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XXXIVB.32 


OF THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Ix the beginning of the year 1766, by engaging 
ina partnership with the Writer of these Memoirs, 
Mr. BowveR was again enabled to withdraw, «in 
some degree, from that close application which 
had begun to be prude to his. health. His 
new Associate, whilst an Apprentice, had. been 
intrusted with a considerable share of the, manage- 
ment of the Printing-office ; and the connexion.was’ 
such as, [am proud to say, was highly satisfactory 
to Mr. Bowyer. To his Parunet it was all that a 
-young man could possibly have hoped for; it was 
an introduction to a number of respectable Friends, 
“-whose patronage was equally..honourable and. ad- 
vantageous, ‘The good-natured Reader will pardon 
the vanity of this paragraph; jt is meant as a tribute 
of gratitude to a Benefactor, whose memory, the 
Writer cannot but heartily revere. e 
In the succeeding Annals of Mr. Bowyen’s Life, 
the mode hitherto adopted will be observed. ‘The 
productions of the press will be considered as his, 
without encumbering the narrative with, the unne- 
cessary distinction of a Partnership. 
=_—s rk eo rR In 


g “LITERARY ANECDOTES OF ‘[1766. 


In this year Mr. Bowyer ‘wrote an excellent 
Latin Preface * to “Joannis Harduini, Jesuite, ad 
Censuram Scriptorum Veterum Prolegomena. Juxta 
Autographum; 8vo.” In this Preface is a distinct 
account of the nature of the Work, as well as of the 
mode in which it was preserved “ in naufragio for- 
tunarum suarum, quod tota familia Jesuitica nuper 
fecit. Hoc veré fragmentum,” says Mr. Bowyer, 
“ quasi ex undis ereptum, et in manus P. Vaillant-+ 
Bibliopole traditum,.noluit iHe orbi literario invi- 
dere. , Paradoxa enim per se cum novitate sua de- 
lectant, tum longé magis Harduini artificio exor- 
nata, qui tam bellé novit dare obscuris nitorem, 
Jucidis umbram, fictis probabilitatem, omnibus 
denique speciem, prout velit, et gratiam., Istud, 
igitur, quicquid est, fideliter imprimendum curavit: 
autographumque ipsum in Museo Britannico repo- 
nenduin,.tanquam votivam tabulam, posteritati con- 
secravit; Paucula hee, que raptim prelibavi, eru~ 
dito colloquio, quo vir reverendus Caesar De Missy 
me honestavit, accepta debent referri. Si quid im- 
‘prudenter dictum sit, mez tribuendum est inscitix ; 
si quid quod non displiceat, ejus.laudi; qui mox, ut 
spero, plura super hac re publica luce dignabitur.”- 

“Mr. De Missy’s + remarks on the celebrated 
Jesuit’s extraordinary production accordingly ap- 
peared about-the same time, under the title of. 
* De Joannis Harduini Jesuite Prolegomenis cum’. 

- - Autographo collatis, Epistola, quam ad amicissi- 


* «I was glad to see your Preface; -it is perhaps all I shall i 
-ever read of the book, . Swift says, that he never knew but two.” 
or three good lyars in his life. You have shewn how evidently! 
the most artful of them are detected, by shifting their sails, and- 
‘not abiding by their own decisions. “Surely your fricnd the! 
* Bookseller, whom you are obliging with a Preface, is, as usual, a 
little hard upon Authors; and more dictatorial than usual, when’ 
he won't let you write, to puff off his work gratis.” Mr. Clarke, MS. 
+ Mr. Paul Vaillant; of whom some account will be given ia: 
another part of this Work. . a 
} Of this good and learned man, and truly primitive Chris-: 
tian, see hereafter, under the year 1774. ‘ : 
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mim’ vin Wilhetmum Bowyéruni, ‘fisdem’ non- 
dum prostantibus, seripserat Cesar Missiacus [vulg6 
C. De Missy] Reg. Mag. Brit. & Sacris Gallicé 
. péragendis ;” 8vo..’ fen ee ae " 
“In the same year Mr. Bowyer printed a complete 
edition.of the Works of Dr.William Harvey, ‘in one 
quarto volume. “Lhe liberality with which this pub- 
lication ‘was conducted by the College of Physicians 
js a lasting monument of honour to themselves, and 
to’ the excellent Author whose invaluable writings 
were thus collected. Let me’add, that it is also a 
rood specimen of unostentatious Typography. 

" "T'wo Editions, in quarto, of “Observations on the 
Ptatutes, chiefly the more antient, from Magna Charta” 
to the ’I'wenty-first of James I. Cap. XXVIT. ° With 
an Appendix, being a Proposal for new-modelling the 

Statutes. [By the Hon. Daines Barrington *.] 


* This worthy Judge, and truly benevolent gentleman, was the 
intimate triend of Mr. Bowyer; and JI cannot ‘pass by this fair 
opportunity of expressing my own obiigations to him. To two of 
his brathers, the venerable Bishop of m, and thelate gellant 
Admiral Barrington, and to their noble Father, the first Lord 
Viscount Barrington, my respects shall be paid unger the year 
2770.— The Hon. Daines Barrington was the fourth son of the 
first Viscount, by Ame his wite, daughter and echeiress of 
Sir William Daines. He was one of his Mai '» Counsel learned 
in the Law, and a Bencher of the Honourable Society of the 




















_ Court of Admiralty in England; which he res’ 
being appointed Secretary for the affairs of Greenwich Hospital; 
was appointed Justice of the Counties of Merioncth, Carnarvon, 

- and Anglesey, 1757; and afierwa Second Justice of Chester, 

- Which he resigned after 1785, I-believe, on a pension; and, at 

" his death,. retained only the place of Coumissary-general of the 
Stores at Gibraltar... Although Mr, Barrington claimed no high 

~ distinction as a Lawyer, he was universally allowed to be a pro- 
found and judicious Aniiquary. His first publication, which 
will always maintain its rank, and has gone through several 
editions, was his-‘‘ Observations. on the-Statutes, 1766." The 
following year he exchanged his severer studies for those of a 
lighter kind, in Natural History, and published: * The Natura- 
list’s Calendar ;” which has also had more than one edition, 
a_JIn 1768 he gave the following proof of his liberality. 

“« April 5, 1768. .Mr. Barrington finds that there have issued 
from Mr. Bowyer's warehouse, 400 copies of the second Edition of 
> BQ: the 
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“A Poem to the Memory of the celebrated Mrs. 
Cibber. . By George Keate, Esq.” - 4to. ; 


the “Observations on the Statutes.” He also finds, upon look- , 
ing into his own interleaved copy of the Book, that, by the peru- 
sakof many MSS. and other uncommon materials, he hath very 
eonsiderable additionsto make. He therefore thinks it would not 
be honest to sell the remaining 100 copies, when he is deter- 
mined to print.a new Edition, which will make perhaps the last 
nearly waste-paper. Mr. Barrington never intended to make any 
profit. by this publication; and would therefore have from tlie 
first. offered the copy-right to Messrs, Bowyer, Baker, and 
Sandby;. but he really was apprehensive that (hey would be 
losers. by such a present.. The Book is of the Antiquary sort, 
and by no means calculated for a great sale. Mr. Barrington, 
therefore, .still-apprehends, that the proposed new Edition will 
still less worth their acceptance, though perhaps the putting 
his name to it may contribute to the sale of a few copiés: « Mr. 
Barziugton is at all events determined to print such a new -Edi- 
tion.—1f Messrs. Bowyer, Baker, and Sandby, think the right of 
copy worthy their acceptance, they are most heartily welcome to 
it, letting My, Barrington have 24 copies for bis relations and ° 
particular friends. — T; hey will, however, consider of this, and 
give Mr, Barrington an answer without reserve,” The offer was 
of course accepted; and the third Edition was accordingly 
printed soon after.—In 1773, desiring to second the wishes of 
the Rev. Mr, Elstob to give to the world the Saxon translation 
“0k Orosius, ascribed to King Alfred, in one volume octavo, he 
aekled to it an English translation and notes, which neither give 
ithe meaning nor clear up the obseurities of the Latin or Saxon 
Authors, and subjected the Editor (who intended it chiefly for 
his own amusement, and that of’a few antiquarian friends) to 
severe animadversions (Gent. Mag. vol. XLVII. p.337).. His 
next publication was, “Tracts on the Probability of reaching the 
North Pole, 1775," 4to, He was the first proposer of the imenao- 
rable voyage to the North Pole, which was undertaken by Captain * 
Phipps, afterwards createtl Lord Mulgrave; and, on the eventd£ 
it, he collected a variety of facts and speculations, to evince the 
practicability of such an undertaking, His Papers were read at 
two meetings of the Royal Society; and, not bejig admitted into 
their ‘Philosophical Transactions,” were published separately. 
it must be allowed that the honourable Author bestowed-much 
timé and labour on. the investigation of the’ subject, and: accu- 
mulated an amazing quantity of written, traditionary, and con- 
jectural evidence, in proof of the possibility of circumnavigating 
the Pole; but, after all, when his testimonies were examined 
pondere non numero, they were far from proving so satisfactory 
as might have been wished. His Tracts on this subject were 
Lepuplished in his “ Miscellanies on various Subjects, 1781,” 4to, 
consisting of some of his papers in the “ Philosophical Transac- 
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The large “ Greek. Grammar, -for the Use of 
Westminster School,” 8vo.. : 


dim, The first tract among these was, “An Enquiry whether 
the Turkey was known before the Discovery of Ameyica.”~ [This 
yproduced from: Mr. Pennant, in the ‘* Philosophical Transactions, 
76d,” an History of the Turkey, to prove that it was peculiar 
‘fo America, and unknown before the discovery of that Conti- 
snent. . “ My respected friend Mr. Barrington,” he says, ‘ had 
taken the other side of the question; but this was not published 
by me polemically,: or in any wise inimical to so excellent¥a 
wharacter.” (Literary Life, p. 27.)] Essays on the Rein-deer ; 
the Bat, or Rere-mouse ; the sudden Decay of several Trees in 
St. James’s Park, within a Year after the Filling-up of Rosa- 
mond's Pond; the periodical Appearance and Disappearance of 
certain Birds at different Times of the Year (Phil. Trans: vol. LX{1, 
‘p.9653 Gent. Mag. val. XLII. p. 501); the Torpidity of the 
$ wallow Tribe when they disappear; on the prevailing Notions 
with regard to the Cuckoo; on the Linnean System (to which 
jhe objects, as obscure, complicated, and unintelligible, on many 
‘necounts); Particulars ef the Agreement between the King of 
Spain and the Royal Society for an Exchange of Natural Curio- 
sities ; Account of Mozart, a remarkable young Musician, with 
other extraordinary Persons in the same Line (Phil. Trans. vol. 
LX. p.54); of the Deluge in the ‘Time of Noah (objecting to its 
 Mniversality, and confining the tery Earth to the country where 
«Noah lived).;- the History. of the Gwidir Familyy by Sir John 
Wynne, the first Baronet of the Name, who was born 1553 
(first printed by Mr, Barrington in 12mo}; a Letter, intended for 
Modsley's Museum, on the English and Frerch Writers (the 
Wlan taken from the Battle of the Books); a Dialogue on the 
entient Tragedies, written at Oxford, 1746; the: Voyage of 
Ohthere and the Geography of the-IXth Century illustrated, 
extracted from the Anglo-Saxon Version of Orosius before men- 
tiuned; Journal of a Spanish Vovaze, 1775, to explore the Coast 
of America Northward of California."=— Mr, Barrington’s eem- 
munications in the ‘ Philesophical Transactions’ are, a Letter-on 
some Particular Fish found in Wales (LVIT. 204); ‘Investigation 
sof the Ditierence between the present Temperature of Air in 
Italy and some other Countries from what it was Seventeen 
Centuries ago (LVIIE. 58, Gent. Mag, XL. 131); on the Trees 
-which are supposed to be indigenous in Great Britain (LEX. 23); 
‘Letter concerning Chesnut Trees (2X1. 167}, controverting Dr. 
:Ducarel’s Paper on that subject (ibid. 136, Gent. Mag. XLH.597, 
“XXXIL. 54);. Account of a Mole from North America (LXI, 
+292); some Experiments made in North Wales to ascertain the 
; Quantities of Rain which fell at the same, time’at different 
Heights (ibid. 294): Investigation. of the Specific Character 
which distinguishes the Rabbit from the Hare (LXIL. 4, Gent: 
yMag. XLHI. 284) ;. Account of a Fossil lately found near Christ 
AGbareh in Hampshire .(LUXILT,17.1).;- Observations on the :La- 
gopus, 
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*A larger Confutation of Bishop Hare's System 
of Hebrew Metre; in a Letter to the Rev. Dr. Ed- 
\ . a 
gopus; or Ptarmagan (ibid. 224); Experiments and Observa- 
ions on the Singing of Birds (ibid: 249) ;. of the Gillaroo (LXE¥. 
146; Gent. Mag. XLIV. 530, 581, 579). To the Third Volume 
of Mr, Pennant's “ British Zoology” is added Mr. Barvington’s 
“ ingenious and learned Essay on the Language of Birds; which 
haying produced a slight remark in Gent -Mag. vol. LUL p. 990; 
Mr. Barrington very placidly observed goa friend, “1 could send 
avery short answer to this objection, which is, that I-have ‘exs 
pressly confined. the power éf imitation in birds to the respective 
powers from their organs. A duck undoubtedly can only quggh, 
because #e organs will produce.na other sound. If J was,% 
make'this,::or other defence, it would be expected that I should 
do the same to every other objection, 4 have; . perhaps,-:pub- 
lished’ to many things, , but mean tebe quict fram controversy 

. fox fhe rentaindér of my days... Whén 1 say this, do not suppose 
ine out vf-Immour, either with the world, or my brother au- 
- thors, whose treatment of me } have no’ occasion to complain 
Of.“ the + Archeologia” of the Society of Antiquaries: are 
the fllowing Papers by Mr. Barrington: Observations on the 
Welsh Castles: (1;275); on Cexsar’s Invasion of Britain; “and 
” moreparticularly his Passage across the Thames*(Lt.. 134, 141); 
‘Dr. Owen;-iv a subsequent Paper, printed in the same Volume, 
seondtirewith him in opinion that Cxsar’s Tamesis was the Med- 
wiry, and-not the Thames. Some Account of ‘wo Musical’ In- 
" ‘struments used in Wales, the Crwth and the Pib-gawn (111.30); 
Mel Pegge's Observations on the Growth of the Vine in'England 
s@insidered'and answered (ibid. 6%). ‘ [An unfounded conjecture 
advanced in." The Observations on the Statutes,” that England 
never’ produeed Grapes, was eontroverted by Mr. Pegge in the 
Paper preceding the present; anda defence of the latter's argu-- 
ments; though read at the Society aud approved, not beihg ips. 
dulged with a place in their’, Archeoloyia,” appeared in thie 
Gentleman's Magazine, vél. XLV. p. 513.) On the Expiration di 
the Cornish Language (I1k-278) ; on the Corbridge Altars (ibid. 
824); it was reserved for the-penetration of the late Mr. Tyrwhitt 
to decypher this Cruz Antiqugriorum. ‘The accoypt of the body 
of Edward I, as it appeared on opening it, was drawn up by Sir 
Joseph Ayloffe (ibid. 376), to obviate a misconception ef the 
writ for renewing the wax round it, as if it was a repeated cer- 
ing, instead of renewing the wax tapers placed round the tomb. 
Qn-the Term Levant (IV. 27); Observations on the Apamean 
Medal (ibid. 315), in which his objections to the universality of 
* the Deluge are stated. And, in a second Paper, delivered to the 
Seziety, but not printed, without’ concerning. himself with the 
ré@auineness of the Medal, which seems the most essential part 
$f the controversy, and which had been completely overthrown 
by ‘Dean Milles, he defended every argument he had_ before 


brought in favour of the Dexchalonic against the Noachic Deluge, 
3 ‘against 
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wards, in answer to his Latin Epistle. By Robert 
Lowth, D.D. F.R.SS. Lond. & Goetting.” and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty. 


against both Mr. Bryant and the Dean; and concluded with say- 
ing, “that, having thus endeavoured to vindicate his former 
Dissertation on the Apamean Medal, he sees no room for an 
apology in that behalf, as it is the duty, he conceives, of every 
member so to do, while he continues unconvinced Ly the argu- 
ments of his opponents; and this duty also becomes the more 
necessary, when the objections are made from so respectable 
authority.” The fate of this medal is truly singular. Mr. 
Bryant applied it in proof of the universality of the Deluge; 
Mr. Barrington wrested it to a contrary sense. Abbé Barthelemy, 
followed by Dean Milles, denied its genuineness ; and on this 
and his other Papers in this Volume see Gent. Mag. XLVII. 236, 
337% Some additional information relative to the Continuance 
of the Cornish Language (V. 81); Observations on. Patriarchal 
Customs and Manners (ibid. 119, Gent. Mag. XLIX. 444); on 
which review it was observed by a friend of Mr. Urban, half sur- 
mising the writer, that ‘ soinebody had taken the pains to go 
over the ground carefully and con. amore with the Hon, Daines 
Barrington.” ‘fhe same Correspondent had before abserved, 
“Jt is nat often that Laymen get credit by meddling with the 
Bible ;. at least, we Clerks think sa; yet, if any, surely the, patric 
archal life might have been properly treated.” Observations 
on St. Justin (or Justinian’s) tomb in Anglesey: (ibid. 143)4 
Observations on the earliest Introduction of Clocks (ibid, 416) 5 
on the vitrified Walls in Scotland, particularly Fort Dunagoyle, 
in the Isle of Bute (VL. 09), supposing the stones tg be voleanic, 
or from the Bloomeries; Observations on the Progress of Archery 
in England (VII. 416); on the Progress of Gardening in England 
(ibid, 113); an Account of certain remarkable Pits or Caves in 
the Earth in the County of Berks (ibid. 286); Silver Denarii 
Found in Lancashire (ibid. 414), and a Celt near Segontium in 
Wales (ibid. 417, Gent. Mag. LULL. 463); Obscrvations on a Pic- 
ture by Zuccaro, from Lord Falkland’s Collection, supposed to 
represent the Game of Primevo{VILL. 123*); on the Antiquity 
of Card-playing.in England (ibid. 134) ; on the Grey-weathers in 
Berkshire. (supposing them to have been blown thither from a 
voleana), and the Crvpts in Canterbury Cathedral (supposing 
them and others. to have been intended to keep the Choirs dry 
(Gent. Mag. LVI. 697) ; Disquisitions on the Game of Chess 
(IX. 16); on the Origin of the Arms belonging to the Twa Han- 
ourable Societies of the Inner and Middle Temple. the Pegasus 
and the Holy Lamb (ibid. 197); a Seal found at Dunstar Castle 
(bid. 369). After ali these various literary productions, Mr, * 
Barrington incurred the animad versions and ridicule of. the au, 
thor of the “Pursuits of Literature."—He was F, R.S, and was 
elected F.A.S. Feb. 18, 1768, and afterwards Vice-president; 
which rank he resigned on account of the ill state of his health. He 
wae 
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“An Historical Account of the Life of Charles 
the Second, King of Great Britain; after the Man-~ 
ner of Mr. Bayle. Drawn from original Writers 


‘was also a niember of the club in Essex-street, instituted by Dr. 
Johnson (see vol. II. p.553).—THle died, after a lingering illness, 
in the King’s Bench Walk, Temple, March 11, 1800; and his 
remains were interred in the vault of the Temple church: where 
the funeral service was performed by the Master, Dr. Reynell, since 
Dean of Winchester. The pall-bearers were, the Master of the Rolls, 
Sir William Scott, Counsellor Graham, Mr. Popham, Sir William 
Wynne, the Attorney General, Mr. Graves, and Mr. Champion ; 
his nephew Col. Price (son of his elder sister, by Robert Price, 
esq. of Hereford) chief mourner; other mourners, Mr, Stanley, 
My. Aldeney, Mr;Wynne, and My. Lascelles, brother benchers 
and particular friends.—To these particulars, originally compiled 
by Mr. Gough for the use of Mr. Urban, another correspondent 
adds, *’Phere are certain men who, without the boast of great 
talents or resplendent abilities, obtain, by useful diligence, . 
accurate investigation, and invariable integrity, that solid re- 
spect which the eccentricities of Genius will seldom suffer 
Genius to enjoy. Such respect did Daines Barrington possess 
throughout a long and honourable life. He was bred to the 
Bar; ‘but, though esteemed a very sound lawyer, he never 
rose to any distinguished eminence as a pleadcr. “He was, how- 
ever, for some time Recorder of Bristol, a very respectable situ- 
ation, in which he was preceded by that erninent judge Sir Michael 
Fostér, and was succeeded by Mr. Dunning, the first lawyer of his 
day, afterwards created Lord Ashburton. He was also advanced 
to the rank of King’s Counsel, and was, during several years, one 
of the Welsh Judges. If it had been his wish, he might, without 
doubt, have attained the English Ermine; but, possessed of an 
ample income, having a strong bias to antiquarian knowledge, 
natural history, and its concomitant studies, he retired from the 
practice of the law, and applied his legal knowledge to the pur, 
poses of investigating curious questions of legal antiquity. They 
have been published in a quarto vohime. — His enquiries into 
ornithology and various phenomena of Nature are well ‘known ; 
and his conversation on those subjects will not be forgotten by 
any one who has been admitted to reap the benefits of it. He 
was an old avd most respectable fellow ofthe Royal Society, 
and a very ingenious contributor to the annual volume of its 
‘Transactions. He was also among those who, at a former period, 
frequented Tom's Coffee-house, near the Temple ; where, during 
the early part of the evening, the literature and the theatrical 
history of the day were agreeably discussed, by men who were 
capable of deeper discussions; and where, in his earlier years, 
the writer of this article has frequently listened with pleasure 


and'improvement to their conversation. But Tom’s Coffee-house 
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and State Papers. By William Harris*, D.D.” 
gvolumes, 8vo. 


_ “Hogarth Moralised,” by Dr. John Trusler, 8vo. 


number of years occupied the chambers in the King’s Bench 
Watks, ‘in the Inner ‘Temple, where he died. His latter compa~ 
niong were principally the Benchers of that Society, of which 
he was one; and the little exercise which he had for some time 
been able to take was in the Temple gardens, whose arrangement 
he was pleased to superintend, and where he appeared to find an 
occasional amusement in observing the growth of the few trees 
and flowers which adorn them. Thus he passed a studious, in- 
offensive, and tong-extended life; and was attended to his grave 
in the Temple church by the principal members of that Society, 
with that respect which his life deserved, and that regret which 
the remembrance of him cannot fail to inspire.” 

*,The Rev. William Harris, a Protestant Dissenting Minister 
of eminent abilities and character, at Honiton in Devonshire.* On 
the 20th of December, 1765, the degree of D. D. was conferred 
on him by the University of Glasgow, by the unaniinous consent 
of that Body, “He published, besides the above, an historical 
and critical account of the Lives of James I. Charles I. and Oliver 
Cromwell, in 5 vols, Svo, after the manner of Mr. Bayle.. He was: 
preparing a like account of James TI, He also wrote the Life of 
Hugh Peters; besides many fugitive picces occasionally, for the 
public prints, in support of liberty and virtue. AN his Works 
have been well received; aid those who differ from him in prin- 
ciple, still value him in point of industry and faithfulness.” 1 
give this character in the words of his munificent patron’ Mr, 
Hollis, who had presented him with many valuable books in 
reference to the subjects of his Histories; and was at the expence 
of procuring his Doctor's degree. Dr, Harris's Works were 
differently thought of by the Authors of the ‘Critical Review,” 
in an aecount of the ‘ Life of Charles HI” in March 1766,—In- 
dustry was the principal characteristick of Dr. Harris; whose 
writings certainly have none of the vivacity which inspired Bayle; 
and in the judgment of dispassionate readers, impartiality is 
frequently violated. Dr. Harris died at Honiton, Feb. 4, 1770. 

+ Of this preat, this inimitable Artist, Thad (more than thirty 
years ago) collected some materials with a view to an Article in 
the first Edition of these Anecdotes. But my intelligence (aided 
by the acute and elegant criticism of the late George Steevens, 
esq.) was so greatly extended beyond the limits of a note, that 
I formed from them a separate publication, intituled, ‘ Biogra- 
phical Memoirs of William Hogarth, 1781 ;” which, by the in- 
dulgence of the publick, arrived at a second edition, in 1782 ; 
aud to a third in 1785; and, at the distance of 25 years, 
having been thoroughly revised and new modelled, was again 
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“ The Confessional *; or, a full and free Enquiry 
into the Right, Utility, Edification,.and Success, 


* The (at that time anonymous) Author of this celebrated 
performance was obliged to Mr. Bowyer for some useful hinta 
In its progress through the press, and for several improvements 
towards a new (and much enlarged) edition. This assistance 
was thus handsomely acknowledged : , 

“« Wortuy Sir, Nov. 16, 1766. 

“Thowzh Mr. Millar has not perhaps acquainted you with all 
my scruples concerning another edition of ‘‘ The Confessional,” 
yet I can have no objection to be determined by the considerations 
you lay befure me with so friendly a view to the common benefit 
of my Brethren, and the credit of the Book, which however ex- 
hibits nothing more than every Clergyman ought to know withs 
out it, Tam obliged-to you greatly for suggesting the particu- 
Jars concerning the Articles.- The history of the clause,- passed 
in tae Lords’ House, and rejected by the Commons, did not 
escape me. But it was made usc of in a pamphlet published by Mr. 
Millar against Dr. Powell's Subscription Sermon some years ago; 
and | was aware, that if the Author of ‘The Confessional’. should 
ever come.to be known, it would at the same time be known, 
that ghe same person was the Author of that pamphlet; and to 
yepeat that circumstance, might be called piliaging his ewn, 
works, which somebody calls the worst kind of plagiayism. 
However, as it is so much to the purpose, I will try if it may 
decently be put into a note at the place you. mention. The 
terms of the limited subscription in the 13th Elizabeth, had 
noticed in Selden and elsewhere ; but own I had overlooked the 
double subscription in the Act of Uniformity, and am. obliged. 
to you for reminding me of it. With regard to the canonical 
subscriptien, my epinion is exactly the same with yours. But 
the case with me was this: I had the late Lord Hardwicke’s 
opinion in MS. long before it was printed, from the late Mg, 
Erskine's papers: and as I supposed it conclusive as to. thé 
Clergy, 1 did not meddle with the limited subscription, as that 
might give advantage to an adversary, the point being certainly 
problematical. T own I differ-with his Lordship as to the obli- 
gation of the Canons, even upon the Clergy, in this matter of 
subscription: J cannot see how canonical obedience, which is 
retéined to things lawful and honest, can be extended to an or 
dinance enjoining unlimited sybscription contrary to law. But 
the point was rather too delicate for me to handle in the light it 
appears to me, and, as I now perceive, it appears likewise to 
you. Some years ago I had occasion to ask a leading man in 
Cambridge by what authority they required subscription for 
degrees ; and had for answer, it was by virtue of an injunction 
from James ¥. under his own Royal hand. . The Cambridge peo-- 
ple have dropped subscription at Matriculs ions, though -I1 
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of establishing “ systematical Confessions of Faith 
and Doctrine in Protestant Churches.”” Which 


of my Own year, and to have once drunk tea with you at a friend’s 
Yoors in your own College. I suppose you take my judgment 
ofthe “forgery of: the controverted clause. of the 20th Article, 
from a note, p. 294, of ‘The Confessional.’ But, if you please 
to real the note again, you will see I decide nothing concern- 
ing the authenticity of the clause as passed or not passed in 
Convocation ; but consider the authenticity, &c. to depend upon 
the question, Wheiher the imprinted book referred to 18 Eliza- 
beth had the clause? | think it next to demonstrable it had not; 
and whether Hales thought it unauthentic for the same reason 
o¥ not, he certainly pa id no regard to it, if he-wrote that letter. 
len I say, that Laud stopped that gap, I do not mean that he 
then first inserfed it; for undoubtedly it was then in many 
printe editions long before Laud figured in the world. What 
FE meant was, that he took care to have i it inserted in all future 
editions; but in this | find since I was mistaken, for it had been 
inserted in all the English editions published after 1628, when 
the Articles were printed with his Majesty’s Declaration before 
them: I have not Collier's Ecclesiastical History, nor would it 
be easy to meet with it in the country; but T have the book 
from whence he is said to have taken his materials, viz. « Vindi- 
estion of the Church of Enghind against Priesteraft in Perfec- 
tion.’ [ have likewise Dr. Benet on the same argument ; “but 
it ‘is impossible these should leave any impressiun on me (L will 
not say on any impartial reader), after baving read «An Histo- 
rical and Critical Estay on the Thirty ine Articles of the 
Church of England,’ printed for R. Francklia, 1724, and as- 
ascribed to Mr. Collins, and which was written in answer to 
them, and leaves not in my mind the least remains of a donbt 
but that the clause was a forgery, that Laud's record was per- 
chaps mot much better, and that the MSS. in Bene't college 
Wibrary are the true originals of the Articles passed in the Con- 
vocations of 1562 and ‘1a71 respectively. N.B. I never saw an 
answer to the Historical and Critical Essay, With respect to 
Collier, he says, ‘And hereby in patticular I have answered every 
thing urged in the Ecclesiastical History of Mr. Collier, who is 
but a mere abridger of the Vindiestor.’ 1 think the Curators 
of the Church will do great honour to the Author of ‘The €on- 
fessional,’ by appointing so able and dignified 2 Veteran to enter 
the lists with him. But if the other person you name should 
undertake the same task, it is great odds but they run foul of 
each other. I am, worthy Sir, your much obliged humble 
servant.” i . 
In a second letter to Mr. Bowyer, dated Dec. 23, 1766, the 
author says, “I think myself highly obliged to you for your favour 
of the 16th instant. as it rid me of 2 doubt concernine the 
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passed very rapidly to a third edition, though pub- 
lished without a name, was very soon known to 


true, as I had observed something like a various reatling in” 
Dr. Nichols, which I had not then at hand to consult. I really 
am concerned that 1 cannot agree with your-suppositioh, that 
Mosheim was mistaken in ascribing the project to Wake. 
After a serious and deliberate examination of circumstances, I 
think Mosheim and the Biographer perfectly reconcileable, If 
you will reader over the article 4 ake in the latter attentively, 
together with the remarks, you will readily see, that the project 
did not take its rise frum the Commonitorium ; and that sorhe 
circumstances relating to the forming of it are artfully kept out 
of sight by the Biographer. 1 dare say you know from the sig- 
nature P. { Dr. Philip Nichols] who compiled this article, as well 
asido, Some of his artifices 1 have. detected in other articles. 
And if you will read Wake’s Letters to Courayer, which‘follow, 
you evill find to what length he carries Church-matters, even to 
tread upon the heels of Popery. As to his former defences of 
Protestantisin, there perhaps have been few such renegadoes: to 
good principles. as he was; and J for my part can wonder at 
nothing such men can do. The case standing thus, Iam ob- 
liged to leave the text just as it is, so far as concerns Mosheim 
and Wake, excepting some little modification with respect to 
Mr. Maclaine, whom 1] had cited before inaccurately, and shall 
therefore be more exact and more cautious in some expressions; 
but have no manner of occasion to meddle with any with whom 
he might correspond in England, as he puts down the note as 
his own, With your leave, therefore, 1 will adda note in this 
part of the text, giving my reasons for thinking Mosheim was 
not mistaken, and for the rest leave the publick to judge. If I 
mistake not, Dr. Lardner discovered Mosheim’s mistake of one 
King for another, and made mention of it in one of his late, 
books of Jewish and Heathen testimonies. I think the subscrips 
tion at Matriculation was dropped at Cambridge since you ant 
I were admitted. If you recollect the names of two scholars, 
contemporaries at St. John’s with you, Mearson and Fidler, you 
will know how to account for my particular remembrance of 
you. T must not omit to return you my thanks for your notes 
upon the Greek Testament, and particularly for the excellent 
Preface before them. They have been of great use to me and 
, others on several occasions, and I wish we had more such col- 
lections by equally able hands. —A Correspondent ft have abroad 
mentioned toane not long ago, a design to put ‘ The Confessional’ 
into a French dress; in which he, with some other of his friends, 
as he said, were concerned. 1 have prevailed with him to drop: 
the design at least 1i1] another edition come out. He is aman 
of great knowledge, thongh young, and capable of doing justice 
to any subject he thinks fit to undertake, und ought not to be 
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have been the production of the Rev. Francis Black- 


let me know. I suppose I am to expect some smart strictures 
from Mr. Maclaine: but there are such things as Reprisals in 
due tithe and place. I have been ill for ten days or a fortnight, 
and quite disabled from business, and am not yet thoroughly 
* weeruited; but hope to send some copy of the additions and 
corrections by next post. Piget me unum tantum eruditum Typo- 
graphum in Anglid superesse, et illum annum -agentem primum 
supra secagesimum. ‘The words are not mine, but I sincerély 
join in the lamentation; and am, worthy Sir, your much obliged 
humble servant.—-I wish Mv. Maclaine had given soine aceount 
of Dr, Mosheim, as it would have recommended his Book in this 
country.” ; 
Mr. Bowyer's answer will be thought worth preserving : 
‘© REVEREND Sir, Jan. 31, 1767. 
“*Vhe Latin compliment your last brought me is. enough to 
swell the glowing tide of. vanity, were not my life at a lower 
ebb -than -my encomiast’ imagines, being advanéed to* the 
LXV Ith year; which makes me something doubt whether I 
am the person whom you remember at College, admitted in the 
year 1716, and who came away in the year 1722. My father, 
good man, sent ine thither t to qualify me (by a new kind of 
experiment) for a printer, But it served only in trade to expose 
me to-more affronts, and to give me a keener sensibility of them, 
Time and old age are at last our best instructors; and I should 
have made an ill use of the documents of Nature, if I had not 
learnt to take consolation from my approach to that state, where 
the great and litde will be equal. I have been led into these 
reflections from an incident that has just happened from the 
little connexions between us... . . I thought it necessary to 
Jay this before you, that J might not claim the merit, or suffer 
for the defects, of any other typographical operator; and, that 
may not seem tu act clandestinely, Lsend Mr. Millar a copy 
of this: I am, Sir, 
3 Your very obliged humble servant, W. Bowyer, 
«“P.8, Lwish you the compliments of the season—Multos et 
felices, The next good wish is, Sin infelices, paucos.” 


. The allusion in,the above letter is to a private misunderstand- 
ing, not worth relating ; but which the two following short let- 
ters will sufficiently illustrate : 

“ Though I understand you have dissolved that friendly con- 
nexion which was commenced between the Author- of ‘ The ° 
Confessional? and me, I do not neglect to put into your hands 
what he suggested for the benefit of his Book and Mosheim, in 
a letter I received from him since you went to Bath, and which 
There send you. § thought myself ubliged to lay before him a 
narration of my conduct, which I hope he will look upon as & 
sufficient justification cf it. Be pleased to return me the letter 
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burne*, M.A. Archdeacon of Cleveland. It excited 
at the time a considerable degree of interest ; and 


inclosed, for the sake of the compliment—which I am to live 
upon.” Afr. Bowyer io Mr. Millar, Jan. 12, 1767. : 
*<T received yours of the 12th two days ago, but had not time 
to answer it. If you heve any cause to regret this trangaction, 
you certainly have only yourself to Llame. Your complaining to 
the author is absurd in my opinion, as you never had a warmer 
friend than, yours, &c. I inclose you the author's letter as you 
‘desired. Praise will feed none of us, though it may please us. 
for.a time. You have your merit: but none of us are without 
faults; and perhaps we think ourselves of too much importance 
in our own ideas.” Mr. Millar to Mr. Bowyer, Jan. 17, 1767. 
Mr. Bowyer frequently lamented to me the great hardships which 
he experienéed at College, where ‘the commons of the sizers," 
he said,.‘* were tn his time (17161722) miserably poor, though 
since much amended.” His father, though in every other. re- 
spedt a generous man, used in company.to-talk of ‘the gi ent 
expence he was at in keeping his son at‘the University.” This 
having been repeated to the son, he determined to live there at, 
the lowest expence possible; his tutor’s bills (which T have now 
before me) not amounting, board included, to twenty poundsa year, 
Qiue-article of the charge on the tutor’s bills is for Income. - . 
“« Phis is a sum of money allowed for College chambers to the 
former occupier, in consideration of repairs or fitting up, and fur- 
niture, and is frequently transferred from one tenant to another 
in succession, a tenant being answerable to a person so repairing 
or fitting up at two or three remores,—I lived for a trifle, more 
than 40/.; but was a scholar of the house, though I had an estate 
of 604. per annum, though my unele’s claim was not! given up. 
All these nay father kept for a year after I was of age.” 7. 
Mr. Clarke, in a letter to Mr. Bowyer, Jan. 26, 1768,. says, “1 
now find that nobody is so proper to converse with My. Markland, 
as you are; who had almost starved yourself upon a principle gf 
honour. ‘This indecd was in you only a sally of youth; but He 
js now as young as you were at 17, and would do it at any time. 
Tt is a little tee much to have a man’s virtues reduce him to a 
mere. skeleton ; you were wise enough to take up in time; and 
he will, I hope, at last—You never paid a proper deference to 
your father’s judgment. How long did he live in trade, beloved 
and caressed by the whole fraternity of booksellers, and how 
little was done in comparison of what you have accomplished! 
Make but a man talked of in trade for anyexcellence in his way, 
and it will do his business. To be in ore ruigi, is all he wants, 
You are not beholden to the world, but yourself: for that raany-~ 
headed monster the World is, in its colleciive capacity, just ag 
selfish as the individuals that compose it.” me 
* This reverend and very learned Divine. son of Francia. 
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very soon produced from another Archdeacon (Dr. 
Rutherford) some very-able Remarks, in a Charge 
delivered at his Visitation in July 1766, under the 


and alderman of Richmond, was eminently distinguished as a 
controversial writer. He received his academical education at 
different provincial schools, and afterward at Catharine Hall, 
Cambridge ; where he was admitted pensioner in Mav 1722. 
He was ordained deacon in 1728. His political principles, 
which were those of Locke and Hoadly, having prevented his 
election to a foundation fellowship in his Coliege, he quitted 
Carhbridge, and went to reside with a relation, a clergyman, in 
his own county: where he remained till he was presented, in 
1739, to the living of Richmond, his native plece. He pro- 
ceeded B.A. 1726; and M.A. 1783. fie 

In 1749 appeared, for the first time, “ Free and Candid 
Disquisitions relating to the Church of England ;”  contain- 
ing *inany sensible observations ox the defects and tmprapri- 
etics in the liturgical forms of faith and worship of the Esta- 
blished Church, ‘and proposals of amendinents and alterations of 
sich passages as were liable to reasonable objections. "This 
work was a compilation of authorities taken from the writings 
of some eminent Divines of the Church of England, tending to 
shew the necessity, or at least the expedience, of revising our 
public Liturgy, and of extracts of Letters sent, or supposed to 
be sent, to the compiler, from his correspondents in different 
parts of the kingdom, approving of his design, and signifyin, 
their disposition to promote and encourage it, as there shoul 
be occasion. — The compiler, the Rev. Mr. John Jones, vicar of 
Alconbury near Huntingdon, w singular cha- 
racter, pious and regular in his , diligent in his 
clerical functions, and indefatig dies, Which were 
chiefly employed in promoting th reformation, con- 
ceived and digested long: be! Disquisitions” were made 
Public, but withal atfecting a mysterious sceresy even in trifles, 
and excessively cautious of giving offence to the higher powers. 
—With Mr. Blackburne this gentleman, on the recommenda 
tion of Dr. Edmund Law erwards Bishop of Carlisle, held a 
correspondence ; and to him Mr. Jones:sent the greatest part of 
his Work in manuscript, which was returmed to him without so 
much as the correction of a singic slip of the writer's pen; nor 
was there a single line or word in the “ Free and candi Disqui- 
sitions” written or suggested by My. Blaclburne, notwithstand- 
ing many confident reports to the contrary—The trath is, Mr. 
Blackburne, whatever desire he might have to forward the work 
of ecclesiastical reformation (Gvhich wes as earnest at least as 
Mr. Jones's) could not possibly conform his style to the milky 
phraseology of the “Disquisition: ;” nor could he be content 
to have his sentiments mollified by the gentle qualifications of, 
Mr. Jones's lenient pen. He was rather (perhaps too much) 
inclined to lcok upon those who had in their hands the mcans 


and 
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title of “A Vindication of the Right of Protestant 
Churches to require: the Clergy to subscribe to an 


and the power of reforming the errors, defects, and abuses, in 
the government, forms of worship, faith and discipline, of the 
Established Church, as guilty of a criminal negligence, from 
which they should have been roused by sharp and spirited ex- 
postulation. He thought it became Disquisitors, with a cause 
in hand of such high importance to the influence of vital Chris- 
tianity, rather to have boldly faced the utmost resentment of the 
class of men to which they addressed their work, than, by meanly 
truekling to their arrogance, to derive upon themselves their 
ridicule and contempt, which all the world saw was the case of 
these gentle suggesters, and all the return they had for the 
civility of their application —A Pamphlet in defence of the above 
work wasiithe first-specimen of Mr: Blackburne’s talents as a 
polemical writer —On the 18th of July, 1750, Mr. Blackbuitne 
was collated to the archdeaconry of Cleveland ;and on tite'2at of 
August following to the prebend of Bilton, by Dr Matthew 
Hutton, then archbishop of York, to whom he “had been ‘for 
some years titular chaplain. “1 heartily wish you joy of that 
accuniulation of preferment which you have been sa-long en- 
titled to, and which, though it cannot add either tothe real 
merit, or to the interior respectableness, of the person-who must 
dignify it, yet, as it will give him frequent opportunity of indoc- 
trinating his brethrow; in those parts, and may add somewhat to 
his authority in promoting the good work of reformation in 
which he is so happily engaged, I therein-do and will again re- 
joice.” Dr. Edward Law to Francis Blackburne, August 1750.— 
Such of Mr, Blackburne’s friends as judged of his disgosition by 
the influence that fear and hope have upon the majority of man- 
kind, concluded that, upon his promotion, he would write no 
more Apologies for such books as the ‘‘ Pree and Candid Tisqui- 
sitions;” aid some of them were a little pleasant with him upon 
that subject gto whom he only answered, with a cool indifference, 
that he had made no bargain with the Archbishop for his liberty. 
He had good reason indeed to believe that his Grace was not un- 
acquainted with his sentiments; nor was he a Stranger to the 
Archbishop’s liberal notions on ecclesiastical affairs. When he 
first went to Bishopthorpe, to be collated to the archdeaconry, 
he was shewn into the Chaplain’s room; where the first thing 
he saw was the above-mentioned ‘<pology" lying upon the table; 
and he had reason to believe, from soi conversation he had 
with his Grace before he left him, that he was suspected to be the 
author of it. But there was. candour and generosity in Arch- 
bishop Hutton, rarely to be met with in men of his Grace's station. 
Mr. Blackburne Tall been warmly recommended to his Grace. 
when he was Bishop of Bangor, by his steady friend John Yorkg,.'; 
esq.: and Mr. Blackburne himself, having lived in the neigh+ 
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&stablished ‘Confession’ of Faith and Doctrine. ./A 
good “Summary View of the Confessional Contro~ 


‘of the-mian, and: himgeneral ‘character in-thiat neighbourhood ; 


: se st was. known to say on a certain occasion, 





‘that his own knowledge of Mr, Blackburne had as greata share 
4 s Preferment as the:solicitation of his-friends Archdeacon 
z Blaekburne lived in habits of intimate fyiendship with Dr: Law, 
_., afterward bishop of Carliste ; ituindien nee whose opinions, 
2 soit the state’ of the soul between Death and the Resumection, he 
lrew. forth his: pen. with, ¢reat.zeal, and Gualhe piaecd his, 
weelebrateds ‘Historical View" of the Controversy, on. sate 
ef). Subject, which-tirst appearedin.1765, which is, certainly 2 very 
| 4” ble performance.— Mr. Blackburne had, not..without some 
4 seruples, ‘prevailed upon himself to sutbsepibe |to: the: KX 
“Articles;-in order to’quatifythimself to hold the arehdeaconry of | § 
éland and*prebend of Bilton,» His chief inducements at that 
ve. the reasonings of Dr, Clarke,-in his.“ 5 ntvoduction to 
ure Doctrine of the Trinity,” a manuserips belf sheet 
by “Dr. Edmund Law, -and the liberal comeession: im 
! eofthe Church of England.—Some time. after- 
© wards, upon a prospect of farther advancement to 2 considerable 
“> Qpvefermentyhe took occasion. to re-consider these: several argu: 
* ments; 4and thought they fell short of giving that satisfaction 
which “an ‘ronest man would wish to have, avhen he pledges 
“this good-faith to soviety‘in so. solemn a as that prescribed 
by the. 86tlr Ganon, senjoining subscripth to. the Articles and 
Liturgical forms of the-Church of England, ; In_ this state of 
mind; he sethimself to” examine. into the rise and progress of 
this requisition in Protestant Churches, and into the arguments 
brought in -defence;-or-rather in excuse of its the result of which 
was 1hC compilation,since known by the name of ‘The Confes> 
siona},)’ &e.— This work remained in manuscript some years, 
.sand Was not-published Gil 1766 ;..and, as the subject is intere 
“ing, I’shall transcribe a brief statement of the effeets of it} 

(posthumously). given to the publick in 1804 (by hiis’son) from 4 

his own. pen: “It appeared, frow the clamour that was raised ” 
against it,.that grievous. offence was taken at. it. by that part of 
the Clergy who affect to call themselves orthodox. The indigna- 
tion. of Archbishop Secker was excessive. His mask of modera- 
tion fell.off-at once. He employed all his emissaries to find out 
the-author; and, by'the industry of Rivington, anid the comma- 
‘nicative disposition of Millar, he succeeded. —Dr. Edmund Keene 
swas_then. bishop. of Chester, and Mr. Blackburne’s diocesan; 
sand had expressed, and indeed shewn in several instancés, his 
friendship and. beneyolence- to Mr. Blackburne. . He wrote ‘a 
er to an intimate friend of Mr. Blackburne, mentioning the 
ntment of the-Archbishop of Canterbury, and other bishops, 
inst the reputed author; and intimal t, if the suspicion 
which fell upon Mr. Blackburne was g jess, he* would do. 
well to-silence the imputation, by publicly disavowing the Work 
« Vou, IK, (os es || 
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versy,” plated in the Order in-which each Publica~ 
tion respects the other, from May 1766 to April 


ih print; fot, that every door of access to farther preferment 
would otherwise be shut against him. The answet of Mr. Black~- 
burne’s friend was, that he had no right to ask Mr. Blackburne 
any question of that kind; and that, as he himself should think it 
uncivil and improper. to be interrogated upon such a subject, he 
hoped his Lardship would exeuse him for declining to inter- 
meddle in a-matter of that delicacy—Mr. Blackburne, however, 
on the other hand, had the consolation to find that his book was 
approved and commended by several worthy persons, . whose: 
esteem he valued at a very high rate. Numbers of letters still 
Temain among his paper's, testifying the satisfaction the writers 
had received in perusing ‘ The Confessional ;’ aniong which none 
are written.in a higher strain of panegyric than a number from 
Dr. Edmund Law, since promoted to the bisheprick of Carlisle. 
= Whea. Dr. Warburton’s Book of ‘ Alliance between Church.and 
State’ first-appeared, the old orthodox phalanx was highly scan- 
dalized that the author should desert the old posture of defence, 
and subject the Church to such a humiliating dependance on the 
State. Dr. Rutherford led the way, in an attack upon * Lhe 
Confessional ;’ and skirmished im the old posture prescribed in 
the antient system of Church authority. It was. found,.-by the 
several Answers to the Doctor's ‘Charge and Vindieation,’ that 
this method would not do. Accordingly, Dr. Rotherham, in hie 
* Essay on Establishments,’ &c. took a difierent routé. War- 
burton’s system was Hobbism, trimmed and decorated with 
various distinctions and subterfeges, which were by no means 
intelligible to common apprehensions, and very apt to mislead 
the superficial or inattentive reader into an approbation of the 
anore plausible parts which lay more open to their understand- 
ings. “Dr. Balguy was the only one who seems to be fully 
apprised af. the latent meaning of his. master Warburton, te 
whose ‘lite senate’ he is said to have belonged. But-he en- 
tered late‘tixtp the controversy; and Dr. Rotherham, not having 
the advantage of his tinesses, adopted in his Essay a system of 
Hobbism aimost as crude and undisguised as that of the Mahns-~ 
burian Philosopher in his Leviathan.” Speaking afterwards 
of the resignation of Mr, Lindsey, the Archdeacen iaforme 
‘us, that “he had married a daughter of Mrs. Blackburne bg 
her former husband. ‘Ihe friendship between Mr. Lindsey ana 
Mr. Blackburne was not nearly so much cemented by this fa- 
mily connexion, as by a similarity of sentiments in the cause of 
Christian Liberty, and their aversion to ecclesiastical impositions 
in matters of conscience. In the warfare on these subjects they 
went hand in hand; and, when Mr, Lindsey left Yorkshire, and 
settled in London, Mr. Blackburne used to say ‘he had lost his: 
right arm.’~Mr. Blackburne had his objections to the Liturgy 
and Articles of the Church of England as well as Mr. Lindsey, 
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1771, may be seen in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
vol. XLI. p.405; and continued to March 1772 in 


from him in some particular points, which he thought, as stated 
by Mr. Lindsey and his friends, could receive no countenance 
from Scripture, but by a licentiousncss of interpretation that 
could riot be justified —It was not consistent with Mr. Black- 
burne’s friendship for Mr. Lindsey, to enter into a formal con- 
troversy with hii on these particular points ; and if they could 
have been got over, it was not consistent with a resolution Mr, 
Blackburne had taken early in life, to have as little to do with 
the Trinitarian controversy as possible. — But Dr. Priestley and 
‘some of his friends having carried the obligation to secede 
from the Church of England farther than Mr. Blackburne 
thought was either sufficiently candid, charitable, or modest, 
and had thereby given countenance to the reproach thrown 
wpon many moderate and worthy men by jot and violent Con- 
formists, for continuing to minister in the Church while they 
disapproved many things in her doctrine and discipline ; * he 
thought it expedient, in justice to himself and others of the same 
sentiments, to give some check to the crude censures that had 
been passed upon them. And, accordingly, intending to publish 
“Four Discourses delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Cleveland in 1767, 1769, 1771, and 1773,’ he took that oppor- 
tunity to explain himself on this subject in a Preface. as well on 
the behalf of the seceders, as of those whose Christian principles 
admitted of their remaining in the Church without offering vio- 
lence to their consciences.”—Another secession from the Church 
ia the Archdeacon’s family is thus related by his son: ‘“ The 
separation from the Church of England of his son-in-law Dr. 
Disney (1782), for whom to the moment of his death he enter- 
tained and expressed the warmest cordiality of friendship, was 
an, event to his mind peculiarly affecting. That secession, it is 
true, was the natural and honourable consequence of a settled 
conviction (for which the worthy seceder, with a tmly Christian 
eandour, soon after delivered his reasons to the pttblick), that 
he could no longer conscientiously minister in the form of wor- 
ship prescribed by the Church of England. Mr. Blackburne too 
had his objections to the Liturgy and Articles of the Church ; 
but he was far from going the length of dissent which his 
friend Mr. Lindsey had avowed in the year 1774, and which Dr, 
Disney now came forward to profess. On a subject so delicate, 
and on oceasion of such serious difference with a persen most 
eminently beloved and honoured by him, we might bave been 
at a loss for language sufficiently proper and correct to express , 
the feelings of Mr. Blackburne, had he not himself at the time 
committed to papex his motives for so differing, with the desigy . 
of immediate publication ; 4 design suspended indeed during 
life, from considerations of tenderness and affection, and wh’ 
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vol. XLII. p. 2635 in which lists will be found, on 
both sides of the question, the names of men, whose 


quests before his death. The fact was, that, in strict agreement 
with his early resolution not to meddle with the Trinitarian 
controversy, Mr. Blackburne had never been forward to intro- 
duce his own speculations on that topic to the publick, ‘or even 
among his private friends. But, conscious that the world-had 
been civil enough to impute to him and his principles the step 
which Mr, Lindsey.had taken some years before, and now, on 
the secession of another near and dear relative, making no 
doubt but the same world would add the step then taken by him 
to the same account, Mr. Blackburne did not choose to He under 
this redoubled imputation ; and, with a view therefore to excul- 
pate himself, drew up the short paper referred to, under the 
title of dn Answer fo the Question, Why are you not a Socinian?” 
‘The good Archdeavon published, in 1768, * Considerations on 
the present State of the Controversy between the Protestdnts‘and 
Papists of Great Britain and Ireland.” And his literary labours 
were closed, in 1780, by a very important addition to our National 
Biography: :“ Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, Esq," the munificent 
Patron of Literature; a work which is thus charaeterized by a 
gentleman in every respect well qualified to appreciate its merits’: 
“ On the death of Mr, Hollis, several persons who were attached to 
his principles, and greatly respected his known worth, spontane- 
ously bore each their honourable testimony to his character, in 
the fugitive productions of the day. But it was not till the year 
1780, that the publick were possessed of. the Memoirs of thia 
extraordinary man, in two volumes quarto. ‘The publication of 
this Work did honour to Mr. Brand Hollis its patron, and to 
Mr, Archdeacon Blackburne, the learned and nervous writer who . 
‘compiled it. A-copy was presented to all the more respectable 
- Libraries at home and abroad, and gratuitously deposited on the 
Shelves ofa very reat nwnber of individual friends—the friends 
of Liberty,..It is necdless now to speak in praise of these Volumes. 
But it may‘be Jamented, without being thought too fastidious, 
that the Writer was not earlicr furnished with all the materials 
that formed the basis of his Work, in order the better to dispose 
of them in the arrangement. ‘Vhe Memoirs, however, form an 
honourable and lasting monument of one who was ‘ nobly and 
ingenuously devoted to the’ service of his country by deeds of 
peace,’—The suspicious eye with which both Mr. Thomas Hollis 
and bis Biographer beheld the Roman Catholicks, and the re- 
strietions under which they contended that Roman Catholicks 
should continue to be bound, constitute the only error of im- 
portance in the Book. And this was more the error of the 
times in which they lived, than of the men j--men who, had 
they lived some few years later, would have survived these pre- = 
judices (for such I myst call them), and, consistently with the. 
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rank in literature,-and in private life, would reflect 
honour on any cause they thought it right or pru~ 
dent to advocate. 


for all other Religionists, would have been the advoeates of full, 
equal; and perfect religious Hberty, and for extending the parti- 
cipation of all civil rights to the subjects of civil government.— 
Mr. Brand Hollis, in writing to Mr. Blackburne (Oct. 5, 1779), 
when the manuscript of these Memoirs was brought to a ‘con- 
dlusion, emphatically says, ‘ You may, with Milton, survey the 
progress of your Works, and mark their reputation, making 
their way Hike a rapid torrent over malignity and envy, calm 
and confident, relying on your own merit with steady conscious- 
ness; and waiting, without impatience, the vicissitudes of. opi- 
nion, and the impartiality ofa future generation, —On printing ” 
the ‘Remarks on Johnson's Life of Milton,’ which were included. 
in the Memoirs (pp. 533—-583), and were also separately printed, 
jn dtodecimo, the size of the first edition of Johnson’s ¢ Lives of 
- the Poets; “Mr. Brand Hollis observes, ina letter to the Autifor, 
dated November 1779; ‘The Remarks ave finished, and are a 
severe lesson for the abandoned Pensioner, He is let down in his 
own way, but with severity and decorum, though without much 
hopes of reformation in him. [See vol. H. p.551,) But they 
may deter others from following his prostitution, Jest they 
ghould be ‘delivered Gown to posterity in their true colours. I 
ink this Work is a noble sacrifice to the manes of Milton, and 
a Painting which will live through sneceeding generations, and 
be an antidote to the poison of the malicious Balance-master 5 for 
which reason we have cast off an impression Of the Re aks in 
duodecsno, the same size with his ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ to ac- 
company them.’ —‘ ‘he Memoirs, which abound with various 
valuable materials and communications, were published withont 
that rery useful pendage, an judex. A certain friend, then, 
personglly unknown to Mr. Brand Hollis, voluntarily supplied: 
this deficiency, and sent a copy of it in mar ript,<formied in. 
the course of his second readin: a present to thé Patron of 
the Work, in ret for the copy of the Memoirs which he had. 
received from him. Concerning these Papers My. Brand Hollis 
wrote to Mr. Blackbume (October 1, 1781): © I have received a 
most interesting present from —-——, the Index to which you 
allude. It is drawn up with judgment, it is very full and accu- 
yate, and will be of great use. . If you approve, it may be printed 
with a few corrections for the pr ithe printing of thia 
Index, however, was by some oversignt, oF javoluntary delay, 
postponed till after Mr- Grand Hollis’s decease ; since which it 
has been printed, and distributed wherever it was known to be 
“wanted. —When the Memoirs of Mr: Thomas Hollis were under- 
‘taken, the Writer entertained no thoughts of any remuneration; 
ee a et Peaginn nf navne-a faithful and honourable tri- 
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* The Second Part of a Literary Correspondence, 
between the Bishop of Gloucester and a late Pro- 


of making some grateful return for that Gentleman’s liberal and. 
marked remembrance of himself, by bequeathing to Mr. Black~ 
burne a legacy of 5001. But Mr. Brand Hollis, considering the 
extent of the Work,—the time and attention which it had taken, 
-—that it had defeated the prosecution of another roble literary. 
design (the projected Life of Martin Luther),~and that the 
Work had been accomplished with all the propriety, dignity, 
and onasterly spirit, which the warmest friend to’ our Hero 
could have desired, and far beyond any thought which he himself 
ever harboured,—presented the Writer with the sum of 10001, ; 
‘hoping,’ as he expressed himself, «that in what he might be 
Geficient, the Writer would sacrifice to friendship and posterity. 
The baseness of the times,’ he adds, “traduces the most worthy 
characters ; but when there is a head and a hand to delineate 
them with truth and force, such a portrait is not easily disfigured 
without others being able to trace out the imposture.” 
Dr. Disney's Life of Thomas Brand Hollis, Esq. p.9, 10. 
Full of years and honours, the good Archdeacon left the world, 
without a struggle or a sigh, in his chair, at Richmond, Aug. 7, 
1787, wt. 83; and was buried on the 10th in his parish church, 
“The late Archdeacon Blackburne (with his judgment and 
powers of mind in extraordinary vigour, his eye-sight only 
much impaired, though not wholly gone) had been for a long 
time laying-in various materials from books and other sources, 
and had attended much’to the Works of this Reformer [Luther], 
with a view.to have given his Life in English; in which he had 
Made some small beginnings. But he was diverted from it at 
first by another work; and afterwards, by the shoek he received 
‘from the loss of his second son, Dr. Thomas Blackburne, who 
was cut-off by a fever, in his 31st year; and the more, as he 
depended upon him to complete whatever he might leave im- 
ani to which however he was fally equal, being a schular of 
ine parts, improved hy classical and alt other knowledge, besides 
his eminence in his profession.” Findicie Priestleiane, p. 280. 
In November 1799 I received a letter for the Gentleman’s Ma« 
gazine, from Mr. William Comber, to vindicate the Archdeacon 
from a misrepresentation which had been mace of him (in an- 
other publication) as a Puritan, and an Arian or Socinian. Mr, 
Comber observes, “ that the reasons suggested do not prove him 
a Puritan; but that, on the contrary, his not preventing his son 
from taking orders, his having promoted my entering into that 
profession, when Fam sure he had too great a regard for me to 
promote what he thought [ should be wrong in doing ; his 
having executed in person ti his death the duties of his office 
1_as Avehdeacon, as well as another judicial ecclesiastical office ; 
juand his not having resigned his preferment, although I knew 
prhim to be of a generous and disinterested dispositian having 
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fessor of Oxford: Aceurately printed from an au- 
thentic Copy. To which are added the Notes of 





shy youth till his death: all these circumstances, Esay, I have 
argued,” are sufficient proofs that he did not think ‘aarEpiscopal 
form af Clurch-government unlawful, and, eonsequently, was 
not Puritutical; especially as he many years ago assared me that, 
if We found he could not exercise his functions with perf ct sa» 
tisfaction, he had made up his mind ta resign them, and retire; 
and I gave him full credit for integrity and honour. =~ Havi 
thus, | hope, exculpated hin from the charge of Hectasing t 
also subjoin a letter, which I wrote some years ago to a friend, 
‘and which, ¥ hope, will evidently acquit him of Arianism or 
Socinianism; and which 1 now send, being desirous to shew 
a grateful respect for his memory: wherein J hope you wilh 
gssist me, by circulating the contents. W. Comper. 
; “To the Rev. Francis Blackburne. 

* «Dear Siz, Kirbymoorside, Sept. 11, 1793. 

‘Understanding that attempts are made to propagate an tea, 
that. the late Archdeacon Blackburne’s (your worthy father’s) 
gentiments corresponded with the modern Unitarians (as they call 
themselves), my respect for the memory of sa near and valuable a 
Relation, as well as my regard for the interests of true Religion, 
urge me ta furnish you with a proof of his latest opinion on 
the nature of our Saviour Jesus Christ; which I hope will, with 
any ingenuous mind, irrefragably refute any such idea. And, 
as I take it for granted you m wish to rescue your, father's - 
character from such an extraordinary misrepresentation, you 
aye perfectl, at liberty to make this information as publie as you 
whoose, as 1 should be glad, by my testimony, to be instrumental 
in proving the filsehood of the report.— You know, Six, your 
father honoured me with a cons:derable degree of his esteem 
and+contidence to the very eonclusion of his life., 1t is not, 
therefore, surprizing that he should communicate to me :hig 





sentiments, especially when he was certain the knowledge of * 


them would give me Satisfaction. — To the best of my memory, 
he more than vuce, in some of the latest conversations 1 had with 
him, and, | believe, at the distance of a year or two from each 
other, expressed himself as follows, as nearly as I can recollect: 
Cousin Comber, I sirmly believe the Divinity of Christ. My 
answer, I think, was, ‘ jam very glad of it, Sir. He added, at 
the same time, What Dr. Priestiey believes concerning Jesus Christ, 
Ido not know, as 1 never could get an answer to that question 
either fron himself or ary of his connexions ; Ot words to that 
effect. This declaration was not made accidentally, but with an 
evident design, as appeared to me (and, 1 think, a positive re- 
ue-t), that | would take particular notice of it; which I there- 
dre for 1 felt great joy in hearing it. And, as it was made 
Se ee eredly. and, as far as Ecan.recellect 
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the first Editor, with Notes upon Notes, and Re- 
marks on the Letters *,” 8vo. 

“ Deleetus Epigrammatum Grecorum +, in usum 
Schola Mionensis,” vo. 


doubt these were his rea? and lust sentiments on that subfect — 
L hope where’ this is known it will elflectualiy do away the idea 
of his being associated in epinion with the leaders of the modern 
Unitavians.—~-I am, dear Sir, your affectionate Kinsman, and 
d hanmble servant, W. Comsrr.” 

E dl the widow of Joshua FE worth, esq. of 
Nead, by whorn he had issue thre id three daughters, 
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FF i t nes uge. 
2. Thomas, M.D. P.R.S. and late of Darham, who died, un- 


married June 16, 1782, beloved, honoured, and lamented. His 
memoralie refusal of subscription for the dexrev of Bachelor of 
Arts at Cambridge accompanied by the foilowins P 

“TE Thomas Blackburne do } y declare, that 
belie? and persuasion of the truth of the Christian Religion, as 
it is exhibited in the Scriptures ; that I have hitherto conmmuni- 
cated with the Chareh of Ey sland as by law esta! 1; and 
thai [have no present intention to communicate with any other. 

Jan. 29, L773. Witness my hand, Tnonas Brack 
He proeeeded to his *cegyee in physick at Edinhury: 
tember 3775, writing his Thesis, De Medicis Institut 

3. Wiiliam Blackburne, M.D. at London, and F.S 

The da ers were, 1. Jane, marsied to the Rev, Dr. D 4 
2. Alice, who died an infant ; and, 3. Savah, married, in 1782, 
fo the Rev, John Hall, rector of Chew ¥ wna in Souiersetshire. 

* Ovly 75 copies were printed: See vol. V. p. 624. 

+ “Mr. Pote tells me that you are to re-print for him our 
«Selecta ex Poctis Griecis,’ which gives me pleasure with the 
prospect of its being more correctly and reputably done than we. 
could expect it to be any where else. The copy, which he says 
he has given you to print from, is eorrected with a peo in a few 
places; but those very few compared with others still uncor- 
rected; as you will see, and (1 trust) amend, 

“F siteercly condole with you on the Joss of our friend, that 
excellent man and scholar, Dy. Taylor. J. F." 

“MS Letter of Dr. Foster to Mr, Bowyer, April 17, 1766. 

Dr. John Foster was a native of Windsor, and son of aa 
Alderman of thet borough. He was sent early to Eton school, 
under the care of Septimius Plamtre, where he discovered great 
abilities. He was there soon noticed by the excellent’ and 
earned Dr, Burton. From Eton he proceeded to King's col- 
lege, Cambridge, in i7iS ; where, in 1750, he was elected into - 
one of the University scholarships of Lord Craven’s foundation, 
In the Cambridge Luctus, in 41751, on the death of Frederick 

Bince of Wales, Mr. Foster, then a scholar only of King's, Jas 
excellent cepy of Latin Hexameters. He printed, in -tto, in 
1752, 
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The «History of Greenland,” published by the 
Rev. John Gambold, the -wortby Moravian Divine*. 





1752, “Oratio habita Cantabrigie in Collegio Regali mon. Febru- 
arii die Fundatoris Memoriz sacra, aS ohanine Foster; Coll. Regal. 
Soc. et Acad. Scholar. Accedit etiam, ab eodem scriptum, car- 
men Coinitiale.” Jn 1754-he obtained one of the Members Prize 
Hecenteii for Middle-Bachelors. He took the degree of B.A. 

1753; M.A. 1756; and D.D. (per literas regius) 1766. As soon | 
as he ‘became a Fellow of his College, he returned to Eton schecl. 
as an assistant; and on Dr. B: wnard s promotion to the provost- 
ship, in 1765, he succeeded to the head inastership, This office 
bis health compelled him to resign, ii July 1773; and he became 
in that year (on the.death of Provost Sumner of King’s) Canon of 
Windsor. This preferment he did not live long to enjoy; his: 
health cai n to the German Spa, where ‘he died, in Sep- 
tember 1773; and where his remains were’ interred, but after- 
wards yemoved to Windsor, and deposited near those of his 
father, in the parish church-yard. Over his body wes erected a 

“peat tomb, on which is this inscription, written by himself’; 



























Jouannes Foster, §.T.P. : 
2 natus anno Domini 1731; 
obii anno 17735. ., 
Literas, quaruin rudimenta Eton hauseram, 
e in Coll, Regali excolui, 
Etonze postca cocui. 
Qui fucrim, .ex hoe marmore cognosces j - 
qualis vero, cognosces alicubi ; 
eo scilicct supremo tempore, 
qui cgomet, qui ct iu fueris, coynoscam, 
Abi, viator, et fac seduld, 
ut ibidem bonus ipse tune appar 
Dr. Foster published:a learned work in 1762, intituled,, *% $3 
Essay on the different Nature of Accent and Quantity, with ay 
Use and Application in the Pronunciation of the English, L 
and Greek Languages; containing an Account and “Explanation: 
of the antient fenes, and a Defence .of the present, System of 
Greck accentual Marks, against the Objections of Isaze Vossius, 
Henninius Sarpedenius, Dr. Gally, and others.” Many of his 
School Exercises are extant in MS. which do him great credit. 
. Harwood’s Alumni Etonenses, ert 
* Of whom some account has been given in vol. II. p, 219; 
which may be added the following particulars, fromthe “ ures. 
of the Moravian Church :” ‘Mr. Gambold’s connexion with the 
Brethren commenced in 1738, when Peter Boehler visited Oxford, 
and held frequent meetings with John and Charles Wesley, ‘ for 
“the edification of awakened people, both Jearned and unlearned.’ 
» His Discourses werein Latin ,and were interpreted by Mr. Gambold.” 
His “Maxims, Theological Ideas, and Sentences, &e.” appeared in 
3751, Svo, “ He was s consecrated a Bishop at an English pro, 
vincip, 
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Rhazes “De Variolis *,” 8vo. 

Martin’s Dissertation + on the Blasphemy, &e. 
against the Holy Ghost,” 8vo. 

Mr. Holwell’s ¢ “ Selecti Dionysii Halicarnas-. 
sensis de Priscis Scriptoribus ‘Tractatus, Giaecé & 
Latiné,” 8vo. : 

“ The Life of Maecenas, with Critical, Historical, 
and Geographical Notes, corrected and enlarged. 
By Ralph Schomberg§, M.D. Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. The Second Edition.” 8vo. 


vineial Synod held at Lindsey House, in Nov. 1754, and was 
greatly esteemed for his piety and learning by several English 
Bishops, who were his contemporasies in the University of 
Oxford. In 1765 a congregation was settled by Bishop Gam- 
bold, at Coothill, in Ireland.” J} shall also take the opportunity 
of-annexing a short account of this pious Divine, by a friend 
who knew him in the early part of his life: “Mr. Gambold was 
a singular, over-zealous, but innocent enthusiast: He had not 
quite fire enough in him to form a second Simon Stylites. He 
was presented {o Stanton Harcourt by Bishop Secker, I think in 
1739, but cannot becertain. [Dr. Secker succeeded Dr. Potter 
as Bishop of Oxford, in 1737, and probably presen’idy Mr. Gam~ 
bold (for the living is in the Bishop of Oxford's gift}in 1739.]—~ 
He had been only Chaplain of Christ Church, not a Student (the 
term given to the Fellows) of that Royal Foundation. He de- 
serted his flock in 1742, without giving any notice to his worthy 
diocesan and patron, to associate with people, among whom, 
though he might be innocent, have been some monstrous cha- 
racters. When he was young, he had nearly perished through 
digregard to-his person. At this time he was kindly relieved 
‘by his brother collegian in the same department, Dr. Tree, a 
person well known in London; but the tale is not worth 
gaining.” Letter from Mr. Daniel Prince to J. N. 

.o™ That I may not be accused of decking Mr. Bowyer with 
borrowed plumes; it will be proper to mention, that this volume 
was printed, with Mr. Bowyer's Arabic types, in the office of 
Mr, William Richardson. - 

+ Printed at the expence of the munificent Mr. Jennens of 
Gopsal ; of whom see hereafter, under the year 1772. 

3 See vol-I1. p. 217. Extracts from Mr. Pope's T: ranslation, 
corresponding with the Beauties of Homer, selected from the 
Tliad by W. Holwell, B.D, F.R.S. Chaplain in Ordinary to His 
Majesty,” were published, in 2 vols. Svo. 1776. 

§ Son of Dr. Isaac Schomberg, a man celebrated for his 
engaging manners and social virtues; and remarkable also on 

* account of his contest with the College of Physicians, which 
2 lasted from 1751 to 1753 (see Gent, Mag. vol. XXI. p.569; and 
“tyol, XXUL p.341); and of which a brief account may not be 

nacccptable: ‘|The President and Censors summoned Dr. 
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«Q. Horatii Flacei Epistole ad Pisones et Au- 
gustum; ‘with an English Commentary and Notes: 


Schomberg to answer such things as should be objgéted to him 
concerning his skill in physick. The Doctor answered, by letter, 
that he hoped they would excuse his waiting upon them Ul he 
had obtained lis Doctor’s degree from Cambridge ; and that he 
would have made this report in person, but that he did not 
choose to mest a man who was disagreeable to the whole pro- 
fession, ‘This letter was judged improbable and indecent, and 
the Doctor was summoned a second time. , In consequence of 
this summons, the Doctor attended, and, being entered at Cam- 
bridge, repeated his request, that he might be indulged, as others 
had been, and that his examination might be deferred till he 
had procured his degree. ‘This vequest was denied, and the 
Doctor refusing to be then examined, his practice was inter- 
dicted; and others of the profession prohibited from joining 
with him, under the penalty of 5/. for the first offence, 101. for 
the second, and for the third offence, or nonpayment'of the ffhe, 
expulsion from the College. The Doctor having obtained his 
degree, attended the Censors’ board, produced his diploma, and 
a certificate of his naturalization; and requested to be examined, 
in order to his being admitted a Candidate, as a matter of right. 
After being several times questioned, it was agreed that he had 
made proper satisfaction; and that he should be examined, with- 
out determining in what quality. The Doctor went through 
the usual examinations without objection; and then, desirin, 
to be admitted a Candidate, as matter of right, was refused, but 
without any reason assigned. The interdiction of his practice 
still continued ; and having applied to be admitted as a Candi- 
date four times after his examination, he was still told, by a 
yerbal message, that the question had been determined in the 
negative; but, if he desired a livence to practice, be was at liberty 
to apply to the College for that purpose. ‘The Doctor again re- 
peated ‘his request, and again received the same answer, [Tha 
matter was then brought before the Court of Chancery; when 
it was determined that the College had a right to refuse the 
Doctor's claim to be admitted, and that the admission of persons 
who had obtained a Doctor's degree waz, therefore, a matter of 
favour, and not of right]. The Docier applied to be admitted 
as of favour, but was refused; upon which he wrote a letter to 
the College, declaring that he considered the misunderstanding 
between them as a great misfortune; that he never intended an 
affront ; was sorry that his behaviour had given offence; and 
declared, that if he was so happy as to be adinitted a Candidate, 
he would do every thing in his power to promote the peace, 
welfare, and honour of the College.” Dr. Schomberg died 
March 4, 1761; leaving two sons; one of whom, Isaac Schom- 
». berg, M.D. a very eminent and learned physician, appears to 
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To which are added Critical Dissertations. - By 
the Reverend Mr. Hurd. In three volumes. The: 
fourth Edition, corrected and enlarged,” 8vo. 


1780, is thus recorded: “ His great talents, and knowledge in 
his profession, were universally acknowledged by the gentlemen 
of the faculty; and his tenderness and humanity recommended 
him to the friendship and esteem, ‘as well as. veneration, of” his 
patients. He was endued with uncowwmon quickhess and saga 
city in discovering the source, and tracing the progress, of a dis- 
order; and though, in geneval, a friend to prudent regimen, 
rather than medicine; yct in emergent cases he prescribed with 
a correct and happy boldness, equal to the eccasion. He was 
so averse from that sordid avarice generally charged, perhaps 
often with great injustice, on the faculty, that many of his 
friends in affluent cireumstances found it impossible to force on 
him that reward for his services which he had so fairly carned, 
and which his attendance so well merited. As a man, he was 
sincere and just in his principles, frank and amiable in his tem- 
per, instructive and lively in his conversation, his many singu- 
larities endearing him still farther to his acquaintance, as they’ 
proceeded from“an honest plainness of manner, and visibly 
flowed froma benevolent simplicity of heart. He was, for 
days, sensible of his approaching end, which he encountered 
Wwith.a calmness and resignation, not easily to be imitated by 
those, who now regret the loss of so good a’ man, so valuable a 
friend, and so skilful a physician.”"—Ralph, the younger son, was 
also bred to the profession of his father and brother; and, having 
taken the degree of M.D. published, in 1746, 1. « An Ode on the 
present Rebellion;” and also, 2. ‘An Account of the present Re- 
bellion, by R. Schomberg, M.D. 1746.” The next publication of 
Vis that | have met with’ octavo volume, handsomely printed, 
‘of about 200 pages, dedicated to Dr. Bernard, and intituled, 3. 
_ Aphorismi Practici; sive observationes médice, tam veterum 
‘quana recentiorum quos in usum medicinz Tyronum collegit, et in 
. 6rdinem alphabeticam digessit, Radulphus Schomberg, M.D.1750.” 
‘Pr-Ralph Schomberg was at that period “settled at Yarmouth, 
where he practised with success, and where he devoted. those 
hours of leisure, which a young physician must always have, ta 
the collecting’ instructions, in the fonn of Aphorisms, for him- 
self, and for every other physician of his standing, ‘from authors 
whom it wag.a credit to him to shew himself so well acquainted 
with. The Aphorisms are succinct, intelligible, of consequence, 
and shew a critical knowledge of more of the authors from whom 
they are collected, than concerns only those passages. There 
are some of them that fly a little in the face of the present mode 
of common practice indeed, but they are not to be too hastily 
condemned for that. The.Collector seems to have thrown them 
thus in the way of observation, to put those who have most op- 
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“An Account of the Life of John Ward, LL.D. 
Professor of Rhetorick in Gresham College; F.R.S, 


déstly asserted; and éarry conviction with theni? there“#ré some 
authors he has been obliged tu indeed, in places, which, were wa 
té have judged of them, we would have avoided; but our differing, 
from him in-opinion, in regard to the works of another, is no mt 

that he is in the wrong.- Upon the whole, nobody will deny him 

the character of a judicious Collector ; nor dees he seem ambi- 

tious ofa greater: the man who can retain the knowledge contained 
in this small compass, will not be at a loss to give an account of 

his profession, or to. know what intention he is to prescribe iny 

even under any uncommon symptoms.” (Monthly Review, volt 

IV, p. 52.—~4. © Prospori Martiani Annotationes in Cecas Prano-. 

tiones Synopsis; ‘accurante R. Schomberg, M.D. 1751.” He wag 

elected F.S. Av July 6, 17523 -soon after changed his residence 

from Yarmouth to the gayer scenes of Bath; where he. wag, 
seated. in 1762, when he published, 5. ** Van Swietan’s Cora. 

mentaries abridged,’ 6. A ‘Treatise of the Colica Pictorum~or 

the Dry Belly-ache; 8vo, 1764." 7. ‘‘ Du Port de Signis Morbo+ 
rum Libri quatuor. Quibus. accedunt Note Auctoris;. aliorum, 

eruditorum Medicorun, et, sparsim-Editoris, Radulphi Schom:. 

ery, M.D, Societ: Antiquar: Lond: 1766."+,8.- «The Death of 
Bucephalus, a Farce, 1765... 9, “¢The Life of Meecenas, 1767." 
10. “ The Judgmeiit of Paris,-a Burlotta, i768," _ 11. A Second, 

Volume of the “Abridgement, of Van Swictan’s Commentaries}, 
1768." 12. 4 Critical ‘Dissertation..on: the Characters ‘and: 

‘Writings of Pindar and-Horace. - In a Letter to the Right Hon, 
ourable the Earl of B—---. By Ralph Schomberg, M.D. 1769 ;" 

which was thus concisely characterized: ‘* A remarkable piece of 
plagiarism. We have now before.ns a litde ducdecimo, printed 
at Paris, in 1673, and intituled, ‘Comparaison de Pindare et 

@ Horses. .. Dediée &, Mons:-le Premier. President.’ .,.Par Mons,” 

Blondel, Maistre des Mathematiques de Monsigneur le Dauphin. 
From this work has Dr. Ralph Schomberg, of Rath, pilfered and 
translated what he has given to the publick as his own ¢ Critical 
Dissertation on the Characters and Writings: of -Pindar. and 
‘Horace : ‘a procedure which requires no farther explanation!" 
But it is hoped we shall hear n6 more of this honourable gentle-- 
than, in the Republick of Literature?’ Monthly Review, vol. ALE; 
p. 230. This charitable hope, however, was not fullilied. <The 
‘Doctor was afterwards heard of in a money transaction of which, 

‘we shall not relate the particulars.->He was ..the author of @ 
Tragedy called “ Romulus and Hersilia,” ia 17925;..which Mr. 
Steevens thus pointedly noticed in the “ Biographia Dramatica:", 
‘© Within a few months past, this Tragedy has been recom 
mended by some Paragraph-writer. in our public prints, as. fit 
for immediate exhibition. , There is‘a difficulty, however, in, 
ascribing the slightest notice of it to any.other pen than that of 

its authgr:<:An anonymous Drama; indeed, on the same subject, 
: : : and 
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and F.S.A. By Mr: Thomas Birch, D.D. Sec. B.S. 
and F.S.A.” from hints suggested by several learned 
Friends, and finished for the press after the death of 
Dr. Birch, by his intimate friend and executor Dr. 
Maty, in $vo, . 

«The Principles of the English Language di- 
gested; or, English Grammar reduced to Analogy. 
By James Elphinston *.” 12mo. 2 vols.” . 


and-with the same title, 4to, was published in 1685; a piece 
conéerning ‘which the original Compiler of the present Work 
(Mr. Baker] has. expressed himself in favourable terms. Per- 
haps Dr. Schomberg, with his usual freedom, may have bor- 
rowed, and with: his usual awkwardness.may have spoiled it. 
Compare also his ‘ Life of Meecenas’ with that written by Mei« 
borius, and then exclaim with Horace: 
; : —moveat cornicula risum 

a Furtivis nudata coloribus ! 

' ‘Ben the all-swwallowing vase at Bath-Easton has been found to, 

nauseate our Doctor's compositions. When it was first opened, 
he was a constant candidate for the myrtle wreath. The wreath, 
however, as if indced with prescience of his future shame, per- 
sisted in avoiding the slightest contact with his head.” 
-fter the period above alluded to, Dr. Schomberg retired from 
the public exercise of his profession, first to Pangbourn in 
erkshire, and afterwards to Reading. The Obituary of Mr. 
Urban'’s LXJ1d Volume records, that, on the 29th of June, 
1792; ‘Ralph Schomberg, esq. died at Reading.” 

* My account of-this.singular but truly worthy man shall be 
abridged from a memoir of him which was presented to me ia 
1909 by R. C. Dallas, esq. one of his grateful pupils +. 

James Elphinston was born at Edinburgh, Dec: 6,.1721. 
‘Fle was the son of the Rev. William: Elphinston ; his mother’s 
maiden -name. was Honeyman; she was the daughter of the 
Minister of Kinef, and the niece of Dr. Honeyman, bishop of 
Orkney. Ey the marsiage of his sister with the late Willian 
Strahan, Esq. the King's Printer, he was uncle to the Rev. Dr. 
George Strahan, vicar of Islington, rector of Cranham, and -pre~ 
bendary of Rochester; to the present Andrew Strahan, esq. M.P. 
avho succeeded his father as his Majesty's Printer; to the late 
Mrs. Spottiswoode, the wife of the Jate John Spottiswoode, esq. 
‘of Spottiswoode in Scotland; and to the late Mrs. Johnston, the 
wife of the late Andrew Johnston, esq. father of the present 
Gen. Johnston, and of the Lady of Sir Andrew Monro, bart. 

« Mr, Elphinston received his education at the High School of 
¥dinburgh, which for many generations las been among the 

+. From Mr Dallas’s situation as a pupil of Mr. Elphinston’s, be had 


the honour of being presented to Dr.Jortin, Dr. Franklin of Philadelphia, 
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“An Essay on the Coins of €unobelin: In an 
Epistle. to. the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 


mast celebrated of the British Empire for Learningyand the 
eminent Scholars it has produced.—From the High School, it is 
presumed, Mr. Elphinston went to the College of Edinburgh, as 
he mentions in one of his letters a recollection from college ; 
where, or soon after he. left it, he became the tutor of Lord 
Blantyre, He took a pleasure in boasting of being a tutor when 
he was gcarcely seventeen years old—About the time he came of 
age he was introduced to the celebrated Historian Carte’; whom 
he. accompanied in a tour through Holland and Brabant, and-to 
Paris, where he remained some time an inmate in the house of 
his fellow-traveller and friend, received great civilities, and per- 
fected his knowledge. and practice of the French language, in 
which he not only conversed, but wrote both in prose and verse 
with the facility and elegance of the most accomplished natives. 
On the death of Mr. Carte, ten years after, Mr. Elphinston men- 
tioned him in the following manner to a friend. ‘You will*T 
am sure, condole with me on the loss of my valuable friend Mr. 
Carte. He was in London some weeks ago, preparing for the 
publication of his fourth volume. He was most.-cordial good 
company. But he breathed no less benefit to the publick than 
to his friends. He told me that, after finishing his History, - 
when he could play with his time, as he phrased it, he meant:to 
animadvert ypon Lord Bolingbroke. ‘Though this Jast must’ 
fall by his own inconsistence, what has England not lost in het. 
Historian! and how light to me, in comparison, was a group of 
deaths, that crowded upon us in one morning, which separately 
“might each have claimed a tear, but which were all swallowed 
up in Mr. Carte’s !"—On Mr. Elphinston’s leaving France, he im- 
mediately repaired to his native country. His worldly circum-. 
stances, fortunately for many, were such as rendered it necessary. . : 
for him to employ his.talents and attainments with.a view to hig. 
support; and soon after his return to Scotland, he becamean: 
inmate in the family of James Moray, esq. of Abercairny in Perth« 
shire, to whose eldest son he was tutor, and who, it appears from: 
a letter of his mother's, had become his patron at that early 
period of his life. The manner in which she mentions it gives 
a pleasing idea of patronage: ‘1 heartily bless God. for your 
.. safety and welfare, and that you enjoy the good company of your 
patron, which I know you so much wished and Jonged for.” 
The patronage that excites such longing is truly delightful and 
noble; it at once stamps a character of worth on the protected, 
and of good sense and amiable feelings on the protector. How 
long Mr. Elphinston remained at Abercairny is uncertain; but 
in the year 1750 he appears taking an active part at Edinburgh 
in the circulation of Dr. Johnson’s “ Ramblers,” the numbers of 
which. with the Author's concurrence. he re-published in Seot-. 
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Carlisle, Presiden! the Society of Antiquaries ; 
Wherein that noble Set “of Coins is classed, and 


Jehnson was highly ‘gratified avith “the successful zeal “of his. 
fiend, and transcribed-himself the mottoes for the numbers of 

the’ English edition when published in volunies, affixing Se 
name of the trauslator, which has been continued in-every sub- 

«  Sequént edition —in the year 1750, Mi Elphinstoh, while resid- 
ing at Edinburgh; fost his mother, wf whose death he gave a 
teryeaffecting account in a letter to his sister, Mrs. Strahan, 
iienliving in ‘London. ‘This being shewn to Johnson, brought 
tents tohis“€yes, and produced from bis pen one of thes most 
beagtiful letters of condoleneé ever written. It was” published 
among his Works: “This debt Mr. Elphinston had aapelancholy 
opportnnity of repaying, sbout 2w6. years otter, when Johnson 
Jost-his wile, andagain in 1759, on the death of his mother; 

jidl in! coin Tess sterling. hi 47 6Lhe married Misa 

y daughter of a brother seneral Gordon, of Au- 
“end grand-daughter of Lord Auchintoul, one of the 
Senators of the College of Justice befure The Revolution of 1686. 










dnd fixed his abode near the Metropolis. of Bi Fi 
Bron upton, anid afterwards at Kensington; where'for mahy years 
] | atschool ina Targe and elegant house opposite forthe 
OGiis’s pardons; ant which at that time stood the first in ente! 
° Kensington. “fhis noble mansion Nas sinte tot only beén 
‘ Eniew hoiises, some ofwhich standupon the old play-ground, 
“but “defaced by the blagking-tipof the handsome bow-windows 
’ pélonging to the’oner ele a'Sraom at the toprof the Easterm, 
p of the hose ae that site of leaniting Mir, Elphinstow 
infused knowledge, iaste, and vintucinto the minds and” 
‘of his pupils, “but seized every Opportunity of ee 






eS About two years after Dis marriage rt A Hs 
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i, &cy he sent to the author-of the ‘ Night Thoughts," 
hose applause it received, both for the utility of the Work and 
the spirit of the ‘TYanslation: Finding no English Grammar of 
‘which he. 








Could approve, he about this time composed one him 


two duodecimo voltines. In 1763 he published his Poem ‘intis 
tiled ‘Education.’ “It is a complete plan of Reason detailed/in. 
‘verse.—It Was impossible for a man like Mr. Elphinston 
at Kensington without adding to the amber of his: 

P the’ great character who was then rector, Dr. Jortin, 
whose death, in 1770," was severely felt by Mr. Elphinstop. 
Jn March 1776, he gave up his school, but continued t& reside 
“the same house in Kensington for some time longer,” employ- 
ing himself in a Translation- of Martial, the Proposals. mtd 
. < shing) 

















Muses hinsclf, and of extending instruction and service 
jarger circle-of the worid.—In. the ‘year 1753 he made a. - 
version of the younger Racine's Poem of: * Religion,. sf 
: ae suggestion of Richardson, the amiable arthor of a 


self for eof his pupils, which he afterwands published “in. 
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sprue to our Britisly Wings upon rational 
rounds; the Opinions of the Antiquaries on the 


Hehing which he now began to circulate. ~ He rem 
+ Kensington in 1778; and im the same year lost hi : 
gtief on’that event was deep. ‘Such a Joss,’ as Dr. Johnson 
wroteto him on the occasion, ‘lacerates the mind, and breaks 
the whole system of purposes and hopes. It leaves a dismal 
vacuity in life, ‘that.affords nothing on which the affections can 
fix, or to which “endeavour may be directed.’ It is remarkable 
how ingenious grief is in starting accusations of deficiency 
towards a beloved object torn away from all future attentions, 
In gsletter to his nephew he says:. Though | flattered myself 
that I was neither inattentive nor insensible to what J enjoyed, 
various awd poignant are the regrets | now feel, when I reflect 
how imperfectly.1 promoted the happiness of her I price: held 
dearest on éarth, and how often f rather intended than admini- 
stered the numberless assiduitics indispensable to the comfort 
of one who composed eyery comfort to me. The Consdlatina, 
and affection he receiyed from his friends, and the Aowing-in 
of subscriptions to his Translation of Martial, conspired to draw 
him from despondence : and being advised to visit Scotland, he 
gave up his residence in London, disposed of his frrsiture, and 
ina short time set out upon his journey. In Scotland he received, 
numberless civilities; and there was a talk among his frie 
of the necessity of establishing a Professorship of the Modern 
Languages at the University of Edinburgh, with a wish that he 
should fill the chair.” The idea had been suggested by Mr, (soon 
after Sir John) Sinclair,” of Ulbster.” "fhe Lord Chief Bary 
Montgomery ; Dr. Robertson, the Histgriographer of Scotland; 
the Earl of Dalhousie, who had been Mir. Elphinston’s ‘pupil; 
Lord Elphinston ; and otheys, were consulted on the subject +" but 
it fell to the ground, aud in the Autnmn of 3779 he returned to 
Londoh, having previgusly given a Course of Lectures on the 
English Language, first at Edinburgh, and then in ‘the Pul 
hall of the University of He now published: his Systeg 
of Orthography, under the title of ‘ Propriety ascertained in her 
Picture ;* and determined to support his theory by practice, to 
make an effort to change the whole svsiem of Etymology for 
that of Analogy, to set Derivation at defiance, and create’a revo- 
lution in favour of Pronunciation; or, in his own, words, to 
+ make Orthography the Mirror of Orthoepy. From ‘this'time, ‘for 
the rest of his life, whatever he published or wroté was com- 
mitted to paper in his new mode of spelling.—-Mr. Elphinston 
was a Quixote in whatever he judged right: :in religion, in vir- 
tue, in benevolent interferences, the force of custom or a host 
of foes made no.impression upon him’; the only question with 
bim wes, should it be, or should it not be? Such a man might be 
foiled in an attempt, but was not likely to be diverted from one 
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Word Tascia are examined and r-fated, anrl a more 
probable one proposed; the Coins are illustrated in a 





The worst that can be said of his perseverance in so hopeless a. 
pursuit is, that it was a foible by which he injured no one but - 
himeelf. Painful indeed is it to think that a man of such merit 
and virtue should, by a well-meant undertaking, contract means 
of comfort, already but too narrow: but, in Mr. Elphinston's 
case, this pain is corapensated to the observer, by contemplat- 
ing the rectitude of soul and perseverance in frugality that pre- 
served his mind untainted and unbroken. He lived upon the 
square with the world; and, supported hy conscience and tem- 
perance, health and spirits never forsook him to the last day of 
his life, In his sister and brother-in-Jaw he had real friends: but 
the sincerity of Mr. Strahan in his opinion of Mr, Elpbinstou's 
scheme, and the spirit of the latter, who defended bis owa 
judgment, created a difference which at one time wore the 
appearance, without having the reality, of alienation, as was 
felly proved. My. Strahan dicd in the year 1785, and he. 
queathed a hundred pounds a year, a hundred pounds in ready 
money, and 20 guineas for mourning, to Mr. Elphinston, who 
expressed himself ‘deeply sensible of a generosity, though not 
‘then first demonstrated, never before fidly known.’ His sister 
survived her husband about a month; and by her will left her 
brother two hundred a year more. Noble spirits! ye have now 
received him in the mansions of bliss, where your gencrosity is 
unceasingly repaid with a glorious and eternal interest. 1f the 
voice of a mortal can accompany an angel through the everlust- 
ing gates, receive with his heavenly the earthly uibute of one 
who now wafts it as his pen passes along the paper that records 
your worth.—Mr, Elphinston was no solitary being: a more 
social or ailectionate heart was never bestowed on mun, Being 
now easy in his circumstan hie espoused a lady who, though 
many year's younger than himself’, had the discernment te appre- 
ciate the merits both of his headand heart. On the 6th of October 
1785, Miss Fatconar, the daughter of the Rev, James Faleonar, 
-aml the niece of Bishop Falconar, bestowed her hand vpow him; 
and a happier marriage, as proved by an experience of four and 
twenty years, has seldom been celebrated.— Soon after their 
Marriage, the brother of Mr, Elphinston, in a soyage to India, 
wrote a letter to his sister, which was to have been sent by a 
vessel met at sea, but he finished it too late; the vessel was 
under weigh: upon this he consigned the ietter to an empty 
bottle, which he corked, and threw overboard.. It was picked 
up, nine months after the date of it, by some fishermen, on the 
coast of Normandy, near Bayeux. ‘This circumstance, appa- 
rently trivial, proved of great importance in the life of Mr. 
Elphinston, as it was the cause of a friendship with M. De DcHe- 
ville, the Judge of the Admiralty of Bayeux, frou which he 
reevivred much vratification. Besides this. f anneare to heauc 
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short Commentary; and the-yarious uses that may 
be made of them, in elucidatifig the Antiquities of 


afforded the celebrated St. Pierre some arguments in favour of 
his visionary system respecting the tides——In the year 1787, he 
* once niore visited Scotland, wher be was again ‘received with 
affection and respect ; and, after a short stay, retuined to Eng- 
Jand, dnd fixed his residence at 1: ngton; where he continted 
for some ycats, cultivating Srlendship by social intercourse and 
epistolary correspondence ; and where, having preserved a large 
collection of letters during the space of 40 years, he amused 
himself in‘his Icisure with Arranging and publishing a sclection 
of them.—In the Spring of 1792, drawn by friendship, he re- 
“moved from Islington to Elstree, in Hertfordshire, whete his 
time was devoted to the same rational enjoyments ; friendship, 
conversation, antl letters; where Old Age gradually and “not 
uneasily advancer upon him; and where, feposing on the affec- 
tion, and supported by the increasiig assiduity of an amiable and 
exemplary wife, he lingered cheerfully on the verge of eternity, 
prepared, if ever man was, to obey with equal cheerfulness the 
summions to pass it—About three years ago the convenience of 
being nearer town induced hit fo take a house at Hammersmith, 
where he continued till his death, which took place on the Sth 
of Ostober 1£09, in the SSth ycar of hisage. Though he may 
be said to have possessed uninterrupted health, yet, a few week= 
previous tu his dissolution, one of his legs swelled, and putron 
- an,appearance that excited apprehension ; but this was totally 
removed, and he continned well and happy during his remaining 
days, on the very Jast of which no unustial symptoms were ob- 
served to create alana. He went to bed rather’ earlier than 
usual; bet awoke in the’ night, and, endeavouring to sit up, 
found himself too fecble; on which Mrs. Elphinston called in 
her sister, and shortly after he breathed his last, without a 
struggle or a pang. He was buried at Kensington: the same 
‘ried and never-failing attention which Mrs. Elphinston 
estowed upon him for nearly a quarter of a century, oon- 
tinued after life; be hal many year's ago rather hinted thantex- 
hi to her that his remains might be deposited there: 
the recollection wis followed by a ready compliance, and he was 
attended thither by a number of friends who loved and revered 
My. ESphinston’s Works were numerous: a ecitieal inves- 
2 af them would lead to t length? most of them pos~ 
sess sterling micrit ; which, Lewever, has been veiled by the 
orthographical clothing he p.rse le eave to‘all he wrote. 
He was a great Scholar and an excelient Critic. Asa Pout, his 
yersification was sometimes flowing and smooth, at others, un- 
harmoniows, and sacrificed not only to sense; but too often to 
rhyme, in which he allowed no Heence, Asa Prose Writer, he 
ceri > habituated his pen to an in 
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this Island, and many Passages of the Classics, are 
pointed out. Two Plates are prefixgd, wherein all 


was seldom. obscure; and at times he wrote with a simplicity which 
zhewed that he had the choice of style; as is apparent throughout 
his correspondence, which is, unfortunately, published in his 
own analogical orthography.—But, after all, it is as a man and 
a Christian that he excelled; as ason, a brother, a husband, and 
a father to many, though he never had children of his own, as 3 
friend, an enlightened patriot, and a loyal subject. His ‘ man- 
ners were simple, his rectitude undeviating.’ In Religion, he 
embraced the State Establishment to its full extent. His piety, 
though exemplary, was devoid of shew; the sincerity of it was 
self-evident: but, though unobtrusive, it became impatient on 
the least attempt at profanencss ; and an oath he could not en- 
dure. On such occasions he never failed boldly to correct the 
vice whencesocver it procecded.—Mr. Elphinston was middle~ 
sized and slender in his person: he had 2 peculiar countenance, 
‘which perhaps would have been considered an ordinary one, but 
for the spirit, and intellectual emanation which it possessed. 
He had singularities, some of which were undoubtedly foibles, 
He never complied with fashion in the alteration of his clothes, 
In a letter to a friend in 1762, he says, ‘Time has no more 
‘changed. my heart than my dress;’ and he might have said it 
yee on the Sth of October 1809. Lhe colour of his suit of 
clothes was invariably, except when in mourning, what is called 
a drab; his. coat was made in the fashion that reigned, when he 
¥eturned from France, in the beginning of the last century, with 
flaps and buttons to the pockets and sleeves, and without a cape: 
he always wore a powdered bag-wig, with a high toupee; and 
watked with a cocked hat and an amber-headed cane; his 
shoe-buckles had seldom been changed, and were always of the 
same size; and he never put on boots, It inust be observed, 
however, that he lately, more thon once, otiered to mas any 
change Mrs. Elphinston might deem proper: but ia her eyes his 
sirtues and worth had so sanciified his appearance, that she 
would have thought the alteration a sacrilege. Mr. Elphinston’s 
principal foibles originated, some in virtue itself, and others in 


the system he‘ had early laid down for preserving the purity of 
the English tongue. As an instance of the former, when any 
Jadies were in company whose sleeves were at a distance from 
their elbows, or whose hosvims were at all exposed, he would 
fidget from place to place, look askance, with a slight convul- 
sion of his leit eye, and never rest till he approached some of 
them, and, pointing to their azms, say, “ Oh yes, indeed! it is 
very pretty, but it betrays nore fashion than modesty!” or some 
similar phrase; after which he becamé Very good-humoured. In 
respect to the foible from the other source, it consisted in taking 
the liberty of correcting others in the mispronunciation of their 
Ey: ne, ae eee ee Meee mC eer eet See ea. EN Me geen Pe 
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the Coins are collected together in their respective 
Classes. By Samuel Pegge, A.M. To which is 
subjoined, A Dissertation on the Seat of the Cori- 
.tani, addressed to Matthew Duane, esq. F.S, A. 
and F.R.S.” 

-A Third Part of the Reverend Jonathan Toup’s 
“ Emendationes in Suidam,” Svo. 


that his intention was to oblige; and if it was not always re- 
eeived with deference, it ought at least always to have been 
attributed to the simplicity of his character, never to impolite 
ness, and still less to churlishness—How were these foibles obli- 
terated by the genuine kindness of his heart and the benevolence 
of his soul! It were endless to relate the instances of them. 
One shall suffice, and conclude this tribute to his memory, which 
might easily be swelled to double its bulk, by detailing. his vire 
tues; sentiments, and opinions.—He had a friend, who lost. a, 
virtuous, ainiable, and most beloved daughter.—The’ grief tHat 
such a loss intlicts is not to be soothed by the condolence of lane 
guage: the wretched man fled from the spot where his happiness 
had received the blow: he fied also from society. Mr. Elphin- 
ston, who understood Nature, assured him that under hia roof 
he should find a roum where he might grieve undisturbed. ‘Thi 
real friendship was accepted. In his house he remained { 
weeks, left entirely to the impulses of his own feelings. After a 
while, the conversation that was not forced was courted; anda 
degree of relief insinuated, which could never have been bestowed 
by active condolence. My child has offened her arms to receivs 
him; she has paid her father's debt in Heaven, which he could 
never have acquitted on earth !” ; = 
The following inscription is copied from a marble slab erected 
gn the-Bastern wa‘? of Kensington, church : ' 
= “* Sacred 
to the memory of 
James Evrxinsvon. 
His mind was ingenuous, 
: his heart was affectionate, 
his manners, though polished, were siinple, 
his integrity was undeviating ; 
he was a.great scholar, ay 
and a real Christian. 
Jorrix, Franxrin, and Jonsson, ; 
were in the number of his friends. 
He was born at Edinburgh, Nov. 25, 0.S, 1721, He died at 
Hammersmith, Oct. 8, 1869, and his remains are deposited near 
the South wall of the Church-yard. aah 
In grateful remembrance of his virtues and alfection, his Widow 
has caused this tablet to be engraven,” 
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‘* The Great Importance of a Religious Life *,” 


12mo. Of this valuable little Book Mr. Bowyer 
afterwards lived to print many large impressions. 


* Tt isa somewhat singular circumstance that the real Author 
of this most admirable treatise shauld fora long time have not been 
publicly known, and the more so, as it is plainly pointed out in the 
following ‘Short Charactcr” prefixed to some modern Editions: 
It may add weight, perhaps, to the reflexions contained in the 
following pages, to inform the Reader, that the Author's life was 
one uniforin exemplar of those precepts, which, with so generous 
@ zeal and such an elegant and afiecting simplicity of style, he 
endeavours to recommend to general practice. He left others to 
contend for. modes of faith, and inflame themselves and the 
world with endless controversy: it was the wiser purpose of his 
more ennobled aiin to act up to those clear rules of conditct 
which Revelation hath yraciously prescribed. He possessed by 
temper every moral virtue, by religion every Christian grace. 
He had a humanity that melted at every distress; a charity 
which not only thought no evil, but suspected none. He exer: 
cised his profession with a skill and integrity, which nothing 
could equal but the disintcrested motive that animated his Jac 
bours, or the amiable modesty which accompanied all his vir 
tues. He employed his industry, not to gratify his own desires ; 
no man indulged himself less: not to accumulate uscles wealth ; 
no man more disdained so unworthy a pursuit: it was for the 
decent advancement of his family, for the yencrous assistance of 
his friends, for the ready relief of the indigent, How often did 
he exert his distinguished abilities, yet refuse the reward of 
them, in defence of the Widow, the Faiherless, and him that had 
none to help him! In award, few have ever passed a more useful 
not one a more blameless life; and his whole time was employed 
either in doing good, or in meditating it. He died on the 6th 
day of April 1743, and lies buricd under the cloister of Lincaln’s 
inn chapel, Mem. pat. opr. -meR. FIL. pIC.”—The following 
Epitaph, inscribed on a stone under the cloister above referred 
to, will clearly point out the Author of the pious performance ; 

, “ "Here lies the body of * ‘ 
Wictttam Metxore, Esq, 
late one of the Senior Benchers 
ef this Hon. Society, who died 
April the 6th, 1743, in the 77'th 
year of his age,” 
. ‘The “ Great Impartance of a Religious Life” had been so com- 
monly attributed to John Perceval, the first Karl of Egmont, 
particularly by Mr. Walpole in his “Catalogue,” that, in 1779, I 
without hesitation ascribed it to that Nobleman in the « Supple- 
ment to Swift;” an error which, im 1782, was readily retracted. 
Let Mr. Melmoth’s name, therefore, be handed down to pos- 
terity wita the honour it #6 eminently deserves; and Jet the Aue 
te inte 
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‘In this year Mr. Bowyer was appointed to print 
the Rolls of Parliament and the Journals of the 


thorof the “Short Character” have his share of the honour due 
to the worthy Son of a worthy Sire. 

«William Melmoth, esq. born in 1666, became a bencher of 
Lincoln's Inn, and a celebrated pleader. Perhaps few persons 
have deserved more of posterity than this most excellent man, 
who made his profession the means of doing mankind every 
service that Religion could dictate. From the rich ke received 
the reward of his skill; ‘of the widow, the fatherless, and him 
that had none to help him,’ be would take nothing. Indeed, 
he passed “a most useful and blameless life. ‘His whole time 
was entployed in doing gocd or meditating it;’ and how could 
it more appear than in the excellent Work he composed, ‘ Bhe 
Great Importance of a Religious Life’ a Work which had gone 
through many large editions, and of which 42,000 copies had 
been sold in the eighteen years preceding 1784, and still continues 
to sell, What inast Intidelity think of this? A genuine Work of 
acknowledged worth, recommending Religion, published by an 
author, who was so far fron: displaying himself 4s such, that it 
has been but lately Known with certainty wa0 wrote the Treatise, 
which still continues tu have, as it well deserves, an extensive 
sale, How different is this from the tinsel wickedness we see 
sent forth by phitosophizing individuals: their names are embla~ 
goued, their praises inflated; new titles make new editions, with 
all the arts and wicks of their partizans ; while Religion shews 
its importance, by calling for the modest, the nameless author's 
avork, to conduct the Christian to his God. Go, Infidel, and 
blush {” Noble's Continuation of Granger, vol. UL. p.320, — 

A portrait of Mr. Mehnoth, by Richardson, 3s prefixed to the 
first edition of ‘fhe Great Importance of a Religious Life.” 
Another, by Schavionctti, is prefixed tu “ Memoirs of a late emi-+ 
nent Advocate, and a Member of the Hon. Society of Lincoin’s 
Jun, 1796,” a small octavo of 72 pages, of whieh 38 consist 
of epistolary correspondence. ‘Lhe Writer’s Father is the subject 
of these Memoirs; and we learn from them that, from early 
youth, the good man performed the painful but indispensable 
duty of comiuuning with his own heart, with the severest and 
most impartial sevutiny ;” consulting the eminent casuist on 
the subject, as also on the propriety of taking the oaths to 
William Lf. in order to the exercising his talents as an advocate 
in Westminster Hall; that he wrote an anonymous Letter to 
Abp. Tenison ; and ethers, probably with his name, to Daniel 
Defoe, against the jramoralities of the stage; but, above all, 
as on the author of “Tbe Great Importance of a Religious 
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House of Lords. He was principally indebted for 
this appointment to his noble Friend Hugh Earl of 


Hams, and under an order of the Court of Chancery, published_ 
his indigested Reports, with a well-expressed and manly Dedi- 
cation to Lord Chancellor King. He died of the strangury, 
which he endured with great patience, resignation, and forti- 
tude.~- He had once an intention of printing his own “ Re- 
ports ;” and a short time before his death ailvertised them at 
the end of those of his coadjutor Pcere Williams, as then 
actually preparing for the press. They have, however, not 
yet made their appearance.—Thus much for the Father, 

Of the younger Mr. Melmoth (who has been briefly noticed 
inwol: 1. p. 193), a further account shall here be given. He 
was. the eldest Son of his Father's second wife, ‘daughter of 
Samuel Rolt, esq. of Milton Erneys, co. Bedford.—In 1756 he 
was’ favoured with the appointment of a Commissioner of 
Bankrupts, by Sir John Eaidley Wilmot, ‘at that time one of 
thS Commissioners. of the Great Seal, an excellent discerner 
and rewatder of merit. This we learn from the Memoirs (or 
Parehttitia rather) of that worthy Judge, latély published by his 
Son’; where the following acknowledgment is preserved : 

«My. Lorp, Ealing, Dec. 6, W756. 

“I denied myself the satisfaction of waiting upon you till the 
terny was ended, in the hope-that I might then be so fortunate 
as to find you at hore; “but being disappointed of paying my. 
Tespects 1: you in person on Saturday lust, I beg leave to return, 
this manner. This favour is so much the 
» as you were pleased to confer it before ¥ 
! f making any application for that purposes 
and I entfeat your Lordship to do-me the jystness to believe, 
that [have the sentiments of it which so singular an obligation, 
deserves.” If the pubiick do not speak more from what it wishes 
than what it knows, J shall not be premature if I beseech your 
Lordship to continue the same favourable disposition towards 
me, when the Great Seal shall be placed in a single hand; but 
whatever may be.the event, I shall always consider myself as 
having the honour to be, my Lord, Yours, &c. W. Metmotu.” 

Mr. Melmoth’s permission to publish the above tetter was thus 
handsomely expressed to Mr, Wilmot: « 

“Dear Sin, Bath, July 21, 1796. 

© When I had the honour of your letter, I was confined te my 
bed by an indisposition, and still am, which, added to the infit- 
mities of great old age, has rendered me exceedingly feeble both 
in body and mintl. *** #*%*%* J Jament this total depres~ 
sion the more, as it disables me to be of the smallest service. 
to you in the pious Memoirs you are preparing for the press, 
and which I have reason to be firmly persuaded will be a tribute 
of filial affection and respect, ne Jess honourable to thé noble’ 
‘and most respectable Lord vour father. than to his wartby son. 
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Marchmont; and his gratitude to thaé‘worthy Peer 
is testified in the inscription placed: in “Stationers- 
hall, which will appear at the end of these Memoirs. 


Yam just risen from my bed to scribble these imperfect lines, 
and am-too weak to add more than that Iam, with the strictest 
trith, respect, and esteem, dear'Sir, Your, &c. W. Mexmoru.” 

Mr. Cole, in his MSS. styles Mr. Melmoth “a worthy and 
amiable character — lived some time at Shrewsbury, but now 
(1774) at Bath, where he married his second wife, an Trish 
lady.” ‘The. first wife was Dorothy, daughter of the celebrated 
Dr. King, principal of Mary hall, Oxfurd (see vol. U1. p2607) 3 
the sécond was Mrs. Ogle.—In November 1794, a gentleman, 
who well knew hiin, says, “ Mr. Melmoth is stpl living: at 
Bath, in full possession of his faculties, at the advanced age 
of 84; and, asa proof of it, has very lately favoured the literary 
world with a Pampblet, written with his usual classic elegance, 
being a vindication (arid a most successful one) of ‘his opinion 
respecting the conduct of Pliny towards the Christians, sn an- 
swer to an attack made upon it by the learned Mr. Bryant, It 
would -be indelicate, perhaps, to detuil particulars of the fife of 
any private gentleman still in being; for, though an Author nay 
be considered as 9 public character, the publick bave nothing to 
do but with his Works. Suffice it, therefore, to remark, in geneyal, 
that he is no less distinguished for inteeity of Hife, than ‘for 
polite manners and elegant taste. Iwi d the simple fact, 
that he is the eldest son of that great lawyer, and wood man, 
William Melmoth, esq. bencher of: Lincoln's hin, who died ia 
1743, leaving that valuable legacy to poste! ity, “fhe Great Im- 
portance of a Religious Life; a trict which has gone through 
27 editions, most of them reprinted under the inspection. of Mb. 
Mclnoth, and of which (according te the testimony. of the 
Editor’ of the Biographical Anecdotes of Mr: Bowyer) - above 
100,009, copies have been sold since the Author’s decease. ‘The 
Works of Mr. Meimoth are in eve ry body's hands, and are so 
well known that it would be scar necessary to give a list of 
them, were it not that, by the assumption of his name, some 
very, trifling: performances } have enjoved an ephemeral import- 
ance which did not belong to them or their anthor, who iiapr- 
dently enough teok up a nearly similar name; with dic iinocent 
* view, nerhaps, of raising the price, perhaps, rather than the 
reputction of his Wor See Gent. Maz. vol. LXIY. 

‘Mr, Melinoth is generally allowed to have been_cne of the most 
elegant Writers in the a Nation, He first becaine. known 
in the literary world, by a Translation of TI 
Consul; with occasional Eemarks, by Will ath; Esq. 
3746; 2vols. Svo; reprinted L7AT andi 748.4 dtrequently since, 
—Mr. Warton, ina Note on Pope's Works, mentions Welmosh's 
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The want of sufficient room now compelled him, 
though not without reluctance, te exchange White 


Pliny, as one of the few works that are better than the original.” 
And Dr. Birch, in his Life of Tillotson, p- 362, says, “ One of our 
elezant writers, Whose Version of Pliny has shewn, what was never 
before imagined possible, that translations may equal the force 
and beauty of the originals, has, in another work of his, ohixed 
the highest compliments upon the Archbishop's sentiments with 
the strongest exceptions to his style, declaring, that he seems to 
have no sort of notion of rhetorical numbers; and that no 
man had ever less pretensions to genuine oratory; that one 
egnnot bat regret, that he, who abounds with such noble 
sentiments, should want the art of setting them off with all the 
advantage they deserve; that the sublime in morals should not 
be attended with a suitable clevation of language, ‘The truth 
however: is, his words are frequently $1 chosen, and almost 
always ill placed; his periods ure both tedious and inhatmo- 
nious, ashis metaphors are gencrally incan, and often ridi- 
eulous,”—His next work was an agrecable specimen of epistolary 
correspondence, under the name of “Letters of the late Sir Thomas 
Fitzosborne, bart. on several Subjects—ubscatis pignus umiritia, 
1748,” Svea. A second volume of these Letters was published 
in 1749; and in the same year a second edition of both volumes 
in one. They were, afterwards frequently reprinted.——He next 
published “ The Letters of Marcus ‘Lullius Cicero to several 
of his Friends, with Remarks, 1753,” 3 vols. Svo; “ Cato, 
or an Essay on Old Ave, 1773," 8vo; “ Lalius, or an Essay 
on Friendship, 1777,” 8vo; © The ‘Translator of Pliny’s Let- 
ters vindicated from the Objections of Jacob Bryant, Esq. to 
his Remarks respecting ‘Trajan’s Persecution of the Christians 
in Bithynia, 1794," svo.—'* The Postscript to this excellent. 
‘Fract (it has been well observed) is worthy of the perusal 
ef every hot Controvertist, and may possibly be a lesson ta 
some of that description. Polemical writers are apt to carry 
op the debate with so much petulant intemperance, that the 
question seeuis ultimately to be, which of the disputants shall 
have the honour of the iast word. ‘fhe author of the present 
Defence disclaims all ambition of that kind; and no reply, trony 
whatever hed it may come, shall induce him to-advance a step 
farther in the controversy. It was, indeed, with the utmost re- - 
gret that he was constrained, by a very unprovoked attack, to 
enter inte it; and he could not but consider himself, upon that 
ocegsion, as in circumstances in several respects similar to those 
of a certain veteran Actor of antient Romet, whe having, in his 
dectining years retired from the theatre, and being compelled by 
Ciesar, in the last period of his days, to re-appear upon the stage, 
addressed the andicnce in a suitable prologye, which concludes 
with these elegant and very apposite lines : 
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Fryars, where he was born, and had resided nearly 
67 years, for Red Lion-passtige, Fleet-street*; where 


- Ut hedera serpens vires arboreas necat, 
“Ita me vetustas amplexa annorum enecat : 
- Sepulchri similis nihil nisi nomen retfneo.” 
Monthly Review, N.S. vol. XV. p. 2s 
and Gent. Mag. vol. LXIV. p. 530, 

In Dodsley’s Poems, vol. I. p. 216, edit. 1782, is a Poem by 
Mr. Melmoth, intituled, “* Of Active and Retired Life, an Epistle 
to Henry Coventry, Esq." {Author of Philemon to Hydaspes; 
see vol.V, p. 568]. And in Pearch’s Poems, vol. If. p. 142, ‘The 
‘Transformation of Lyeon and Euphormius,” p. 149, “A Tale; 
and,-p. 151, “ Epistle to Sappho.”"—This literary Veteran closed 
his honourable career bya tribute of filial piety to his Father, duly 
noticed in p.39.—He died at Bath, March 14; 1799, et. 89; hia 
second wife surviving him.—Take the tribute paid to him by 
the ‘Author of “ The Pursuits of Literature,” Part 1V, p. 99: 
«© William Melmoth, esq. a most elegant and distinguished 
writer ‘near half an age, with every good man’s praise.’ His 
translations of Cicero and Pliny will speak for him while Roman 
and English eloquence can be united, Mr. Melmoth isa happy 
example of the mild influence of learning on a cultivated mind ; 
I mean, of that learning whichis declared to be the aliment of 
youth, and the delighé and consolation of declining years. . Who 
would not envy this ‘fortunate old maw his most finished Trans- 
Jation and Comment on Tully's Cato? or rather, who would 
not rejoice in the refined and mellowed pleasures of so accom 
plished a gentleman and so liberal a scholar /"—Dr. folinson speaks 
very slightingly of Mr. Melmoth, whom, in some small dispute, - 
ie “reduced to whistle,” about 1750 (Boswell, vol. TIE, p.225). 

* As there were few steps of any consequence in which he did 
not consult Mr. Markland, he wrote to him of course on this 
event, which to him was an important one. “ Far from con- 
demuing you,” says Mr, Markland, ‘ in'what you have done as 
to the Printing-house, F agrce with you entirely, provided you 
agree, with yourself’; for, if a man (who is not a madman or an 
idiot) does not know at cur time of life whut is proper tor him 
to do, the condition of mortality is certainly on a worse fuoting 
than Providence designed it.” . 

From excessive ansiety in respect to 0 is‘to him. very impor- 
tant event ata late period of tile, he experienced a slight dezree 
of paralysis, which, though he survived it more than ten. years, 
affected him for the remainder of his days. Qn this oecasion 1 
received the following kind note from his friend Mr, Markland : 

« June 7, 1767. Siz, Lhope you will pardon the liberty I 
take in giving you this trouble on account of Mr. Bowver’s late 
sudden illness. Qn Tuesday last some of my acquaintance from 
Darking saw him, and he was then much better; but, not having 
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he styled himself “Arcurrecrus Versorum.” : Over 
the door of the new printing-office he placed a bust 


Tuesday you will be so kind as to give me one line (directed to. 
Mr. Markland, at Darking, Surry) with the news that he conti- 
hues well; it wilfbe a very great satisfaction to, Sir, —, 
Your most obedient huinble servant, Jex, Mankvanp.” 

My answer produced a seeond episde: “ June 9, 1767. Sir, I 
feceived your Iciter this morning, and am oblized to yon for 
your prompt payment, « day sooner thdn I expected. “1 shall 
send this evening to know whether { cannot have private lodg- 
ings for him, with very good quiet pcople, as many nights aa 
he ean stay here, provided he chooses, or it he thought proper 
that he, should come into the country, the air of which I cannot 
forbear thinking would be of scrvice to him; and here js a very 
skilful and judicious apothecary, who can make up any medicines 
for him if he brings with him the prescription. I know he would 
prefer this to being at un inn, where perhaps he may think him- 
s&f obliged to eat or drink more than he chooses. I did not write 
to him, because I could not tell whether he was able to read, or 
whether it would be azrecable to him: but [will not fail of doing 
it toxmorrow, when I have heard concerning the lodgings. This 
is an accident which [as Jittle expected could befall him, as Ine 
sanity was to Mr. Hall [see vol. IV. pp. 336, $87]. Iam, Sir, 

«Your most obedient. humble servant, dur. Markranp.” 

Mr. Clarke some time aficr writes to Mr. Bowyer, © Sept, 11, 
1767. -Déar Sir, I shon’d be unwilling to trouble you with a 
letter, if it were not for two reasons, to give you un opportunity “ 
of receiving a little monev, and to hear how you go on. F 
thank God, I get ground a little, though the weather does not 
favour me. EF move with more ease, and rather better spirits. 
Let me know in aline or two how you are. Don't he discou- 
raged: a neighbour of ours, that was much worse, is almost 
quite recovered. Does my Lord Lyttelton ever intend to finish 
his Life of Henry H.? I auch doubt it, as half is yet to come. 
4s it in the press? 1 was glad that 1 got the start in publishing, 
we differ so much about the Saxon Parliaments-—it might have 
been rather’ pert to have said what J have said, when he had 
givers a sanction to the other opinion. Eam, dear Sir, your 
much obliged and affectionate, &c. Winttam Crarke.”-—Again, 
“Océ, 20. Tthiak you should inform the publick of your new. 
office under’ the respectable title of Bowyer and Co. You may 
prevent many people from losing their time by calling at White 
Fryars—and Jet them have the pleasure of seeing the elegance of. 
your: new devices. But why Tully's head? Why not Sckeffer’s 
and Faust’s, primi Verborum Architecti. Enjay your flights a little ;’ 
it-is. being yourself—which, I hope, you are mere and more; 
every day. I like this buying of thermometers very well ; people 
never think of weighing what i not in the scale. It is a sign 
aes reed whe eee ee “- Ft Is 
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‘of his favourite Cicero; under: which was inscribed, 
=. uM. q. CICERO, A QUO PRIMORDIA PRELI,” 
in allusion to the well-known very early and valuable 
editions of Tuliy’s Offices. 

In this’ year he printed, for his very exosllent 
friend Mr. Clarke, “The Connexion vf the Roman, 
Saxon, and English Coins*; deducing the Aniti- 





cy 


our cléudy days: in the eve of life, as the days shorten, 
they are more overcast, the shadows lengthen, .and the l'ght is 
less, Though, Tthark God, 1 get a litde ground, and aim Jess 
fatigued in riding than I was in summer—yet the days differ, 
gome have a greater mixture of clay than others—but I live in 
hopes of not relapsing, and have begun to take my medicines 
again.—I have no objection to your explication of the symbols 
upon Hadrian's Coih, but that I mect with the very same used 
for diffevent purposes. Upon the coins of some of the Empresses 
it is explained by the legend, as, sideribus recepta, and implies 
their consecration—~in others, eternity. In some of Hadrian’s, 
struck the same year with this, you have a Figure with a Cres- 
sent, anda Sun above it in the right hand—with the legend 
Roma eterna, and perhaps this might express the same ‘thing 
without the legend ; and sometimes a Sun in one hand, and a 
Moon in the other, but all the sae import.— Have you made 
your excursion to Darking? Iwas in hopes of hearing some 
news from hence, that he has got the better of his complaints, 
and compromised his Jaw-suit, which he has certainly seen 
with a jaundiced eye. Iam, dear Sir, your much obliged, &e. 
. Witriam Crargs." 

* In the Preface to this Work, Mr, Clarke thus handsomely 
acknowledges the assistance he received from Mr. Bowyer: 
“ Many errata, which escaped me in cxamining the sheets from 
the press, Mr. Buwyer has done me the favour to correct; and if 
others have passed him uachserved, he may well be excused, 
from the nature of Us work, and the multiplicity of other 
business. 1 am obliged to him for mo soci observations. 
As for myself, 1 ‘y to apologise for the 
lesser typographical errors, especially at auch a distance: from 
the press, aud at athne of life when a close attention to very 
minute particulars is much impaired.” And, in a private letter, 
he says, “Lam greatly oblig rd to you for all the“trouble you 
have taken; for every } tion, altcration, correction, you 
have suggested. Ib H alo n all.— ‘That your 
friend the late Speaker (Gnsiew] should give so much attention 
to these dry disyuisitions is mre than I couid have imagined, I 
suppose his favouffe subject, the House of Coumions, excited 
his cuviosity.”’—Again, “I thenk you for printing this work so 
handsomely, both as to the types and paper: it will make it look 
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quities, Customs, and Mamners, of each People, to 
Modern ‘Times: particularly the Origin of Fendal 
Tenures, and of Parliaments; illustrated throughout 
with Critical and Historical Remarks on various 
Authors, both Sacred and Profane *; By William 
Clarke, A.M."—*“ The appearance of this Work 
from the press,” Mr. Clarke says, “ was entirely 


more obliged to you for altering, or correcting, any inaccuracies 
in the language, Which, [ fancy, you have done in several places ; 
though, as I have nothing but a rough copy by nie, I have 
nothing but memory to ascertain it. Pray go on, and use 
your own judgment, T should have read jt over with that view, 
but could not find an appetité sufficient for that purpose.”— 
Some of Mr. Bowyer's notes are interspersed with the Author's 
throughout the Volume. Part of the Dissertation on the Ro- 
man Sesterce js his production: and the Index (a peculiarly 
good one,- and on which he not a little prided himself) was 
crawn up entirely by him. “¢ Of all your talents," says Mr. 
Clarke, ‘you area most amazing man at Indexes. What a flu’ 
tuo do you hang out at the stern! You must certainly persuade 
people that the book overflows with matter, which (lo speak 
the truth} is but thinly spread. But I know, all this is fair in 
trade; and you have a right to expect that the publick should 
purchase freely, when you reduce the whole book into un epi- 
tome for theix benefit; { shall read the Index with pleasure.”-~ 
The sending of the presents was left to Mr. Bowyer’s manage~ 
ment; on which ocea-ion Mr. Clarke writes, “I like all that 
you have done very well; the sooner I get quit of all this parade 
‘the better. But don’t say a word to any bedy of what presents 
1 have made, lest by taking air it might give others a pretence 
for being offended.  fpril 8, 1767." 

* The title-page in several copies is only, “The Coanexion of 
the Roman, Saxon, and English Coins, deduced from Observa- 
tions on the-Saxon Weights and Money ;" the title ‘as. above 
quoted having been an after-thought. 

+ Mr, Clarke, May +, 1767, speaks thus.of his own Book, not 
in the usual style of Authors: “I don't think that I shall be able 
to get you off a single copy of the Book, sent it to the Dear. 
and to my next Brother Resiientiary in the Close; who returned 
it with very civil compliments, and said, they had read the De- . 
dication and the Preface, but were no judges in that sort of 
learning. And, as I don't go abroatt, I see nobody but very in- 
timate acquaintance, who are no great proticients in any matters 
of Antiquity except old China. J question whether the whole 
County of Sussex will take eff fen copies. You see what a par- 
chase you have made; and I deubt the Booksellers will be no 
friends at the bottom: they seem to look at you with an evil eye, 
and had rather sell anybody's copy than yours.” 
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owing to the discovery made by the late Martin 
Folkes, esq. of the old Saxon pound *.” 


* Mr. Bowyer’s zeal for his friend drew from him, in “The 
St: James's Chronicle,” a sort of challenge to the Reviewers, 
dated Oct.8, 1767; and as it contains at the same time a de- 
fence of another respectable Author, the Reader will excuse my 
inserting it here at large. ‘ Ehave often been amazed at the 
superiority the Critical Reviewers assume over the Works of the 
Learned, often when they misunderstand them, always when 
they misunderstand themselves. We have an instance of this 
in their account of Mr. Bryant's Observations, &c. for the month 
of July, That very respectable author has demonstrably shewn , 
that the Malta where St, Paul was shipwrecked’ was not the 
Malta in. the Mediterranean Sea against Africa, but the Melite in 

* the Myrian Gulf; 1, because, Acts xxvii, 27, it is said to have 
been in Adria. Now the name of the Adriatic Sea was not at- 
tributed to the Sea so low as the Mediterranean, but was appro- 
priated to the Sea within the Hlyrian Gulf. This is sufficient to 
decide the controversy. But, 2, the inhabitants of this Island 
are called Barbari, a character that ill suited those of Melita 
Africana, who, 2s Thucydides observes, were of Phoenician ori- 
ginal, and weve famous for all sorts of artificers and linén manu- 
facture; but it every way corresponded with the Ulyrian Melli- 
twans, who, by Diodorous Siculus, are expressly cescribed under 
thactitle. 3, St. Paul says, they were to bé shipwrecked on an! 
island out of the destined course; but the African Malta was 
directly in their way. 4, Mr. Bryant observes, modern travellers 
report of the African Malta, that i¢ harbours no serpents; a 
blessing’, we are told, bequeathed to the Island by St. Paul at his 
departure. © If this be trae, says he, what they bring.as a test of 
the Apostle having been on this Tsland, is a proof that he 
never was there. As there are no serpents now in it, my con- 
clusion is, that there never were any; it being owing not to 
St. Paul's grace, but to the nature of the Island, which cannat 
give them shelter ; for it consists of a soft white reck, with very 
Tittle earth, What Isase Vossius says of Galata, is true of the 
African Malta; the saise cause producing the same effects. ‘This 
is clear; but Mr. Reviewer ‘thinks the inference is not quite 
conclusive. Great Britain was once over-run with wolves, and 
part of it with wild boars; and he believes it would be as impos- 
sible at this time to produce a British wolf, or wild boar, as a 
Maltese viper :’ Perhaps so; from artificial causes those animals 
have been exterminated cut of Britain: will Mr. Reviewer there- 
fore conelude, they could not live here from natural causes, upon 
which Mr. Bryant's argument is founded? But the Reviewer 
proceeds, ‘Setting aside all consideration of the facet, whether 
{the African] Malta does or does nut prochice serpents, we are 
strongly of opinion, that Mr. Bryant's supposition, that it did 
never produce them, is expressly confiuted by the words of the 
Br Lae i pa Geen, Ween been ae Be ne eee 
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The following inseription was written by Mr, 
Bowyer, as. an introduction to one of the many 
presents which he madé of this Book: 


«TO THE ROYAL SOCIETY,  - 
WHOSE COMPREHENSIVE RESEARCHES PENETRATE 


ety where he landed. Nay, it appears as if vipers had bein 
ty frequent among these barbarians {the African Maltese]. 
Had it been otherwise, how did they know that-the animatwhich 
fastened upon St. Panl’s hand was a serpent? how were they 
sensible that the effect of a serpent's bite was to make the party 
swell,’ and ‘fall down suddenly ?, and why were they surprized 
that the Apostle received no harm?’ Snap,’ says the argument. 
The Reviewer has here put the circumstance of #he cheat upon 
himself, and his readers of the same size. He has transferred 
the circumstance of the Island’s not producing. serpents from 
the African Malta, where, for that reason, Mr. Bryant contends 
$t..Paut did not land, to the Hlyrian Malta, where,“ for’ that 
Yeadon, he supposes he did Jand. ‘Thus the absurdity is all the 
Reviewer's own. I know not personally Mr. Bryant, or thé 
Reviewer +; but thought it a piece of justice to’ vindicate so 
masterly a writer from the mis-representations of those who 
with vo ill a grace hold the halance of literatuge. I fear for an- 
other Jearned Work [Mr. Clarke's], which, though published, I 
think, this half-year, the Reviewers -have not touched yet; for 
pradential reasons no doubt! ’— Mr. Bowyer had also prepared 
the following afticle for 2 similar purpose: “As every branch. of 
Literatute must go thr ough several digestions before-it tums to 
nutriturp, so } Mr. Clarke’s Book on Coins, being advanced chiefly 
of a new theory, rust submit 'to an examination of all its parts, 
Let ns try how it will stand the serutiny, and trace the progress 
of it from its first rise. The Laws of Fiowell Duda, having been 
an ege in printing, the Preface of it fell to this learned Writer's 
‘Tot to draw up, in which he found occasion to enquire into. the 
value of the exon pound, which Hickes had placed at 1x shi 
lings t, against Camden, Spelman, Fleetwood, who had valued 
it at xivur§. Both parties thought the shilling was always of 
the same valuc, worth five pence. But it is plain, from the 
Laws of William|], that it was sometirnes worth four pence only. 
"This variation solves all the difficulty: five times 48 pence and four 
times 60, make alike 248 pence, the number of pence retained - 
in the pound to this day. Thus this Author had the satisfaction 
of solving a difficulty which had puzzled all the Antiquaries 
before him.—The next Roman point of knowledge the Prefuee. 








+ Who, it since appears, was Mr. Guthrie. J.-¥. 

} Dissert. Epist. p.111. Andr. Fountaine, Epistle prefixed te the Din- 
sertation of the Saxon Coins, p. 161. 

§ Remains, &e. p. 200. Spelman, Gloss. under Lipa. Fleetwood’s 
Chron. Pret. eofii. Lambord and Witkins, in their Glossaries, * 
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INTO VNIVERSAL NATVRE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
f : THIS HISTORY 
OF THE MINVfE FRAGMENTS OF TIME, 
THE FVTURE RIVALS OF IT, 
‘ FABRICATED IN_ BRASS, SILVER, GOLD, 
‘AMONG. THE ROMANS, SAXONS, AND ENGLISH; 
THE FIRST OF WHOM SOUGHT THE ADVANTAGE 
: OF GERMAN ALLIANCES, 
THE SECOND OF ‘THEIR LAWS, 
AND TO WHOM THE THIRD NOW OWE 
‘THEIR BEST OF KINGS; 
IS PRESENTED, 
AS A MONVMENT OF HiS DVYY AND GRATITVDE, 
BY THEIR MOST OBLIGED AND OBEDIENT SERVANT, 
W. BOWYER *, 


In the same year Mr. Bowyer completed the first 
and second Volumes of Lord Lyttelton’s “ History-¢ 
of the Life'and Reign of King Henry the Second,” 
4to; which had been at least ten years in the press, ~ 
_ Remains of Japhet; being Historical Enquiries 

into the Affinity and Origin of the European Lan- 
had occasion to mention was the Chichester Inscription, found 
in the county where Mr. Clarke was preferred. He produced it 
as a proof that Cogidubnus, King of the Regni, was made a 
Citizen-of Rome, if not Claudius’s Lieutenant in Britain; from 
which time it was 2 Roman province, and governed, as all the 
provinces were, by the Laws of their Conquerors. The late 
Dr. Ward made some objections to the alicg-d antiquity of this . 
inseripiion, from the mention in it of pomus pivina, which 
he thinks was a picce of adulation not used till aftertimes. See 
Horseley’s Brit. Rom. p. 338. Mr. Clarke could not bear to see ” 
the authority of his favourite inscription taken out of his hands, 
and removed the objection, in his Connexion, &c, p. 187.— 
Here I should have taken notice of another circumstance, which 
was owing to Mr. Chishull’s sagacity in supplying one of the 
Lacune with greater accuracy than it had been before, by Roger 
Gale, esq. who read COLLEGIUM FAERORYVM ef qui mco @ sacris sunt, 
or honorati sunt, for which Mr. Chishull read ef qui in eo sodales 
sunt, as 1 got it engraved for the Welsh Laws!. ‘This by the way.” , 
* This Inscription Mr. Bowyer had intended to accompany 
with a motto; which he omitted in consequence of the following: 
thint: “The most proper motto T should think for many reasons 
to be none at all. These researches into Nature have nothing 
to do with the subject of the Book, Virgil's ‘Tibi res antique 
laudis, et artis, has some relation to them, but more to the 
Antiquarian Society.” MS Letier from Mr. Markland. 
EPR MS Ses ain eect tia ene Fable dhe coat 12s By 
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guages, by James Parsons, M.D. Member of the 
College of Physicians, and Fellow of the Royal and 
Antiquary Societies of London’;” the last publica 
tion of an old and esteemed Friend, for whom Mr. 
Bowyer had a very high. regard, and to whose 
memory I am happy to inscribe a Biographical 
Memoir, ‘related on his own authority, and that 
of his Friends and Family *. 

A second Edition + of the Third-Volume of “ The 
Roman History, from the Building of Rome to the 
Ruin of the Commonweath. By Nathanael Hooke. 
Illustrated with Maps and other Plates,”. 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth’ Volumes of the 
same excellent Work, in Svo. . 

“ The Naturalists’ Journal,” by the Hon. Daines 

- Barrington, 4to. i 
““ Edge-Hill, a Poem,” by Mr. Jago $, 4to. 


* See Memoirs of Dr. Parsons in vol. V. p- 472. S 
. + “This Volume, which contains Mr, Hooke’s ‘Roman His- 
tory’ to the end of the Gallic Wars, was [first] printed under the 
Author's inspection before his last illness.” See vol. II. p. 606. 

t Richard Jago, descended from a family of Cornish extrace 
tion, was the sen of the Rev, Richard Jago, rector of Beaudesert 
in Warwickshire. He married Margaret, the daughter ef Wil- 
jiam Parker, gent. of Licnley in Arden, 1711, by, whou'Pie had 
several children. isichard, the third son, was born Oct.1, 1715. 
He received a good classical education under the Rev. Mr, Crump- 
ton, an excelent country ister, af Solihull in Warwick- 
“shire 5. whe > formed an ac ance with several fentlemen 
who were his schoolfellows; among others with William Shen- 
stone, esq. with whurn he corresponded on the most friendly 
terms during: life. Froa: school he.was entered. of University 

ere he took his degree of M. A. July 9,.17383 
the yeur before, and served the curacy of 
atforc-upon-Avon. In 1744, he inarried 
court, a daughter of the Rev. John Fan- 
court, rector of Kincote; and for several years after his mar- 
riage resided at » to which vicarage he was instituted in 
1746. At a small distance lay Chesterton, given him much 
about the same time, by Lord Willoughby de Broke; the. two 
together amounting to about 100/. a year. Before his removal 
fram that place, he had the misfortune to lose his amiable com- 
panion, who died in 1751. (In (1754, Lord Clare, afterward 
Earl Nugent, who had a great regard for him, by his interest 
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** Partridge-shooting, an Eclogue,” by Francis 
Fawkes *, M.A. 4to. : ‘ . 


curate, worth about 140). a year; whither he removed, and 
where he resided for the remainder of his life. In 1759, he 
married second wife, Margafet, the danghter of James Under- 
wood, est). of Rudgely in Staifordshire, who survived him. Mr. 
Jago awas presented, in 1771, by Lord Willoughby de Broke, to 
the rectory of Kimcote, then worth near 3001. a year, and re- 
signed the vicarage of Harbury. During the latter part of his 
life, as the infirmities of age came upon him, he seldom went 
from home. He amused himself at his leisure in improving the 
rectory-house, and ornamenting his’ greunds, which were agree= 
ably situated, and had many natural beauties. Mr. Jago, in his 
person, was about the middle stature; in his manner, like most 
people of sensibility, he appeared reserved amongst strangers ; 
amongst his friends he was free and easy; and his conversation 
sprightly and entertaining. In domestic life, he was the affec- 
tionate husband, the tender parent, the kind master, the hospi- 
stable neighbour, and sincere friend; and, both by his doctrine and 
example, a faithful minister of the parish over which he presided. 
After a short illness, he died May 8, 1791, aged 65; and was 
buried, according to his desire, in a vault which he had made for 
his family in Snitterfield church. He had children only by his first. 
wife; three sons, who-died before him, and four daughters, On 
a flat stone in Snitterfield church, in the nave, is this inscription: 
“fo the memory of the Rev. Ricnarp Jaco, A.M. 
Reetor of Kimcote in Ucicestershire, 
and Vicar of this place upwards ef 20 years. 
He departed this life May 8, 1781, aged 65," x 

Mr. Jago was the author of several Poems in “ Dodsley’s Col 
lection ;” and of “The Blackbirds,” a beautiful elegy in’ The 
Adventurer,” respectfully noticed by Dr. Johnson, in his Life of 
Mr. West. His separate publications are, “A Sermon on the 
Cause of Impenitence, 1755," 8vo; “ Edge-Hijl, a Poem, 1767," 
4to (for which he obtained a large subscription) ; “ Labour and 
Genius, or the Mill-stream and the Cascade, 1768," 4to; “ Poems 
Moral and Descriptive; prepared for the Press, and compared 
by the Author before his Death. To which is added, some Ac- 
count of the Life and Writings of Mr. Jago, 1784,” Svo. 

y * This ingenious Poet, a native of Yorkshire, had his school 
education at Lecds, under'the care of the Rev. Mr. Cookson, 
viear of that parish, . from whence he was transplanted to Jesus 
College, Cambridge, where he took the degrees in Arts, Enter. 
ing early into holy orders, he settled first at Bramham in York- 
shire, near the elegant seat of that name (Mr. Lane’s), which 
he celebrated in verse, in 1745, in a quarto pamphlet, anony- 
mous. His first poetical publications were, Gawen Dougias’s 
 Deseription of May and Winter modernized.” Removing 
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“ Critica Hebrea, or, a Hebrew-English Dic- 
tionary without Points, in which the several De- 
rivatives are reduced to their original Roots, their 
specific Significations from thence illustrated, and 
exemplified by Passages cited at length from Serip- 
ture, the several Versions of which are occasionally 
corrected. The whole supplying the Place-of ‘a 
Commentary on the Words and more difficult Pas- 
sages in the Sacred Writings. By Julius Bate *, 
M.A. Rector of Sutton in Sussex,” 4to. 


on account of his health, to whom (besides other Pieces) he 
addressed an Ode on his recovery, in 1754, printed in Mr. Dod- 
sley’s Collection. In consequence, his Grace collated him, in 
1755, to the vicarage of Orpington with St. Mary Cray, in Kent; 
and Mr. Fawkes lamented his Patvon’s death, in 1757,:in a pa~ 
thetic Elegy styled Aurelius, first printed with his Grace’s 
< Seven Sermons,” in 1763. He marricd about the same time 
Miss Purrier of Leeds, In April 1774, by the late De. Plump. 
tre’s favour, he exchanged his vicarage for the rec tory of Hayes. 
He was also one of the chaplains to the Princess Dowager of 
Wales. He published a volume of Poems by subscription, in 
8vo, 1761; the * Poctical Calendar, 1763,” and “ Poetical Ma- 
gazine, 1764," in conjunction with Mr. Woiy; « Partridge~ 
shooting, an Eclogue, to the Honourable Charles Yorke, 1767," 
4to; and a “ Family bibie,” with Notes, a compilation, which 
was printed in GO weekly Numbers, 4te, of which the first ap- 
peared July 25, 1761, But his preat ength lay in translation, 
in which, since Pope, few have equalled him, Witness his 
fragments of Menander (in his Poems) ; his ‘* Works of Ana- 
creon, Sappho, Bion, Moschus, and Museus, 1¢mo, 170; his 
 Tdylliums of ‘Theecritus,” by subscription, Sv¢ 1767; and his 
“Argonautics of Apollonius Rhodius,” by subs on also (a 
posthumous publication, completed by the Rey. Henry Mcen, B. Dt 
some time fellow of Emanuct College, Cambridge, now rector of 
St. Nicholas Coleabbey, London), S5vo, 1780. Mr. Fawkes died 
August 26, 1777.—-Mr. een, in the Preface to Apollonius Rho- 
dius, speaks too modestly of his own share in the work; having 
written all the notes, and some of th lations. He is also the 
‘or of * Coluthus Lycopoti Dr. Anderson’s edition 
anslations 5" in which 04 for Coudjutor, whu was 
Mr. Meen; who has since also dis hed hinnsclf by «‘ Remarks 
on the Cassandra of Lycophron, 1$02," Syo. 

* This respectable Divine, well known to the learned world 
for his many excellent Tracts in explanation and defence of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, was a younger son ofthe Rev. Richard Bate 
by Elizabeth Stanhope, daughter of the Rev. Michael Stanhope ; 
whose memories the son has thus preserved in Chilham church : 

“Rrowsxp Barr, M.A. 
Vicar of Chilham, and Rector of Warcehorn, 
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« Tyacts and Tables in several Arts and Sciences, 
by Mr. Ferguson,” the celebrated Astronomer, 8vo. 


. died March 4, 1736, aged 63; 
in well-grounded hopes of a joyful resurrection 
(through the merits of Christ) 
at the last great doy. 
Whose character 
Jet that day shew. 
He had issue by 
" the Rev. Mich. Stanhope and 
Elizabeth, daughter of { Catherine Muggeee 


(besides Richard, Charles, and Susan, whe died young), 


James f Deptford ; 
John nto off Warchorn, his successor ; 
> Julius Sutton, in Sussex ; 
Catharine ¢, married to Richard, son of the Hon. Col. Toplady ; 
: Elizabeth ; 
Richard 1 Officers ¢ Army } died at Carthagena ; 
Elias in the UNavy S died Captain of the Mermaid; 
Edward died a Captain in the Land service ; 
Mary married to Capt. Lloyd of the Royal Dragoons ; 
Charles Commissary of Marines in the last war for this county.” 


Qn another stone is the following inscription : 
« Here rests all that was mortal of 
Mrs. Exrzavetu Bate, 
relict of the Reverend Richard Bate, 
a woman of unaffected piety 
% and exemplary virtue, 
jn the constant discharge of her duty towards God, 
and in the severa} relations of 
a daughter, a wife, and a mother, 
few equalled, 
none surpassed her. 
She was honoursbly descended ; 
and, by means of her alliance to 
the illustrious family of Stanhope, 
she had the merit to obtain 
for her hysband and children 
twelve several employments 
in Church and State. 
She died June the 9th, 1751, 
jn the 75th year of her age. 
In Matris memoriam meritd dilectee hoc marmor poni cuffavit 
fil, nat. min. pre ezeteris. immeritd dilectus.” 


* Julius Bate was born about the year 17 11; and matriculated 
_ at St. John’s college, Cambridge; B.A.1730; M.A. 1742. He 
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sé The. Evidences of Christianity. deduced from 
Facts, and the Testimony of Sense, throughout: 


from Spearman's Life of that remarkable Author); by whose 
recommendation he obtained, in 1735, from Charles Duke. of 
Somerset, a presentation to the rectory of Sutton in Sussex, near 
his Grace's seat at Petworth. He was also some time chaplain 
to William earl of Harrington—Mr. Bate attended Hutchingon in 
his last illness (1737), and was by him in a most striking*manner 
recommended to the protection of an intimate friend, “with a 
strict charge not to suffer his labours to become useless by neglect:” 
It having been. reported that Hutchinson had recanted the. puib- ” 
lication of his Writings to Dr, Mead a little before his death; that * 
circumstance was flatly contradicted by a letter from Mr. Bate, 
dated Arundel, Jan. 20, 1759; and printed in Spearman's Life of 
Hutghinson, p.xiii—One short passage from it I am tempted to 
transcribe: “ I was with Mr. Hutchinson alt the ilness. that 
robbed. us of that invaluable life, and am positive Dr, Slead was 
never with him but when J was by, and it was but a few hours. 
day or night that I was from him. Mr. Hutchinson had not 
been long ill, when he took a disgust to Dr. Mead, and forbad ; 
his farther attendance; which the Doctor much wondered at, 
and seemed greatly to resent. Lucas, myself, and somebody 
else, I forget who, were standing by the beil-side one day, when 
Dr. Mead came in, and I believe it was the last time he was up 
stairs. ‘Mr. Hutchinson,’ says the Doctor, among other things, 
‘cannot help looking upon you as one of the old Prophets, 
with his Disciples standing about him with concern and atten- 
tion in their faces, catching up the golden words a8 they drop,’ 
or to that effect.—* Doctor,’ says Mr. Hutchinson,‘ if Tam a 
Prophet, what are you ?}—I have given you such evidence ; — 
look to it- before it is too late’."— This learned Writer died 
at Arundel, April 7, 1771.—His Evangelical principles of Reli+ 
gion shone with a steady lustre, not only in his writings, but in 
his life, Disinterested, and disdaining the mean arts 6f antbj. 
tion, his preferment in the Church was always small, As ‘a 
Christian and a Friend, humble and pious, tender, affectionate, 
and faithful; as a Writer, warm, strenuous, and undaunted in 
asserting the truth—His publications were, 1. “The Examiner / 
examined, &c. (azainst Caleott); with some Obsery ations upon 
the Hebrew Grammar, 1739.” 2. “An Essay towards explaining 
‘the Third Chapter of Genesis, in Answer to Mr. Warburton, 
1741,” 8vo. [In the Preface to the Divine Legation, 1740, “ one 
Julius Bate” is accused, “in conjunction with one Romaine, of 
betra¥ing conversation, and writing fictitious letters (see vol.’V. 
p. 570)]. . 3. “The Philosophical Principles of Moses asserted 
and defended, from the Misrepresentations of Mr, David Jennings, 
1744,” Svo. 4. “ Remarks upon Mr, Warburton’s Remarks, 
shewitig,; that the Antients knew there was a Future State, and 
that the Jews were nt nde or ani) Dewtdc cs imac woke 
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all Ages of the Church, to the presént Time. Ina 
Series of Discourses, pteached for the Lecture founded 


5.‘ The Faith of the Antient Jews in the Law of Moses, and the 
Evidence of the Types, vindicated in'a Letter to Dr. Stebbing, 
1747,” Svv. —6._“ Proposals for printing Hutchinson's Works, 
1748.". 7. A Defence of Mr. Hutchinson’s Plan, &c. 1748,” 
8. “An Hebrew Grammar, formed on the Usage of Words by 
* the Inspired Writers, 1750,” 8vo. 9. « The Use and Intent’ of 
Prophecy and History of the Fall cleared, 1750,” 8vo. [This was 
occasioned by Middleton's Examination of Sherlock]. 10. “A, 
Defence of Mr. Hutchinson's Tenets against Berington, 1751." 
11, “The Scripture Meaning of Eloim and Berith, 1751.” 
12. “Micah, v.2, and Matthevw, ii. 6, reconciled, with some Re- 
marks on Dr. Hunt’s Latin Writings.” 13. “ The Bleasing of Judah 
by Jacob considered ; and the JEra of Daniel's Weeks ascertaivied,, 
jn two Dissertations, 1753,” Svo. 14, ‘An Enquiry into the 
occasional Similitudes, &c. in the Old and New Testament,” &c. ng 
date [1754 circa]. 15. «The Integrity of the Hebrew Text, and. 
many Passages of Scripture vindicated from. the Objections arid’ 
Misconstructions of Mr. Kennicott, 1755,” 8vo.. 16. ‘A Reply to: 
Dr. Shatp’s Review and Defence of his Dissertations on the Scrip- 
ture Meaning of Berith. With an Appendix in Answer to’ thé 
‘Doctor's Discourse on Cherubim, Part I. 1755. A Second Part - 
of the Reply to Dr. Sharp. . With an Appendix in Answer to 
the Doctor's Discourse on Cherubim, 1756,” 8vo, 17. “ Re- 
marks upon Dr. Benson's Sermon on the Gospel Method of Jus- 
tification, 1758,” Svo. 18. “ Critica Hebraxa, or a Hebrew-.. 
English Dictionary w jthout Points, &c. 1767," 4to. On this work 
a very sensible Reviewer remarks, “ We have here a very consi-, 
derable body of Hutchinsonian divinity, philosophy, and criticism, 
Mr. Bate has been long distinguished as one of the most redoubt- 
able champions of that sect; and this present Work will, if we. 
mistake not, be regarded as, his greatest effort to serve and. 
maintain that cause :——a cause which, nevertheless, we cannot 
but look upon as being now in a very declining way, notwith- 
standing the many jJoads of learned lumber that have been. 
brought as props and. buttresses to support it—In his Preface, 
Mr. Bate warmly attacks the ‘hydra of pointing,’ as he terms it.” 
He commends the courage of Capcilus, who ventured to en- 
counter this monster, und vanquished it, as he says, together 
with its renowned advocate, Buxtorf."”—After pointing out some 
of Mr. Bate’s eccentric arguments, the Reviewer concludes, 
© Such is the mild and sweet temper of this learned Commentator, 
and such the modest manner in which he illustrates the Sacred 
Scriptures of the Old Testament! Yet, making due allowance 
for those peculiarities which may be merely constitutional in the . 
good man,—his Work will doubtless be useful, according to its 
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by.the Hon. Robert Boyle, Esq. in the Parish-church 
of St. James, Westminster, in the Years 1766, 1767, 


of Mr. Hutchinson's system will not fail to pronounce. it a Chef 
euvre; while the Rationalists will consign it to a peaceful 
place on the same undusted shelf, on which the great Calusio 
reposes, undisturbed, in the friendly arms of the Reverend Mr, 
William Romaine.” Monthly Review, vol. XXXVI. pp. 355—36), 
19..° new and literal Translation from the original Hebrew of . 
the Pentateuch of Moses, and of the Historical Books of the Old 
Testament, to the End of the Second Book of King’; with Notes 
Critical and Explanatory. By the late Reverend and learned 
Julius Bate, 1773,” 4to. ae 
James Bate, the eldest brother, was born about 3703; B.A. 
of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, 1722; M.A. of St. John’s 
1727. He published, 1. An Address to his Parishioners on Oc- 
casion of the Rebellion in 1745. 2, « Infidelity scourged,.. or 
Christianity vindicated against Chubb, and the Author o Chris- 
tianity not founded on Argument. By James Bate, M.A. Rector 
and Lecturer of St. Paul's Deptford, formerly Fellow of St. John’s, 
Cambridge, and chaplain to Horace Walpole, his Majesty's Am- 
bassador at Paris, 1746," Svo. 3. «An Essay towards a Rationale 
of the literal Doctrine of Original Sin; a Vindication of God's 
isdom, Goodness, and Justice ; in permitting the, Fall of 
‘Adam, and the subsequent Corruption of our Human Nature, 
1752 (occasioned by some’ of Dy. Middleton's Writings) ,” “svo, 
4. “A Rationale of the literal Doctrine of Original Sin, &c, 
(the former Tract much enlarged). By James Bate, Rector 
of Deptford, formerly Feliow of St John’s, and Fellow Elect of 
Corpus Christi College in Cambridge, 1766,” $vo; dedicated “To 
my Two Sons, Richard Bate, a merchant in the East Indies; and 
James Bate, a stationer in Birchin lane }.” In the Preface he Ta~ 
ments “ that it was his hard fate in his younger years, to strve one ’ 
of our Ambassadors as his chaplain at a foreign court #.” He 
published several single Sermons, 1, «'f} he Advantages ofa 
National Observance of Divine and Human Laws, an AssizeSermon 
at Maidstone, March 13, 1733-4.” 2. «The Practice of Religion 
and Virtue the only sure Foundation of F riendship, preached at 
St. Paul's Deptford, before a select Number of Gentlemen who 
style themselves the Order of Ubiquitarians, 1738." 3. «The 
Faith and Practice of a Christian the only true Fouadation of - 
rational Liberty, preached before the Ubiquitarians, 1740.” 4, An- 
other Sermon before the same Society, 1740. 5, 6. “ Two Ser. i. 
mons, preacited at St. Paul’s Deptford on Psalm exii. 3; 4, 1742.” 
7. Human Learning highly useful to the Cause of true Religion; 
preached at Canterbury, Sept. 13, 1752, at the annual garden 
the Gentlemen educated at Canterbury School, 1753.” &. «The 





.t Who died Oct. 4, 1809. See Gent. Mag. vol. L 


XXIX. p. 989. 
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1768; wherein is shewn, that, ‘upon the whole, this 
is not a decaying, but a growing Evidence; 1769.” 
By William Worthington *, D.D. 8vo. 


practical Use of public Judgments; a Fast Sermon at St. Paul's 
Deptford, 1756.” He died in 1775; as. appears by, * The Bold- 
ness and Freedom of ‘Apostolical Evidence recommended to the 
Imitation of Ministers. At the Death of the Reverend and 
learned James Bate, M.A. late Rector of St. Paul’s Deptford. 
By Colin Mylne, D. D. 1775.” : 
* Dr. William Worthington was born in Merionethshire,’ in 
1708, and educated at Oswestry school, from whence he came 
to Jesus college, Oxford; where-he made great proficiency in 
learning. From College he returned to Oswestry, and became 
usher in that school. He took the degree of M.A. at Cam- 
bridge in 1742; was afterwatds incorporated at Jesus college, 
Oxford, July 3, 1758; and proceeded B. and D.D. July 10, in that 
year. He was early taken notice of by that great encourager of 
Learning, Bp. Hare, then Bishop of St. Asaph, who presented hima 
first to the vicarage of Llanyblodwell, in the county of Salop, 
afterwards removed him to {lanrhayader in Denbighshire ; 
where he lived much beloved, and died, Oct. 6, 1778, much 
Jarhented. ‘As he could never be prevailed upon to take! two 
livings, Bp. Hare yave him a stall ut St. Asaph, and a”sinecure, 
“to enable him,” he said, “to support his charities ;” for chari~ 
table he was in an eminent degree. Afterwards Abp. Drummond 
(to whom he had been chaplain for several years) presented him 
to a stall in the cathedral of York. These were all his prefer- 
ments. He was a studious man; and wrote several books, of 
which the principal are the following: 1. ‘An Essay on the 
Scheme and Conduct, Procedure and Extent, of Man's Redemp- 
tion ; designed for the Honour and Illustration of Christianity, 
To which is annexed, a Dissertation on the Design and Argu- 
mentation of the Book of Job, 1743.” Svo. 2. “ The Historical 
Sense of the Mosaic Account of the Fall proved and vindicated, 
1750.” 8vo. 3. «Instructions concerning Contirmation, 17... 
8vo. 4. “The Use, Value, and Improvement of Various Read- 
ings shewn and illustrated, in a Sermon preached before the 
University of Oxford, at St. Mary's, on Sunday, Oct. 18, 1761, 
Oxford, 1764.” 8vo. 5. “A Disquisition concerning the Lord's 
Supper, in order to ascertain the right Notion of it, 1766." 
Svo. 6, “A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Christ- 
Church, London, on Thursday, April the 2ist, 1763; being 
the Time of the Yearly Mecting of the Children educated 
gn the Charity-schoots in and about the Cities of Loadon and 
Westminster, 1768." 4to.> 7. “Sermons at Boyle’s_Lectures, 
1767." 8vo. 8. * The Scrijiture Theory of the ‘arth, throughout 
all its Revolutions, and all the Periods of its Existence, from the 
Tienntian th the Snal Renovation of all Thines: being a Sequel 
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Mr. Toup’s. « Epistola Critica ad-celeberrimum 
viram, Gulielmum Episcopum -Glocestriensem *,” 
8vo..: ; 
ciples. on which it is written, 1773.” 8vo.. 9, « Trenicum; or, 
the Importance of Unity in the Church of Christ’ considererté 
and applied towards the Healing of bur unhappy Differences and 
Divisions, 1775.” 10. “An imyartial Enquiry into: the Case 
of the Gospel Demoniacks; with an Appendix, consisting of an ~ 
Essay on Scripture Demonology, 1777.” 8vo, This last was a 
warm attack on the opinion held out by a respectable Dissent- 
ing Divine, the Rev. Hugh Farmer, in his “ Essay on the Demo- 
niacks, 1775," 8vo; and, having produced. a spirited reply, 
1778, Dr. Worthington prepared for the press (what by the ex- 
press directions of his will was given to the publick after hig 
death) ‘A further Enquiry into the Case of the Gospel Demoni- 
acks, occasioned by Mr. Faiter’s Letters on the Subject, 1779,” 
8vo, : 

:* To. what has béen said on Mr. Toup and the Bishop of 
Gloucester in vol. IL. p. 339, may be added the following extracts: 

. “The profound Greek Literature seems to have taken refuge 
in the farthest nook of the West, Toup's two pieces on Suidas 
ure considerable in their way. He is certainly wéH skilled in 
the Greek tongue, and possesses, besides, a particle or two, dis- 
cerped from Bentley's »3;, which I regard as the soul, or 73 way, 
“as we may say, of the critical world. With all this, he is a piece 
of a Coxcomb, as, I know not how, all the modern Greeks, 

I think, are. He treats his neighbour Heath, of Exeter, with 
sovereign contempt, calling him indeed doctissimus, as occasion 
serves, but withal, laboriosissimus ; a term, as I suppose, in’ this - 
lively Greek’s mouth, of opprobrious impert. “In short, what 
by -his real talents in his way, and the superior airs he gives 
himself, . 1 expect that, in after-times, some admiring Dutch 
Critic, half asleep and all a-gape, will quote him by the ‘style 
and title of Toupius é sew, that highest and most crowning: 
appellation to which critical ambition knows to aspire. This 
corrector of Suidas and Kuster promises, it seems, a new edix 
tion of Longinus. I wish he had chosen some better and more 
useful book. ‘The Moral ‘Tracts of Plutarch, for instance, are ; 
many of them incomparable; but so wretchedly printed, and so” 7 
corrupt even in the best editions, that they are not te he read: 
without much trouble. From ‘Foupius, I descend by a. gradas 
tion of :many steps, to Jer. Markland (see vol. HI. p. 96, 
vol. IV. p.269).” “Mr. Hurd to the Bp. of Gloucester, Feb, 24, 
1764.— What you say of Toup, is undoubtedly true. But 
Learning is so shamefully neglected by our Church Grandees, 
that I thought it useful to recommend it to their patronage 
wherever it was found. Wherever Nature has sown her cox- 
eomb-seeds, whether at Court Of in. the (isintes- 44a cn 
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An Essay towards an Improvement in the Care 
of those Diseases, which are the Cause‘ ofeFevers, 
by Thomas Kirkland*, Surgeon,” 8vo. This little 


the world, who was born with them, will be coxcombs ‘alike, 
though cexcombs of very different species. However, this 
maxim, is verified in all, which J think 1 once laid down to you, 
in applying it to — ; that Nature never yet put one grain of 
+ gratitude or generosity into the composition of a coxcomb.” 
Bp. Warburton to Mr. Hurd, July 8, 1766, 
*. Thomas Kirkland, M.D. honorary member of the Medicat 
Society of Edinburgh, died, at Asbby-de-la-Zouch, Jan. 17, 1798, 
at the age of 77, after about two months’ illness, during which: 
theré appeared at times flattering hopes of convalescence; but, 
being worn out, he departed, having endured his last sufferings 
with the patience and fortitude of a Christian and Philosopher. 
His fyneral was observed, on the 22d, with the respect due to 
his merit.—His whole life had been employed in the most un- 
yemitting attention to the study and practice of the duties of 
his profession; and his genius shone most conspicuously in the 
science and, practice of the various parts of Medical-Surgery, , 
wherein he had few equals, none superior, His different publi- 
cations, on many of the most material branches of the science, 
of the most melanchcly and dangerous tendency to the patient, ° 
and the unrivalled practical success of his doctrines in every part 
of the country, have iminortalized his fame, and rendered every 
attempt at ealogium unnecessary and vain,—His publications | 
were, 1. “A ‘Treatise on Gangrenes, in which the Cases that 
require the Use of the Bark, and those in which it is pernicious 
(unless joined with proper correctives), are ascertained; and : 
the Objettions to its Kflicacy in the Cure of Gangrenes ¢onsi- 
dered, 1754," Bvo, 2. “ An Essay on the Methods of suppress 
ing Heinorrhage from divided Arteries, 1763,” Svo. 3. “An 
Essay towards an Improvement in the Cure of those Diseased © 
which are the Causes of Fevers, 1767,” Svo. 4. “A Reply to 
Mr. Maxwell’s Answer to Mr. Kirkland’s Essay on Fevers, 
wherein the Utility and Practice of suppressing them is farther 
exemplified, vindicated, and enforced, 1769," Svo. 5, ** Obser=- 
vations upon Mr. Pott’s General Remarks on Fractures, 1770," 
8vo. 6. Appendix to the Observations upon Mr. Pott's Generak 
“Remarks on Fractures, 1771,” 8vo. 7. “A Treatise on Child- 
bed Fevers, and on the Method of preventing them, &e. 1774," 
8vo. 8. “Animadversions on a late Treatise on the Kink Cough, 
1774,” Svo. 9. “Thoughts on Amputation; being a-Supple- 
ment.to the Letters on Compound Fractures, and a Comment on, 
Dr. Bilguer’s Book on this Operation; to which, is added, a short 
Essay on the Use of Opium in Mortification, &e. 1780,” Svo, 
10, “An Inauiry into the present State of Medical Surgery, in- 
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Tract is well written, and deserves the attention of 
those wHose studies peculiarly qualify them to judge 
of its merit. 

“ Poems and Translations by [Ashley Cowper *, 
esq.] the Author of the Progress of Physick,” 8vo, 


vol. I, 1783, 8vo; vol. JI. 1786, 8vo. It is hoped that 4 third 
volume of this. work, which he had nearly, if not wholly, finished _ 
before his last iilness, will be given to the world by.some of his 
successors in the profession, the publick having testified their 
approbation and high opinion of the former parts, in the science’ 
and practice they treat of. 11, A Commentary on Apoplectie 
and Paralytic Aifections, and on’ the Diseases connected with 
the Subject, 1794," Svo. 19, « Observations on the Use of 
Sponge after Amputations,” London Medical Observations, ° 
vol.VIL. 13. “ Observations on the Use and Abuse of Mercury 
"in the Cure of the Syphilis; in a Letter to Samuel Foart Siminons, 
M.D. F.R.S.”—The following tribute to his memory may for 
the present supply the place of an epitaph : 
“Accept, respected and lamented Shade, 

‘These artless lines, yet fraught with love for thee, 

While Mem’ry holds her seat in this frail frame. 

‘What tho’ thy healing power (which oft has snatch'd 

‘A father, mother, or relation dear, 

‘From dreaded dissolution ;—and which oft 

The fever raging with increasing heat 

Timely assuag’d) is now no more ; yet still 

*. Thy worth, dear man! remains fresh in the breast 
Of ev'ry feeling and afflicted soul : , 
But far, more in the minds of those to whom * 
. Thy bounteous care extended: they, indeed, 

TInspir'd by gratitude, and pleasing thought, 

OF thy good deeds, will gladly speak thy praise, . 

Long didst thou shine ‘midst thy contemporaries g 

With just and envy'd glory; till, at last, Sieg 

Stern Death, sure end of all the human race, 

Remov'd thee hence, and sent thee to receive 

. The blessings of a Merciful Redeemer !" 


* This gentleman, a barrister-at-law, was the third and - 
youngest son of Spencer Cowper, esq. (chief justice of Chester in 
1717, and onc of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas) and 
néphew to the first Earl Cowper. He was for many years Clerk 
of the Parliainents. The “ Progress of Physick,” the principal - 
Poem in the above-mentioned volume (which was dedicated to 
his first-cousin, the Hon. and Rev. Dr, Spencer Cowper, Dean of 
Durham) was first published in 1744. He was also Editor of 
« The Norfolk Misceliany, 1744,” 2 vols, S8vo. In Dodsley’s 
Fourth Volume are some ‘* Voreac written t. hi nen, 2) 
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Early in this year Mr. Bowyer received from 
New England the following polite acknowledge- 
ment of -his abilities and his bounty *: 


« Sir, Cambridge, Dee. 1767. 

“ The President and Fellows of Larvard College 

in Cambridge beg leave to return you their grateful. 

acknowledgements for the. valuable donation you 

have. been pleased to make to their library, through 

the hands of their most worthy friend and generous 
benefactor, Thomas Hollis, esq. 


poetry, and who married Colonel Madan, and transmitted her 
poetical taste and devotional spirit to a daughter. Under ‘the 
auspices of Mr: Ashley Cowper, his nephew Mr. William Cowper, 
the very admirable Poet, was appointed, in 1764, to the office 
of Reading Clerk, and Clerk to the Committees, in the House of 
Lords; an employment both of profit and of responsibility ; 
which his natural diffidence, and dread of reading in public, 
soon induced him to relinquish. He was afterwards appointed 
Clerk of the Journals; but had not sufficient self-confidence to 
make (as, from a particular cireumstance, it was necessary for 
him to do) one public appearance at the Bar of the House. 
* ‘This Letter was copied by Archdeacon Blackburne, in his 
“ Memoirs of Mr. Hollis,” p. 805, 
+ Thomas Hollis, of Corscombe, in the county of Dorset, esq. 
was born in London, April 14, 1720. This nominal birth-day 
Mr. Hollis ever afterwards, without regard to the change of 
style, continued to observe. His great-grandfather Thomas, of 
Rotherham in. Yorkshire, « whitesinith by trade, and Baptist by 
persuasion, settled in London during the Civil Wars, and died 
there, in 1718, aged S4, leaving three sons, ‘Thomas, Nathaniel, 
and John. Of these the eldest, Thomas, a con~ ste merchant, 
i3 chiefly memorable for his benefactions to gland, par- 
ticularly to Harvard college in Cambridge (nere he founded a 
“professorship, schalars &c.) to the amount of near 5C00L. in 
which his brothers w re, Without any restriction 
in regard to religiou vathanicl, 
E se son, the 
subject of this note, and of course the heir tu his futher, and also 
to his great-uncle Thomas, who died in 1720. fis mother was 
the daughter of Myr. Scott, of Wolverhampton, in whose family 
Mr. Hollis was purtured in his infancy. The above account will 
rectify a mistake which has urevoiled. of his beine a descendant 
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“We have not been strangers to. your character 
as.a learned Editor, a character by no means com- 
/ 


were of one family, which separated in the time of Henry VUE: 
He was educated at the frec-school of Newport in Shropshire, 
till he was about eight or nine years of. age (probubly), by a 
Mr. or a Dr. Lee; and afterwards at St. Alban’s, by ‘Mr, Wood. 
Jn his 13th or 14th year he was sent to Amsterdam, to learn 
the Dutch and French languayes, writing, accompts, &e.; stayed 
there about fifteen months; and then returned to London to his’ 
father, with whom he continued till his death, in 1735. . After 
this he was some years in the house of his cousin Timothy 
Hollis, esq. His guardian was Mr. John Hollister, then treae 
surer of Guy’s Huspital; who, to give him a Hberal education, 
suitable to the ample fortune he was to inherit, put him under 
the tuition of Professor Ward, whese picture, to preserve his 
memory, Mr. Hollis presented te the British Museum; and, -in 
honour of his father and guardian, he caused to be inscribed 
round.a valuable diamond ring, Mnemosynon Pairis Tutorisque. 
. From Dr. Jeremiah Hunt, Dr. Foster, and other eminent per- 
sous, he imbibed that ardent love’ of liberty, and freedom of 
- sentiment, which strongly marked his character. He professed 
himself a Dissenter. In 1739-40 he went to chambers in 
Lincoin’s-inn, being admitted as a law-student; but does not 
appear ito have studied the law as a profession, though he re- 
sided: there till July 19, 1748, when he set out on his travels 
for the first time, and passed. through Holland, Austrian and 
French Netherlands, part of France, Switzerland,- Savoy, and 
-part of Italy, and returned through Provence, Brittany, &c. to 
Paris. His fellow traveller was Thomas Brand, esq, of The Hyde, 
in Essex, his particular friend and future heir.. His second tour, 
which commenced July 16,1750, was through Holland toEmbden, 
Bremen, Hamburgh, the principal cities on the Northwand East 
side of Germany, the rest of Italy, Sicily and Malta, Lorrain, &c, 
The journals Of both his tours are preserved, and would be a 
valuable acquisition to the publick. On his return home, find- 
ing he could‘not obtain a seat in Parliament in the disinterested 
manner he wished, without the smallest appearance of bribery, 
he.began. his collection of books and medals, “ for the purpose 
of illustrating and upholding liberty, preserving the memery of 
zits champions, to render tyranny and its abettors odious, - to. 
extend science and art, to keep alive the honour and estimation 
of their patrons and protectors, and to make the whole as useful 
as possible; abhorring all monopoly; and, if such’should be the 
fitness of things, to propagate the same benevolent spirit to pos- 
terity.” Among Mr. Hollis’s noble benefactions ‘to foreign 
libraries, none is more remarkable than that of two large col- 
lections of valuable books to the public library of Berne, which 
were presented anonymously, as by “an Englishman, a lover of 
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-™en.in the present age; and’ the very: accurate 
- editions of many learned authors, which ‘have come 


‘atthe happy Revolution.” Switzerland, Geneva, Venice; Leyden, 
Sweden, ‘Russia, &e. shared ‘his favours.. His benefaetions to 
Harvard college commenced in 1758, and were continued every 
succeedifig year, to the amount in all of 14007. Dr. Jonathan 

. Mayhew, pastor of the West-church in Buston, was his cortifi« 
dential friend and correspondent, and partook largely of ‘his 

“. esteem and beneficence, But his liberality to individuals; as 
well.as to public. societies, cannot here be specified. Mr. Hollis 
purchased at Mr. Charles Stanhope’s sale, June 8, 1760, -an” 
original of Milton when a boy, painted by Cornelius Jansen. A 
fire happening at his lodgings in Bedford-street, Jan. 23, 1761, 
he calmly walked out, taking the picture only in his hand. The 

fire, however, was happily got under without any loss. “A new 
edition of ‘Toland's Life of Milton was published under his care 

_ and direction, in.1761. He presented, Oct. 29,1761, an origi- 
nal portrait of Sir Isaac Newton, painted by Zeeman, 1726, ‘to 

- Trinity College, Cambridge. All the Tracts that were published 

‘against the Jesuits he collected in 1762, and sent to the public 

“library of Zurich, having been slighted, as he thought, pai 
Curators of the British Museum. ‘In April 1763,” Mr, Hollis. 
gave the publick a new and accmrate edition of Aigernon 
Sydney's Discourses on Government, on which the pains ahd 

_expence he bestowed. are: almost incredible. His patronising 
this edition, and other works of the same kind, procured him, 
and no wonder, the »ame and reputation. of a Republican, 
« Roma Antica,” by the Abbate Venuti, though a posthuinous 
work, owed its birth to Mr. Hollis. tn 3763 his friénd Count 
Algarotti published bis “ Suggio sopra ]'Academia de Francia che 

- @in Roma,” with a Dedication to Mr. Hollis, to-his great sur- 
prize, as, when he could, he always declined such compliments,. 

~ The noble library, philosophical apparatus, &¢..of Harvard cols. 

. lege,.belng consumed by fire, Jan. 24, 1764, Mr: Hollis inithe- 
diately subscribed 200/. towards repairing the lose,” In this year 
Mr. Locke's two Treatises on Government, and in the hext his 
Letters on Toleration, were published sep ely, under ‘the 
auspices of Mr. Hollis. In June he presented some Egyptian 
Antaquities, anonymously, to Count Caylus at Paris. Pr. Wallis’s 
Latin Grammar of the English Tongue was reprinted at Mr. 
Hollis’s desire, to promote the knowledge of our. language 
among foreigners. The clegant preface prefixed was written, 
as has been already said, vot. I]. p.447, by Mr. Bowyer, who 
was ever desirous. of forwarding Mr. Hollis’s public-spirited in- 
tentions. A fine collection of books, intended by Mr. Hollis for 
-Harvard college, being burnt,-with his bookbinder's house, 

. June 6, he immediately began collecting “a finer parcel,” 
One of his presents this year being consigned to the public 
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abroad into the world under your inspection, assure 
us of your great merit in that respect. 


he believed there was none, the Biographers of Mr. Hollis add, 
* Though Bp. Berkeley's project of establishing and endowing a° 
college at Bermuda miscarried, yet, one would think, he.did not: 
bring back the collection of books he intended for that founda- 
tion.” He certainly did not, but it does not appear that he“ever 
was at Bermuda, or got nearer to it than Newport in Rhode- ,_ 
Island. There he resided, and there he left his books. “A second 
magnificent present of books was sent by our Patriot to Bertie’ 
this'year, His expences in books, virti, presents, charity, &e., 
atounted in 1764 to about SOO. and were seldom much less.” 
In this year he sent to Sydney college, Cambridge, where Crom. ° 
well was educated, an original portrait of him by Cooper, since 
etched by P. 8, Lambourne and J. Bretherton.— Dr. Mayhew 
died ofa nervous fever, July 9, aged 49, “ overplied,” as Mr. 
Hollis expresses it, in Miltonic phrase, ‘ by public energies.” | 
For ‘a drawing of him, by Cipriani, from a picture ‘at Boston, 
Mr. Hollis paid 30 guincas. Dr. AndrewElliot succeeded to his 
correspondence. In 1767 Mr. Hollis’s projected re-publications 
of Andrew Marvell's Works, and of Milton's Prose Works, both 
proved abortive. For a frontispiece to the latter, Cipriani had 
drawn and etched Milton viétorious over Salmasius, In August 
1770; Mr. Hollis carried into execution a plan which he had 
formed five years before, of retiring into Dorsetshire, and of his 
situation there he gives the following account, -from Corscombe, 
Sept. 24: “Retreat is now become more and more acceptable to 
me; Where I shall dwell afterwards precisely, I do not know at 
present ; brit as near to this place as may be. It is called Urics, 
or Urles-farmi;“and is a most healthy, and, I think, beautifal 
spot; ‘the very earth itself is sweet beyond a nosegay; but the 
house'is-bad, and a very old farm-house. I thank God, I am well; 
“Hut I feel, ral ways, the effects of my late long most rigid 
} @ seven, and to bed from eleven to twélve; 
Y ach to the other, passes in such a variety of 
transaction§,. spre not personal and of scope, that Iam often 
surprized at the’recollection of them. That of which ¥ am most 
chary, is my time ; and people knowing the streightness of my 
apartment, and that I mean well under certain singularities, 
are cautious enough, in general, not to break in upon and con~ 
sume it. The idea of singularity, by way of shield, 1 try by all 
means to hold out.” Early in the afternoon of New Year's-day, 
1774, Mv. Hollis was in a field at some distance from his place of 
residence at Corseambe, attended by only one workinan, who 
was receiving his directions concerning a tree which had been 
lately felled. . On a sudden, he put one of hi fingers to his fore- 
head, saying, ‘Richard, I believe the weather is going to change; 
Tam -extremely giddy.” These words were scarcely off his Hins. 















. © Jtis a particular pleasure to us to.mention your, 
very curious edition of the Greek Testament,,.in two 
volumes, with critical notes, and many happy con- 
jeetures, especially as to punctuation; . an affair: of 

‘the utniost importance as to ascertaining the senge. 
This Work, though small in bulk, we esteem ag 


and, raising hin up, admitiistered what little relief he could, 

- He was still sufficiently himself to say, “ Lord have mercy upon. 
me; Lord, have mercy upon me;_receive my soul; Which were 
the last words he was able tq pronounce. | His lips moved afters 
wards, but no.soulnd was formed, and he expired presently after. 
"Phe following quaint character of this extraordinary man ap- 

eared in one of, the public prints some years before his death, 
July 5, 1770: “ Thomas Hollis is a man ,possessed of a lange 
fortune; above the half of which he devotes to charities, to the. 
encouragement of genius, and to the support and defence of 
liberty. His studious hours are devoted to the search of. noble .= 
authors, hidden by the'rust of time; and to do their_virtues 
justice, by brightening’ their actions for the review of the.pub- . 
lick. . Wherever he meets the man of letters, he is sure to assist 
him; and, were I to describe in paint this illustrious. citizen of 
the world, I would depict him leading by the hands Genius and 
distressed Virtue to the Temple of Reward.” Mr. Hollis, in 
order to preserve the memory of those heroes and patriots for 
whom he hada veneration, called many of the farms and fields 
in his estate at Corscombe by their names ; and by these names 
they are still distinguished. In the middle of one of these fields, © 
not fat from his house, he ordered his corpse to be deposited, in 
a grave ten feet deep, and that the field should. be iyomediately 
plowed over, that no trace of his burial-place might remain. 
Tithe testamentary disposition of his fortune he shoved himself 
as much superior to common connexions as he affected: to. be 
through life; for, without the least regard tg his, natutal. réla- 
tions, he bequeathed all his real, and the residuie.9£. his) personal, 
estate, to his dear friend and fellow-traveller, ThomasBrand, esq. 
of The Hide, in Essex, who took the name and ‘arts of Hollis, 
and whose first application of his liberality was to solicit. seat, 
in Parliament-—To the books which Mr. Hollis published, or 
procured to be published, before mentioned, may be added the 
following: ‘“ Nedham’s Excellence of a Free State ;” “ Neville’s 
Plato Redivivus” (a re-publication of Mr. Spence’s edition) 5 
« Neville’s Parliament of Ladies,” and “Isle of Pines.” —Thix 
note is preserved nearly as originally written. But it is. proper: to 
obgerve, that very copious ‘* Memoirs of Mr. Hollis” compiled by 
Archdeacon Blackburne (see p.20), were printed, in two splendid 
yolumes, in 4to, 1780, with a considerable number of copper= 
plates, by Bartolozzi, Basire, and other engravers of eminence, - 
Ini the frontispiece is introduced an adinirable profile of Mr. Hollis, 

‘Vou. lil. F rich* 
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yiéh treasure of sacred. learning, and of more in- 
trinsic value than mary huge volumes of the Com- 
mentators. 

“We are greatly obliged to you for the favourable 
sentiments you have been pleased so elegantly to 
express of our Seminary, in the blank leaf. of the 
New Testament*; and we hope it will prove a pow- 
erful stimulus to our youth, more and’more to de- 
serve so good a character. : 
. This Society is as yet but in its infant. state ; 
but we trust that, by the generosity of the Bene- 
factors whom the Divine Providence is raising up 
to us, and by the smiles of Heaven upon our en- 
deavours to form the youth here to knowledge and 
virtue, it will every day more effectually anewer the 
important ends of its foundation, We are, with great 
respect, your most obliged, and. humble servants (at 
the direction and desire of the Corporation of Har- 
vard College), Epw. Hotyoxe, President. 

“Sir, inclosed yeu have our vote of thanks for 
your valuable present. Es 


“At a meeting of the President and:Fellows of 
- Harvard College, Dec. 10, 1767. . 


- Present, Mr. Elliot, 
The President, Mr. Cooper, 
«Mr. Appelton, Mr. Danforth, 
Mr. Winthorp, Mr. Treasurer.” ~ 


“Nore FV. That the thanks of this Corporation 
be’ giveri to Mr. William Bowyeg, of London, 
‘for several valuable Books sent to Harvard Col- 


%* Eshould have been glad to have annexed the inscription, 
if. a copy of-it had been preserved. Mr. Bowyer had a happy 
turn-for that species of writing. One specimen has been given 
in WEEE. p. 444; a second in the present volume, p. 49. A 
third:I recollect, which was prefixed to another book presented. 
to Harvard College : 

Sn HAS ERASMI1 EPISTOLAS, 
Gar¥ERORVMAYE LITERATVRAE PER EVROPAM INSTAVRATORVM, 
COLLEGIO HARVARDENS!I, 
FELICIBYS AVSPICIIS. NASCENTI, 
PONAT GVLIELMVS BOWYER, 
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lege ; particularly his late curious: Edition of the 
Greek Testament, with learned Notes,., : : 
A true Copy, extr. de Lib. vil. p..175. 
Per Epw. Houyoxe, President, 


In the same year Mr. Bowyer printed, : 

“ Remarks and Dissertations on Virgil, with some 
othes Classical Observations. By the late Mri 

_ Holdsworth *. Published, with several Notes and 


* « Edvardus Holdsworth, fil, Rev. Thome, rectoris de’North. 
Stoneham, com. Southampton. @ Coll. B. Mar, Magd. Semicom+ 
munarius, A.B. 22° Junii, 1708; A.M. 18° Aprilis, 1711; deinde 
sucius; conscientie erg}, anno 1714, juramenta Regi Georgio 
recusans prastare, Societate exutus, inter peregrinos, Roberté 
Atkins, ‘onetti, aliorumque curam habuit. Obiit in doma 
Baronis Digby, apud Colchill, in comitatu Warwic. 30° Decem- 
bris, 1746; ef sepultus in ecclesid 4 Januarii,’ 1746-7.” Raws 
linson's Oxford Writers ; MS. in the Bodleian Library, No. 1675. 

Mr. Edward Holds,vorth (author of the ‘ Muscipula,” a poem 
which is esteemed a master-picce in its kind, written with the 
purity of Virgil, whom the author so perfectly understood, . and. 
with the pleasantry of Lucian), after having imbibed his truly 
classical taste at Winchester school, was elected demy of Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford, in July 1705 ;. took his degree of MA. 
April 18, 1711; became a College tutor, and had a considerable 
-number of pupils: In January 1715, when, according to. ‘the 
order of guecession at that time observed, he was the next to be 
chosen into a fellowship, be resigned his demyship, and left the 
College, being determined against taking the oaths to the new 
Government. From that period he was employed, to the’ time 
of his death, in travelling with young noblemen and gentlemen 
as tutor. In 1741, he was at Rowac with Mr. Pitt; and again 
in 1744 with Mr. Drake and Mr. ‘Townson. See “ Letters from 
a young Painter,” vol. I. pp. 58, 140. Tie died, of a fever, at 
Lord Digby's house, at Coleshill in Warwickshire, Dec. 30, 1747, 
Of him Mr. Spence speaks in ‘* Polymetis,” p. 174, as one who 
understood Virgil in a more masterly manner than any person, 
he. ever knew. Sce also pp. nd 276.—He was the author 
of a Dissertation, intituled «<P ia and Philippi,’ or the two. 
Philippi in Virgil's Georgics attempted to be explained, and. ree 
conciled to History, 3741,” 4to; and of “ Remarks and Disser- 
tations on Virgil; with some other Ciassical Observations, pub- 
lished with several Notes and additional Remarks by Mr. Spence, 
1768,” 4to. In the fifth volume of Dodsley's Miscellanies is a 
very good translation. of the “ Muscipula,’” 1737, by Dr.John: 
Hoadly; and, among the Poems of Dr. Cobden, 1757, 4to, ia 
another translation of it, made so early as 1718, introduced by 
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additiowal Remarks, by Mr. Spence (of whom, see 
vol, If. p.373),” 4to. 


good poetry; and in a note upon his “ Strena ad Reverendum 
virum Doctorem Lavington, Episcopum nominatum,” -the good. 
Archdeacon thus laments the death of Mr: Holdsworth: ‘* How 
frail are the hopes !—how confused and uncertain the lots of 
mankind! Whilst I am writing this, and congratulating the 
fortune and dignity of one old school-fellow and friend, bad 
news, alas! has been brought me, which afflicts me with the 

reatest sorrow; that Mr. Holdsworth, my other quondam 
school-fellow, and most delightful friend throughout his whole 
life, is lately dead , 

ie Qualem neque candidiorem 
Terra tulit, neque cui me sit devinctior alter— 

for we were playfellows when boys, and likewise mutually inter- 
mixed our joys and sorrows, being chamber-fellows for six years 
together : 





O once with me by Wickham's bounty bred, 
_ Lodg'd in one chamber, with one manchet fed! 
He was of a natural disposition so ingénuous, that if ever any 
person was, lie seemed to be born without vices. A pleasant 
companion, and a man of probity, because he could scarcely be 
otherwise. It is indeed to be lamented that he fell into one 
error, by which be became lost to his Country long before he 
died. As his life incited all to the practice of virtue and piety ; 
so his death more admonishes us vetcran fellow-soldiers, now 
reduced to a small number, to embrace one another the more 
closely; for, the more contracted the rays are, so much the 
more they ought to warm.’"—The one error (on which Dr. Cob- 
den more particularly dwelt in the Poetical Egistle) was his de- 
clining to take the oaths. This error, however, did not render 
him entirely fost to his Country; since, in his capacity of travel 
Jing tutor, he cultivated the minds of several young gentlemen, 
not only with all polite literature, but formed their inanners by 
the strictest rules of morality, and incited them, by his own ex- 
ample as well as precepts, to the practice of virtue and piety, 
At Gopsal fn Leicestershire, the seat of the late Charles Jennens, 
esq. in the centre of a beautiful Lonic temple, raised on a gentle 
eminence, built in memory of the celebrated Hlustrator of Virgil, 
Mr. Edward Holdsworth, is a capital figure of Religion, by 
Roubilliac, holding in one hand the Book of Life, and in the 
other the Cross. The writing in the Book, which is unfolded, 
is now illegible; but round the frieze is an inscription, in Greek 
capitals, translated thus: ‘Thanks be to God, who giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 1 Cor. xv. 87. 
Beneath is a cenotaph, by Mr. Heyward, topped with a vase, 
executed in fine statuary marble. On one side, in relief, is a 
figure of Genius, pensively reclini Virgil's tomb is repre- 
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“4 Femey, an Epistle to M. de Voltaire. By 
George Keate, Esq.” 4to. : 


varjous beautiful fragments of Antiquity. On the cenotaph: is ° 
the following inscription, supposed to have been written by 
his munificent patron Mr. Jennens.: a & 
« In memoriam viri integerrimi 
fe Epwarpi HoLpsworTH: 
de quo, si magna loqui videar, 
quod Maronem fwelicissime Juvenis imitatus, 
pari felicitate Senior illustravit, defendit ; 
¥ quod JEdes Magdalenas, 
quas ingenio, éruditione, virtutibus Alumnus ornaverat, 
DoctrinA ac Peritid Architectonicé, . 
ab iisdem Edibus imd et & Patria 
per temporum iniquitatem extorris, 
eleganter instaurandas curavit. 
~ Hoe multd majus : 
quod Adoleécentes pro virili suis artibus © 
imbuit et moribus, 
contra degeneris evi vitia, 
privata simul ét publica, 
non minus exemple, quam monitis munivit, ° 
Mud verd long? maximum, 
nod mundum Deo natus vicit, 
quod, Dei mandato obtemperans, 
2 gremio Alm Matris exivit 
nescius quo esset iturus ; 
sed enim civitatem habentem gas Syarise, 
cujus Architectus est Deus, 
Fide vere Abramicaé, 
ver’ Evangelica, 
fretus expectavit. 
Hee ni fallor 
quicquid contra oblatrent Pseudo-politici,. 
hee consensu bonorum onmnium, 
opinionibus quantumvis diversorum, 
summa sapientia.” : 
(4 bust of Mr. Holdsworth here.] 

. «E, HotpswortH, natus 1684, mortuus 1746, 
Inscriptionem prestolatus usque ad 1764, 
Miraris forsan, Lector, nec immeritd, 
hune omni laude dignissimum virum 
sine saxo et-sine nomine corpus 
jamdin jacuisse ! 

Verum iste Regulus, qui Eloquium pollicebatur, 

; dum per plures annos : 

Orationibus vel Oratiuneulis, 
et Versibus Satyrico-Politicis, 
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« Labour and Genius, or the Mill-stream and the 
Cascade, a Fable, written in the Year 1762, and 
inscribed to the late William Shenstone, Esq. By 
Richard Jago, M. A.” 4to. . 

The Second Edition of Dr. Maclaine’s Translation 
of Mosheim’s “ Ecclesiastical History,” 5 vols. 8vo. 

“« Considerations on the present State of the Con- 
troversy between the Protestants and Papists of Great 
Britain arid Ireland; particularly on the Question, 
how far the latter are entitied to a Toleration upon 
Protestant Principles. Being the Substance of two 
Discourses delivered to the Clergy of the Archdea- 
conry of Cleveland, in the Years 1765 and 1766. 
By Francis Blackburne, M.A. Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land,” 8vo. moe 

The First Volume of the “ Medical Transac- 
tions, published by the College of Physicians in 
London,” $vo. Of this very valuable and scien- 
tific publivation Sir George Baker * and Dr. Heber- 


sco denique suipsius Elogio 
inanem sibi gloria. aucupatur, 
Fame interim metioris oblitus, 
amicis quam dederat fidem fefetlit. 
Quod Genius did solicitatus negavit, 
promisit enim, nec tamen prastitit, 
id demum impar quidem conatut, 
sed indignata 
prestat Amicitia.” a 

See two slight sketches of this handsome cenotaph in the 
«History of Leicestershire,” vol. 1V. Plato CXXXIX. 

* This very learned and emiacni physician was the descen- 
dant of a family criginally settled in Somersetshire, and atter~ 
wards in Devonshire. His father, George Baker, M.A. was 
born at West Alvingcon, and educated at Eton; afterwards 
became school-master and vicar of Modbury; and died in 
1743, being then Archdeacon and Registrar of Totness. His 
sun George was born in 1722; educated at Eton; and was 
entered a scholar of King’s college, Cambridge, on the day 
that Bentley was buried; so that when the golden tree of 
classic learning had Jost one branch, another shot out in its 
place. He became B.A. 1745; M.A. 1749; D. 1756; and 
was a fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societiés, Physician 
in Ordinary to the K an to the Queen. He was 
created a Baronet, Iso, in 1797, Pre- 
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den * were considered as the principal conductors ; 
and, with the assistance of several other learned 


in his 98th year, after having passed a long life without any of 
thése infirmities from which he had relieved thousands in the 
course of his practice; and died so easily, and apparently so free 
from pain, that the remarkable words of Cicero may be said of 
him, .Non illi fuit vita erepta, sed mors donata. ‘* He was not 
deprived of life, but presented with death.” Dieu, says Bishop 
Bossuet, on the death of a great man, n'a pas lui oté la vie, mais 
lui a fait un present de la mort.—No man, perhaps, ever followed 
the career of Physick, and the elegant paths of the Greek or 
Roman Muses, for the space of several years, with more success 
than Sir George Baker; the proofs of which may be seem in his 
published and unpublished works, the splendour of his, fortune, 
the esteem, respect, and adiniration of his contemporaries. If 
any of his learned friends, such as the Bishop of Ely, or Mr, 
Henry Dampier, could command Jeisure enough to write his Life 
from the time that he left his father’s house in Devonshire to go 
to Eton school, down to his latest breath, his virtues and attain- 
ments might be set forth in their proper colours, and blazoned 
as. they deserve.—He formerly practised at Stamford, co, Lincoln, 
several vears.—He published several Essays on Medicine, which 
were collected into enc volume, 8vo. intituled, ‘ Opuscula 
Medica.” 

* Dr. William Heberden, educated in the grammar-school 
in St. Saviour’s church-yard, was many years fellow of St. 
John's college, Cambridge, where he was admitted in December 
1724, being then only 15 years of age. He proceeded B, A. 
1728; M.A. 1732; M.D. 1739; and practised physick at Cam- 
bridge till about the year 1750, when he removed to London ; 
and continued a considerable time before his matchless talents 
were discovered ; so Jong that, almost weary with solicitude, he 
was on the point of retyrning to end his days at Cambridge. 
But, happily for the world and for his own fame, he steadily 
persevered, and soon shone forth in full lustre, To this worthy 
Physician the widow of the eclebrated Dr.-Conyers Middle- 
ton bequeathed her husband's MSS, from which Dr, Heberden, 
in 1761, obliged the learned world with a. curious tract, 
intituled, ‘* Dissertatio de servili Medicorum conditione Ap- 
pendix,” &c.; with a short bnt elegant Advertisement. “In 
1763 an Edition of the ‘ Supplices Mulieres” of Euripides, 
with the Notes of Mr. Markland, was printed entirely at 
the expence of Dr. Heberden; and, in 1768, the same very 
learned Commentator presente lis notes on the two Iphi- 
genie, “ Doctissimo, et quod long? prestantius est, humae 
nissimo viro Willielme Heberden, M.D. arbitratu ejus vel 
cremande, vel in publiciun emittende post obitum scripteris,” 
&e. He wrote the Epitaph in Dorking church on Mr. Mark« 
land, who had begueathed te him all his books and papers. 
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and respectable members of the College, a second 
volume was published, and a small portion of a third. 


One of these, a copy of Mill's Greek Testament in folio, 
the margin filled with notes, was kindly lent by Dr. Heberden, 
“with that liberal attention to promote the cause of Virtue 
and Religion, which was one of his many well-known excel- 
Tences,” to the Publisher of the third edition, of Mr. Bowyer's 
** Conjectures on the New Testament, 1782,'. 4to, To Dr. 
Heberden Mr. Bowyer also bequeathed his “ little cabinet of 
coins, a few books specifically, and any others which the Doctor 
might choose to accept.” “Dr. Heberden’s other publications 
were, “ANTIOHPIAKA, un Essay on Mithridatium and Theriaca, 
1745," 8vo; in the Medical Transactions of London, vol. J. 
Remarks on the Pump-water of London; Observations on the 
Ascarides; Account of the remarkably good Effects of common 
Salt in an extraordinary Case of Worms; Observations on Nyce 
talopia; On the Chicken-pox; Account of the epidemical Celd-in 
June and July, 1767; Queries on Medical Subjects. In vol. IT. 
Observations on the Hectic Fever (Gent. Mag. XLII. 182); Re- _ 
marks on the Pulse (ibid. 183) ; some Account of the Angina 
Pectoris; Of the noxiousEffects of some Fungi; Queries on Medical 
Subjects, In vol. III. farther Account of the Angina Pectoris ; 
Method of preparing the Ginseng Root in China; on damp Linen 
(Gent.Mag. XLIII.32).—From a thorough conviction of its public 
utility, Dr. Heberden was one of the earliest subscribers to the 
Royal Humane Society; and in 1778 was elected Vice-president. of 
that excellent institution —In a “ Letter to Lord Kenyon, relative 
to some Conduct of the College of Physicians of London” (given 
to friends, but not sold), in which that learned Body has received 
a thundering Philippic, the character of this truly respectable 
Veteran is thus ably-delineated by Dr. Wells: ‘Many of our 
Physicians have, no doubt} received little injury from the causes 
of the corruption of character to which they have been exposed ; 
and some few may have escaped their influence altogether. One 
of these few, Dr. William Heberden, I must conclude to have 
been well known, to your Lordship, from the eulogy which you 
pronounced ypon him during the trial of Dr. Stanger's cause. 
He was probably, indced, the only Physician with whom you 
were intimately acquainted ; and, hence, from the natural error 
-@f attributing to a whole species the property of its only indiy. 
vidual you have seen, you might imagine that he possessed his 
many virtues in common with the rest of his elass. But Dr. 
Hebeérden, my Lord, stands, in a manner, alone in his profes- 
sion. No other person, I believe, either in this or any other 
‘country, has ever exercised the art of Medicine with the same 
dignity, or has contributed so much to raise it in the estimation 
of mankind. A contemplation of his excellence, therefore, can 
afford little help towards obtaining a just notion of the general 
Worth of Physicians, In speaking of a mole-hill, we would not 
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“Mr. Markland’s excellent Edition’ of the’ Two 
Iphigenie” of Euripides, 8vo. 


employ terms that had relation to the immensity of a mountain. 
Were I, my Lord, possessed of talents adequate to the undértak- 
ing, I should here endeavour to describe at fulf length the cha- 
racter of that Hlustrious man. In this attempt, J] should first: 
mark his various and extensive learning, his modesty in the use 
_ of it, and his philosophical distrust of human opinion in science, 
however sanctioned by time, or the authority of great names, 
I should then exhibit, him in the exercise of his pitession, 
without envy or jealousy; too proud to court employment, yet 
undervaluing his services after they were performed; unwearied, 
even when a veteran in his art, in ascertaining the minutest 
ercumstances of the sick, who placed themselves under his. 
' care, taking nothing in their situation for granted that might.be 
learned by enquiry, and trusting nothing of importance that 
concerned‘them to his memory. To demonstrate his greatness 
of mind, 1 should next mention his repeatedly declining to 
accept those offices of honour and profit at the British Court, 


which are regarded by other Physicians as objects of their highest . 


ambition, and are therefore sought by them with the utmost 
assiduity. 1 should afterwards take notice’ of his. simple. yet 
dignified manners, his piety to God, his love for his courtry, 
and his exemplary discharge of the duties of all the private 
relations in which he stood to society; and I should conclude 
by observing, that his whole life had been regulated by the most 
exquisite prudence, by means of which his other virtues were 
rendered more conspicuots and useful, and, whatever failings 
he might as a human being possess, were either shaded, or allo-' 
gether concealed. After my description was finished, I should 
think it proper to.say, that I had never been acquainted with 
Dr. Heberden, and consequently could neither be dazzled by the 
splendour of his virtues, from approaching him too nearly, nor 
influenced in’ my opinion concerning them by. benefits he had 


already conferred upon me; and that standing, as he does, upon . 


the verge of this state of existence, ready to wing his flight to 
another of glory, his ear must now be closed to the voice of 


flattery, had he ever listened to that Syren, or were I base enough. 


to solicit her aid, in the foolish expectation of receiving froin hiag 


some future reward.” —Dr. Heberden died im Pall Mall, in his 91st: 


year, May 17,1801, being at that time senior fellow of the College 
of Physicians.—He married, Jan. 19, 1760, Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of William Wollaston, esq. by whem he had five sons and three 
daughters. Of the sons, 1. William, died-an infant; 2. Another 
William is now M.D. physician to the King, and deservedly high 
in his profession; 3. George, died 1786, wt.16; 4. Charles, of 
St. John's college, Cambridge, died in May 1796, et. 24. OF 
the daurhters. Marv. the eldest. is married to the Rev. Georce 
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‘A Bastter “to David Garrick, Esq. concerning.a 
Glossary. to. the Plays of Shakspeare ona -move 
extensive Plan than has hitherto appeared. To 
which is annexed a Specimen.” By Richard War- 
ner *, Esq. :8vo. "Slay = fe 





perden, M. 1. (physician at Maderia) was brother to the late 
Dex. William Heberden.—-In_ the letters of Bp.Warbunon Dr. 
Heberden is frequently mentioned with that respect which he so 
swell deserved. May he Bishop says, “ Of my wife I cay 
tell you better news : languishing under the hands of 
a Bath physician, and a resolution to go to the Spa in Germany 
this summer (a resolution so fixed, that a house was hired there 
for her), 1 thought it proper, till the season came; that she 
‘ghould go to London, to be in the bands of Dr. Heberden and 
Dr. Letherland,. the two best physicians in Europe in my: opi- 
pion. . She went, continued there six weeks, and js returned 
almost perfectly recovered, by obsgving a course of physick 
under their direction. And the Spa‘journey is changed, by 
their advice, for the waters of Tunbridge, whither she proposes 
to ge the latter end of June.” Again, March 31, 1768, “ The 
College of Physicians have lately set up a kind of Physical Trans- 
action; in which I read with much pleasure a Discourse of Dr, 
Heberden, on common or drinking water; for it has ‘relieved 
me-from an apprehensian that our water, which runs over a 
Jime-stone, and has, on boiling, a large sediment of white sand, 
was bad for gravelly complaints. ’——Dr. Heberden was at all tinves 
ready to communicate literary information, as I have frequently 
experienced; of which the following short billet (amongst many 
thors) is.a proofy “ Pall Mall, 27 Jan. 1780, Dr. Heberden 
presents his compliments to Mr. Nichols. Dr. Kippis, in his Life 

















of Mr: Bowyer, seys, that he stood for a fellowship, agd was re- 


ae 


jected. Now an.inspection has been lately made of the Register ” 


both of the College and of the University ; and fyom. them it ‘is 
certain, that Mr. Bowyer never took the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and consequently was. incapable of being a candidate.— 
Pr. Heberden has several days intended to call upon Mr. Nichols, 
and acquaint him with this; but, having been hitherto hindered, 
he sends this intelligence. by post." See further pioofs of his 
* attention, vol. LV. pp. 274. 287. 309. a 

¥ This worthy man was the younger son of a banker, who ¢like 
the Upholsterer in the ‘Tatler, No 155, the original of Murphy's 
Quidnunc) always wore black leather garters buckled under the 
knee, a custom most religiously observed by our Author, who in 
no other instance affected singularity. [‘ It may he observed, 
that the: portrait of Mr. Adam Drammond the banker is ¥e~ 


“presented with the same peculiarity.—“ A leather garter is. 


called a deeent oxnament in the Spectator, No. 596, I have 
lately read the Tatler and Spectator over carefully; -and the 
A  varia= 
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“<A Spécimen of an: intended. publication by a 
learned: Dutchman, Henry Hoogeveen*, on the 


variations in dress then and now are remarkable: In this 
-in&tance, “one can hardly help smiling to hear the Spectator 
gravely mentioning a mode as decent which now would ‘be 
thought below the notice of any body a degree above. a 
drill-sérjeant.”". 7. F} He was bred to the law, and for’ soit 
_ time had chambers in Lincoln'’s-Inn but, being possesdelt 
‘of. an ample fortune, resided’ chielly at a good old house, at 
‘Woodford Green in Essex, where be maintained a botaniga}, 
garden, and was very successful in the cultivation of rare exotits, 
That he was a botanist of no common skill and experience, ap- 
pears by his little tract, intituled, “ Plante Woodfordienses, 
1771,” Svo; and his taste for polite literature appears from the 
above-mentioned “ Letter to Mr. Garrick.” Indecd he had bee 
Jong making collections for a new Edition of Shakspeare; but, 
on Mr. Steevens’s advertisement of his design to engage in the 
same task on ‘a different ‘plan, he desisted from ihe pursuit of 
his own; and was afterwards the Translator of all the Comedies 
of-Plautus which the late Mr. Thornton did not live to finish, In 
his youth he had been remarkably fond of dancing ; nor till his 
rage for that diversion subsided, did he convert the largest room 
‘in his house into a library. To the last hour of his ‘life, how~ 
ever, he was employed on the Glossary already mentioned’; 
_ cwhick, since the appearance of*several critical’ editions of our 
~great Dramatic Writer's Plays, may be regarded as a work" of 
supererogation, At his death, which happened on the'11th of 
Aprif-1775, he bequeathed to Wadham College, Oxford, where 
he received his educatiun, a very valuable collection of. prints 
and books, chiefly of natural history, botany, aud English poetry; 
and founded a botanical exhibition-; aud, if Jam not misin- 
formed, “he left to the same Society a smatl annual stipend to 
maintain a botanical lecture—In Woodford church-yard, under 
an altar-tomb, covered with a grey-marble slab, on’ the North 
side of the chancel, is thus inscribed ; 
: x « Here lieth interred 
the body of 
Ricuarp Wakner, Esquire, 
of Woodford Row, 
in this county,’ 
son of John Warner, Esquire, 
of the City of Londen, 
banker, 
who departed this life , 
April the xith, mpccecxxv, aged Lx1v years.” 
_ * This celebrated Philologer was born at Leyden, | inthe 
latter end of Jannary 1712. His parents were poor, but of 
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dubjecti Greek Particles; and which was published 
in the following year, under the title of “ Doetrina | 


mechanical trade would probably have conccaled his powers 
through life. At ten years of age he was sent to school; but, 
for a considerable time, gave not the slightest proof of talents 
for literature, so completely depressed was he by the wanton 
tyramy of a severe master. When at length he was removed 
##to another class, and was under a milder teacher, his powers 
bégart to expand, and took the lead among those of his standing,. 
jnstead of holding an inferior place, So carly as at fifteen, he 
Began the task of teaching outers, to alleviate the expences of 
his parents, being now higily qualified for such an undertaking. 
xing the inferior classes of the school 
_to'which he stil belonged. While he was yet employed in his 
studies, he lost his father; but’this misfortune rather redoubled 
his efforts than gubdued his spirit. In 1732, before he had ex- 
ceeded his (Webticth year, he obtained the appointment .of co- 
yeotor (or undgr-master) of Goreum.* Within nine months the 
Magistrates of the city of Woerden gave him an appointment 
there, which induced hirn to think of matrimony. He iarried 
in March 1733, and began the care of this school in May the 
game year,’ By his wife, who died in 1738, he had three sons 
and. two dayghters. In the same year, he was solicited by the 
Magistrates of Culembourg to undertake the care of their school, 
to which, with much reluctance in Jeaving his former situation, 
he at. length consented. Here he took a second wife, who pro-= 
duced him eight children; and here, notwithstanding solicita- 
tions from ather places, he continued for’several years. At 
length, much fatigued by incessant attention toa great number 
of'scholars, he went, in 1745, to Breda, on a more liberal*ap- 
pointment. The very next year, Breda heing harassed by a 
French invasion, Hoogeveen was obliged to send his coHection of 
books to Leyden, and literary pursuits were at a stand. He re~ 
mained, however; sixteen years at Breda, and had determined 
there to end his days, but Providence decided otherwise. The 
malice and turbulence of a person who had taken up some un- 
- reasonable cause of offence against hia, inclined him to leave 
Breda. His intention being known, he was liberally invited to 
Port, whither he transferred his residence in.1761. From this 
luce, after living there three years, he was in a manner forced 
away by the importunity and liberality of the city of Delft. On 
his first arrival there, he encountered some difficulties from 
calumny and malice; but he weathered the storm, and remained 
there the remainder of his life in peace and honour. He died 
shout Noy. 1, 1794, leaving some surviving children by both 
fis marriages —His works are, 1. An edition of ‘ Vigérus de 
Wotismis Lingue Grece,” published at Leyden in 1743, and 
several times re-published. His improvements to this work are 
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Particularum Lingue Grece*,” in two largegquart 
volumes. ; . ; 


in 1733. 3. An Alcaic Ode to the People of Cutembourg, “De 
Inurdatione feliciter averruncati." 4. “An Elegiac Poem,” in 
defence of’ Poets, against Plato; and several other occasional 
pieces, few of which are published. 5. “ Doctrina Particularum 
Lingus Grece,” @ vols. 4to, 1769. This great Work, the fortis 
dation of his well-earned fame, is executed with a prodigious 
abundance of learning, and pas been approved and received 
throughout Europe. He followed Devarins protessedly to a 
tain point, but went far beyond him in copiousness and sagacitgy 
A very useful Abridgement of this Work, the only fault of which ig 
its too great prolixity, was published at Dessau, in the year 1789, 
by Schiitz. A posthumous work of Mr. Hoogeveen, intituled, 
« Dictionarium Analogicum Grecum,” was printing at the U; 
versity-press in Cambridge, accompanied with the. Life of £ 
Author by one of his suns, who succeeded him.as rector of the 
school at Delft; but this glast-mentioned Work"F have not had 
an opportunity of examining. : 

* fo this Work Mr, Clarke alludes in the following kind letter, 
dated April 20, 1768: “I want to know a little what is become 
of you: I begin to be afraid, that some of the falls from your 
horse have fallen upon your spirits, you have been sa Jong alent: 
For my part; Tride, and rub on; keeping myself in as much 
composure as possible, and looking upon a fine day and a soft 
air as one of the greatest enjoyiments. We have indeed the ad- 
vantage of you in the country—no popular hurricanes, no Wilkes 
and Liberty, to disturb us. J suppose you have lain snug out of 
the reach of these tumults, and meddle with 10 controversies but 
those in the Commonwealth of Letters. And have you decided 
betwixt the two Hebrew Criticks, the Archbishop, and the Bishop 
of Oxford, which of them is right in translating nman; or, are 
you not willing to aliow a Suffragan to dispute the Primacy at all? 
Dr. Heberden is very goad in being a patron to the Dutchman's 
Particles; but eure you don't believe (if I may judge by the yz 
specimen you scnt me) above one half that he has said. In- 
dulging reveries even in Learning is a dangerous thing; for if 
you once make any branch of it ridiculous, it dies away insen- 
sibly under your bands, there is no supporting it.-—I have de- 
sired Mr. Trevigar, who talks of being in town next week, to 
eall upon vou, and pay my bil—TI wrote to him to find you at 
your new Typographeum in Fieet-street, that he might not go a 
step out of bis way, for he is always more in a hurry than even 
the Master of the Two Munsiors {, when the Votes are in the 
press. Tsuppose the Lords’ Journals go on peaceably and regus | 
larly during the recess of Parliament, though you are in the 
hands of so many correctors, with each of them a tribunitian 
power over the press. 1 am for altering the constitution a little, 
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° "FheState of “ Holton-school,” in Suffolk,.“for 
the benevolent Stephen White *, its Founder, 8vo, 


1769. 


In this year Mr. Bowyer printed, 

* Antiquities, Historical, and Monumental, of 
the County of Cornwall; consisting of several 
Essays on the first Inhabitants, Druid-Superstition, 
Customs, and Remains of the most Remote Anti- 
quity in Britain, and the British Isles, exemplified 
and proved by Monuments now extant in Cornwall 
vand the Scilly Islands{ with a Vocabulary of the 
Cornu- gee _ Language, by William Borlase, 
LL.D. F.R.S. Rector of Ludgvan, Cornwall +. 
The Second Edition revised, with several Addi- 
tions by the Author f,” folio. 

« Tmitations of Yavenal and Persius, by Thomas 
Nevile §, M.A.” Svo. 


for the sake of convenience, and making you sole Dictator; who 
am, dear Sir, Your niost atfectionate, &c. Witiiam CLarxe.” 

<Thope Mr. Markland has compromised all matters with his 
Roses, and will for the future keep to Queen Bess’s motto—Rosa 
sine spind.” 

* Of whom, sce vol. If. p. 285. 

+ Of whom, see vol. V. p.291.—No greater proof of Dr. Bor- 
lase’s merit need be given, than that he lived to see a second 
edition of his Car nish Antiquities, and almost of his: Natural 
History, Few ever treated such subjects so well, _and so much 
at large; none was so favourably received. 

¢ “Some of the mistakes and errors I must take wholly upon 
myself. ‘The literal errors of the press, the Printer and I must 
take betwixt us.” Autior’s Preface. —‘< 1 cannot take leave of 
my Printers without exprcssing my very great satisfaction at the 
pains they have taken to save me trouble in correcting the 
proof-sheets, and fur their singular attention to the beauty and 
perfection of the Look.” JIS Letter. 

§ The Satircs of Juvenal in this little volume, are the VIIth, 
the XIiIth, and the XIVth, which, with Five of the Satires of 
Persius, ‘‘ completed Mr. Nevile’s design of familiarizing to the 
young Reader the Roman Satire, consistently with his more 
immediate aim of delineating present manners.” — ‘The XIVth 
Satire of Juvenal was published separately, in 4to, 1769.—~ See 
vol. I. p. 306. 
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_ %&¥he Present State of the Nation;? saad. Sentic 
ments of an English Freeholder,” two posular pam- 
phlets, published anonymously, -but well known at 
the time to be by Mr. Burke *, 8vo. 


.* © This eminent Statesman and profound Critic died, at- his 
seat near Beaconsfield, after a lo end painful illness, Junie’9;: 
1797. «His ‘ond suited to the simple greatness of mind which’ 
he displayed through way unailected, without levity}y 

hout ostentation, # ‘al grace and dignity, He ap= 
nor to dread, but patiently and placidly 













ed neither to y 
ty await the appointed hour of his dissolution. He had Beer’ 
listening to some Essays of Arktison, in which he ever took 
delight; he had recommended himself in many affectionate mes- 
sages to the remembrance of those absent friends whom he had 
never ceased to love; he had conversed some time, with his a6" 
customed force of thought and expression, on the awful situa=' 
tion af. his country, for the welfare of which his-heart was inte- 
rested to the last beat; he had viven, with steady composure, 
some private direction in contemplation of his approaching 
death; when, as his attendants were conveying him to his bed, 
he ‘sunk down, and, after a sbort struggle, passed quietly, and 
without a groan, to eternal vest in that mercy, which, as he had 
just declared, he had long sought with unteigned hunniliation, 
and to which he looked with a trembling hope. Of his talents 
and acquirements in general, it is unnecessary to speak: they 
were long the glory of his country, and the admiration of 
Europe; they might have been (had it so consisted with the 
inscrutable counsels of Divine Providence) the salvation of both. 
If not the most accomplished orator, vet the most eloquent man 
of hig age; perhaps second to none in any age: he had stilt 
more wisdom than eloquence. He diligently collected from the 
wise of all times; but what he had so obtained he enriched from 
the vast treasury of his own observation; and his intellect, active, 
vigorous, Comprehensive, trained in the discipline of true philo- 
sophy, to’ whatever subject he plied it, penetrated at once 
through the surface into the essential forms of things. With a 
fancy singularly vivid, he least of ail mien in his time indulged 
in splendid theories. With rsore ample niaterials of every kind 
than any of his contempo » he wus the least confident in his 
own skillto innovate, A Statesmen of the most enlarged views, 
in all his policy he was strictly practical; end in his practice he 
always regarded with holy reverence the institutions and manners 
derived from our ancestors. Its as if he had been endowed 
with such transcendant powers, and informed with such extensive 
knowledge, only to bear the more striking testimony, in these 
days of rash presumption, how much the greatest mind is singly 
inferior to the accumulated efforts of imumerable minds in the 
long flow of centuries. His private conversation had. the same 
tiucture with his public eloguence. He sometimes adorned and 
digni- 
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dignified it with philosophy; but he never lost the charm of na- 
tural ease. There was no subject so trivial which he did not 
transiently illuminate with the brilliancy of his imagination. In 
writing, in speaking, in the senate, or round the table, it was 
easy to trace the operations of the same genius. To the Prote~ 
stant religion, as by law established, “he was attached from sin 
cere conviction; nor was his a barren belief without influence 
én his moral conduct. He was rigid in the system of duties by 
which he regulated his own actions; liberal in construing.” 
those of all other men; warm, but placable; resenting more ~ 
the offences committed against those who were dear to him, 
than against himself; vehement and indignant only where he 
thought public justice insulted, or the public safety betrayed ; 
Feampassionate to private distress, lenient even to suffering guilt, 
As a friend, he was perhaps too partial to those whom he es+ 
teemed; over-yating every little merit, overlooking all their de~ 
fects; indefatigable in serving them, straining in their’ favour 
whatever influence he possessed, and, for their sakes more than 
for his owh, tegretting that, during so long a political life, he had 
so seldom borne any share in power, which he considered enly 
as an instrument of more diffusive good, In his domestic rela- 
tions he was worthy (and more than worthy he could not be) of 
the eminent felicity which for many years he enjoyed; an hus- 
band of exemplary tenderness and fidelity ; a father fond to ex- 
cess; the most affectionate of brothers; the kindest master; and, 
on his part, he has been often heard to declare, that, in the 
Thost anxious moments of his public life, every care vanished 
when he entered his own roof. One, who long and intimately 
knew him, to divert his own sorrow, has paid this very inade~ 
quate tribute to his memory. Nothing which relates to such a 
man can be uninteresting or uninstructive to the publick, to 
whom he truly belonged. Few, indeed, whom the Divine good 
ness has largely gifted, are capable of profiting by the imitation 
of his genius and learning; but all mankind may grow better by 
the study of his virtucs."—The following addional article is trans- 
lated from the French of M. Le Peltier, ‘‘ On Sunday the 9th of 
July, 1797, died at his house at Beaconsfield, with that simple 
dignity, that unostentatious magnanimity, so consonant to the 
tenour of his life and actions, the Right Hon, Edmund Burke. 
There never was a more beautiful alliance between virtue and 
talents. All his conceptions were grand, all his sentiments 
generous. The great leacing trait of his character, and what’ 
gave it all its energy and its colour, was that strong hatred of 
vice, which is no other than the passionate love of virtue. It 
breathes in all his writings, it was the guide of all his actions. 
But even the force of his eloquence was insufficient to transfuse 
it into the weak and perverse minds of his contemporaries. 
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©The Microscope made easy. By. Mr, Henry 
Baker *.” ; 
«An Enquiry into the present’ State of the Sep- 
tuagint Version. By the Rev. Dr. Henry Owen.” 
“ Letters to a Lady, by Mr. Pope,” printed for 
the first.time ¢. ine 
* An Essay on the Original Genius of Homer, 
By Robert Wood §, Esq.” Of this literary curiosity 





- “eifect towards her salvation the sublimest talents, the greatest 
and rarest virtues, that the beneficence of Providence ever con- 
centrated in a single character for the benefit of mankind. But 
Mr. Burke was too superior to the age in which he lived, His 
prophetic genius only astonished the nation which it ought ta 
have governed.” — Mr. Fox said of Mr. Burke, and in saying it 
the whole House wept, “that, if all the information from men 
rand books were put in one seale, and the infoxgation he had 
acquired from his Honourable Friend in the other, the latter 
would greatly preponderate.”-—Mr. Wansey, in his “Journal of 
an Excursion to the United States of North America, in the 
Summer of 1794," p.170, says: ‘*Commend me, however, to 
honest Andrew Marvel, dining on his cold shoulder of mutton, 
sweetened with the enjoyment of an independent mind, rather 
than to honest Edinwid Burke, ruminating (but not in trope 
and figure) over one thousaud two hundred pounds per annum out 
of the civil list, with two thousand five hundred pounds per annum 
more out of the four and a half per cents, accepted by him in 
defiance of a law (passel at his own particulae instigation) against. 
such enormous pensions being ever granted without the previ- 
ous consent uf Patliament, and for procuring which his country 
once honoured, respected, and loved him. Hew quantum mutatys 
ap illo!’—From the preface to the fast publication of Mr, Burke, 
jt appears, that he had, from his Majesty and his’ Ministers, the 
Offer of a peerage and an aflluent income, “ But from the death 
of his son (except on his part to withdraw his claims) no men- 
tion. was made of the first and highest reward, which, for. the 
sake of this son wloue, had ever been a transtent object of his 
ambition.” Mr. Bi 's Works were collected in four volumes 
4to, and ¢ight volmacs Svo, 1908. And a fifth quarto volume~ 
hag lately beea announced for publication, 

' Of wham, see vol. V. p.@71. 

t, See vol. Hl. p. 433.— In the church-yard at-Edmonton a 

Tb-stone is thus inscribed: “On the 15th of October 1795, 

48 the 90th year of his age. ¢ to be tnortal, Dr, Henry Owen, 

Many yeass vicar of parish. Manet post Fenera. Firtus,”" 

} These Letters, velve in number, were written. about 1742 
or 1723, and were supposed to-have been. addressed to .Mis.- 

Martha Blount. r. Jumes Dodsley possessed the originals. 
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ye ttété than’ seven copies were taken off; ome of 
which’ having, by the Author’s permission, been 


Homer has-so beautifully described ; where it is not surprizing 
. that he caught what he calls ‘the species of enthusiasm which 
helongs to such a journey, performed in such socicty, where, 
Homer being my guide, and Bouverie and Dawkins my fellow- 
travellers, the beauties of the first of Poets were enjoyed in the 
eompany of the best of friends. Had f been so fortunate,” he 
adds, “as to have enjoyed their assistance in arranging and, 
preparing for the publick the substance of our many friendly 
conversations on this subject, I should be Jess anxious about the 
fate of the following work. But whatever my sucecss may be in 
an attempt toe contribute to the amusement of a vacant hour, { 
,am happy to think, that though I should fail to answer the ex- 
“pectations of public curiosity, I am sure to satisfy the demands 
of private friendship ; ,and that, acting as the only survivor and 
trustee for the literary concerns of my late fellow-travellers, I 
am, to:the best of my judgment, carrying into execution the 
purpose of men for whose memory I shall ever retain the greatest 
veneration; and though I may do injustice to those honest feel- 
ings which urge me to this pious task, by mixing an air of com- 
pliment in an act of duty, yet I must not disown a private, per- 
aps an idle consolation, which, if it be vanity to indulge, it 
would be ingratitude to suppress, viz. that as Jong as my imper- 
fect descriptions shall preserve from oblivion the present state of 
the Troade, and the remains of Balbeck and Palmyra, so, long’ 
will it be known that Dawkins and Bouverie were my friends.” 
Mr. Wood had drawn up a great part of this Essay in the life- 
time of Mr. Dawkins, who wished it to be made public. ‘“ But,” 
says Mr. Wood, “while I was preparing it for the press, i 
had the honour of being called to a station, which for some 
years fixed my whole attention upon objects of so very different 
a nature, that it became necessary to lay Homer aside, and to 
reserye the further consideration of my subject for a time of 
more leisure. However, in the course of that active period, the 
gduties of my situation engaged me in an occasional attendance 
upon a Nobleman [the late Earl Granville], who, though he 
presided at his Majesty's Councils, reserved some moments for 
literary amusement. His Lordship was so partial to this subject, 
that [ seldom had the honour of receiving his commands on 


business, that he did not lead the conversation to Greece and. ..° 


Homer, Being directed to wait upon his Lordship a few days 
before he died, with the Preliminary Articles of the Treaty’ of 
Paris, 1 found hii so languid, that I proposed postponing my 
business for another time; but he insisted that I should stay, 
saying ‘it could not prolong his life, to neglect his duty;’ and, 
repeating a passage out of Sarpedon’s speech, dwelt with parti- 


re 
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titained by Mr. Bowyer, he shewed it to Mr. Clarke; 
which produced the two Letters printed below*. 


"0 abr, & ely yap wErKLOY wel rode Quydrles, 

, Alb Ot wlarosuey dlyngw 7” aBaverrw TE a 
“ggoics, OYTE KEN ATTOE ENT lipQTOLI MAXOIMEN, 
Otte ud ot cebAosps podgeny by xv iaivaigay® ae 
Nav 8, Haans yole wees Was Taw Saveirovo 
Mogias, as ax Zss Quytiv Booty, BS vraavtasy 


"Tot, : Ii, M. 392. 


Could all our care elude the glootny grave, 
Which claims no less the fearful than the brave, 
¥or lust of fame, I] should not vainly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy soul to war. 
But since, alas! ignoble aye must come, 
Disease, and death's inexorable doom 5 
The life which others pay let us bestow, 
And give to Fame what we to Nature owe: 
Pope's Homer, IL. xii. 887, 






His Lordship then repeated the last word several times, with a 
val and determined resignation ; and, after a serious pause of 
some minutes, he desired to hear the Treaty read; to which he 
listened with great attention; and recovered spirits enough to 
declare the approbation of a dying Statesman (I use his own 
words) on. the most glorious war, and most honourable peace, 
this country ever saw.’—Lord Granville died Jan. 2, 1763; and 
the Treaty of Peace was signed at Paris, on the 10th of the 
aext month, 
* 1, Mr.Cranke to Mr. Bowyer, 
ee Dear Sir, Nov, 18, 1769. 
“T thank you for the sight of this curiosity. It is like an 
Oriental Novel, wild and entertaining. The Author is certainly 
a man of genius and diligence, and is possessed of a spirit of 
enthusiasm, ‘very proper for his subject, and agreeable to bis 
readers. But then such a passion for Paradoxes, as does not 
agree so well with us old folks; it cools our appetites rather 
too much, who are willing to read not only for amusement, 
but use, What signifies Uiting against some of the best esta- 
blished parts of antient History, unless you were armed for the 
purpose, with considerable evidence to support it? The Intro- 
duction of Letters among the Grecks is a fact well attested: and 
. he who ean believe that all Homer was for many ages preserved 
“only by memory, must believe that the memory of so remarkable 
a fact was easily transmitted by the same conveyance. Nor dof 
-see any thing proved in this whole Dissertation, but that Homer 
was an Asiatic. The verse you quote from the Iliad isa strong 
presumption that Homer was no stranger to alphabetical writ- 
Tk tg wae appear to me that Syria, the Island“Homer 
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Amongst other curiosities in my small Library 
at. Canonbury is the copy which Mr. Bowyer kept, 


island, far enough from Delos, ‘Ojluylas xadireds ; from whence 
the Sun in the Winter Solstice was returning. There is.no 
making any sense of the zpora) a:now any other way: nor can 
xainrpGey signify just by Delos. Remarks upon. Mr. Pope’s 
Translation was a matter of no great moment. He does not 
alter the situation; but decorates the place with more verdure, 
perhaps, -or beauty than they deserved, If he places the fall of | 
the Scamander into the Aigean Sea, instead of the Hellespont, 
it is no more than, I think, all the old maps had done before 
him. It is certain that Homer's is what falls into the Helles« 
pont? As to the defence of Homer's Pharos, I leave that to 
Mr. Bryant, To think that all the Delta was an acquisition te 
sthe Egyptian coast between Homer's time and Alexander's, ig 
beyond my imagination. Was nothing of that kind done before 
the Israelites were in Egypt? and after that, before Homer was 
born? His comparison between the Patriarchal, Héroic, and 
Bedouin manners is far from being exact. There was no unna- 
tural’ separation between the sexes in the Patriarchal times. 
The Patriarchs travelled from Euphrates through all Palestine 
-down to Egypt, without meeting any difficulties in their way, 
and had a social intercourse with many of the inhabitants, 
"There were mariy cities formerly upon the Western side of 
Arabia Deserta. “Lhe ruins of one of them, called Maccacee, 
are (if we belicve the Arabs, whose veracity Mr. Wood does not - 
question) greater than those at Pabnyra, and were not yet visited 
by any European, But enough of this, especially by candle- 
jight. I have scarce had a leisure hour since T received this 
favour, and so was forced to run it over very cursorily. That 
Troas and Phrygia were, in Homer's time, different kingdoms, 
may be easily belicved, since he places no less than eight Princi- 
palities in Thessaly only. Iam, Sir, your much obliged, and 
affectionate, &e, W.C.—You are desived to put this speck and 
span new Ballad into the St. James's or General Evening Post.” 
; 2. Mr. Woop to Mr. Bowyver. 
s Deas Str, Stanhope-street, Thursday night. {1769.J 
“T find your obliging letter on my table returning from 
office; I shall call on you some day to thank you for it: in the 
mean time accept my acknowledgments. fur yourself and your 
friend *, I like his manly freedom, especially as 1 sce he speaks 
ashe thinks. If may little farrago of Classical Conjectures sees 
the light, I shall profit of his animadversions. Upon the whole, 
T think he is very fair; and’if he is not more attached to his old 
opinions than I am to my new Ones, we shall meet in a point ; 
nay, I shall go more than half-way towards him, if it is Mr. 
Markland; for, however disposed T may be to think for myself, 
Tam not deaf to respectable authority. Iam, in great haste, 
but with no less truth, your humble servant. Rog. Woop.” 
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enriched by a few of his own notes*; and, what may 
be more curious to those who have had the mortifi- 
cation of decyphering my miserably bad hand-writ- 
ing, the margin contains every addition and variation 


niade afterwards by Mr. Wood, fairly transcribed, 


jubente Bowyero, “manu puert mei Johannis Ni- 
chols’”——-Mr. Wood did not live to lay the Work 
_ himself before the publick f. + : 


% One of these is worth inserting here: “ Homer,” says Mr. 
Wood, “has been highly extolled for his knowledge of Medicine 
and Anatomy, particularly the Jatter; and his insight into the 
structure of the human body has heen considered so nige, that, 
he has been imagined by some to have wounded his hearers with’ 
too much science.” On this passage Mr. Bowyer’s note stands 
thus: “Mr. Pope, as he read over every book he could think of 
that could give him any Tight into the life of Homer, had gotten 
an old Latin Edition of Diodorus Siculus, wherein he found 
Homer was said to be medicus. At which he was overjoyed, and 
thought he should conmnunicate a great discovery. But, be- 
hold, when he consulted another edition, he found the true 
yeading was mendicus. ‘This { had from his own mouth, at 
Twickenham.” 

+ This clegant Scholar had long before established his repus 
tation as an Author, by “The Ruins of Balbec, otherwise Helio- 
polis, in Coclosyria,” a superb volume in folio, which he pub- 
lished in 1757; on which it was well observed, that, “Of all 
the Antiquities that have been communicated to the world; of 
all the remains of antient monuments brought from the East, 
none can be compared with the ruins of Palmyra and of Balbec ; 
not only-on account of their stupendous magnificence, but for. 
the extraordinary diligence of those gentlemen who have fas 
youred the publick with this view of them, and the accuracy, 
and clegance of the designs. We are authorized in saying thus 
much, by the unanimous consent of all the Literati in Europe. 
But it is with peculiar pleasure we observe such a work as this 
produced at a time when War seemed to have engrossed the at~ 
tention of mankind. The drawn sword has not yet frightened 
the Muses from their seat; they have more dangerous enemies 
jn the Chincse and Goths, than in the suns of Mars. Such spe~ 
cimens of Architecture as have already been communicated to 
the publick by the learned and ingenious Editor of the Ruins 
of Balbee, with others which are expected of Athens, &e. will, 
we hope, improve the taste of our countrymen, and expel the 
}ittleness and ugliness of the Chinese, and the barbarity of the 
Goths, that we may sce no more useless and expensive triffes ; 

* pa more dungeons instead of summer-houses.” 
Monthly Review, vol. XVUT p. 59, 

+ Whose improved thoughts were posthumously published in 
1775, under the title of ‘An Essay on the original Genius and 

Writings 
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«Fables for Grown Gentlemen for the Year 17.703" 
published anonymously by John Hall-Stevenson *, 
esq. This was a second Part of an ingenious, byt 
whimsical, Work originally published in 1761. 
Writings of Homer: with a comparative View of the: antient 
and present State of the Troadc. Hlustrated with Engravings. 
By the late Robert Wood, Esq. Author of the Descriptions of 
Palmyra and Balbec.” The able Critick already quoted remarks, 
«Tt is well known, and Fentaine has made a pleasant ase of the - 
stary, that Afschines took a journey to Troy, to read Homer 
on the scene of his immortal Iliad. ‘The same enthusiasm led’ 
Mr, Wood and his companions, Messrs. Dawkins and Bouverie, 
to the banks of the Scamander; a pursuit which may possibly 
appear fantastic to those who never felt the powerful influences 
which the veneration of antient genius leaves upon sclect minds, 
That veneration-is respectable always, because alinost always fa- 
voutable to the interest of letters. Every new votury may produce 
‘some illustration or discovery, which accidental advantages, or“ 
the ardour of investigation, or, possibly, a congeniality of soul, 
may strike out. Mr. Wood had many acquired advantages ; he 
had, moreover, taste, sensibility, and enthusiasm. His reputation 
with respect to those kinds of erudition, so amply displayed in the- 
ruins of Palmyra and of Balbec; as well as in the present Essay, 
will invite the attention of persons of that turn. His finer sen~ 
timents wifl render his memory dear to those whom Nature has 
favoured with the happiness of loving and enjoying the Muses.” 
Monthly Review, vol. LIL. p.369.—Mr. Wood died in 1771, and 
was buried at Putney in Surrey; where a very superb monument 
of white marble, in the West part of the new burial-ground, is, 
thus inscribed : : 

“To the beloved Memory of Ronerr Woop, -. 
a man of supreme benevolence, 
who was born at the Castle of Riverstown, - 
near Trim, in the county of Meath ; 
and died Sept. 9, 1771, in the 55th ycar of his age: 
and of ‘Tuomas Woop, his son, 
who died August 25, 1772, in his ninth year. 
Aww, their once happy wife and mother, 
now dedicates this melancholy and inadequate memorial 
of her affection and grief. 

The beautiful Edition of Balbec and Palmyra, illustrated by the 
classic Pen of Robert Wood, supplics a nobler and more lusting 
Monument, and will survive those august Remains.” 

« Arms: Azure, a tree proper, torn up by the roots; impaling, 
Party per fess, Argent and Azure, a star of eight points; Crest, 

a demy savage, on his right shoulder club, 
* “This Gentleman was a native of the county of York, where 
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1770. 


In this year Mr. Bowyer printed, 

'« Miscellanea Sacra; or, a new Method of consi- 
dering se much of the History of the Apostles, as 
is contained in Scripture; in an Abstract of their 
History, au Abstract of that Abstract, and Four 


“1718, and died in March 1785. Where: he was instructed with 


the Grst rudiments of learning we have no information; but it 
js well known that he completed his classical education at Jesus 
College, in the University of Cambridge, Here it has been gene~ 
rally supposed that the friendship commenced between him and 
Mr, Sterne, who was of the same College, which continued with-, 
eut interruption while they were be th spared to enjoy it # 
though, as they were both educated in Yorkshire, it is not 
improbable, that their acquaintance might have.comimenced at 
a more early period. Mr. Hall afterwards made the. tour of 
Europe; and that he had made it with the best effect, was evi- 
dent in his conversations upon. the subjects connected with it, 
He vas an excellent classic scholar, and perfectly acquainted 
with the belles lettres of Europe. He could engage in the grave 
discussions of criticism and literature with superior power, while 
he was qualified to enliven general society with the amile of, 
Horace, the laughter of Cervantes, or he could sit in Fontaine's 
easy chair and unbosom his humour to his chosen friends 
When he resided in London, he lived as other men of the syorld 
do, whose philosophy partakes more of Epicurus than the Porch 5 ~ 
and in the Couatry, when Skelton Castle was without company, 
and he was threatened with the splecn, to which he sas occasi- 
onally liable, he had recourse to a very fine library and a playful . 
Muse. ‘That he was a man of a singular genius and a peculiar 
cast of thought, must be acknowledged by all who read his ° 
Works; that, while he caught the ridicule of life, he felt for its 
misfortunes, will be equally evident to those who read the page 
that contains the Epitaph on Zachary Moore. And nothing 
surely can be wanting to contirm the latter opinion, when we 
have added, that he was the Eugenius of Mr. Sterne.” — His 
Writings were collected, in three volumes octavo, under the title 
- of “ The Works of John Hall-Stevenson, Esq. containing, Crazy 
Tales, Fables for Grown Gentlemen, Lyric Episucs, Pastoral 
Cordial. Pastoral Puke, Macarony Fables, Lyric Consolations, 
Moral ‘Tales, Monkish Epitaphs, &c. &e. &e. corrected and en- 
larged. With several original Poems, now first printed; and 
explanatory Notes. 1795 5" in the Preface to which we are told 
that “The Works of the Author of ‘Crazy Tales’ are too well 
known, and have been tos long before the.Publick, to need any 
as ae have passed the Fiery Ordeal of Exami- 
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eritical Essays,” by John Lord Viscount Barring- 
ton *; revised for the press by his Son, the present 
learned and venerable Bishop of Durham (who was 
then Bishop of Landaff), in 3 volumes, 8yo. 

A volume of * Sermons on several Occasions, ‘by 
the Rev. Thomas Ashton +, D.D.” 8vo. 


or from caprice, that opinion is not likely to be altered by any 
thing which can be offered by an anonymous Editor.— The 
Author, whose genius partook of Prior's wit and La Fontaine's 
ease and spirit, dicd, leaving his performances to the mercy of 
accident ; many of them little known; and some difficult to be 
obtained. The fate of fuzitive pieces, after the course of a few 
years, has been a subject frequently and feelingly lamented by 
those who have wished to save from destruction the works 6f 
eminent authors. Already had the veil of oblicion begun to 
shade several of the performances contained in the present volumes, 
Ina short time, what has now been obtained with difficulty 
would have been impossible to procure on any terms whatever, 
Soon after the present edition was projected, an application was 
made to the worthy representative of the Author's family, John 
Wharton, esq. of Skeiton Castle, Yorkshire, meruber of parlia- 
ment for Beverley, who, with the utmost liberality and polite- 
ness, presented the publisher with corrected copies of the greater 
part of these Works, together with several original pieces of his 
grandfather, which now first appear in public, These add very 
much to the value of the work, and demand the grateful ac- 
knowledgment of.the Publisher. It may be thought, by some 
over-delicate persons, that an apology would incre not be ill 
placed for some of the performances now re-published ; but this 
the Editor declines, as he concurs ii opinion with his Author, 
who ‘has already observed, that, ¢ Outcries against’ writings, 
composed with no worse intention. than to promote  good- 
humour and cheerfulness, by fighting against the tedium vite, 
were reserved for an age of refined hypocrisy. There ought to 
be a great distinction between obscenity evidently designed to 
inflame the passions, and a ludicrous liberty which is necessary 
to shew the true ridicule of hypocritical characters; which can 
give offence to none but such’as are afraid of every thing that 
has a tendency to unmasking.’—The most prominent features of 
the Life of My. Hall, the Author of these Poems, are the Poems 
themselves,” A 
_ * See the Essays and Illustrations in vol. VI. No. XIV, p. 444, 
+ Pr. Thomas Ashton was educated at Eton ; and was elected 
trom thence to King’s college, Cambridge, in 1733. He was. 
probably the person to whom Mr. Horace Walpole addvessed his 
Epistle from Florence, in 1740, under the title of “Thomas 


Ashton, Esq. Tutor to the Karl of Plymouth (see Dodsley'’s Poems, 
are fo se -~ ye ae > — 
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Peter Osbeck’s “ Voyage to China and the East 
Indies,” translated from the German, by John 


was suececded by his brother, John Ashton, M. A. fellow of Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge. Muy 3, 41749, he was presented by the 
Provogt and Fellows of Eton to the rectory of Sturminster Mar- 
shall in Dorsetshire. He was then M.A. and had been chosen a 
fellow of Eton in December 1745. In 1752 he was collated to the 
“rectory of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate ; im 1759 took the degree of 
D.D.; on the 10th of December, 1760, he married Miss Amyand; 
and in May 1762 was elected preacher at Lincoln’s-Ina, which 
he resigned in 1764. Dr, Ashton diced March 1, 1775, at the age 
of 59, after having for some years survived a severe attack of the 
palsy. His Discourses, admirable as they are in themselves, 
were rendered still more so by the excellence of his delivery. 
Hence he was frequently prevailed on to preach on public and 
popular occasions. He printed a Sermon on the Rebellion in 
1745, 4to; anda Thanksgiving Sermon on the Close of it in 
1746, 4to, In 1756 he preached before the Governors of the 
Middlesex Hospital, at St. Anne's, Westminster; a Commence- 
ment Sermon at Cambridge in 1759; a Sermon at the annual 
Meeting of the Charity Schools in 1760; one before the House 
of House of Comuons, on the 30th of January, 1762; and a 
Spital Sermon at St. Bride’s on the Easter Wednesday in that 
year. All these, with several others preached at Fron, Lincoln's 
Inn, Bishopsgate, &c. were collected by himself in the volume 
above mentioned, which is clo: yy a Concio ad Clerum habita 
Cantabrigie in ‘Yemplo Bea 59, pro gradu Doctora~ 
tds in Sacri Theologit.” His other publications were, 1. A 
Dissertation on 2 i 4,19, 1750," Svo, 2 In 1754 the 
famous Methodist Jo preached a Sermon at Bishopsgate 
Charch; which being otfensive to Dr. Ashton, he preached 
against it; ond some ultercation happening between the two 
Divines, some pamphicts were published on the occasion ; and 
one intituled "A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Thomas Jones, intended 
as a rational and candid Answer to his Sermon preached at St, 
Botolph, Bishopsgate,” 4to, was probably by Dr, Aston, — 
32 An Extract from the Case of the Obligation of the Etectors 
of Eton Colleze to supply all Va n that Society with 
those who are or have been Follows of King’s College, Cambridge, 
so long as persois properly qualified are to be had within that 
description. London, 1771, proving that ABiens have no 
Right at all to Eion Fellow s, either by the Foundation, 
Statues, or Archbishop Laud’s determination in 1636. This is 
farther proved 4, “A Letter to the Rev, Dr. M.[Morell] on, 




















































the Question of electing Aliens into the vacant Places in Eton’ 
Colege. By the Avthor of the Extract, 1771," 4to. 5. A 
Second Letter to Dr, M."=The three last were soon after re- 
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Reinhold Forster *; 2 vols. : 8vo.—- Osbeck. was: a 
Swede, rector of Hasloef.and Woxtorf, Member of | 


the-Cavils of a Writer in the General Evening Post, and others, 
are considered and refute’. Part I. By a late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Lone 771," 4to. The second Part was 
never published.— The Father of Dr, Ashton was usher of the 
Grammar-scbool at L: ter, nut worth more than Sl. a year 
certain, for near fifi He hada sinall estate with his wife, 
which he seld to educate his childre two sons, and as many 
daughters; all, 1b » now deceased. —Jolin, the Rector of 
yy some, who knew both brothers, of 
Joctor; but he never published any 
: B at the request cf Dr. Keon, then 
Bishop of Chester.—-A fine mezzotinto portrait of Doenshten, 
scraped by Spilsbury, from a painting by Sir Joshua Ry weeds, is 
prefixed to his Sermons, with this motto, “ Insto priepositis, 
oblitus prcteritorum.” — His son, Thomas Ashton, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, died at Bristol, Dec. 8, 1781, aged 19. 

* This celebrated Navigator was born at Dirschau, in West. 
Prussia, in the month of October 1729; and was- formerly a 
Protestant clergyman at Dantzig, whence he went to Russia, 
and thence to England, where he pursued his favourite study, 
Natural History, of which he was Professor in the University-of 
Halle at the time of his death, and a member of the Academy of 
Sciences at Bertin,. He was elected F.A.S. 1767; and, at the 
same time, F.R.S. In the “Archeologia,” vol. IT. p. 277, are 
his “* Observations on some Tartarian Antiquities found in Si- 
beria 5" in vol. WI. p.159, “ Observations on the Parthian 
Epoch,. as found on a Coin in the Imperial Cabinet at Vi- 
efna,” published by Froelich, Upon Mr. Banks an@ Dr. So. 
Jander declining the second voyage with Capt. Cook, 1772, on 
account of the want of some proper accommodation, the Board 
of Admiralty, at the short warning of ten days, engaged 
Dr. Forster and his son George, who drew up an account 
of a Voyage rownd the World, in his Britannic Majesty's Sloop 
Resolution, commanded by Capt. Cook, during the years.1772, 
1773, 1774, 1775, published in @ vols. 4to, 17775 translated 
into German, Berlin, 1778, 2 vols. 4tu. Mr. Forster having 
here said that Mr, Arnold's watch was unfortunately stopt, Mr. 
Wales, the Astronomer of the Voyage, to whose custody it was 
committed, felt himself charged with having wilfully stopped it ; 
and Mr. Forster not inmmediately issuing out, by way of erratum, 
a declaration that the word was slipt ix by mistake, Mr. Wales 
published, 1778, some warm “ Remarks’ on the Voyage; which 
were answered with no less warmth in a “ Reply to those Re- 
marks,” the same year, by Mr. Forster, jun. who, the same year,” 
addressed ‘A Letter to the Earl of Sandwich,” to prove that-he 
and his Father were not rewarded caificientiy. nar arreeshly to 
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the Academy of Stockholm, and of the Society of 
Upsal ; and Chaplain to a Swedish East-Indjaman.” 


serves but to confirm our general observation, that Foreigners, 
however: glad to court, ‘even to servility, the patronage of Eng~- 
land? rarely make those returns which the liberality and candour 
of Englishmen demand, especially if we consider the bad impres+ 
sions too many of them take the opportunity of making on the 
religioys-and moral sentiments of Englishmen. If we wanted 
any other specimens of foreign discontent with us, we may read 
the junior Mr. Forster's philosophical and picturesque Tour 
through England and France, 1797. On his return from his 
voyage round the world, he resided at London, ull he was at 
length invited to Halle, where, for 18 years, he was a member 
of the Philosophical and Medicul Faculties. Dr. Forster pub- 
Jished, “ An Introduction to Mineralogy; or, An accurate 
Classification of Fossils and Minerals, &c, London, 1768,” 8vo. 
“ Novee Species Insectorum, 1771," Svo. ‘An easy Method of 
assaying and classing Mineral Substances 5 containing plain and. 
easy Instructions for any Person to examine the Products of his 
own Lands, or such as ave obvious in Excursions or ‘Travels in 
Foreign Countries, without having a complete Chemical Appa- 
yatus. To which is added, a Serics of Experiments on the Fluor 
Spatosus, or Sparry Fluor. Abstracted from the Memvirs of the 
Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences for the Year 1771,” 8vo, 
1772. “A Catalogue of the Animals of North America, 1771,’ 
$vo, Account of Quadrapeds and Birds from Hudson's Bay,” 
Phil. Trans. UX. 270, 358. “Account of Fishes sent from 
Hudson's Bay,” Ib. LXIIL 149,“ Specimen of the Natural 
History of the Volga,” LVII. 312. Account of a new Map.of 
the Volga’ LVHI. 214.“ Management of Carp in Polish 
Prussia,” LXI. 310, ‘ Aceount of Roots used by the Indians 
near Hudson's Bay to dye Porcupines’ Quills, LXI. 54, “Flora, 
Americe Septentrionalis ; or, a Catalogue of the Plants of North 
America, 1771,” Svo, printed in Bossu’s “ Travels through North 
America, illustrated with Notes, relative, chiefly, to Natural 
History, 1771," Svo, 2 vols, Also, in 1771, a translation of 
Bougainville’s “ Voyage round the World,” with additional ob- 
servations, and the chart improved. ‘Translation of “ Osbeck’s 
Voyage to China and the East Indies, 177 1,” 8vo, 2 vols.; of 
Kalm’s “ Voyage to North America, Vol. J]. Warrington, 1770, 
1772, 1773, London, 1771.” Translation of Baron Reidesel’s 
«Travels into Sicily, and that Part of Italy formerly called 
Magna Grecia, and a Four through Egypt, 1773," 8vo, dedi- 
cated to Thomas Faleoner, of Chester, esq. Mr. Pennant’s brother. 
in-law. ‘*Characteres Generum Plantarum, quas in itinere ad 
Insulas Maris Australis collegerunt, &c. 1776," 4to, the first 
specimen of the natural praductions of those remote countries in 
the South Seas which Dr. Forster and his Son were sent out with 























_ “© Psalmoram aliquot Davidis Metaphrasis Greca 
» Joarmis Serrani*, et Praecationes ejusdem Graeco- 
Latin. Appendicis loco accessere Henrici Stephani; 
atque Grecorum quorundam Lyricorum Poemata 
Sacra. Edidit Franciscus Okely >, A»B: Collég 

quondam Divi Joannis Cantab. Alumnus ;”* 12mi0.~ 








contains 75 new genera of plants. - * Liber singularis dé Bysso. 
antiquorum, quo, ex Egyptia Lingua, res vestiaria antiquor 
imprimis in S. codice Hebreorum. occurrens explicatur, . 
dite ad ealcem mantisse Egyptiace V..on Zaphath-Paanealt, 
Abrech, Ark, Cieryb, the Topaz. 1776," Svo. ‘* Observations 
maile during a Voyage round the World, on Physical Geography, 
“Natural History, and Ethic Philésophy, 1778,” 4to; translated 
nto French, as aififih volume. to. Cook's Voyages, Paris 197S,. 
4to.~ Jn 1780: Dr, Forster published a Translation,. fromthe 
erman, Of “ Chemical Observations and, Experiménts.on, Ain 
id pa Charles-William Scheele, Member.of the xR: 
sie 






ae Stockholm; with a prefatory Intreduction by’ T 
pian: to which are added, Notes by Richard Kirwan, 
. Esq. a: ter to him from. Dr. Priestley,” Sv je pub- 
Taped at Halle, 1781, in Latin and German, Tlusttations of 
ial History, with 15 plates, in small folio, engraved at the 
Joint expence Of Sir Joseph Banks, Mr; Loten, a Dutch East 
Tndia Governor, and Mr, Pennant; with the addition of a Dis- 
sertation on the Climate, Winds, and Soil of India, and another 
on the Bird of Paradise and.the Phcenix (Pennant’s Literary 1ife, 
P.10).* In 1786 Se published, in German, translated into Eng. 
dish the same year, ‘A History of the Discoyeries - oyages. 
thaie igithe North, illustrated with new and originalMaps,” 4to; 
an useful compilation, without much original matter. — He was 
- étaployed likewise, when in England, in the Critical Review, ; 
and as an instructor in the Natural History department of the : 
Academy at Warringten; and wrote various detaclied Rapes: 
on different subjects, which have been inserted im Foreign Jour 
nals, and in the Transactions of learned Academies. —He died 
at Halle in Germany, aged 70, Dec.16, 1798 —His son, George 
rster, who went round the world with Capt: Cook, and was, 
fterwards Professar of Natural History at Cassel, died at Paris, 
at the age of 39, on the 13th of February 1792. ; re 
oa his Author, Duport, in his Greek version of the Psalms,, 
cis $ with the highest respect ; acknowledging, “that, i is 
pinion, he Beaks all other sinc ees of this ys 
less, if is added,.his printer and publisher, H. Stephens, may. 
ly be extepted,” PIED, 
This learned and pious Divine was educated at the Charter 
s and thence entered’ at St, John’s College, Cambridge; 
whcre be proceeded B.A. 1739. Hews ordained Deacon in, 
the Moravian Church, and offered himself a candidate for priest's 
orders in the Church of England; but, as-th ishop wished’ ta 
ee ae , $c 



































his first orders, Mr. Okely thought he could not.receive 
rdeis On such ternis, atid therelore continued, thro: 
officiate’/in the Brethren’s congregations. —“ T! 
ul,~_a Correspondent. observes, ‘* he: was & aman joie 
and Christian spirit; of much lelrning, and great piety: 
is_cOnversation was easy and cheerful, and his, temper 
- fen’ and cordial. ‘Though he moved in a narrow circle, 
alinost unkacwn to fame; yet. he was usefully employed, re- 
ted where known, and a valuible Christian guide and friend, 
esteemed and cultivated the religion of the heart. The wrie 
tings of William Law were highiy regarded by him. He was well 
sett in the old German divinity; and collected and translated » 
tlie Life of Jacob Behmen, andthe Visions of Hiel dnd Engle- 
breclit,” Of the value of these, different readers will form dif- 
_ ferent judginents; Mr, Okely only claimed for himself, what he 
Miitted to others, the liberty of opinion, So far as we can. 
W the heart of man, 1 am ceytain that all his various labours 
ecefled ‘from sincere picty and benevolence. Who then shall 
- ‘east ‘at himt the stone of condemnation? In the course is 
glife’ he “suffered heavy afflictions, which he supported with: 
mron patience. ‘The bitter draught did not sour his temy 
or disgust him with life. Few better men ever lived, who more 
eOnscientiously and faithfully fulfilled’ the station in which Pro+ 
vidence has placed them, ‘The sphere of his usefulness was 


e; yet few could converse with him and not be improved by” 
his genuine piety, ‘his unassuming modesty, and ‘his cheerfil 
and pl asin’ conversation.—Perhaps I should not be doing jus- tie: 
=f small sketch of his character, was Ito omit mens ‘ 





































i “that he was a great advocate for the doctrine of Uni-. 
Veet Resteition. believing the time would come, inthe ages 
of ages, when'all intelligent creatures would.be happy. It may. 
be'hard t6 determine on a subjéct which involves so much and. 
extends 56 far; I will only observe, that his zeal was tempered 
with mildness, and condticted with wisdom ; and this sentiment, 
had ‘no ill effect on his mind: He embraced it with sincetity, +. 
bio saa employed it."—Mr. Okely (though without his name) =~ 
po Moccasional Correspondent in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
He died-at Bedford, in his'76th year, May 9, 1794.— 
translated, fromthe High Dutch, “ Twenty-one Discourses, or 

5 rokiin, ‘upon the Augsburg Confession, which. is also.the: 
pes n’'s'Contession ae. delivered by the Ordinary of the: 
Brethren’s Churches, before the Seminary. ‘To which is prefixed, 
a Synoiical Writing relating! to the same Subject ;*. which was” 

iblished by Mx. Gambold, in 1754, Svo., Mi Okely's other 
Works are, 1, Psalmorim dliqnot Davidis Metaphrasis Greca,. 
3170," 12% 

















2.*« The Natare and ‘Necessity of the New Creature wg 
4m Christ, sited and deseribed, according to the Heart's Payers mm 
and trie Practice ; by Johunua Eleanora de Mellari; transla a 
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pro ordine temporum, et rerum serie, integrum: cor- 
pus componat Historie Sacrx et Orientalis, Fabulosze 
et Heroice, Grece et Romane, ab orbe condite, 
ad excidium Imperii Occidentalis et initia Regni 
Htalici. Cum singulorum Scriptorum Historia lite- 
raria,et Annotationibus Philologicis Angligé. con- 
seriptis; adjectis Nummis, Tabulisque Chronologicis 
et Geographicis,” 4to.—This comprehensive 

in which, from its magnitude, no bookseller “dared 
venture to engage, was projected by the very learned 
Mr. [afterwards Dr.] Hast Apthorp *. 


from the Geriian, 1772,” Svo. 3. “ The Divine Visions of John 
Englebrecht, a Lutheran Protestant, whom God sent from the 
Dead to be a Preacher of Repentance and Faith to the Christian 
World. ‘Yo the whole is prefixed, the Translator’s Prefatory Ad- 
dress, &c, and a preliminary View of the Author's Life and Writ- 
ings. ‘Translated from the original German, 1781,” @ vols, 8¥0. 
4.°°A faithful Narrative of God's gracious Dealings with Hiel., 
Now first carefully selected; Englished from the High Dutch, 
¥791," Svo. 5. A Display of God's Wonders, done upon the 
Person, and appearing in the Life and Divine Experiences, of 
John Engtebrecht of Krunswic: being an Epistte in Verse, com- 
posed upon his Name's Day, June 24, 1768, ‘Translated from 
the original German, 1751,” Svo. 6. ‘The indispensable Ne- 
eessity of Faith, in order to the pleasing God; being the Substance 
of a Discourse preached at Eydon in Northamptonshire, 1781,” 
$Svo. On this latter work the Monthly Reviewers observe, “An 
amiable spirit of unaffected piety breathes through this plain and 
evangelical Discourse. We love and esteem the worthy and in- 
genious Author, though the justice of criticism hath’ constrained 
us to speak with little ceremony of some of his German masters,” 

* This eminent and respectable Divine was the sn of a mer- 
chant at Boston in New England. Having been sent to this country 
.to complete his studies, he was entered as a student of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge; took the degree of B.A. in 1755; and -pro- 
ceeded M.A. in £758. He obtained the Chancellar’s Prize Médal 








* for eminence in classical learning in 1755; and the Members’ | 


Latin Dissertation Prizes, as Middle Bachelor in 1756, and as 
Senior Bachelor in 1757. He was also elected a Fellow of his 
College; so that his Academical Honours were complete before 
he undertook the office of a Missionary to America; where,’ at 
Cambridge, he founded and built a church, and married a lady 
of the country, Elizabeth, daughter of Eliakim Hutchinson, 
esq.— Dr. Burnaky (the present truly venerable Archdeacon 
of Leicester). in his ‘Travels, speaks of Dr. Apthorp as a very 
amine young man, of shining parts, great learning, pure and 
engaging manners. He, however, met with so much oppesition 
*4rom 
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1771. 


On the 14th of January, 1771, Mr. Bowyer be- 
came a second time a widower, by the death of 


4rom the Congregationists in America as obliged him to quit his 
‘Church there. Whilst resident in New England, he wrote seve- 
yal tvavts against. the Bostonian Independent Sectaries; and, on 
his. return to England, under the immediate sanction.of Abp. 
Seeker; he engaged ina controversy with Dr. Mayhew, an Ame- 
rican clergyman, upon the subject of senting Bishops to that 
country; and published, in 1764, without his name, “An An- 
swer to Dr. Mayhew’s Observations on the Character and. Con- 
duct of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts ;" and in 1765, “A Review of Dr, Mayhew’s Remarks on 
the Answer to the Observations on the Character and Conduct 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
By East Apthorp, M.A."—Of Mr. Apthorp’s candour in this 
Pamphlet the following specimen is worth preserving. After 
‘giting Hooker's noted observation on the Anabaptistsy he adds, 
from himself, a general remark on the difference of behaviour, 
in comnfon. and social life, between the members of. the’ Esta~ 
blished Church and some of our Sectaries. “The people of,our 
communion,” says Mr. Apthorp, “are generally frank, open, 
and éincere; they detest hypocrisy and affectation; they think 
for themselves, and speak what they think ; and in their actions 
are social, gencrous, and free. ‘There is Kikewise among them 
a politeness and clegance, which to a censorious eye may look 
worldly and voluptuous, These things may be aggravated, by _ 
gloomy and formal persons, into a total want of seriousness, 
God forbid! that, by expression or example, I should seem to 
countenance levity or licentiousness in any; to whigh, I fear, 
we are all’ too much inclined; and it were well, if our accusers 
would abate something of their stiffuess, und our own people of 
their freedom of behaviour, and meet their Dissenting brethren 
half ‘way. Vo express my inpartial judgment, if the one excel 
in the religious, the othcr no less excel in the social virtues, 
which never gught to be ser and | most heartily wish, 
that the reproaches of oar friends sat communion may ani “ 
mate our zeal to adorn our own; and ibat we may henceforth 
» quit every emulation, bat that of excelling in virtue, piety, and 
benevolence.” — This character of Gis Dissenters seems to be 
drawn rather from those of the last than those of the present 
age; though, for aught we know, it may bear a nearer likeness 
to the New- England Disseniers of our own Gime.” 
In 1765 he was collated by Archbichep Secker to the vicarage 
of Croydon; where he engaed for Lis curate the Rev. John Smith* 


tbs 

































ed the curacy in favour of the Rev. Thomas 
hter, and is now Gie much-respected 
afterwards rector of Breedon 
peand died at Hath, Nov. fi, bed5, et. 72, 


* 'Phis gentleman resi 
M‘Culloch, who mai 
rector of Warm 

<n Worcestecshi 
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his wife, at the age of 70. -Mr. Clarke, who had 
endeavoured to administer. consolation .to him . ot 


(who held a rectory in the neighbourhood, but for his health re- 
sided in Croydon.—The preferment of Croydon was particularly 
acceptable to Mr. Aythorp, as he soon found in that heighbdur- 
hood @ most valuable and pleasing society ; to the agreeableness 
ef which, he was himself a principal contributor. His sister, 
the first wife of Mr. Alderman Frecothick, was resident in the 
neighbouring village of Addington; and in June 1770, Mr, Tre- 
cothick having been elected to the high office of Lord Mavor 
of London for the remainder of the year, on the death of Mr. 
Beckford, “Mr. Apthorp accepted the office of Civic Chaplain 5 
and had an opportunity of delineating the public character of 
his brother-in-law, in a Sermon preached at Guildhall chapel, 
Sept. 29, 1770, on the Election of a Lord Mayor.—In this year 
he projected the great and comprehensive scheme of publication 
noticed above; which did not meet with sufficient encourage- 
ment to induce him to pursue it.—From that time he continued 
diligently to pursue the duties of a parish priest, very much to. 
the satisfaction of the inhabitants of Croydon, by whom the was 
very justly revered, and who démonstrated that regard for him, 
after he had lost his sight, by a noble present of nearly 20001,— 
In 1777 he published A Fast Sermon on the unhappy Differences 
between this Country and her American Colonies ; dedicated by 
the Author to his Parishioners of Croydon, for whose Use it” 
was written (but, it is believed, not preached).—In February 
1778, on the death of Dr. Sclater, he was collated, by Abp, Corn= 
wallis, to the rectory of St. Mary le Bow, in the City of London, | 
with the rectories’ of St. Pancras Soper-lane and Allhallows 
Honey-lane annexed.—Exuly in that year, he published “ Letters 
on the Prevalence of Christianity, before its Civil Establishment ; 
with Observations on a late History of the Decline of the Roman 
Empire. By East Apthorp, M.A, Viear of Croydon,” 8vo, _ This 
Book of Letters, four in number, is dedieated to the-Rev. Arch- 
deacon Backhouse, D.D. to whom it is said these four Letter 
were originally written at the Archdeacon’s desire. ‘Let. I. A 
View of the Controversy concerning the Truth of the Christian 
Religion, Origin of Deism. Let. 11, On the Study of History ; 
in the Remarks, a methodized Catalogue of Historians. Let. 111. 
Characteristics of the past and present Times. Let. IV, Establish- 
ment of Paganisin.—Almost immediately after this publication, the 
Archbishop conferred on him the degree of D.D.; and appointed 
him to preach the Lecture founded in Bow church by the Hon. 
Robert Boyle, “on the Prevalence of Christianity.” (See p. 99.] 
In the came year he published “The Excellency of the Litany of 
the Church of England; a Sermon at the Church of St. Mary 
Je Bow, on St. Mark’s-day, 1778, pursuant: to the Will of 
Mr. Juhu Hutchins, Citizen of Londen. To which is annexcd, 
count of 2 Catechetical Lecture revived in that. Church, 
tApthorp, D.D. Vicar of Croydon, and Rector of St, Mary 
: . ‘ - Te 
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a similar occasion near forty years before, again 
addressed him with tenderness on this event: 


“ DEAR SIR, Jan. 18, 1771, 
“I find, by the last papers, that you have lost 
poor Mrs. Bowyer. It is very happy for her that 


Le Bow?” — He preached before the Lord Mayor and Governors 
of ‘the City Hospitals in Easter Week 1780; in the same year, 
at St. Paul’s, the Annual Commemoration Sermon on the Fire of 
London.—In 1781 he published ‘A Sermon preached in Lambeth 
Chapel, at the Consecration of Dr. Samuel Hallifax, Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester, October 28, 1781."— On the 28th of January 
1782, he had the misfortune to lose his wife *; after having 
had eight childven ; one of whom died an infant. The survivors 
were, the Rev. Frederick Apthorp, M A. (who is a prebendary 
of Lincoln, vicar of Bieker, co, Lincoln, rector of Gumley in 
Leicestershive, aud viear of Farndon with Balderton, Notts): and 
six daughters, 1. Frances; 2. Griselda; 3. Elizabeth; 4. Anne, 
marricd to Dr, Cory, master of Emanuel college; 5.“Harriet, 
married to the Rev. Samucl Butler, D.D. of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
the learned Editorof A’schylus, who is master of Shrewsburyschool, 
and vicar of Kenilworth in Warwickshire ; 6. Susanna. 

In 1786 Dr, Apthorp published «* Discourses on the Prophecies, 
read at the Chapel of Lincoln's Inn, at the Lecture founded by the 
Right Revaond William Warburton, late Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester,” 2vols. Svo. The Ded ation of which, “to Lord Mansfield, 
Sir Join Eardly Wibnot, and Sir Jobn Skynner, Trustees of the 
Lecture, is dutod Nov. 27, 1785.— March 6, 1787, Dr. Aptherp 
married, secondly, Anne, the daughter of John Crich, esq. of 
Thurlow in Suffolk, and sister of the Rev, Mr. Crich, rector of 
Thurlow and of Mildenhall, Suffolk; by whom he has one 
daughter, Sarah, In 1790 he was collated to a prebend in the 
Cathedval of St. Paul, vacant by the death of Dr. Hind; was 
encouraged with hopes of sull higher preferment, and had the 
offer of the bishoprick of Kildare; but was advised, on account 
of his health, to renounce it. —In 1793, on the death of Dr, 
Christopher Wilson, bishop of Bristol, Dy. Apthorp obtained 
from Bishop Porteus, on the reconunendation of Abp. Moore, 
the valuable prebend of Finsbury; for which he relinquished all 
his other preferments. Ife w ished to have retained Crovdon, but 
the Archbishop would not consent. After this he retired whotly 
to Cambridge; where he still continues to 1 idle, in tolerable 
health; and, having been couched by My. Ware, has in a 
small degree recovered his sight. — Dr, Stephen Apthorp, late 










































* A grave.stone in Croydon church is thus inseribed : 
“C.B. Apthorp, aged 3 months 12days, died 9 October 1766. 
Miss Catherine Hutchinson died January 22, 1777, 
in the Y4th yearyt her age. 
Mrs, Elizabeth Apthorp. born March 2, W4l; dicd January 22, 1762" 
Vor. UT H of 
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she was relieved from the severe trial she had un- 
dergone so long. In that weak and painful .state, 


of Eton College, and rector of Worplesdon in Surrey 177% 
(who died in 1790), was related. to him. (See Mr.-Cole’s 
Biographical Notices, No. 5862, p.71, Brit. Mus.) ~- The re- 
served rent of the prebend of Finsbury in 1553 was only 
991, Y3s. 4d. In 1745, when Dr. Wilson obtained that-pr bend, 
the rental was 805/. By the improvements, Bp. Wilson repeived 
in his life-time more than 50,0007. ; and charged this eatate, in 
his will, with Jezacies to the amount of 50,0002 more; which, on 
the authority of his executors, has proved ample, and left a large 
residue.—~The net division of the prebend at Christmas 1797, 
after all deductions, was, to the Corporation of ‘London, 36461. ; 
to the heirs of Bp. Wilson, 24311; to Dr. Apthorp, the present 
Prebendary, 12154 (Sce Mr. Henry Elis's History of Shoreditch, 
p.250; where the detail of the improvements is given from the 
most authentic documents.) — Havi submitted the preceding 
article to my kind and respectable frien Dr. Caldes, after return- 
ing it with some corrections, he adds, “1 wish you aay pick 
out any thing worth notice for your account of this very learned. 
and worthy man, whose instructive conversation was a great 
enjoyment to me during the years that | lived in his parish ; 
but ‘soon after my very pleasing acquaintance with the Doctor 
‘(which commenced in 1789) his sight began to fail him; and, 
not long before he left Croydon it became so imperfect that Lie 
seldom went out without ‘irs. Apthorp. He told me, with re- 
gret, ‘there was an ond of all his studies’ -With wonderful fit- 
cility he preached exfempore, When he could no longer read his 
Sermons; and more to the satisfiction of a numerous audience ; 
the vather as, by not stuoping, as he was wont to do, he was 
better heard, After his settlement at Cambridge, we heard, 
with great pleasure, that he recovered his sight very considerably, 
I subjoin a friendly paper which I reecived from him, and 
which I transcribe for your use, from the original, in his hand- 
writing, at my desire, when ft was one of his parishioners at 
Croydon, which place he and I left much about the same tine. 
It is a correct account of all the Sermons preached at the 
Lecture founded by the Hon. Robert Boyle, esq. ever since the 
Collection of them, in 3 vols. folio, published in 1739, which 
includes all the Defences of Natural and Revealed Religion 
preached at that Lecture from the year 1691 to the year 1738: 
‘A.D. 1742, Dr. Biscoe printed, in ¥ vols. Svo, * The History of 
the Acts of the Aposttes, confirmed from other Authors.” 1748, 
Dr, Twells published @ vols. 8vo, containing his Sermons at 
Boyle's, and likewise his Sermons at Lady Moyer's Lecture. 
1744, Dr. Joseph Roper’s X1 Sermons are in MSS. in the Library 
of Sion College. , 1750, Dr. Henry Stebbing, sen. published the 
Substance of his Sermons at this Lecture, in 1 vol. 8vo. 1752, 
Dr. John Jortin published 27 Substance of his Lectures, in the 
first volume of his ‘ Remarks on Ecclesiastical History. 1754, Dr. 
Thomas Newton published his ‘ Disscrtations.on the Prophecies.” 
: 1763, 
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nioné of her friends could wish her to continue any 
Jonger. And I hope, as you must have expected 
this event, that you will receive this parting sum~ 
mons with due submission. Losing a companion 
that'we have been long used te, must, at our time 
of life, be a mournful circumstance. But, as you 

. maust:-part at last, your connexions with the world 
are much lessened by her going first. You have 
nothing, now to do but to make a provision for 
your son; and keep as much in business only as 
serves to amuse you, throwing off the great weight 
of it into other hands. It is a very desirable thing 
to have the world sit easy upon us when we are 
going to leave it.” 

Very soon after this event, he printed a specimen 
of“ Apollonii Sophistee Lexicon Homericum.” for 
.M. de Villoison of Paris, on a plan which was: not 
put in execution in this country (though the Lexi- 


1763, Dr. Heathcote published two Sermons in 4to, 1769, Dr. 
William Worthington published two volumes in 8vo. 1772, Dr. 
Henry Owen printed two volumes in Syo, on ‘The Miracles. 
1783, Mr. James Williamson printed, in a small volume in 8vo, 
‘An Argument for the Christian Religion, drawn from a Com- 
parison of Revelation with the Natural Operations of the Human 
Mind.’ — In the preceding list, it is obvious to remark, that na 
mention is made that the Communicator of it was himself a 
preacher at Boyle's Lecture, from 179} to 1785 inclusive, though 
his Discourses were not published. —It seems difficult to deter- 
mine with certainty whether the Contents of the Letters on the 
Prevalence of Christianity were originally written as Letters, 
and afterwards fashioned into Sermous; or whether they were 
first Sermons intended for Boyle’s Lecture, and then. published 
in the form of Letters.” an 

Boyle’s Lecture, it may be here observed, is a course of Eight 
Sermons, preached annually, by a codicil annexed to Mr. Boyle's 
will in 1691; the design, ‘ to prove the truth of the Christian 
Religion against Infidels, without descending to auy controversies 
amongst Christians; and to answer new difficulties, scruples,” &e, 
He assigned the rent of his house in Crooked-lane for the susport 
of the Lecture to some learned Divine within the Bills of Morta- 
lity, to be elected, for a term not exceeding three years, by Arch- 
bishop Tenison and others. The fund proving precarious, the 
money was ili-paid; to remedy which, the said Archbishop pro- 
eured a yearly stipend of 50/. per annum for ever, to be paid 
quarterly, charged on a farm in the parish of Brill, in the county 
of Bucks. See further-on this Lecture in the Essays and Hus- 
trations, vol, VI..No, XV. - 
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_ con appeared afterwards at Paris, in @ vols. 4to*, 
1773). I shall preserve below the substance: of a 
letter-+ which accompanied the MS. It was not, 


* Some copies of this work are printed in folio pages. of two 
different sizes i 

+ * Vigilantissimo rei Typographies Priofecto, salutem pluri- 
mam dicit d'Ansse de Villojson, Antequam, doctissime : 
Braphe, ad hoe opus te accingas, paucis te monitum volg; qui- 
bus instructus faciliori sinmual e¢ rapidiori proveharis cursu.’. “Pris 
mim, te supplex oro atque obtestor, ut quantim poteris adhi- 
beas celeritatem, presertiin in hac prima parte; nee pritts in- 
termittas opus, quim totum ad finem perductum onmibusque 
numerts absolutum fuerit. Accuratam enim industriam et per- 
spicacem solertiam tibi non connnendo ex ch seilicet gente ori- 
undo, que in literis Crecis, ut in ali omnibus, non habitat, 
sed reenat. Non enim obtusa ade? + imus peetora, ut Oxonii 
et Theatri Sheldoniani famam non audiverinus, ‘Nam, ut-ait 
Poeta, “Que regio in terris eesfri non piena laboris?' Ne-te, 
queso, terreant mearum litteraran ductus, qui fortasse prim& 
facie intricatiores videri possint, sed suat facilimi, cum ubique 
semper iidem, codemque prorsiis modu depicti appareant, ut qui 
unius duntaxat pagina lectionem culluerit, i omnes alias sine 
morh et inotlense pede perenrent, Spordco riiquas partes que 
subsequentur muha aitidits et seitite exaratuya iri: interia 
hane pro tud humanitate excusatun habeas, Nota diligenter, 
quidgnid in versione Latina Tincold inferius supposité distingui- 
tur, id locum esse versum Homericum ; ae proinde ita typis 
edendum, ut extet se eratum, 2 Alo orationis abruptam, novum- 
que inchoet versum, qui haud scio annon variis varioque modo 
efformatis typis, sou ctina litevis quas vocant Itelicis imprimen- 
dus sit: quod wltionan ce penmitto elegantix, et huic qué. 
polles sagacitati ae peritie. .., Cum solam versus finem afferat 
Apollonius nostri Lesici author, hvic yersui lincolam praeposui, 
quie in editione quoyue retinenda ¢ ++ Cum ad me emen- 
danda mittentar que prima x proclis gementibus exibunt speci- 
Thina, simul et seqiatur meum, quod baheo unica spographum, 
ad cx jus norman ea exigere possim, Alrerum quoque eorum- 
dem speciminum exemiphur apud vos remanent, ne forte ventis 
et mari infido ludibria debeat pars me: operis, Uitima emendabo 
specimina: in priczibus omneimn diligentiam adhibebit, cui hee 
cura incumbit, quem oro atque inploro ut omnem navum ex- 
cutiat, imo etsi que fort? transvolans calamus onuisit, aut pre 
celeritate aberrans mald dedit puncta accentusque, ea restituat 
pro sud eruditionc. Quetihet pagina non pluribus quam sex et 
viginti constet versibus. “‘Tituhunt operis et praefationem ullimo 
loco mittam. His Hiterarum typis ulendum est qui in luculentis- 
simo Robinsoni Hesicdo adhibiti sunt: idesn inspiciatur cultus 
externus editionis et nitor. Hare habui, doctissime typographe, 
de quibus te certiorem facerem : nihil aliud mihi restat, nisi Ut 
tuam opem implorem jn celeritate prastand®;-sinceroque obtes- 
ter animo quiin ketus simu quod tam. doe 
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intended for Mr. Bowyer, though, not being directed 
t@ any particular person, it was delivered to him on 
the Oxtord Printer’s declining the work. 

«The History and Antiquities of Manchester, by 
John. Whitaker *, 1.D.,” ato. 





° 
curis saperbiat hae, qnantulacumanc sit, nostra opelia, cui 

. pauld immatatum accommodabo Ovidii versam: Parve, quod 
invideo, sine me liber ibis in urbem; in urbe scilicet, quar 
orbis eruditi compendium :}ieraria: caput merito dici 
potest. Vale, et mili im re laboriby Dabam Lntetiw 
Parisiorum, sexto Febr die, anno reparate: saluuis 1774." 

* The following note is given in the words of an intelligent 
Correspondent, whose profluctions as an Antiquary, .a Poct, and 
a Divine, have long becn stamped with public approbation : 

“Phis very learmed Antiquary was born at Manchester, 
about 1735, went early to Oxford; where he was elected fellow 
of, Corpus Christi College ; and where he discovered, ima very 
short time, those fine originalitics, Unose peculiarities of mind, 
‘which afterwards so strongly marked hin: as an author and as a 
man. He took the degree of M.A. 1759; and proceeded B.D. 
1767. His uncommon vigour of intellect at once displiyed 
itself among his acquaintance; but, whilst his animated con- 
versation drew many around him, 4 few were repelled from the 
circle by his impatience of contradiction (a failing which almost 
ever accompanies powers like his), and by the consciousness, 
it should seem, of their own inferiority. ‘Ihe character of his 
genius, however, was soon decided in literary composition. 
Tn 1771, Mr. Whitaker published the tirst volume of his History 
of Manchester,” in 4to; a work which, for acuteness of research, 
bold imagination, independent sentiment, and correct inforina- 
tion, has scarcely its parallel in the Literature of this country, 
Nor does its composition legs merit our applause, whether we 
have respect to the arrangement of the materials, the style, or 
the language. In some passages there is “ supreme elegance ;* 
in others, a magnificence of thought, 2 furce of expression, a 
glow of diction, truly astonishing. The introduction of Chris- 
tiunity into this Island, in particular, is uncommonly beautiful, 
With regard to the general subject of the “ Manchester,” Mr, 
Whitaker was the lirst writer who could so light up the region 
of Antiquarianism as to dissipate its cbecurity, even to the eyes 
of ordinary spectators; his “¢ Manchester” being perhaps the 
book in which the wath of our Island History has been best 
elucidated Iy the hand of a master, [t is rather singuku that 
this Work was, in the order of micrit as welias time, the first of 
Vir. Whitaker's publications. In proportion as our Author ad- 
vanced in} lis i ination seems, by a strange inversion of 
what i> characte our nature, to have gained an ascen- 
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Four Volumes, in Svo, of “Sermons by Dr. 
Jortin ;” inscribed, by his son, Rogers Jortin, esq. 


subsequent productions, than just opinion, or deliberate-inves- 
tigation. Mr. Whitaker's ‘* Genuine History of the Britows as- 
serted,” an octavo volume, published in 1772, may. be accepted 
as a sequel to “ Manchester.” It contains a complete refutation 
of “the unhappy Macpherson ;" whose “ Introduction to the 
History of Great Britain and freland” is fall of paipable mistakes 
and misrepresentations. In 1773 we find Mr. Whitaker the mor- 
ning preacher of Berkeley Chapel; to which office he had been 
appointed, in November, by a Mr. Hughes; but in less than two 
months was removed from that situation. This gave occasion 
to ‘‘ The Case between Mr. Whitaker and Mr. Hughes, relative 
to. the Morning-Preachership of Berkeley Chapel ;” in which 
Mr. Whitaker relates some remarkable particulars, and declares 
himeelf “ unalterably determined to carry the matter into West- 
minster-hall.” And we may be assured, that he used his utmost 
efforts to bring his determination into action. But the fervour 
of his resenunent threw him off his grard; and he expressed 
‘himself so indisereetly, that his ‘Case’ was considered as a libe}- 
by the Court of King’s Bench. During his residence in London, 
he had an opportunity of conversing with several of our most 
celebrated Writers; among whom were the Author of “The 
Rambler,” and the Historian of the Ronian Empire. It does 
not appear, indeed, that Johnson was much attached to Whita- 
ker. Equally strong in understanding, equally tenacious of 
opinion, and equally impassioned in conversation, it is not pro« 
bable that they should amicably coalesce on all occasions. In the 
Ossianic controversy they were decidedly hostile. With Gibbon 
Mr. Whitaker was well acquainted ; and the MS, of the first 
volume of “ The Decline ard Fall of the Roman,Empire” wag 
submitted to Mr. Whitaker's inspection, But what'was his sur- 
prize, when, as he read the same volume in print, that chapter 
which has been so obnoxious to the Christian world was then 
first introduced to his notice! That chapter Gibbon had sup- 
pressed in the MS.; over-awed by Mr, Whitaker's high character, 
and afraid of his censure. And, in fact, that the feeble Deist 
should have shrunk from his indignant eye, may well be con- 
ceived, when we see his Ch a principle and his manly spirit 
uniting in the rejection of ‘eof considerable value, which 
was at tiris Gime offered Lim by «n Unitarian Patron! He spurned 
at the temptation, and pitied the sedaces On this subject Mr. 
Polwhele addressed to Mr. Whitaker a Sonnet; for which see 
“Sketches in Verse," sceond edition. —Of his integrity, how- 
ever. some recompence was now at hand; and, about the year 
1778, he succeeded, as fellow of Corpus Christi College, ta the 
rectory of Ruan-Lanyhorne, ove of the mest valuable lisings in 
the gift ef that Collesre: aad intu Cornwall he went. to reside 
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to the Parishioners of St. Dunstan in the East, at 
whose request they were published. 


rature ; and that, though “ the Converser™ (to use an expression 
of Mr, Whitaker) had disappeared, the Author would break forth 
with’new eviergics. But Ruan-Lanyhorne was, for several years, 
no tranquit seat of the Muses. ‘That pleasant seclusion was now 
the scere of contest; but of contest which (in the opinion of the 
Writer of this Memoir) was absolutely unavoidable. Mr. Whi- 
taker had proposed a tithe-composition with his parishioners, 
by no means unreasonable, ‘This they refused to pa! but Mr. 
Whitaker was steady to his purpose. “A rupture ensued between 
the parties; the tithes were demanded in kind; disputes arose 
upon disputes; animosities were kindled; and litigations took 
place. ‘That Mr. Whitaker was finally victorious, afforded plea- 
aure to the friends of the Rector, aud to the friends of justice 
and truth; vet it was long before harmony was restored to 
Ruan-Lanyhorne., ‘That his literary schemes had been so sadly 
interrupted, was the subject of general regret. But the consci- 
entious Pastor looked with a deeper convern to the, spiritual 
welfare of his parishioners. He saw with sorrow theiy aversion 
to his preaching; their indifference to his instructions; their 
repugnance to his authority; and ‘he laboured more abundantly 5” 
till, after a féW years, he had the satisfaction to perceive a visible 
alteration: in the behaviour of the principal parishioners ; and a 
“mutual good understanding was established between the Pastor 
and his Hock. His cordial, his funiliar manner, indeed, was 
always pleasing to those whom prejudice had not armed against 
him; and, in: proportion as they became acquainted with his 
kind disposition, the transitoriness of his resentments, and, 
after injuries, his prouptness to forsive, and anxious wish to be 
forgiven ; they endeavoured more and more to cultivate his 
friendship, and at length loved and revered him as their father. 
Nothi an more fully display the warmth of his affections, his 
zeal as & minister of Christ, or his impassioned stvle of eloquence, 
than those “Sermons” which he published in 1783; after having 
preached them to his parishioners, we doubs not with a voiee and 
manner to penetrate the conscience, and strike conviction into 
the soul, to awaken the tears of penitence, and elevate the hopes 
of the Christian to the abodes of immortality. They are intituled 
“Sermons upon Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell.”—-That 
he should have published so little in the line of his profession, 
is, perhaps, to be regretted; though his “ Origin of Arianism” 
be a large volume, it is a controvers Liraet, full of erudition 
and i ious argumentation. We have read no other work of 
Mr. Whitaker in Divinity, except *‘ The Real Origin of Govern- 
ment” (expanded into « considerable Treatise, from a Sermon 
which he had preached before Bp Buller, at his Lordship's pri- 
niwny visitation), and «The introduction to Flindell’s Bible.” 
This has been much admired as a masterly piece of eloquence, 
Pagciae 7 RG es wie ad wack Sic 66 Mave 
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“Critical Observations onthe Buiédings and Ink 
‘provements of London,” with a Caricature Print of 


Queen of Scots,” published in 1787, in three octavo volumes ; 
his “« Course of Hannibal over the Alps, deferided, 1794,” Svols, 
8vo; “The Real Origin of Government, 1795,” 8vo, a veryrsin- 
gular pamphlet ; “ ‘The Origin of Arianism ;” his “ Antient Ca- 
thedial of Cornwall ;” his « Supplement to Mr. Polwhele’s Anti« 
-quitics of Cornwall;" his « London,” and his « Oxford” (both as 
“yet.in MS.) farnish good evidence of an imagination contizitally.. 
occupied in pursuits which kindled up its brightest flame, though 
not always of that judgment, diseretion, or candour, which, if 
human ¢haracters had been ever perfect, we should have expected 
from‘a Whitaker. In criticism, however (where, writing anony- 
mously, he would probably have written as temper or caprice 
suggested), we find him; for the most part, candid and good. 
natured; not sparing of censure, nor yet lavish of applause ; 
and. affording us, in numerous instances, the most agreeable 
proofs, of genuine benevolence, Even in the instance of Gibbon, 
where he has been thought severe beyond all former example, 
we have a large mixture of ‘the swect with bitterness. It was 
the critique on Gibbon that contributed greatly to the reputation 
of “ The English Review,” in which Mr. Whitaker was also the 
author of many other valuable articles, To his pen, also, “The 
British Critick” and ‘* The Antijacobin Review" were indebted 
for various pieces of criticism. But the st rength of his princi- 
ples is nowhere more apparent than in those articles where he 
comes forward, arnied with the panoply of Truth, in defence of 
our Civil and Ecclesiastical Constitution. It was there he strack 
his adversaries with consternation, and we beheld the hast of 
Javobins shrinking away from before his face, and creeping into 
their caverns of darkness. But we are here, perhaps, betrayed 
into expressions too violent for plain prose, which reminds us of 
another part of our friond’s literary charaeter—we mean his 
poetical genius. ‘That he contributed some fine picces of poetry 
to “ The Cornwall and Devon Poets,” is well known, ‘These 
were published in wo small octavo volumes; and the Editor has 
in his possession a sufficient quantity of good verse, by Mr, 
Whitaker, to till forty or fifty pages of a third volume, now in 
contemplation, We have thus (with rapid glances, and in a 
manner too desnltury to be perfectly satisfactory to ourselves) 
reviewed the productions of ovr old and valued friend ; and 
hailed. him in the ral departments of the Historian, the 
Theologist, the Critick, the Politician, and the Poet, Versati- 
lity, like Whitaker's, is, in truth, of rare occurrence, But still 
more rare is the splendour of original genius, exhibited in walks 
so various. ‘Not that Mr. Whitaker was equally lappy in them 
all, His characteristic traits as a writer were, acute discern- 
moept, and a velocity of ideas which acquired new force in com- 

osition, and a power of combining imeyes in a manner pecu- 
Early striking, and of flingine- on evers tone of An, 
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the. Duke. of @umberland’s Statue in Cavéngish- 
square, 4to and 8vo. 


strongest illustration. With little scruple, therefore, we hazan¥ 
an opinion, that though his chief excellence be recognized im 
Antiquarian research, he would have risen to high eminence as 
a Poet, had he cultivated in early youth the favour of the Muses, : 
Be this, however, as it may, there are none who will deem us . 
extravagant in pronouncing, that Mr, Whitaker was a “ great™ 
literary character. That he was “ good” as well as great, would 
sufficiently appear in the recollection of any period of his. difes 
whether we saw him abandoning preferment from principle, and. 
heard him “ reasoning of righteousness and judgment to-come” 
until a Gibbon trembled; or whether, amongst his parishioners, 
we witnessed his unaffected earnestness of preaching, his humility 
in conversing with the poorest cottages, his sincerity in assist. 
ing them with advice, his tenderness in ofering them consola~ 
tion, and his charity in relieving their distresses. It is true, to 
the same warmth of temper, together with the sense of good in- 
tentions, we must attribute an irritability at times destructive 
of social comfort, an impetuousness that brooked not -opposi- 
tion, and bore down all before it. This precipitation was in 
part also to be traced to his ignorance of the world; to “his 
simplicity in’ believing others like himself—precisely what. they 
seemed to be; and, on the detection of his error, his anger at 
dissimulation or hypoe But his general good humour, his 
hospitality, and his convivial pleasantry, were surely enough to 
atone for those sudden bursts of passion, those flashes which 
betrayed his “ human frailty,” but still argued genius. And ‘ 
they who knew how “ fearfully and wonderfully he was made,” 
could bear from a Whitaker what they could not so well have 
tolerated jn another. In his family, Mr. Whitaker was uniformly 
regular: nor did he suffer, at any titue, his literary cares to trench 
on his domestic duties. Phe loss of such man must be deemed, 
as it were, a chasm both in public and private life. But, for the 
latter, we may truly say, that if ever wife had cause to lament the 
kind anc faithful husband, or children (two daughters) the af 
fectionate parent, or servants the indulyent master, the faanily at 
Ruan- Lanyhorne must fee] their lo-s irreparable. Such was the 
Historian of Manchester and the Rector of Ruan-Lanyhorne, of, 
whom we have given a very hasty sketch; we hope, however, a 
just and impartial one. That he should have lived to the age of 
73. is vather to be wondered; for, strong as was his bodily : 
constitution, his mind, ever active and restless, must have worn 
out (sve should have presumed) even that athletic frame, long 
before (he peried assigned to man’s existence. Amidst his ardent 
and indefatigable researches into the Antiquities of London, his 
friends detected the first symptoms of bodily decay. His journey 
to London, his vast exertions there in proc # information, 
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<A Disquisition on Medicines that dissolve the 
Stone; in which Dr. Chittick’s Secret is considered. 
and discovered ; in two Parts; the second Part now 
first published, and the first* considerably improved; 
by Alexander Blackrie-¢,” 8vo. 

A new edition of the Orations of Demosthenes,” 
by, Baron Mounteney }, 8vo. a 


him in a stroke of paralysis. From this be never recovered te: 
such a degree, as to be able to resume, with any good effect, his 
studies or occupations. But for the last year his decline was 
gradual; and it was such as we contemplated with pleasure; 
since we saw him sensible of h approaching dissolution, yet 
invariably supported with the 1 of a Christian. His indeed 
was the resignation, the cheerfuluess becoming a primitive dis- 
ciple of that Jesus in whose mercies he reposed, and to whom 
only he looked for aeceptance. And he who would derive com- 
fort from the prospect of death should keep in view our vene- 
yable friend, when, at that awful hour which assured us of hig 
happiness, at peace with himself, his fellow-creatures, and his 
God, he sank as into quiet slumber, without a trouble or a pain, 
-and with a smile on his countenance expired, on the 30th of 
October 1808, at his rectory of Ruan-Lanyhorne, Cornwall. 
Gent. Mag. vol. LXXVUI, p. 1035. 

* Originally published in 1766. 

+ Apothecary at Bromley in Kent. He died May 29, 1772, 

¥ OF whom, see vol. IL. p.192, His intimacy with Sir Ede 
ward Walpole at college, and his excellent Dedication of these 
Orations to Sir Robert, together with his strict honour and 
great abilitics, raised him, in 1741, to the honourable office of 
Baron of the Exchequer in lreland; which he filled with much 
reputation. Th following elegant verses were addressed to him 
on his poetical talents, by the late Paul Jodrell, esq. at that 
time solicitor goneral to Frederick Prinee of Wales: 

«To a Barrister [aficrwards prosnoted to the Bench], 
«To Jove and verse young Ovid's tender mind 
The Muse i i spir “da. as Nature had inclin'd. 

» his fortune to improve, } 



















To jearn his counter’ s lows the stripling drove, 
He studied nothing still but verse and Tove. 
Nature, to you more eminently kind, 

The wide extremes of law and verse have join'd ; 
Alike in both you mpily sneceed, 
Resistless.when vou sir, or when you plead, 

By the same force of two commanding arts, 
Men gain estates, and wonien !c their hearts. 
Ww hence) er the vener: oe cof shal 
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The fourtli Edition, corrected, of “Cicero de 
Oratore,” with the Commentary of Bp. Pearce*. > 


* Dr. Zacharv Pearce, born in 1690, was the son of a distiller 
am High Holborn, He warried Miss Adams (the daughter of 
another distiller in the same neighbourhood, with a considerable 
fortune} ‘who lived with him 52 years in the highest degree of 
coanubial happin ‘The fiftieth year of their union they cele- 
brated as a year of jubilee; on which occasion they invited all 

* theiy friends, and were thus complimented hy a friend: 
«No more let Calumny complain 
That Hymen binds in cruel chain, 

And makes his subjects slaves : 
Supported by the Good and Wise, 
Her keenest slander he defies, 

Her utmost malice braves, 
“‘Lu-day—he triumphs o'er his foes, 
And to the world a Pair he shows, 

Tho’ long his subjects—free : 
Who happy i in his bands appear, 
And joyful call the Fiftieth Year 

A Year of Jubilee.” 

He had his education in Westminster school, where he wag 
distinguished by his merit, and clected one of the King's Scho- 
Jars. In 1710, when he was twenty years old, he was elected to 
‘Trinity college, Cambridze. In 1716 he published the first 
Edition of his ‘Cicero de Oratore;” and, at the desire of a friend, 
ludkily dedicated it to Lord Chief Justice Parker (afterwards Earl 
of Macclesfield), to whom he was a stranger. ‘This incident laid 
the foundation of his fature fortune ; for Lord Macclesfield soon 
after recommendett hin to Dr. Bentley, Master of Trinity, to be 
made one of the Fellows; and the Doctor consented to it, on 
this condition, that his Lordship would promise to unmake him 
again as soon as it lay in his power to give him a living, [It 
is a melancholy consideration, however, that a young man 
from the foundation of Westminster, who could publish Tully's 
Offices, must have a patron, to ask the Master of Trinity (him- 
self the first of scholars in the same linc) that he may be a ‘Fellow. 
Mr. Pearce was rema in the choice of the twoAuthorst 
he published, as their pe and merit contributed greatly to. 
the fame of their Editor, #J—In 1717, My. Pearce, being 
then M.A. was ordained, at ge ave of 27; having taken time 
enough, as he thought, to attain a sufficient know ledge of the 
sacred office. In 1718 Lord Parker was appointed Chancellor, 
and invited Mr. Pearce to live with him in his house as a chap. 
lain. In 1719 he was instituted to the rectory of Stapleford 
Abbots, in Essex; and in 1720 co that of St. Batholomew, be- 
hind the Royal Exchange, then worth 400/. per annum. In 1723 
the Lord Chancellor presented him to St. Martin's in the Fields 
His Majesty, who was then at Hanover, + mplied to in favour 
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A'new Edition of the “Clavis Homerica,” with 
‘the Corrections of Dr. Samuel Patrick, Editor 


of Dr. Claget, who was there along with him; and the Doctor 
actually kissed hands upon the occasion; but. the Chancellor, 
upon the King's return, disputed the point, and carried it’ in 
favour of Mr-Bearce. In 1794 the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
‘was:conferred on him by Archbishop Wake. The same year he 
dedicated to his patron. the Earl of Macclesfield (who the next 
year resigtied the Great Seal) his edition of « Lon, inus de Sub- 
limitate;” with « new Latin Version and Nor 3, which has 
passed through four editions. Dr. Pearce was also fortunate in 
the good graces of Lady Sundon ; upon whose recommendation 
of him to the Queen, he was designed for a Deanry, and was 
frequently honoured with hor Majesty's conversation.in the 
drawing-room. After several disappointments, the Deanry of 
Winchester becoming vacant, Dr. Pearce was appointed Dean in 
1739. As seon as it known that the Doctor was to be Dean. 
of Winchester, his friend YI. Pulteney came to congratulate him 
on the occasion: and, anions other things which he then said, 
one was, “ Dr. Pearce, thous you may think that others, besides 
Sir Robert, have contributed to Bive you this dignity, yet you may 
‘depend upon it that he is all in all, and that you owe it entirely to 
his- good-will towards you: and therefore, as faim now so engaged 
im-opposition to him, it may happen that some who are of our 
party may, if there should be any opposition for members of 
parliament at Winchester, prevail upon me to desire you to act 
there in, assistance of some friend of ours; and Sir Robert, at the 
same time, may ask your ance in the election, for a friend 
of his own, against one whom we recommend: I tell you, there- 
fore, before-hand, that if you comply with my request, rather 
than Sir Robert's, to whom you are so very much objiged, I 
shall have the worse opinion of you." — His friends now’ began 
to think of him the episcopal dignity, but the Dean's lan- 
guage rather declined it, However, aiter sev eval difficulties had 
been started and removed, he consented to accept the Bishoprick 
of Bangor, and promised Lord Hardy icke to do it with a good 
grace.” He accordingly made proper acknowledzments of the 
Royal gfoodaess, and consecrated Februar 21, 1748. 
Upon the declini » Bishop of 
i cral times applicd to 
ex and the Deanry 
but the Bishop then 
wn, and retire to a pri- 
» upon being pressed, suffered 
—* My Lord,” said he to the Duke 
offers these dipnities to me in 30 
that FP promise you to accept 

p Wileacks, he was accord. 
vy and Deanry of West- 
in 1751, and Lord Bath 
offercd 
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of an improved Edition of Ainsworth’s 
nary, see vol. V. p. 250. 


offered his interest for getting the Bishop of Rochester appointed; 
to succeed him in the diocese of London; but he had determined 
never to he Bishop of London, or Archbishop of Canterbury. Ii 
the year 1763, being seventy-three years old, and finding bimself 
less fit for the business of his stations as Bishop and Dean, tie 
_inforimed his friend Lord Bath of his intention to resign both, 
and live in a retired’ manner upon his private fortune. His. 
Lordship undertook to aequieit his Majesty, who named. & day 
and hour, when the Bishop was admitted alone into .the -eloset. 
Fle told the King, that he wished to have some interval between; 
the fatigues of business and eternity, and desired his Majesty to- 
consult proper persons about the propriety and legality of his. 
resignation, In about two months the King informed himg 
tiat Lord Mansfield saw no objection, and that Lord Northing- 
ton, who kad entertained some doubts, on further consideration, 
thought that the request might ‘be complied with. — Unfortu«: 
nately for the Bishop, Lord Bath applied for Bishop Newton to 
succeed, ‘This alarmed the Ministry, who thought that no dig- 
nities should be obtained bat through their hands They, theres 
fore, opposed the resignation, and his Majesty was informed.that 
the Bishops disliked the de-ign. “Phe hing sent to him again, 
and at a third audience told him, that he must think no more of 
resigning. ‘The Bishop replied, “Sir, Fam all duty and sub- 
mission; and then retired. In 1768 he obtained leave (for dif. 
ferent reasons, probably, from those above mentioned) to resign 
the Deanry. [f Ht w szulsr enough in Bishop Pearce, be- 
cause the Bishoprick vas Goublesome and interrupted his stu. 
dies, to resign the De wnry, which did neither. He would have 
done more to the purpose, when he tried to get rid of this 
hindrance, if he could have got rid of old age, which is the most 
trotibtesome obstacle. ‘Phe Bishop had probably in his life-time 
the full quantity of fame that he deserved as a writer, Dr. 
Berkeley, bishop of Cloyne, pressed much for leave to resign ; 
always understood that the ditliculty was how to dispose of 
ht of acting as a Lord of Parliament. But it seems that 
field, and even Lord Northington, saw 
no difficulty, or got over Among the Papists there is no 
difficnliy; their Bishops ave not Lords of Parliament; and whens: 
they have a mind to resign, the Pope slates them to a 
Bishoprich ix partibu which serves to preserve fitle 
and rank. Whether dis was of Bishop Huet I , 
Jo not stay (o examine ;. I think he al if Ancien 
Eveyue d’Avranche We have bal ations of 
Bishopr in Yreland and England. Whether any of them 
since Popery was abylished, I cannot say ps but the question 
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A new Edition of Dr. Hurd’s “ Diglogues, Moral 
and Political,” 3 vols. vo. — 





deserves disquisition.” T. F — Oct. 23,1773, he lost his Le dy 5 
and, after some months of lingering decay, ke died at Little Fal. 
ing, June 29, 1774. Being asked one day how he could live With 
ao little nutriment? “ live,” said he, “upon the recollection of an 
énnocent and well-spent life, which is my only sustenance!” Hie 
charitable addition to the pensions of the chaplain and poor widows 
in Bromley College will long be remembered to his honour. Soon ° 
after his wife's death, he gave to them 50002. old South-Sea an- 
Duities. He left legacies to the amount of 15,0004. to Westminster 
Hospital, Society for propayating the Gospel, Poor of Ealing, Ro- 
ehester, and Bangor; and his valuable Likrary to the College at 
Westminster. There is a portrait of him in Bromley College cha- 
pel, with one of Bp. Warner, the founder ; a mezzotinto portrait 
of him, when Bishop of Bangor, “J, Hudson pink, 1754. J. Faber 
fecit ;” an engraving of him is prefixed to his Works;-and a fine 
bust in white marble, esteemed a striking likeness, is placed on 
his monument in Westminster Abbey, which is thus inscribed : 
“M.S, 
viri admodum Reverendi 
Zacuaniz# Peance, 8. T.P. 
Episcopi Roffensis, 
hujusyue Ecclesix Colleciatee 
necnon Honoratissinni Ordinis de Balneo Decani. 
Pueritid in ScholA Westmonasteriensi bene acta, 
uberiorem scientiz fructum 

apud Cantabrigienses collegit. 

AQuantus inde et Criticus prodiit, et Theolagus, 
testantur scripta ipsius jaududum edita, 
Testabuntur et mox edenda, 

Secerstts, tandem, av otli impens® cupidus,.*. 
Qud sacris literis ehicidandis vacayet, 
decanatum hune abdicavit, 
episcopatiun, insuper, modd ficuisset, 
abdicatutus, 
absoluto, demim, quod priecipue in votis erat, 
in Sacrosancta Evangelia, et Acta Apostolorum, 
limatissimo Comentario, 





1556, is thus described in Strype’s Memorials, vol. [11. p. 303: “ Dr. Belt, 
sometime Bi-hop of Worcester, was bnried with due respect, Aug, 13, at 
Clerkenwell, with a Sermon preached by Dr, Harpsbeld. He was put 
into bis coffiv like a Bishop, with the mitre and other pontifivatious, His 
funeral was illuminated with two white branches, two dozen of staff 
torches, and four great tapers.” His effigies, ix pontificatibus, was placed 
over his tomb, and is engraved in Malcolm's Londinium Redivivum, 
vob HI, p. 212. The inscription was, 
““Contegit hoe marmor Doctorem nomine Bellumy 
Qui bene tam rexit prasulis ofiicium ; 
Moribus, ingenio, vite pietate vigebat, 
Laudatus cunctis, cultus et eloquie, 
A.D, 1596, die Aug, #1.” 
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The last volume of “The History of the Life 
and Reign of King Henry the Second, by George 
Lord Lyttelton,” 4to.* 3 


: & lahoribus requievits 
xxix Junii, AD. mpcersxiv. etat, xxxxrv.” 
Bishop Pearce spent the part of the year he did’not reside at 
Bromley in his paternal house at Ealing, where he was well 
- respected. Gn the East wall of the North aile of the church at 
Ealing, on a neat monument of white marble, is this inscription 
to the memory of his Lordship’s father : : 
“To the memory of Taomas Pearce of Little Ealing, esq. 
who licth buried in the middle aile of this Chareb, : 
During forty years he was a constant. 
inhabitant of this parish, 
to which he retired from business. 
He dicd on August 14, 1752, aged S5 years, 
having the character (which he well deserved) of 
an honest man and a sincere Christian.” ; 
And at bottom, Ermine in chief, 3 bees, a tion rampant Gules. 
The Bishops other Works are, 4. Two Papers in “The Spee- 
tatar,” No, 572, on Quacks; and No. 633, on Eloquence. 
8, The Letter signed Ned Mum in “The Guardian,” No. 122. | 
3. No. ld in “ Foe Pree-'Thinker.” 4, “An Account of 
Trinity College, Cainbridge, 1720." 5. Epistoke due, ad B.V. 
Professorem: Amstcludameusem de editione Novi ‘Testamenti a 
Bentleia, 1724," 400 (reprinted, with the “Commentary,” in 
W777). 6. “A Letter to the Clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land, on occasion of the Bishop of Rochester's Commitment 
to the Tower, 1722,” of which two editions were printed, 
and a Translation into French. 7. "The Miracles of Jesus 
vindicated,” 1797 and 1729. 8. “A Review of the Text of 
Milton, 17833." 9, “ Cicero de Officiis, 1745," which has been 
twice reprinted. 10. “ Two Letters against Dr. Middleton,” 
third edition, 1752. 11, Letter to the Rev. Dr, Hunt, He- 
brew Professor at Oxford,” containing a curious account rela- 
tive to the publishing of fsaac wton’s Chronology, 1754. 
12, “ Nine Sermons on public Occasions, one on SelEmurder, 
and a Concio ad Clerum,” 13. “A Commentary, with Notes, 
on the Four Evangelists, and the Acts of the Apostles ; together 
with a new Trauskation of Pauls first Epistle to the Corjn- 
thians, with a Paraphrase «nd Notes,” 2 vols. 4to, published. 
(1777) after his death, by bis chaplain and executor, Mr. Derby*, 
who had married the Bishop's niece. Four volumes of Bisho; 
Pearee’s Sermons were Also published by Mr. Derby + in 1778. 
* See the Essay. and Hlustrations in vol. VI. No. XVE_ 


t John Derby, M.A. rector of Southfeet and Longfiel4 ia Kent; and 
‘one of the six preachers in Canterbury Cathedral. He died Qet. 6, 1778; 
only five days after the date of his Dedication te the Bishop's Sermons, 
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« The Duty, Circumstances; and Benefits of 
Baptism,” by ‘Thomas Barker*, esq. 8vo. 


* The father of this gentleman was the descendant of an.an- 
tient.and respectable family at Lyndon in Rutlandshire; of which 
* frequent notices may be seen in the Memoirs of the pious and 
learned William Whiston. His father was remarkable for. a cris 
tical knowledge of languages, particularly the Hebrew; and his 
mother was Mr. Whiston’s daughter.—Mr. Barker was a remark- 
able instance of abstcmiousness. ha’ ng totally refrained from 
animal food; not through prejudice of any kind, or from an 
idea that such a regimen was conducive to longeyity, as some 
of the newspapers improperly stated, but froma peculiarity of 
constitution which discovered itself in his infancy, Till. within 
a few years of his death fie'enjayed uncommon health and spirits, 
but was distinguished more than by any other circumstance, by 
his exemplary conduct in all respects through the whole of along 
life. —He died in his S&th year, at his house at Lyndon, Dee. 29, 
1809, — He was author of several tracts on religious and phi- 
Josophical subjects; particularly one on the Discoveries concerne 
ing Comets, 1757; which contains a Table of the Parabola, much 
valued by competent judges, and re-printed by Sir Harry Engle- 
field, int his excellent ‘Treatise on the same subject; but he was 
most known as an assiduous and accurate observer in Meteo» 
rology ; and his annual journals on this subject were many 
years published in the Philosophical Wransactions, — He wrote 
also, 1. “An Account of a Meteor seen in Rutland, resembling 
a Water-spoui” (Phil. ‘Trans. 1756, p.248.) 2. Account of 
the Discoveries concerning Comets, with the Way to: find 
their Orbits, and some huprovements in constructing’ their 
Places, with ‘Tables, 1757," 4to. 3. “On the Return of the 
Comet expected in 177 ov 1758" (Phil. ‘rans, 1759, p. 347). 
4. On the Mutation of the Stars” (ib. 1765, p. 498),° 5. Ace 
count of a remarkable Hilo, 20, 1737" (ib. 1762, p. 3). 
6. Observations on the Quantities of Rain fullen at Lyndon 
for several Years; with Observations for détermining the Lati- 
tude of Stamford” Gib. 771, pp. 22k, 227). 7. «the Duty, 
Cireumstarice, and Benet of Baptisin, determined by Evidence, 
Y7F1," Svo. . h; being the Prophecies concern- 
ing him. methodized, with their Accumplisiment, 1780,” 8va. 
9, “The Nature and Circumstances of the Demoniacks in the 
Gospel stated, methodized, ard considered in the several Par- 
ticulars, 1750,” 8vo.~—Mr. Barker's philosophical Treatises re- 
dound highly to his eredit; and, in his theological pieces, 
though his sentiments, on some vecasions, not in congruity 
to the Orthodox or Cals inistical tenets, the Arminess of his faith, 
the integrity of his hear ir: to promote the 
interests of genuine When Mr. 
William Hart a ie. ¢ eee 
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1772. 


In this year appeared a new Edition, consider- 
ably enlarged, of Mr. Bowyer’s “ Conjectures oa the 
New Testament, collected from various Authors, 
as well in regard to Words as Pointing: with the 
Reasons on which both are founded. L'st enine ceu 
Commentariolus Sermo recté scriptus ac recté dis- 
tinctus. Hreroxym. ap Heptsiam.”—At the con- 
clusion of the Preface, Mr. Bowyer thus patheti- 
cally describes the disorders which had been. for 
some years undermining his constitution: “It is. 
time for me to withdraw my disabled hand, and 
to ask pardon. of those learned Friends whose col= 
lections I have purloined. That is the least injury 
T have done them: I have so unconscionably used. 
the liberty indulged me by one * of them, that to 









and Antiquities of Rutland,”. 
t Patrons; and, though 





Continuation of Wright's “ History 
in 1788, My. Barke one of his | 
the Work was discontinued, afte ance of Two Num- 
bers, frou: want of proper encourag t, the History of the 
Parish of Lyndon, by Mr. Bar ker, was one of the few parts that 
were given to the prtblick. 

* ‘Mr. Marklund, whose notes (by his own direction) were 
distinguished by the letter BR. To Mr. Clarke, Dr. Owen, and 
many other respectable names, he acknowledged his obligations 
in that useful Collection; of whieh a third edition, still much 
more considerably improved, was published in quarto, 1782, by 
the Editor of these Anecdotes, with the folowing apoloetic 
‘Advertisement © It is in fall compliance: with the wishes of the 
original Collector of these Conjectures, Uiat a new and enlarged 
Edition is now submitted to the publick. After having been 
abundantly honoured with the approbation of the Learned on 
the Continent as well as in this i on, Mr, Bowyer consi-+ 
deved it as a duty incumbent on hin to rev ise his former labours. 
With this view he had prepared « copy for the press, which is 
the ground-work of the present volun and ha: ce been 
considerably augmented by the liberty of ts ibing from the 
margin 6 dand’s Greck 2 new observa- 
tions as were suitable to the p! si- 
tion the Reader is nulebted to that Liberal 
the cause of Virtue and Reli i 
well-known excellences of Dr 















































wnuon to promote 
ene of the TNty 
Heberden.—Conscions of the in- 
adequateness of his own abilities, the present Editor would not 
have presumed to venture 03 a task of such imporiance, as well 
as difficulty, if he had not been encouraged threughout by the 

Vou. IL 1 unre. 
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him-Ican make no apology; except that I need. 
one to my readers, for not making greater use of 
that indulgence. My imperfections they will im- 

uté to age, and the consequent infirmities 0% it. 
Torpid with the palsy *, and only quickened by a 
painful vicissitude of the stone, I feel the worst 
side of humanity: they will have the pleasure of 


unremitted labours and friendship of Dr. Owen; whose regard- 
for the memory of Mr. Bowyer, and distinguished zeal for the in- 
terests of Sacred Literature, have prompted him not only to enrich 
the Volume with a considerable number of new Notes, but also 
Kindly and attentively to superintend the correction of the whole. 
Independent of the:-honour such communications have eon- 
ferred, it would be unjust if the Editor did not also. here acknow- 
ledge how greatly he is indebted for the many valuable ‘notes he 
has received trom the Honourable and Right Reverend Dr. Bar- 
rington, Lord Bishop of Landatf (now of Durham}; from Sir John 
David Michaclis, the learned Professor at Goettingen; from the 
Rev. Mr. Stephen Weston, of Exeter College, Oxford; from the 
Rev. Mr. [now Dr.} Isaac Gosset ; and some other excellent 
Friends, whose names, as they occur less frequently, it will be 
unnecessary here to enumerate.—* In conjectural criticism great 
liberties have been taken with the Sacred Text,’ as one of my 
Contributors [Bp. Barrington} observes, ‘both by Antients and 
Moderns; yet surely hounds must somewhere be set to what an 
eminent writer calls the frolic of conjecture, On any other ground, 
one is at a loss whit to believe or what to practise. Reasons au- 
thorized by MSS. or carly Versions appear to be the only solid 
foundations on which alterations nay be safely built: and where 
a Critic proposes a conjecture unsupported by either, it seems 
necessary to apprize the world, that he does it on a presumption 
that future discoveries may give a sanction to his emendation,” 
~~ Upon this principle the following Conjectures were chiefly 
raised; and in this light only do they presume to claim the Rea- 
der’s notice or regard, J. Nicos,” 
* A-short extract from a friendly letter received by Mr, 
Bowyer! on this occasion from the Jearned and Reverend Dr, 
John Strachey (since Archdeacon of Norfolk) may not be 
unacceptable: ‘* Mr. Nichols has transmitted to me your 
* Conjectures on the New ‘Testament ;? for which very oblig- 
ing and acceptable proof of your regard, I beg leave to offer: 
you my sincerest thanks. I should have been happy ngt te 
ave had the melancholy descriptions which you give of your 
health, in your Preface, so frequently confirmed by the aceounts 
Thave received in Red Lion Passage. [hope you will excuse 
my presuming to wound your erudites aures with barbarous 
Latin; and permit me to apply to you what was said of (1 think) 
Bp. Hall :—-Cui nihil inest acre neque acerbum, preter stranguria 
caleulique cruciatus,” 
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exercising the better side, even of forgiving, ‘which 
approaches nearest to Divinity.” . ae 
With a copy of this Book the following concilia- 
tory letter was sent to Bishop Warburton*, who had 
:censured a passage in the former edition : ; 
2. “MY LORD, . February 1772. 
., «1 beg your acceptance of these Conjectures on 
the N. T. drawn up under all the imperfections of 
nature; which your Lordship will perceive by the 
incorrectness. ‘These both you and I must over- 
look, as being the will of the Supreme Being. But 
may I hope yon will acquit me for differing from 
you in some points where I fell under your censure? 
Jf I may be allowed to offer my reasons with de- 
cency and.good manners, I will take care to offend 
ho more with the liberty of prophesying +; and am, 
my Lord, your Lordship’s most dutifal and obliged 


humble servant, Wiiuiam Bowyer.” 


“Fitz-Stephen’s Description of the City of Lon- 
don, newly translated from the Latin Original ; 
with a necessary Conimentary. A Dissertation on 
the Author, ascertaining the exact year of the Pro- 
duction, is prefixed; and to the whole is subjoined, 
a correct Edition of the Original, with the various 
Readings, and some useful Annotations, By an 
Antiquary +,” 4to. 


* A copy of the Work was at the same time sent to another 
learned Friend; who returned the following answer : : 
“ Deak Sir, Lincoln's Inn, Jan. 13, 1772. 
“JV thank you for your very kind, and, I dare say, valuable 
Conjectures on the New Testament ; though T have not had time, 
as yet, to look further into them than to the passages to which 
you refer mein your note of the 11th. ‘The Author of the Letter 
to Dr. Leland cannot certainly take offence at your citation from 
him; and I see no reason to suppose that the other person, you 
mention, will be offended at what you say in p. 27 of the Pree 
face, and Acts xvii. 18. I think you do well to intend sending 
him your Book. Once more I beg you to accept my best thanks 
and best wishes; and am, dear Sir, 
Your much obliged humble servant, R. Hurp.” 
t See Div. Leg. b. vi. § 6. vol. V. p.304, ed. 1765. . 
¢ It is now no secret, that this learned Antiquary was the late 
venerable Dr, Samuel Pegge, to whose literary labours the learned 
world had before very frequently been obliged; and to whose 
12 unvaried 
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“ Fumifugium: or, the Inconvenience of the Aix 
and Smoke of London, dissipated ; together with, 
some Remedies humbly proposed, by J. Ejvelyn]*, 


unvaried friendship to Mr. Bowyer the Author of theée Anegdotes 
(who had himself also very many obligations to Dy. Pegge) is 
happy to inseribe this note. Le 

* John Evelyn, esq. the great ornament of his family, and 
indeed of his country, was born in Wotton in Surrey, Oct. 34, 
1620. He was educated at the Sehool at Lewes, under the care 
of dis grandmother Stansfield, where he acknowledges, in his 
own ‘Memoirs, that he was too much indulged, and did not 
make ‘so good use of his time as. he ought to have done; for 
this, however, he made ample amends. by his futtre diligence. 
In Apri? 1637 he was entered of the Middle Temple, though 
then at School; and the following month was admitted a 
Fellow € i ‘Mege, Oxford, of which Dr, Park« 
Durst was Master, He was ylaced imder the tuition’ of Mr. Brad- 
shaw (moried by hi invisem!) son of the rector of 
Ockham, andre’: Whilst be was at College, 
Nathaniel Canopivs l » sent into England by 
the famous Pauiareh Cyr Re was the first who introduced 
coffee, not before he here, ner niade a common entertain- 
ment-ull many 5 












































ple. In 1641 he went into 
in the company of Cap- 
h troops there. In the 
returned to England, went 
rode @ yolunteer in Prince 
ut the ong to Gloucester, and leaving 
to the Parliament's forces, and bis being in 
anus not bem knows, he obtained the Kinp’s licenve to travel, 
and in that year set out to 5 the tonr of Europe, and did 
not return UI 1651. Ue went first to Holland and Flanders, 
and then to France und Maly, and has left a large and minute 
account of all that be found wortly ec observation in his travels; 
and nothing scoms to have escaped him. At Padua he purchased 
the rare Tables of Veins and Nerves of Dr. John Athelsteinus 
Leonenas him to prepare a third, of the Lungs. . 
Liver, and Nervi sexupar with the gastrie veins, which he sent 
into England, being the first that had been seen here, and which 
he afterwards presented to the Roval Society, At Paris, in 1647, 
he married Mary the daughter and at length heiy of Sir Richard 
Brown, then the King’s Ambassador iu france. By this match 
he became possessed of Sayes Court, in Deptford, in Kent, at 
that Ume a retirement perfectly suited to his studious and con- 
templative mind, though, from subsequent alterations, and the 
Sek titi elilek Seria taba Tiniuieese: fisaced Batic mes Se 
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to his Sacred Majestie, and to the Parliament now 
‘assembled ; published by his Majesty's Command, | 
1661 3” -proposing the removal of such ‘Tyades -d3° 
required great fires five or six miles out of London, 
towards Greenwich; also of Slaughter-houses and 
Chandlers; and to plant fragrant nurseries and 
gardens in the low grounds near the City.—The 
LLime-trees in St. James’s-park were planted in con- 
sequence of this suggestion. 

< Miscellaneous Poems, consisting of Originals 
and Translations by Vincent Bourne *,” M.A. for- 


Fellows and Council. He was & constant attendant, and was @ 
considerable benefactor to it; 2s, besides his various communi 
cations, he gave then the curious ‘Yables of Veins, &e, mene 
tioned above, and procured of the Lord Henry Howard the 
Arundel) Library for the Society. Of the same Nobleman, whose 
grandfather, Thomas Earl of Arundel, had been the collector of 
these curiosities, he likewise obtained the Arundel Marbles for 
the University of Oxford, whe thercupen pi ented him with the 
degree of LL.D. in 1660. In 1664, on the breaking-out of the 
Dutch war, he was 9 ppointest a Conmnissioner for the care of the 
Sick and Wounded. Qn the erection of a Board of Trade, he 
was named one of the Members, On the accession of James If, 
he was made, in December 1685, one of the Commissioners for 
executing the office of Lord Privy Seal, in the absence of Henry 
Earl of Clarendon, then Lord Licutenant of Ireland; but held it 
only till March 1656. After the Revolution, he had the place of 
Treasurer of Greenwich Hospital. Having succeeded his brother 
George in the Wotton estate he made that the place of his future 
residence, and died there Feb. 27, 1705-6, in the 86th year of 
his age. Of his numerous publications, anointing: to no less 
than 36, a fw account is given in Aubrey, vol. LY. p. 119, &e. 
in the Biographia Britannica, and in Dr, Hunter's new Edition 
of the most celebrated of them, his “ Silva,” published in 1776. 
(Dr. Hunter, an eminent p nin York, has made this 
hook still more valuable, by adding to it the observations of 
later writers. He has prefixed to it a portrait of Mr, Evelyn, 
dvawy and engraved by the celebrated olozzi, in his best 
manner. ]— Mr. Evelyn's «Treatise of Medats,” which is highly 
spoken of, was pablished in 1097, when he was 77 years of 
See an admirable letter of his, tivo years later, jn the 
tolary Correspondence of Archbishop Nicolson,” vol. [. 
p- L37.—His last work, ‘A Discourse of Sallets,” was printed 
fn 1699, and dedicated to Lord Chancellor Somers.~-He etched 
at Puris, 1649, five views af places which he had drawn on the 
spot between Rome and Napies, with a frontispiece. Manning 
and Bray's History of Surrey. vol p- 52. 

* 'Th able writer's classi aste was equalled by the 
ee ee Dem conscientious motives he was in- 
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merly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Usher of Westminster-Schoo 5” 4to. 

* De Ratione et Usu Interpungendi; an Essay 
on Punctuation, by James Burrow *, Esq. F.R.S. 
and F.S. A.” 4to. oaks 


duced to refuse a very valuable ecclesiastical preferment offered 
him in the most liberal manner by a noble Muke. In a letter to- 
his wife, written not Jong before his death, he says, ‘There is 
one thing which I have often heard myself charged with, and 
that is my neglect of entering into holy orders, and a due pre- 
paration for that sacred office, Though I think myself in strict~ 
Ness answerable to none but God and my own conscience; yet, 
for the satisfaction of the person that is dearest to me, J own 
and declare, that the importance of so great charge, joined with 
4 mistrust of my own sufficiency, made me fearful of undertak- 
ing it: if 1 have not in that capacity assisted in the salvation of 
souls, I have not been the means of Josing any: if I have not 
brought reputation to the function by any merit of mine, I have 
the comfort of this reflection, I have given no scandal to it by 

. My meanness and unworthiness. It has been my sincere desire, 
though not my happiness, to be as useful in my little sphere of 
life as possible: my own inclinations would have Jed me to a more 
likely way of beiny serviceable, if I might have pursued them ; 
however, as the mcthod of education I have been brought up in 
was, I am satisfied, very kindly intended, I have nothing to find 
fault with, buta wrong choice, and the not knowing these dis- 
abilities I have since been truly conscious of: those difficulties I 
have endeavoured to get over, but found them insuperable. It 
has been the knowledge of those discouragements, that has 
given me the greatest uneasiness 1 have ever met withs that has 
been the chief subject of my sleeping as well as my waking 
thoughts, a fear of reproach and contempt.” Mr, Baurne died 
December 2, 1747, 

* This gentleman (afterwards Sir James Burrow) was elected 
F,A.S8. 175) ; and was also F. R.S. On the death of Mr, West, 
in 1772, he was prevailed on to Gil the President's chair at the 
Royal Society till the anniversary election, when he resigned it 
to Sir John Pringle; and on (he 10th of August, 1773, when 
the Society presented an Address to his Majesty, he received the 
honour of knighthood. He published two volumes of « Reports,” 
1766, two others in 1771 and 1776; and a volume of Decisions 
of the Court of King’s Bench, upon Settlement Cases, from 1732 
to 1772 (to which was subjeined “An ay on Punctuation”), 
in three parts, dto, 1768, 1772, 1776. The “ Essay” was also 
printed separately, in 400, 1773. He published, without his 
name, “A few Ancedotes and Observations relating to Oliver 
Cromwell and his ¥: nily, serv ing to rectify several Errors con- 
cerning him, published by Nicol. Comn. Papadopoli in his His- 
toria Gymnasii Patavini, 1763,” dto—He died Nov, 5, 1782, at 

his 
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Two Editions of “The Select Works of Cowley,” 
with Notes by Dr. Hurd, 8vo. 

Two Editions of the same excellent Author's 
“ Eectures at Lincoln’s Inn” (a third in 1778, and 
a fourth in 1776), 8vo. 

“The Principles of Penal Law,” by William 
Eden *, esq. 8vo. , 


his seat at Starborough Castle, Surrey, at the age of 81,—An 
elegant whole-length portrait of Sir James Burrow was engraved, 
after Devis, by Basire, in 1780. He had held the office of Master 
of the Crown-office from 1724 till his death. 

* This learned Author is descended from the antient family 
of Eden, of West Auckland, in the county of Durham, to whom 
the Baronetage was granted by Charles H. in 176%, Sir Robert 
Eden, his Lordship’s father, died June 25, 1755, having married 
Mary, daughter of William Davison, of Breamish, in Durham, esq. 
Having been educated at Eton, where he formed an intimacy 
with the Earl of Carlisle and other men of rank, he went to 
Christ Church, Oxford, and thence to the Middle Temple, where 
he was called to the Bar, in 1769. But he made little progress 
in the luerative parts of this profession; and seems to have early 
turned his ambition to politicks. Hence he obtained a seat in 
Parliament ; and in {771 was appointed Auditor, and one of the 
Directors of the Royal Hospital atGreenwich. {n 1772 he became 
Under Seerctary of State, and retained that employment till 
1778. In 1776 be was made one of the Lords Commissioners 
of Trade and Plantations, and continued at that Board till its 
dutics and powers were transferred to a Committee of the Privy 
Council, in 1782. in 1778 he was named by his Majesty one of 
the Commissioners for the purpose of restoring Peace in North 
America, in 1782 he was appointed Chief Secretary in Treland, 
in the Vice-royaity of Frederick cari of Carlisle, and served in 
that situation till April 14, 1782. In April 1793, he was ap- 
pointed one of the Vice-treaswrers of Ireland, which office he 
resigned in the beginning of the year following. In December 
1780, he was sworn of his Majesty's Privy Council in Ireland ; 
and in April 1783 of his Majesty's Privy Council in England. In 
December 1785 he was named Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of Versailles, for the purpose of 
concluding a Treaty of Commerce between Great Britain and 
France; which was accomplished on the 26th of September 1786, 
On the h of January 1757, he signed, with the Comte de Ver- 
geuncs, farther Commercial Convention: and on the 3ist of 
August, in the same year, he coneluded and signed with the 
Comte de Montmorin, a Convention for preventing all Disputes 
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“ The Tragedy of King Lear, as lately published, 
vindicated from the Abuse of the Critical Reviewers, 
and the wonderful Genius and Abilities of those 
Gentlemen for Criticism set forth, celebrated, and 
extoiled. By the Editor * of King Lear,” 8yo.- « 


conewrence with the Duke of Dorset, he negotiated and signed 
the Declarations which were exchanged between the Courts of - 
London and Versailles, relative to the Revolution Which then 
took place in the United Provinces. In January 1786 he was 
*nted one of the Lords of the Committee o* the Council for 
1 Foreign Plantations. In March 1798, he went as 
dor aordinars and Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
+ In Oetsber 1789 he was prenioted to the dignity of the 
Trish Peerage, and in 479% to the E lish Peerage; and in the 
foliewing morth he was uppointed Ambassador Extraordinary 
and P:enipotentiary to the States General of che United Pro- 
vinecs.—-His Lordship married, Se 26,1776, Eleanor, youngest 
daughter of the late Right Hon. Sir Gilbert Elliot, bart. of Minto 
{and sister to the present Lord Minto), by whom he has a very 
family, He is a man of literature, a constant dehmer in 
‘arliament, of manners well adapted for diplomacy, and of great 
industry and detailed information. About 1776, he published 
Four Letters to Lord Carlisle on Finance, which obtained him 
some credit; and is supposed to haye written some political 
pamphlets, : 2 , 

* Charles Jennens, esq. of Gopsal in Leicestershire ; for whom 
Mr. Bowyer printed afterwards, on the model of his Lear, the 
‘Tragedies of ** Hamlct,” 1772; “Othello” and “ Macbeth,” 1773, 
He would have proceeded further, but Death prevented him. 
The Tragedy of ‘Julius Cesar, which was in his life-time put 
to the press, was published in 1774, He had a very noble li- 
brary, and a large collection of pictures, both in Great Ormond- 
street and at Gopsal, described in “ London and its Env irons,’? 
vol. V. p.76—97; and in the Connoisseur, Svo; and his house at 
Gopsal in Young’s Tour.—I have the less oceasion to cnlarge on 
‘his character, as it has been very strongly delineated by a gentle- ° 




































man who kntw him well, I searcely need udd, that this was 
the late George Steevens, esq.; and, as the attack, though severe, 
was on Vanity, not on Vice, I do not hesitate to retain the 
article in the present Edition, reserving to myself the right of 
subjoining’ to it some proper antidotes, 
youth he was so remarkable for the number of his ser- 
vi splendour of his ex ripages, and the profusion of his table, 
thai frum this excess of pomp he acquired the title of Solyman 
the Mugnificent. He is said to have composed the words for some 
of Handel's Gratorios, and particularly those fcr The Messiah ;” 
, as if is only w selection from Scripture verses, Not 
ve his death he itn rudently thrust his head into a 
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ne History of the Britons 
8vo. : 
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& Sermons on different Subjects. By the late 
Rev. John Jortin4, D.D. Archdeacon of Lincoln, 
Rector of St. Dunstan in the East, and Vicar of 
Kensington. Volumes V. VI. and VII.” 8vo. 


bling from one book to another with as much labour as Gulliver 
moved to and fro before the keys of the Brobdingnagian harpsi-- 
chord sixty feet in length, The obstinacy of Mr. Jennens was 
equal to his vanity. What he had once asserted, though mani- 
festly false, he would always maintain. Being in possession of a 
portrait by Cornelius Jansen, he advertised it as the head of 
Shakspeare ; and though it was found to be dated in 1610, be- 
fore Jansen was in England, our Critick not only disdained to 
retract: his first position, but wrote letters in the newspapers to 
compliment himself on the ownership of such an undoubted 
original of his favourite Rard. Sa enamoured (as has been be- 
fore observed) was my Mugnisico of pomp, that if his transit 
were only from Great Ormond-street, Bloomsbury, where he 
resided, to Mr. Bowyer's, in Rea Lion-passage, Fleet-street, he 
always travelled with four horses, and sometimes with as many 
servants behind his earvias Tn his progress up the paved 
court, a foounan usually preceded him, to kick oyster-shells 
and other impediments out of his way. He changed his Pub- 
fishers more than once, having persuaded himself that the ill 
success of his projec Edition of our great Dramatic Poet 
was in some measure owing to their machinations, in conjunc- 
tion with those of the Booksellers. ‘The important sinecure of 
vending his Works he at fast conferred on the truly honest 
Master Owen of the Mincral Water Warehouse at Temple Bar ; 
who deserved a more ercditable occupation tan that of exposing 
to sale what no man would purchase. To his first Printer, 
Mr. Richardson, as often as he disappointed him of" a proof, he 
would display all the jusolence of conscious wealth; and on his 
domesticks he eccasionally poured out a turbulence ‘of rage that 
was not over-delicate in its choice of expressions. The fate of 
his critical undertakings may convey a useful lesson to those 
who commence Authors in their dotage. It may likewise teach 
the ‘golden fool (a: Shakspeare calls the man of greater opu- 
Jence than learning) that thoug’h the praise of a few sycophants 
js an easy purchase, the world af large will never sell its appro- 
bation, were there, as Jugiurtha said, any merchant rich enough 
to buy it. Let us, however, do justice to Mr. Jennens’s merits 
where we are lucky cneugh to find them. He was profusely 
liberal to those who in his opinion deserved liberality. The 
indigent Nonjnror and Nonconformist never solicited relief in 
vain. At bis count at his house in town, he 
chiefly li ine inti with these discontented members of the 
corms alth, aud to a lower order of the same beings his 
i in general contincd. The Reviewers indeed 
e their furtunes out of his purse, could they 
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A new Edition of Dawson’s “ Lexicon Novi Tes~ 
tamenti,” 8vo. “ 





have been-bribed to applaud his editorial abilit » prefer Hay~ 
mam to Raffaelle, and support his assertion relative to Cor elius 
Jansen, by setting both chronology and probability at detiance,” 
I shall now subjoin a. remark which J received on this note 
very soon afler its publication, by an anonymous but judicious 
“Correspondent, who favoured me with several other corrections 
and additions: “ Yhere is one account in your Publication I 
cannot read without great distaste and dissatisfaction ; and that 
is what you say of that ever to be respected man the late Mr. 
Jennens of Gopsal. He certainly deserved (o be painted in in- 
finitely better colours than you have given him, What, shall a 
man's inclination to publish a book in a Way peculiar to his own 
taste, because it displeases some other people, cancel the merits 
of a most exemplary Jife, of ten thousand good actions, and 
cause only a set of inoffensive follies to be exposed to the public 
view, from which, or some others of a kind equally ridiculous, 
perhaps no man is free? T knew him not, nor was I known to 
him; but, asa neighbouring gentleman, [ was perpetually hear- 
ing of his good actions, His churity wud benevolence were not, 
as you represent, limited and confined, but were pure and 
boundless; as extensive, as that noble Religion, which he sin- 
eerely believed and practised, prescribes to its most attached 
votarics. In short, Sir, F should not think I exalted his charac- 
ter too much, or dishonoured your worthy friends, were I to 
give it as my opinion, that the Christian school has not pro- 
duced in this present century thrce more deserving disciples 
than Jennens, Markland, and Bowyer. HW. B. B.” 

This worthy gentleman, let me add, was as benevolent as he 
was rioh, “The establishment of his houshold, both in town and 
country, were on a scale of hospitable magnificence. He was, 
from education and principle, a Nonjuyor; and many worthy 
men of the same turn of wind were fed and protected by his 
bounty. His writing the unfortunate Preface to Lear, how- 
ever, was literally “thrusting binself into a nest of hornets,” 
Among these was Mr, Steevens, who played off his artillery 
against Mr. Jonnens both in Reviews and Newspapers, One 
Letter of his, in particular, in the Public Advertiser of 
Jan. 26, 1771, called forth an answer in the same Paper, of 
Feb. 14; in which the Writer se “assert that Mr. Jennens 
js a man of abjli is conversant in the Polite Arts 3 that he 
understands Musick, Povtry, and Painting: I appeal to the Ca- 
talogue of his Pictures, which bear all the living testimony that 
Pictures can bear ef original and intrinsic merit. His 
Musick is still less disputable—the compilation of the Messiah 
has been ever attributed to him. Handel generally consulted 
him ; and to the time of his death Hved with hin: in the strictest 
Jatimacy and regard. Respecting his knowledge in Poetry, the 
testimony of Mr, Holdsworth usust principally be referred to. 
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* Confusion worse confounded; Rout on Rout; 
or, ‘Phe Bishop of G[loucester]’s Commentary on 


This ingenious Author left to Mr. Jennens his most valuable - 
Notes on Virgil, which were lately published, and received with 
the fullest approbation. Were Handel or Holdsworth men so 
mean or despicable, as to offer incense at the shrine of Ignorance? 
Ef Ad bn was the idol of Mr. Jennens’s heart, is it likely he 
woud have sought for it from the bluntness of the one, or the ~ 
sober dignity of the other? Would he not (for the ear of Flattery 
is scklom nice) have rather expected it from some Janguid Musi- 
cian, or some adulterate Critick? Jn short, Mr. Printer, there 
are some oblique reasons for which Usis Gentleman must be 
sacrificed; fer, if Trath had access to the Pablick, it would 
pronounce that he.is a man of Taste and Erudition; of the 
strictest morals; anc (let it not be matter of still further scandal 
to him) that he bears an inviolable reward to the duties of Reli- 
gion; that he is a Detender of the Unfortunate, a Protector of 
dimocence, an Encoureger of Arts, a Patzon of Learning, a ge- 
nerous and forgiving Enemy, and the tenderest and most altec- 
tionate of Friends.” — He died Nov. 20, 1773; and was buried 
.on the @7th, in the family vault at Nether Whitacre, in the 
county of Warwick, where his monument is thus inscribed : 
«* Non omnis moriar. 

Here lie interred the romains of Cures Jennys, esq. of 
Gopsal, in the county of Leicester, who died Nov. 20, 1773, 
aged 75; the last male heir, in a direct line, of an antient 
and cst respectable Family; a gentleman of sound picty, 

adherence to the principles and practice of the 
with. Te was Irarned, and an admirer of learned 
men; fond of the Arts, and a great enecourager of them 
anong the Professors ; of a liberal nature; very” charitable 
fe-time, and in his bequests he shewed the saine dis- 
ion of benevolenee. He was never married ; having, 
therefore, no children of his own, he endeavoured to become 
as geneyal a Parent and Benefactor to Mankind as possible, 
By his will, he provided for his Relations, remembered his 
Friends, and distributed amply to those Charities which are 
most beneficial to $ For the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel abroad, he bequeathed 5001; to six Hospitals in London, 
5002 each; to two oihers, each 200/.; to the Widows of 
in Leicestershire, 2001.; for Lectures on the 
€ visin, 10G02.; to schools round Gopsal, 10002. and 2002, 
te the poor of adjacent townships. And to the parish of 
“ether Whitacre he left ample marks of his bounty; for, 
: given in his life-time the great tithes, a giebe to: the 
y, and LOO! towards re-building the church, he be- 
qneathed, on his death, to the poor, 100d. and endowed a 
tor the instraction of their children. This token of 
laced here, by his nephew and executors, 1775.” 
= * py... 
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eFise Evans's Echo from Heaven examined: and 
exposed. - By Indignatio, 1772,” [by the } 





may, 
By thAlast wil ot this worthy gentleman, tie manors, lands, 

- &e.--3n. Gapsal, Orton upon the Hill, Twycross, Norton jrixta 
‘Fwycross, Bilston, Congeston, Ratcliff Culey, Atterton, and 
Witherley, in Leicestershire ; with several manors, lands, &e. ‘in, 
the counties of Warwick, Derby, Stafford, and Worcester, lie 

. Rave to: Edward Viscount Wentworth and Sir Robert Burdett, 
bart. in trust, for the use of Penn-Assheton Curzon, only son of 
Assheton ‘Curzon, esq. by his niece, Esther Curzon, his late wife, 
deceased, and his male issue, &c, 3 and for want of such issue, 
“to his godson, the Hon, Charles Finch, second-son of Heneage 
Earl of Aylesford, - and his issue, &e. ‘To Esther Carzon and 
Mary Curzon, sisters of the said Penn-Assheton Curzpn, and to 
his sister Hanmer, messuages or tenements in Obinend-strect 
and Ormond-yard, in the parish of St. George the Martyr (where 
he lived) ; 50001, each to Esther and Mary Curzon when 21, of 
married. To his said gouson, Charles Finch, 50001, within six 
Months after his death, or when 21. ..To'Mr, Abraham Jennens, 
10001. To his goddaughter Elizabeth Noel, daughter of. Eq- 
ward Viscount Wentworth, 10000. To bis friends Thomas God- 
trey Clark, esq. Samuel Baldwin, esq. (if living at the time of his 
decease ; if not, to his son Charles Baldwin), and John Hether- 
ington, esq. 10002, each, To the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, 5601; to St, Luke's Hospital, 5001, ; 
to Westminster Infirmary, 500/.; to the London Hospital, 5001; 
to the Lying-in Hospital in Aldersgate-strect, 5001, ; to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, 500/.; to the Asylum, 2001, ; to the Mag- 
dalen, 2001; All within six mont The residue to Penn- 
Assheton Curzon. He appointel hi v Hanmer and Assheton 
Curzon to be his exceutors, The will is dated April 30, 1765, 
the codicil Ang. 7, 1766; and was proved Dec, 10, 1773, by 
* Elizabeth Hanmer, widow, and Assheton Curzon, esq. NV his 
pictures, Prints, drawin, 5, models, statues, plate, &e. at Gopsal, 
ito Mr. Curzon {except his nusick-books, which with his musical 
instruments of all sorts he wave to Hene: lof Aylesford), 

. ta be considered as heir-looms. To his ¢ nmer the furni. 
ture, books, &c. in Ormond-street (except the plate, which he 
considered as belonging to Gopsal) 5 but directs that “all the 
books in the case on that side of the little room in his house in 
Ormond-street which fronts towards the wirdoy > and all the 
books in the narrow slip between th id roon, the closet, 
be, immediately on his decease, restored to the Mr. Robert 
Gordon, who lodged them there,” (From Sinal wili,)— 
He died very rich; and left many other | 
Whilst this Note was in the press, mv foarmed F end the Rey. 
Dr, Robert Boucher Nickolis, Dezn ot Middlehaim, and vector of 
* Stoney. Stanton in Leicestershire, observed to me, “F know not 
whether you are aware that there is a Probability, L think almost 
"a immediate proof, that Handel's Oratorios 100K ‘their rige in 
‘ 7 *this 
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Henry Taylor *; Rector of Crawley, Hants], : 8voj 


this County [Leicestershire]. _'The:-riekiMr. Jennens of Gopsal 
was a man of gregt piety, beneficence, and taste.in'the Fine Arts, 
He built a magnificent house, and in it’a beautiful chapel, in 
which he read prayers to his family daily. Handel (who,you 
know, loved good living) was often his guest; as‘also-Dr, Bent- 
ley of Nailston, his neighbour, nephew of the great Bentley. 1 
have heard that the idea of {he Oratorios was Mr. Jennens’s, and 
_ Dr. Bentley furnished the words. Perhaps that Sacred Musick 
may have contributed more than any modern Sermons to spread 
diffuscly the knowledge of the finest and most interesting parts 
of Scripture, to which many besides the Great World might 
otherwise have paid little or no attention! ‘We know not how 
widely the effects of one good action may extend. In some re- 
cent Voyage, I have read that Handcl’s Oratorios were favourite 
musick at the‘Philippine Islands; where I suppose the words of 
Scripture would not, among the bigoted Spaniards, -have been 
otherwise known. Mr. Jennens left by his will 401, for six Sere 
mons, to be preached in Lent, in the Churches within six miles 
of Gopsal.’—The Cenotaph erected by Mr. Jennens to the me+ 
mory of his friend Mr. Holdsworth, has been noticed in p. 68 ; 
and is still more particularly described in Gent. Mag. vol. LXI 
p- 305. ‘The inscription round the frieze is, 
. TQs OFM XAPIZ TQ: AIAONTI 
HMIN TO NIKOY ALA TOT KYP1OY 
HMQN IHEOY XPIZTOY. 
IEPON NIKHE. 

The inscription, p. 69, is preceded by Non omais moriar; and 
in the same page, 1.9, read Magdalenienas,— The inscriptions, 
as I have before observed, were written by Mr. Jennens; whose 
honest indignation could not be restrained from a censure on 
the famous Dr. William King, of Oxford, for neglecting to 
perfogm the kind office he had undertaken. ! 

Mr: Holdsworth was buried in Coleshill church, where-a plain 
black marble gravestone is thus inscribed : 

«Mr. Epwarp Hotpswortu was born at North Stoneham, 
Hants, Aug. 6, 1688; was early upon the foundation at Win- 
chester College; where he continued till he removed to Oxford, 
and was chosen demy of Magdalen College; which he quitted, 
in 1715, on account of the Abjuration-oath. After this, he tra- 
velled with several Noblemen and Gentlemen till near the time 
of his death, which happened Dec. 30, 1746, at the seat of the 
good Lord Digby, in this neighbourhood, 

He was an elegant Latin Poet, a judicious Critick, a faithful 
Friend, and a good Christian. 

Qui plura cupit, 
Adeat Cenotaphium in Templo Gopsaliensi : 
Ubi viri quem impens? amavit memoria 
Imbellem sand operam navavit, C. Jennews.” 

* This acute Controversialist was also the author of “An Essay 

on the Beauty of the Divine Giconumy; being the Substance of a 
Sermon 
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he Apology of Benjamin Ben Mordecai to his 
iends for embracing Christianity ; in Six Letters 
sto. Elisha Levi, Merchant of Amsterdam *, With 
Notes <and Illustrations by the Author and the 
"Editér, . Eetterl.” 4to. [Lhis ingenious Work was 
another anonymous production of the Rev. Henr 
Taylor, Letters If. IL. IV. appeared in 1773; 
V. VI. and VIL. in 1774.] 

“© A free Enquiry into the Origin, Progress, and 
present State of Pluralities, By W. Pennington ; 
printed for B. White },” 8vo. 





Sermon (with many large Additions) preached at the Visitation of 
the Lord Bishop of W: inchester, held by the Worshipful and Rev, 
Dr. John Hoadly, Chancellor of the Diocese, on Tuesday Sept. 13, 
1759, at the Cathedral Church of Winchester 3_and published at 
the Desire of Mr. Chancellor and the Clergy. By Henry Taylor, 
M.A. Rector of Crawley, and Vicar of. Portsmouth, 1760,” 8vo, 
te Thoughts on the Nature of the Grand Apostacy, with Re- 
flections and Observations on the 15th Chapter of Mr. Gibbon’s 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. To 
which are added, Three Dissertations: 1. On the Parousia of 
Christ; 2. On the Millennium; and the Third, by the Rev. My, 
Richard Wavell, on Prophecy, 1782,” $vo,—« Further Thoughts 
on the Nature of the Grand-Apostacy of the Christian Church, 
foretold by the Apostles; with Obs tions on the Laws against 
Heresy, the Subscription to Articles of Haman Composition, 
and other Subjects of the utmost Importance to the Religion of 
Protestants, and to Christianity in General, 1783," 8yo, 

* These Letters excited considerable interest, and produced 
many pamplilets ; which were closed, it is believed, by “A brick 
Answer to the Editor of Ben Mordeeai’s Letters ; in which-the 
eternal Generation and divine Nature of the Word that was 
made Flesh, and suffered for the Sins of Mankind, is asserted, 
and proved, and his vain Objections, and those of all other 
Unbelievers, fully refuted. By the Author of The Harmony of 
the Truth. Birmingham, 1777.” oes 

t See p. 126.— Mr. Taylor died in May 1785. 

Originally partner with Mr, John Whiston, the well-known 
and worthy son of the celebrated William Whiston. Mr. White 
afterwards opened a separate shop, and carried on for several 
years an extensive business, particularly i: the Hine of Natural 
History, and other expensive books. He retired from business 
with a plentiful fortune; and died, at bis house at South Lam- 
beth, March 9, 1794.— Benjamin, his eldest sou, retired also 
in a few years after him; and is still living at Hampstead ; 
leaving the business to a younger brother, John, who is alsa 
about to retire, with an easy competence, to the enjoyment of a 
country life, 
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A beautiful Edition of Poems by Michael 
hull*, Esq.” of which only.150 copies were. printesg 
not for sale, but as present > Author’s-friends 

A new Edition of Sir William ‘Dugdale’s.* His- 
tory of-imbanking’ and drayning: of ‘divers. Fenna 
and Marshes, both in Foreign Parts’ and in’ this 
Kingdom; and of the Improvements thereby. Ex. 
tracted from Records, Manuscripts, and other au- 
thentick ‘Testimonies +. Lond. 1662,” folio. “Res: 





* This elegant and accomplished Scholar favoured the pub. 
Jick, in 1782, with the earliest ‘English ‘franslation of “The 
Nincteen ‘Tragedies and Fragments of Euripides,” in 4 volumes 
Svo;. which ‘have been recently re-printed, in 3 volumes 8vo, 
He also printed, for the use of his friends, in 1804, a new edie 
tion of his “ Pooms,” ina very handsome octavo, with his por- 
trait prefixed.—He is still living, at Thenford in Northampton- 
shire, not less esteemed in that neighbourhood for his humanity 
and general benevolence, than he » the literary world as a 
gentleman of profound erudition, and a skilful Collector of Books, 

+ This valuable Work was dra up and published at the 
request of Lord Gorges and other ipal adventurers in that 
costly and laudable undertaking of draining the Great Level, 
extending: into a considerable Part of the Counties of Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Norfolk, andSuilulk, together with the other marshes 
in the kingdom ; of which here are eleven exact maps, by Hollar. 
‘The original papers (many unprinted) were in Mr.. Peter’Le 
Neve's hands, and purchased at the sale of Mr. Thomas Martin's 
MSS, 1773, by Thomas Astle, esq. This valuable book being 
become extremely searce, and a person in the Fens having: pub- 
lished Proposals for re-printing it by subscription, with new 
plates; the Corporation of Bedford Level, who were more parti- 
cularly interested in a second Edition, readily undertook one. 
Upon application to Richard Geast, esq. of Blythe-hall, in the. > 
county of Warwick, a lineal maternai descendant of the Author, 
he desired that it might be conducted entirely at hig own ex- 
pence, It was accordingly printed under the inspection of their 
vegistrar, Charles-Nalson Cole, esq. of the Inner Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law, from the Author's own copy, under the original 
title, with the addition of three indexes, one of the principal 
matters, the sccond of names, and the third of places, making 
eleven additional shects, Lond. 1772. fol. The original plates, 
which remained in the possession of Mr. Geast, and wanted. no 
re-touching, were used. It was Mr, Geast’s intention to have 
proceeded with the other parts of his learned Ancestor’s Works ; 
but the restraint Jaid upon literary property effectually diverted 
his thoughts from an expence which a period of fourteen years 
@an never be exnected to renav ” 
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Res with the addition of three Indexes, under 
he direction of Charles-Nalson Cole *, esq. : 





* OF-St. John’s College,” Cambridge ; whence he proceeded: 

B.A. 1743. ~He was afterwards of the Inner Temple, barrister 

at Jaw, dnd Registrar to the Corporation of Bedford Level; and 
published, «A Collection of Laws which form the Constitution of 

« the Bedford Level Corporation, with an Introductory History 
* thereof, 1761," Svo.— Mr. Soame Jenyns (who died’ Dec, 1g, 
A¥S7) ‘bequeathed to Mr. ( the copy-right of all his pub= 
shed Works; and cone ned to his care his literary Papers, 
witha dosive that Mr. Cole would collect together and superins 

tend the publicatian of his Works. This was accordingly done, 

in 1790, under the title of “ The Works of Soaine Jenyns, Esq. 

in Four Volumes, incladin: several Pieces never before published. 

To which are prefixed, some Sketches of the History of the 
Author’s Family, and also of his Life, by Charles. Nalson Cole, 
Esq.;" who says, «| considered this trust’as a mark of his confi- 
dence, of which, after a friend ip between us for near half a 
century, he thourht me desor gs. Impressed with this senti- 
ment, from gratitude J undertook the trust with great pleasure 5 
in the execution of which, us fur as Tcould, I have acted pre~ 
cisely in che same manner in which he would have done himself 
had he lived, as there is reason to beliove, from the remembrance 
T have of many conversatio: bad with him on the subject.”— 
The Dedication of these Volumes, to Dr, Hoeberden t, I shall 
transcribe at Jeneth, from respect both to the Dedicator and the 
Dedicatee ; to cach of whom, when a young tnan, I was under 
Considerable obligations : “ Dedications in general are so many 
sacrifices of praise, Inid Upon an altar erected for hint to whom. 
they are offered, at the expence of truth, one of the most amin 
able virtues. - All the exe, Hlencies of human nature which form 
the characteristic differences between good and bal-men, are ine 
discriminately consigned to him to whose honour the rite ig 
performed. Fente sad reverse of characters is handed down, 
to posterity ; and those, the remembrance of whom should have 
énded with their lives, stand yecorded in their deaths as the 
distinguished actors, as well as } of all that is praise. 
worthy —I know, Sir, that y well as mjself, condemn 
Such sacvifi $, and thase who offer them. . After this declara- 
i z reral addresses of this sort, 
«pplying to you, the Friend 
1 £0 send into the world, under 

the sanction of your naine, ihe Works of sa Auihor, who, 
through life, had a strict claim to that character; and whose 
substitute, since his-death, Fou are in sore sort become, by the 
alliance of one of your family with that Ferson whom, by the 
last solemn act of his life, he appointed his representative;— 
Give me leave to acknowledge the cense | entertain of your. 









































































t Dr. Heberden’s eldest dauchter, Anne, was marcied to the Rey. 
Beorge Jenyns, Prebendary of Eiy. 
Vou, HE : 


Kindness, 


1g0 LITERARY ANECDOTES OF 





“ Medical Transactions, published by the College 
of Physicians; Vol. Hf. In this Volume, as in t 1€ 
former one, noticed in p..70, the Papers of Dr. 
Heberden are particularly to be observed; but the 
names of several other Physicians of eminence are 
to be found in both the Volumes; particularly that 
of Dr. Richard Warren *. if 


kindness, In granting me thi 





permission, since it sativfes my 
feelings as to the execution of the trust committed to me by the 
Author, of collecting and superiutending the publication of all 
his Works; hy warranting me to do that which, could he have 
foreknown, would have had the sanction of his highest approba~ 
tion, Having thus far discharged the trust reposed in me by 
the Author, Tcannot satisty, so far as is in mv power, a debt of 
gratitude Lowe to you, without availing myself of this opportu- 
nity to declare publicly (ant that, I trust, not without an honest 
and becoming: pride), how much t am bound to you for the 
kind and uninterrupted friendsbip with which you have been 
pleased to fivour me through a very long course of years; an 
obligation which hath been extended to sich a Jength, by your 
constant and affectionate watehfulucss over a constitution, the 
existence of which, under Providence, your great professional 
knowledge and experience have prolonged far beyond that period 
which, from the infirmities long attending it, could ever have 
been expected, or hoped for, by, dear Sir, 
Lincoli's-Inn Fields, Your sincere, affectionate, and obliged, 
Feb. 1, 1790. Cuaries Nauson Core.” 

Mr. Cole dicd Dec. 18, 1804, in Edward-street, Cavendish- 
square, after a tedious and severe illness, in his 82d year, He 
was brother to the Rev. Williinn Cole of Hy. 

* ‘This eminent Physician was son of De. Richard Warren, 
archdeacon of Suffolk, and brother of Dr. John Warren, Bishop 
of Bangor. He was at the head of his prof 1; and hav- 
ing been for many years in the receipt of larger annual profits 
than had been then known to accrne from it, left a large family 
in opulent circumstances. As an Author, he is only known by 
a Paper on the Bronchial Polypus, and another on the Colica Pee= 
tomun, printed in the “ Medic 1 fransactions.” His. eminence 
was not derived from patronage, from singularity of doctrine, 
from the arts of shewy address, from any accidental stroke of 
fortune ; but was the fair and unblemished attainment of un- 
paralleled talents. His powers of mind, his felicity of memory, 
that presented to hin, on every occasion, the stores of know- 
ledge, and the solidity of judgment that directed their applica- 
tion to the particular case, would have equally enabled him to 
outstrip competition in any other branch of human art. He 
was one of the few great characters of the age whose popularity 
Thad nothine in jt of party favour: he enfoved equuly the suf= 
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fA Letter to the Members of the House. of 
€ommons ; respecting the Petition for Relief in the 





to estimate his merits the most. He was brought up to the 
bag jYand Was engaged as tutor to the only son of the late 
Dr. Pate Shaw, an eminent Physician, The young Shaw shew. 
ing no tura for instruction, or regard for Learning, his Father 
taught the profession to his Son’s preceptor, and gave him alsa 
his only daughter and his fortune; and He immediately succeeded 
to his business. He js said to have received, in the course of one 
day, fees to the amount of 99 «uine id to have died worth 
Upwards of 150,000/.; and that yesty’s recovery in 
1788 he made S000/. a year. After this, who will say that the 
manus aurea is not to the full as characteristic of the first English 
‘Physician as the bloody hand? ‘The follow ing were understood to 
he the principal among the bequests of his will: Lo his Widow, 
during her life, his houses in Dove et and Hertfurdshire, with 
all their tixtua ‘furniture, with his landed estate of 30004, 
& year; to his two daughters 10,0001, each; to his eldest son 
10,0001, payable imncdiately, with the reversion of the houses 
and estates after his mother's death; and to each of his other 
Seven sons 6000. assigning, as a reason fi r leaving them no 
More, that he had given each of chen on, and advanced 
them, in his life-titae, as far, in Foopecuve professions, ag 
he could. His Widow was his residuary lewatee, He was Phy~ 
sician in Ordinary to the King and the Prince of Wales, He 
died of spasms in his stomach, very unexpectedly, at a mo- 
ment when Sir George Baker and Dr. Pitcairn were most sane 
Suine in the hopes of his recovery. His complaint had been a 
violent erysipelas, or St. Anthony's fir his head.—He was bu- 
ried in the chancel at Kensington, where a tabler to his memory 
is thus inscribed ; 

“ Ricarpo'Warrey apud Cavendish in agro Suffoleiensj nato, 
Collegii Jesu Cantab. quondain socio, Regis Georgii Tertii Me. 
dico, viro ingenkd prudentiague acnto; optimarum artium dis- 
ciplinis eradito; comitatis et bencticeniiz laude bonis omnibus 
commendatissimo, qui medicinam fliciterque Londini factitavit, 
Decessit x kalend. Jul. anno Christi MDCCXCVil. wtat, sua LXVT, 
Elizabetha uxor et liberi decem superstites H. M. fuciendum cu- 
raverunt.”—And in the Register of the parish, among the Deaths, 
is entered: « Richard Warren, M.D. of Doever-street, London, 
aged 65, buried June 30, 1797." 5 : 

“ This celebrated Physician, being asked one day what was 
the best School of Physick, replied, “Phe best school of physick 
that I know is a large London Hospital.’ ‘This, however, like 
every other aphorism, must be understood with allowance. ‘The 
great Physician who inade it supposed 1a ceriain portion of 
medical reading and lectures had been gone through betore the 
afudent observed the practiee of that useful and arduou jenge, 
Lord Mansteld said of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, that, Wisdon, 
herself would have chosea to-speas by his mouth; Sogacity itself 

ae KR? would 
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pregnant with inf 

> subject Daienich he convet 
& feature, the discriminating t 2 
Avinced; that, had he pursued the Law, Ha 
5 or had he taken to gn he: would” 





¥ been taken for granted, 
nch, no aes 
f ee. His azguments for 
Ea) C ption, ed for a revision of the Articles of 
Lc the Church of England, are cléar, judicious, ax-~nanswerable, 
* In. some: points. he to have carried his candour to-an-ex- 
cess that may be thought scarce consistent-with an extensive,’ 
knowledge of the world. -But, perhaps, it washis: real ac- 
quaintance with mankind which dictated to him, ‘thatno cons: 
cessions can be obtained from our superiors, unless they be 
treated with the utmost possible deference and respect."—In the 
Second Letter, “besides considering the case of graduates in 
the Universities; the Author hath added a pathctie address to the 
Bisho, ¢, on the subject of a farther reformation of. the Church 
Monthly Review, vol. XLVI: p.161. 
+-This ingenious Divine was the second son of Richard Graves, 
eéq. of Mickleton in-Gloucestershire, Where he was born, May 4, 
17%5. He was great-nephew toProfessomGraves of Oxford, and 
to Sit Edward Graves, bart. physician to | Charles Ii. His Fathet 
was esteemed a learned man, and was well versed in Antiquities. 
ce [Some account of hima and the Family may be seen in Di. Nash's: 
Worgestershire, vol. I, pp. 198, 199.] “The Rev. Mr, Graves re= 
ceived 
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“ Hainlet, Prince of Denmark. A Tragedy. By 
William Shakspeare. Collated with the old and 
modern Editions.” [By Mr. Jennens.] Svo. 


ceived (he first rudiments of his classical cducation under the 
Curate cf the parish. About the age of 13, he was sent to Abing- 
don school in Berkshire, then a public seminary of note. At 
the ave of sixteen, he was chosen scholar of Pembroke col- 
lege, Oxford, where he soon after went to reside, Here, 
he informs us, in his Life of Shenstone, he joined a party of 
young men, who amused themselves in an evening in reading 
Greek, and drinking water; and that they read over several 
Greek Authe dom read in School. It was about this time 
he commenced an acquaintance with Mr, Shenstone, which con- 
tinued Ul his death, In 1736, Mr. Graves was elected Fellow 
of All Souls College; but, instead of pursuing his Theological, 
studies, as he at fi intended, formed the idea of studying phy- 
sick; and, as preparatory to it, attended two courses of Anatomy 
in London, About this time he was attacked with a nervous fever, 
which left hit in so ianguid a state, that he gave up all thought 
of proceeding farther in that pursuit ; «aid soon after resumed the 
study of Divinity. He was elected Fellow of All Souls in 1786; 
and in 1740 received the degree of M.A. and took orders, 
Some time after, he went to reside with Mr. Fitzherbert, at 
Tissingtou, jv Derbyshire, he having « donative in his gift, 
and wishing a Clergyman with him in the house as a com- 
panion, After spending about three years in Derbyshire in a 
agrecable manner, he caine by turn into office in the Col- 
lege, which induced him to get a curacy nearer Oxford; where 
he boarded with a gentleman-firmer, whose youngest daughter, 
an aniable and beautiful person, so far captivated him, that he 
soon after married her, ‘This circuunstance is beautifully related 
in the second volume of the Spiritual Quixote, under the cha- 
racter of Rivers. About 1750, Mr. Graves was presented to the 
rectory of Claverton in Somersetshire; and, in 1763, to the vi- 
carage of Kilmersden, in addition to that of Claverton, through 
the interest of Ralph Allen, esq. of Prior park, who likewise 
procured him a scarf from Lady Chatham. Myr. Graves for inany 
years, we believe more than 30, kept a reputuble Academy for 
young gentcinen ; and many of bis pupils have made a respect+ 
able figure in | His ewliest publication was, “The Fes- 
toon; or, a Collection of Epigrams, with an Essay on that 
ies of Conmosition, 1767." In 1772, he produced “The 
itaal Quixote,” in J vols.; which, in these days of Religious 
sotism, should be read by every one who regards the Established 
Religion of his Country. In 1773, “The Love of Order, a Poe- 
tical Essay, in three Cantos.” He published, two volumes of 
ler the title of Enphrosyne, a Collection of Poems,” 
in 1775 and 1780, which have gone through several editions, 
 Columella, or the distressed Anchoret,’ in 2 vols. 1778; to 

shew 
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-« The Poems’ of Mark sAkenside, M.D.” vel 
bavdecenely printed-in. quarto; ‘thder the superinten- 


shew the. songequence of a person of education and_talerts re- 
tiring to “solitude and indolence in the vigour of youth); %n this, 
it is thought, he alluded to his fricnd Shenstone, 
peared his ‘Eugenics; or, Ancedotes of the Golden’Vale,” in 
Qvols. “A Translation from the Halian of Galaieo; or, a ‘Trea- 
tise on Politeness, by De Ja Casa, Archbishop of Benevento.” 
Jn 1788 appeared, “ Reccllections of some Particuiars in: the 
Life of William Shenstone, Esq. in a * stters from 
an intimate Friend cf his to WilKam Seward, esq. F. RS." 
This was published to vindicate the character of bis fricud 
‘from’ the criticisms and censtwe of Dy. Johnson, My. Gray, 
and Mr. Mason. “‘ Plesippus; or, the aspiring Plebetan,” in 
3 © The Meditations of Antoninus, translated from the 
1792 ;" “ Hiero on the Condition of Royalty,” from the 
Greek of Xenophon, 1793; ‘ Fleurettes,” @ Translation of Pe- 
nelon’s Ode on Solitude, and other French Authors; ‘Phe Life 
of Commodus,” from the Greck of Nerodian ; “Phe Rout,” from 
a young man in Town to his feiend m the Country; «The Re- 
yeries of Solitude,” consisting of pieces of pro-c anlverse; The 
Coalition; or, pera reversed,” a € ‘omedy in three Acts, 1794; 
«The Fary Sor,” a moral tale, in the ballad metre; “ Sere 
Subicets,” in one volume, $vo, 1799 ; « Senili- 
ties,” consisting of pic nprase und verse; The Invalid, with 
the obvious Means of enjoying Life, by a Nonagenarian, 1804,” 
He was Author ako of ‘The Cabinet, the Panac on the Parting, 
and the Ode to a Young Lady somewhat too solicitous-about her 
Manner of Expression, i in Dosley’ 's Collection of Poems, vol. IV. 
p. 330—7. The above, it is helieved, is a a tolerably correct list of 
the publications of Mr. Graves; whese Works will abvays be read 
with pleasure, there being a sprightliness and cpigranimatic 
turn in his writings which was peculiar to bhasclf, and which 
he retained to the last. He purchased the advowson of Claver- 
toa from the Trustees of the late Ralph Allen, esq. in 1767, 
who had partly built the parsonage-house, a very good substan- 
tial builcing, which was much entarged and improved by Mr, 
Graves. The garden, though not ja is a pretty rural spot, 
strongly marked by that cf Fe elegance of taste which 
guished the late proprictoy as an author. He was always re- 
markably well, and wrote bis Esey on his Manner of preserving 
Health but ashort time before his death; which happened at 
Bath, Nov. 23, 1204, aged 90, 
In Claverton church, ip a niche, stands 2 handsome festooned 
urn, on a small pedestal, bearing this inscription : 
« Lucke Conjngi carissime Ricardi Graves, 
Conjux inielicissimus fecit, et sibi. 
Ob. Cal. Mati, 1777, et. 46." 
Jn My. Graves ended the bright associates of their time, com- 
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dence of bis friend Jeremiah Dyson *, esq. 20% 
the Doctor has addressed a grateful tribute: ae 
spect.and attention}. : 
“Observations on Mount Vesuvius, Mount Aitna, 
and ‘other Voleanos, &e. By the Hon. Sir William 
Hamfiton $, K. B. FOR.S. &e.” 8vo; re-printed 
in 1775- 
_ A very ingenious “ Inquiry into the Value of the 
Antient Greek and Reman Money, by Matthew 
Raper §;, Esq. F.R. S.” was printed in the Philoso- 











posed of Shenstone, Whistler, and Jago. If Mr. Graves's friends 
would publish his Letters to the above gentlemen, it would cer- 
tainly be a gre itification to bis acquaintance, and would not 
by ant means diminish his hterary reputation. 

* Who was for many years Principal Clerk of the Houss 
of Commons; and afterwards Secretary of the Treasury. He 
died Sept. ¢, 17765 and was at that time M.P. for Haslemere, 
Cofferer of his Majesty's Househuld, &e. &e. 

+ Of Dr. Akenside, see vol. IL p. 435. 

+ This honourable gentleman was for many vears his Majesty's 
Envoy at:the Court of Naples; an oftice which he sustained with 
the highest credit and magnificence. He published, in 1770, 
« Antiguités Etrusques, Grecurtes, et Romaines,” in @ vols. folio; 
and in 177% an octave volurve Of Observations on Mount Vesu- 
yvins and other Voleanos, In 1776, he published, in @ vols. folio, 
at Naples, “ Campi Phlegriei 5" or, Observations, on the Vol- 
canos of the Two Sicilics, to which was afterwards added a 
supplemental folio Volune, In 179%, he published, on the 
Continent, ‘the first volume of “A Collection of Engrayings 
from Antient Vases, mostly of pure Greck Workmanship ;" and, 
in 1795, the second volume. His Works are in high and me- 
rited repute among the Learned; as were for many years the 
hospitalities of himself and Lady Hamilton to every British Tra- 
veller of stinction. eir services to the publick in assisting 
the immortal Nelson will never be forgotten. Sir William died 
April 6, 1803. 

§ Mr. Raper was a sound scholar, and as able a_mathemati- 
Gian, He resided on his paternal estate at Thorley, Herts; where 
he died, and was buried with his ancestors, And in that church 
are the following epitaphs + 

“ Near this place interred the body of Martua, the wife 
ot Moses Raper, esq.; who departed this life the 18th of March, 
3724, in the 39th year of her age. And likewise the body of 
the said Mosrs Rarer, esq.; who departed this life the 30th of 
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phical Transactions for 1771... This respectablis 
gentleman’s opinion o9 these sfibyécts not-coinciding 
with that of Mr. Bowyer, he‘printed a little pam- 

let, under the title of “ Remarks-occasioned. hy a 
Ete Dissertation on the Greek and Roman Money, 
1772," 4to; which was intended as an Appendix 
to Mr. Clarke’s Book on Coins *.. The opinions of 
many excellent Writers in Germany and France. 
having been ably controverted in that volume, Mr. 





sincere piety; a tender husband and affectionate father. And 
of Exizaustu, his wife, who bore him six sons and one daugh- 
ter, and died April 11, 1760, aged 77. And also of ErizapeTy, 
his only daughter; who died unmarried, July Sth, 1761, in the 
68th year of her age: she was a religious and a virtuous woman, 
and an affectionate daughter and sister.” 

“In memory of Joux Hows, of H 
Bucks, esq.; whose learning, wisdom, and virtue, made him 
honoured and beloved, and is memory dear to his friends. He 
died Sept, Ist, 1769, in the 62d year of his age. 

And of Marruew Naver, of this place, esq. F.R.S. who died 
Dec. 29th, 1778, in the 74th year of his age, The friendship of 
their youth was founded in mutual esteem, and continued uniny 
terrupted till death.’ : 

* Before the publication of these “ Remarks,” My. Bowyer 
addressed the following letter to the gentleman whose: opinjong 
he had ventured to examine: 

«Six, Having an opportunity of sending to the King of 
France's Library a Copy ot Mr. Clarke’s Book on Cains, ag he in 
his life-time advised me to do, I took occasion to inclose to Mons. 
Capperanier, the Library-keeper, and Member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions, the small Memoir | had drawn up,on. the difficult 

assage of Pliny, Nat. Hist. I. xxsiii, I hope this Appeal to a 
Ration, no Jess famous for its humanity than literature, will 
give no more offence to you, equally remarkable for.both, than 
it will to them for differing from Pere Harduin, Crevier, La 
Barré, and others, ‘The cause of Learning is the cause of AN; 
and I beg your acceptance of Mr. Clarke's Book, which, at least 
I may say, is written very entertainingly. I shall deliver out ig 
England no more of the Memoir than what I inclose to you, 
without your express permission; intending chiefly to raise sone 
friendly debates among the French Criticks, wha have studied 
this branch of Learning more than we have, though I think 
with less success than this our valuable Countryman; and hope 
¥ shall still continue in your esteem and favour; and remain, 
Sir, your obedient and most huinble seryant, W. Bowyer.” 

Mr. Raper returned a polite answer to the above letter, with 
full permission to publish thc Memoir, 
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Bowyer transmitted a copy of it to the: French 
King’s Library, and inscribed his little Appendix, 
“REGI CHRISTIANISSIMO 
GULIELMUS BOWYER, TYPOGRAPHUS ANGLICANUS, 
Judicium ut subeat magis wquam, candidiisve, 
Qui poni potuit commodiore loco ?” 

it was very much his wish, that Mr. Clarke's ela- 

borate Work should have been translated and re- 

printed in France; and he took some pains to have 

it performed * ; but without effect. 


* Tt was his first wish that the translation should have been 
made by the friend who declined the task in the following terms: 
“ Dear Six, September 9, 1773. 
« After considering the inclosed, with as much attention as 
other unavoidable and urgent affairs would permit, the best T 
ean do is, to make whut haste I can to send it back; and ac- 
quaint you, that it is utterly impossible for me, cither to under- 
take a translation of the saine at present, or even foresee a time 
when I might be better able to undertake it. : 
“J hope this forced refusal will not be taken amiss, frora one 
who (within the feo small compass of his power) is most well 
wishingly your humbte servant, Causan pp Missy, 
«PS. Nor will you, Dhope, take it asa piece of unkindn 
ply tell you, Chat T fear the Latin inseription Regi Chris 
tianissimo, &c. will hardly have a good effect 5 because it looks 
as thangh you wished to obtain fron. His Most Christian Majesty 
the decision ef a controversy, concerning which (were it indeed 
to come before him) he might be ready to say something equi- 
yalent to the Greek, Tis ionoe Sinasdy 20" vee.” 
Mr. Bowyer applied to another gentleman, who undertook to 
wt the work translated at Paris. “wo copies of it were accord~ 
Ingly sent: and the yeeeipt of them was thus acknowledged : 
“Sig, fpres, May 17, 1774. 
«Some unforeseen accidents obliged me to put off my journey 
to France much longer than H intended. I returned from Paris 
but five days >, and could net have the pleasure of acquaint- 
ing you sooner, how 7 disp dof the two copies you gave me 
of Mr. Clarke’s Connexion of Antient Coins. One Copy is to be 
placed in the King’s Libr: and another to be given to Mons, 
Le Seur, to be translated into Frenc He is an elegant writer; 
and his Lranstations of Dr. Robertson's History of Ckarles V, 
and of the Voyages published by D. Hawkesworth, sufficiently 
shew that he is qualitied to do justice to Mr. Clarke's performe 
ance. Mons. Capperonier desires that the plates may be sent by 
elec Neral ait addressed to Mons. Pissot, Libraire, Quai de 













































- Bowyer ’printed, e 
ks of BégjaminHoadly *; D.D. suc 
ishop of Bangor, Hereford, Salisbury, 


Tam ‘sorry it was not in my power to convince you/sooner 
that I have not neglected what you recommended to me... 
Tam, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, ee 
: Avexanner Mac’ Avray™* 
’ The original copper-plates were accordingly sent to Mons. Cape. 
Peronier; who returned them, Sept 10, 1774, with ihis-answer ; 
«Sai regu, Monsieur, les planches de Youvrage dé.M. Clarke, 
dont Jé duis tres faché d’apprendre la mort par la lettte que-vous 
to'aveds fit Lhonneur de m’écrire, et laquelle mes occupations 
mont éfipeché de repondre jusqu’® ce moment. ~ Favois trop 
presumé de Ja bonne volonté de nos Libraires pour Tés ionnoyes 
Saxonnes. Depuis qu'ils ont vd Vouvrage, ils né le croyent phis 
susceptible d'un certain debit en France, et ils ont renonéé Je 
projet de la traduire. C'est pourquoi j'aurai "honneur de yous 
en Fenvoyer Jes planches &la-premiere occasion. Je vous ‘offre 
ailleurs mes services pour notre pays ; et je suis tres parfaite. 
ment, Monsieur, 
Votre tres lumble et trbs obeisant servitenr, CarpERONNIER, 
: Garde de ta Bibliotheque du Roi.", 
*« The Tracts inserted in the First Volume of this handsonié 
and complete Edition are prefaced by, 1. The Life of the Author, 
‘Ye-printed from the Supplement to the Biographia Pritanniea, 
with additions. This article was orizinally prepared by Dr. John 
* Headly, ‘the Bishop's son ; whose prudence and delicacy led him 
then'to conclude, that a life written under such cireamstances a5 
that which is now nuder consideration, ‘ought to consist of mere 
facts ; with as little personal partiality towards the Bishop, as a 
fon could be supposed to express ;—and_ afterwards, imaginin, 
himself, in the character-of the professed Editor of his Father's 
Works, in great measure bond to the like delicacy, ‘he rather 
preferred re-printing the same Article (with what little alte. 
rations had sinee ovcurred) than to take upon him the iavidi- 
ous and suspected task of composing The Life of a Father! — 
In'a great measure, however, to supply any deficiency of just 
and well-merited encomium, the Readcr will not (as Dr. Hoadly 
bimself observes) * be®displeased to sec, in an Appendix, some 
detached parts of his Lordship's correspondence with the prudent 
and amiable Lady Sundon (more known by the name of Mrs, 
Clayton? Bed-chamher woman, and friend, of the late Queen 
Carolitle) as they discover more of his private character than 
‘can be seen in his Works, or than becomes the Editor to display 
in words: particularly his more intimate sensibility of real 
friendship; and the unreserved intercourse of minds troly vir- 
tuous, and confi@ent of cach ather."——Placed before these Letters 5 
the Reader will find, re-printed, two Dedications to the Bishop ; 
which may «bo be considered as properly supplemental to the 
article 


cessively' 

















“ago 
John 
le 'te- inted: foi the Biog nore prope ; erly, a8 
iy cna 1, What we do-nbtusually Jook-for in i 
é first of these pieces, is the jest Epistle 
edigatary 0 gade's celebrated << Letters: tO, Clergyman, © 
 “gelatings (0 his 30th of January Sermon 5. beings a. complete Answve: 
foall the Sermo cen, or ever sh 
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_ though ensible. The other, eferr 3 

Gs that prefixed te.a Collection of Tracis 1, &e. bezie 
- Jolm Balguy, M.A. ‘of Northailerion, and endary - ee 
Sarum. This piece consistsof ‘well-deserved panegyric;— % 


the voice of ‘an. obliged friend, speaking the honest dicfates, 
ohis heart; to his patrons whet LAggalone thought too high.an 
; aay te part of the A Ato oe article of the Life 







Joadly. in the Biographia may be a very curious 
dition. ‘They contain the Bishop's priv ntiments on, a 

wiety of interesting topics ; nd in <p: ar a censure, of 
Berkeley's © Minure Philosopheiy—The Tracts in the fyst volume 
of the Edition of Bishop Hoadly'’s Works, exclusive of the intro- 
uctory papers aljeady noticed, are. 1. Tracts, collected into a 


volume, in 171 Fyracts on Conformity to, Church and State. ‘ 
“Vol. If. contai ). @racts relating to the vesteal Saba ets 
sion.to the Civil ; 2, Tracts written” Y ay 5 
in the Bangorian as it was afierwards called.—In 
the Third Yolume we-have,, 1. The Political Piec 

tof the Life and Writings of Dr, Clarke; 3, ‘The Pract 
Winity; 4, The famous Letter to Clement Chevalier, Esq. 
iting: to the notable Forgery-committed by: Fournier, in order 


"to defraud the Bishop of 8,S00l.—This isan. animated and. a : 





































“rited performance ; and was, if we Mistake not, the last of hi 
Lordship’s public Writings. It was published in 1757,, abo : 
~~ threesyears before hiedeath. The Writer of his Life, speaking of : 
ibis long Letter, which made a very large cighteen-penm y pam- 
phlet, justly says, «It was the astonishing performan: ‘of a Di- 





vine turned of eighty-one; and he received. tnany compliments on 
that account, both by visits and letters, Gees ee of the 
greatest Lawyers of the age, oMr. Horace Walpole humorously” 
said, tle? oye had. not only got the better of his adversary 


{Pournier) bu 


mit of his old age.” Monthly Review, vol. LT. p. 195. 
~ A monument is Ww 


ted to his memory in the West aile of the 
ster, The inscription is in Latin, dra 
_up by himself. “T ficipal contents and dates as fol 
* He was thé son: muel Hoadly, a presbyter of t 
‘ef Evgland, and for many. years instructor of a privat 
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chester. With an Index tothe whole, and an Tf 
troductory ‘Account of the-Author;” 3 vols. folio: 


and afterwards of the public aehool, at"Norwich ; and of Martha: 
Pickering; daughter of the Rev. Benjamin ‘Pickering ; ‘horn at 
Westexyham is*Kent, Nov. 14, 1676. Admitted into Catharine 
halt, Cambridge, 1692 ; of which Hall he was afterwartls Choseft 
afellow.” Afternoon Lecturer for ten years at St. Mildred ia the 
Poultry, London, from 1701. Rector of St. Peter le Poot, Lone 
don, for 16 years, from 1704. Also Rector of Streathatn in: 
Survey, for 13 years, from 1710. Consecrated Bishop of Bativ 
gor, March 18, 1715. Confirmed Bishop of Hereford, Nov. 28, 
1721.. Confirmed Bishop of Salisbury, Oct. 19, 1783: Con: 
firmed Bishop of Winchester, Sept. 26, 1734. His first wife 
was Saraly Curtis, by whom he had two sons; Benjamin, M.D. 
and John, LL.D. Chancellor of the diocese of Winchester. His 
Second wife was Mary Newey, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Joha 
Newey, Dean of Chichester. ‘He died April 17, 1761, aged 85,” - 

On a small tablet underneath, are these words : 

« Patri amantissimo, vere religionis ac libertatis publics 
vindici, de se, de patria, de genere humano optime merite, 
hoc marmor posuit J, Hvadly, filius superstes,”” 

. Hie constant motto was, ‘ Veritas et Patria.” 

A very fine portrait of the Bishop is prefixed to the Collection 
of his Works. Under which is inscribed, 

“ Benj. Hoadly, D.D, Bishop of Winchester, aged Lxxx. 
Drawn by N. Hone after a wax model by Mr. Gosset,- done it: 
the year 1756, and engraved by James Basire, 1779." ‘ 

And a good original jiainting of him will be mentioned hee 
after, amongst (he Benefactions to the Company of Stationers. 

“* The character of this Prelate was wuly illustrious and 
amiable. By chis seizing every proper opportunity -to de- 
fend the cause of Truth, Virtue, and Reiigion in general, 
and of our happy Constitution in particular, in whatever quat. 
ter attacked ; by his asserting and vindicating on the most ine 
teresting occasions, and against the greatest names {and that 
af once with the temper of a Christian, aad the good-manners 
of a Gentleman), the rights of the Throne and those of Efiglish- . 
men, ‘he added to the name of Scholar, thse far superior, of a 
good Man, a good Subject, and a true Lover of his Country.” 

. As a writer, he possessed uncommon talents ; his greatest de. 
fict was in his style; extending his periods to a disagreeable 
kngth, for which Pope has thus recorded him: 

« ——___- Swift for closer style, 
But Hoadly for a period of a mile.” : 

In his character he was naturally facetious, casy;and comiply. 
ing, fond of company, from which however he would frequently 
retire, for the purposes of study of devotion; happy in evéry 
place, but peculiarly se in his own family where he took ail 
Opportunities of instructing by his influence and by example.- 
Jn itis. tenets he adhered strictly to the doctrines of the bey : 

ut, 
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Of these large and handsome Volumes only twelve 
copies were printed on fine royal paper, for his 


But, ag he took some latitude himself, he was ready also to allow: 
it td others. His doctrine, that si ty is sufficient for ac~ 
ceptance,. whatever be the nature of opinions, is favourable to 
such indulgence. 

Dean “Swift takes frequent occasion to mention Bp. Hoadly ; 
and in genoral speaks of hin slightingly. Im the Journal to 

Stella, Sept. 15,4710, he writes, “ef wllod at Bull's on Ladgate- 
bill: he forced me to his house at Hai sud to dinner, among 
2 great. deal of ill-company; among the x cst Mr, Hoadly, the 
Whig Clergyman, so famous for acting the contrary part to 
Sacheverell."—In a letter from Mr. Ford, Dec. 23, 1739, he says, 
“ There is no danger of repealing the ‘eet. The Court has taken 
the usual method of gaining the fanatic leaders, much against the 
grain of the body. It is said the Bishop of Salisbury is the chief 
eacourager of them: that the Queen spoke to him, and that he 
answered, § Le can be Lesmeared, although they would not sutfer 
him to go the dirty road to Durham.” ‘T’ “hat was the excuse they 
made him upon the last vacancy of that Sce."—-Mr: Bowyer, ia 
a note on Swift, observes, ‘The Bishop has an ill name from 
our Author; but lived fo see the Nation become pis converts 5 
and Sons have blushed, to think their Fathers were his foes.” 

The Rev, John Jones of Welwyn says, “ Having received some 
complimental letters from Mr. W. Warburton, relating ta certain 
points in which the Letter-writer was then engaged, Bp. Haadly, 
in an accidental conversation with Bp. Sher! tock), happened to touch: 
upon the subject of those Letters, and to mention what Warburton 
had wrilten to him. Sherlock inmediately told him, that he 
also had received from that learned and ingenious gentleman, 
letters to the same purpose. ‘ Have you preserved them, my 
Lord?’ said Hoadly. ‘No,’ said the other, ‘i have destroyed 
them. ©T wish you had not, Dr. Hoadly returned: ‘T have 
preserved those with which he favoured me: and the reason £ 
give you for this part of my conduct and caution is this: J have 
often observed writers of this cast change their sides, receding 
from their first p ‘ and 1 sometimes like 
to amuse m tencies, &c.’—Warburton 

wrote against Bp. Hoadly’s 

«Plain Account. —N. B. m Bip did not think fit, even in 

his later days, to declare that he w « Author of (he famous 

Dedication of Sir Richard Ss W to Pope Clement XL.” 

Dr. John Hoadiy, the Bishop's youngesi son, was born in Brond- 

street, Oct. 8, 1711, and educated « ycome’s school in 

Hackney, where he gained great applai forming the part 

of Phocyas.in ‘The Siege of Damas in June 1730, he was 
admitted at Corpus Christi college m Cambridge; and about the 
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Majesty's and a’ few other Public Libraries, parug 
eularly those-of' the College'and Cathedral at Wine 


z ‘ a 
find he had relinquished ail thonghts of the Law as a profession, 
He took the degree of LL.B! in 1735; and, on the 29th df No- 
Yember following, was appointed Chancellor of Winchester, “ore 
dained Deacon by his father, Deo. 7, and Priest the @¥st’of the 
seme month. He was immediately received into the Prince‘of 
Wiles’s household, as his Chaplain; as he afterwards wi tn 
of the Princess Dowager, May 6, 1751.—His several pret 
he received in the fullowing order of time: the rectory 
chelmerth, March 8, 1737; that. of Wroughton in Wilt: 
Septis, 1737; and that of Alresford, and’a prebend BEWinc 
ter, Sota. November in the same year. OnJune'9, 1743, 
was Ime Hated to the rectory of St! Mary, “near Southains a 
and on Dée.'I6, 1746, collated to that of Overton.” He hadthe 
honour to be the first person on whom Abp. Herring ‘conferred’ 
the degree of a Doctor. In May 1766, he was ‘appointed 
the Mastership of St, Cross; and all these preferments he'é 
Joyed until his death, except the rectory of Wroughton, and the’ 
prebend of Winchester. He wrote some Poems int « Dodafey's! 
Collection,” and i supposed very materially to have assisted his? 
hrother in “Lhe Suspicions Husband.” He likewise published® 
the above-mentioned edition of bis Father's Works. After live 
ing tothe age of G4, the delight of his friends, he died, Marit: 
46,1776, and with him the name of Hoadly became extinet;: 
He was the author of five drums: 4, «* The:-Contrast,” a coniedy 
acted at Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 1731, but not printed. 2, * Love's’ 
Revenge,” s® pastoral, 1737. 3. * Phoebe,” another pastaral, 
1748. 4. * Sephtha,” an oratorio, 17395 SSAnd another, inti+ 
tuted, ‘The Foree of Truth,” 1764. He also revised Lillo's “6 Are 
den-of Feversham ;" and wrote the fitth act of Miller's « Maho- 
met.” He teft several dramatic Works in MS, behind him; avd, 
among the rest, The House-keeper, a Farce,” on the plan of 
“High Life below Stairs,” in favour of which piece it was re- 
jected by Mr. Garrick, together with a tragedy on a religious 
subject. So great, however, was the Doctor's fondness for the- 
wtrical exhibitions, that no visitors were ever long: in his house . 
before they were solicited to accept a part in come interlude or 
other, He himself, with Garrick anid Hogarth, once performed 
a laughable parody on the scene in “ Julius Cesar,” where the 
ghost appears to Brutus. Hogarth personated the spectre; but 
so unretentive was his memory, that, although his speech con- 
sisted only of a few lines, he was unable to get them by heart, 
At last they hit on the following expedient in his favour. The 
verses he was to deliver were written in such large letters on 
the outside of an illuminated paper lanthorn, that lie-could read 
‘them when he cntered with it in his hand on the stage. Hogarth 
prepared the play-bill on this occasion, with characteristic orna-’ 
ments. The original drawing is still preserved; and we a 
ee Z wit 

































re engraved, as ae slighte sketch from 
» Painter odie be We 
« Hoaily’s tragedy was on the story 
I; and he once intendetw give it to the 


upon the carpet dusauc;” 
% » Bowyer, to. who he Fis 


tor’ . 
‘s at the same time; the story of mine being on a 


ect, &¢, and the peculiar advantage of David's une. 
‘ eae rtohmnance in \t)s could Tiave persuaded me to break’ 
ugh the pradery. of my profession, and (in my station i in 3 
) produce ; a play upon the’ Stage.” ; 
Toeach.of the copies so presented. Dr. Hoadly Pests, a 
scription; two of which are here presecved 
“To the Reverend , 
é Dean and Chapter ~ a 
of Winchester, 
“the Works of 9. 
Bp. Headly 
‘Are presented, 
by. bigeuly surviving Son, 
the Bditor 5, 
asa remembrance =. 
bis.Father’s public connexion with them, 
and an acknowled nt of. . 
his own private happmess 
for upwards of twenty years 
in that Society, 
\ MGT gg 
Eo Pe the Sovicty of Winchester Soles 
ss tthe Works of Bp. Hoadly: 
7 ens are’ presemted; 
by his only surviving Son, » 
2g = ‘the Editor, , 
.) as angatknowledgment of) 
‘=! “the Givilities received by him, ~ 
e h a Course’ of 35 years 
tive. Members oF gow oily 
See SBS 
«y oahis. 
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« Joannis Davidis Michaelis, Prof. Ordin. Philas. 
et Soc. Rey. Scient. Goettingensis College, Epis- 
tole * de LXX Hebdomadibus Danielis, ad D, 


* These Letters were revised through the press by Sir Joho 
Pringle, an exccllent Phy-ician and Philosopher; who was 4 
younger son of Sir John Pringle, of Stitchel, in the shire of Rox- 
burgh, barenct; took the degree of AT. D. at Leyden, 1780; and 
published there “ Dissertatio Inauguralis de Marcore Senili,” 4to, 
After having been some years Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Edinburgh, he was, in June 17-4, appointed Physician to thé Duké 
of Cumberland, and Pbysician-general to the Hospital of the 
forces in Flanders, where the Earl of Stair appears to have beer 
his patron, - In February 1746, Dr. Pringle, Dr. Armstrong, and 
Dr. Baker, were nominated Physicians to the Hospital for lame, 
maimed” and sick Soldiers, behind Buckingham-house ; and in 
April 1749, Dr. Pringle was appointed Physician in Ordinary to 
the King. In 1750 he published “ Observations on the Nature 
and Cure of Hospital and Gaol Fevers, in a Letter to Dr. Mead,” 
$vo (re-peinted in 1755); and in 1752 he favoured the publick 
with the result of his long experience, in an admirable Treatise, 
under the tide of Observations on the Disorders of the Army it 
Camp and Garrison,” Sve, ‘These excellent Observations have 
been frequently re-printed, in Svo and 4to. A seventh edition 
appeared in 1773, Svo; an Halian Translation of them at Naples, 
1757, 4to; and a German ‘Translation t Altona, 1772, Svo.—= 
On the 14th of April, 1752, he married Charlotte, second daugh- 
ter of Dr. Oliver, an cminent physician at Bath.—In 1756 he was 
appointed, jointly with Dr. Wintringham (afterwards Sir Clifton 
Wintringham, bart.) Physician to the Hospital for the service of 
the forces of Great Britain. — After the accession of his present 
Majesty, Dr. Pringle was appointed Physician to the Queen’s 
houshold, 1761; Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in 1763, 
in which year be was admitted of the College of Physicians in 
London; and on the 5th of June, 1766, he was alvanced to the 
dignity of a Baronet of Great Britain, Tn 1772 he was elected 
President of the Roval Society, where his speeches for five suc- 
cessive years, on delivering the prize-medal of Sir Godfrey Copley, 
ave the greatest satisfaction. ‘The Writer of these Anecdotes 
receUects with pleasure the honor conferred on him by the 
worthy Barenct, in condescending to submit these speeches to 
his perusal befure they v ressed to the Royal Society. . 
Ti are, Loo D en the different Kinds of Air, 

7 3 2. Discourse on the Torpedo, 1774,” 4to; 3. « Dis- 
courre on the Attraction of 3ountai 773," 4to; 4.“ Dis- 
course on the provements of the Means of preserving the 
, 1776," 4to; 5. Discourse on the ‘Pheory 
4w. Sirdohn Pringle in 177 was appointed 
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fs 
Joannem Pringle, Baronettum =: primo privatim 


miss, nune verd utriusque consensu publicé edite.” 
evo.” : j 


the College of Physicians at-Ediaburgh ;. of the Royal Medical 
Society at Paris, and member of the Royal Academies’ at Paris, 
Stockholm, Goéttingen, and,of the Puilusopisical Societies at 
Edinburgh and Harleim ; ‘and continued President of the Royal 
Society till Nov. 1778; after which period he gradually withdrew. 
from public lite; and in 1781 quitted his elegant hoase in Pall 
Mall (where he had long distinguished himself'as the warm friend 
and patron of literary men of every nation and profession), and 
made an excursion to his native country. Returning to London 
in the latter end of that year, he died, greatly beloved and re« 
Spected, Jan. 18, 1782; and, having no children, was suceeeded, 
in estate, and also {agreeably to the limitation of the patent) in 
title, by his nephew, now Sir James Pringle, bart.—Amony this 
worthy, Physician’s Communications to the Royal. Society, the, 
following articles have eccurred to my researches: 3. .‘f Some 
Experiments on Substances resisting Putrefaction,” Phil. Trans, 
No. 495, p. 580; and No, 496, pp: 525. 550; re-printed, with 
Additions, in Martin’s Abridgement, vol. XI. p. 1365) 2. Ace | 
‘count of some Persons seized with. the Gaol Feyer ‘by working 
in Newgate ; and of the Manner by which the Infection was. 
~ communicated to one entire Family,” vol. XLVI, p.42.. [At 
the request of Dr. Hales, a copy of this useful paper was inserted 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, 1753, P. 71, before its appearance * 
in the Transactions,] . 3. “A remarkable Cas¢ of Fragility, Flexs 
ibility, ancl Dissolution of the Bones,” Ib. p. 297. 4. Account 
of the Earthquakes, felt at Brussels,” vol, XLEX. p.546. 5. “Ace 
count of Sinking of a River near Pontypool, in M onmouthshire,’” 
Tb. 'p. 547. 6. Account of an Earthquake felt Feb. 18, 1736, 
along the Coast of England, between M2 gate and Dover,” Ib, 
p.579. . 7.. Account of the.Earthquake felt at Glasgow and 
Dunibarton ; also of a Shower of Dust falling on a Ship between, 
, Shetland and Iceland,” Ib. p. 509. 8. “Several Accounts of the 
: Fiery Meteor which appeared, en Sunday, Nov. 26; 1758, bes 
tween eight and nine at Night,” vol. L. p.218. 9. “Account of 
the Virtues of Soap ja dissolving the Stone, in the Case of the 
Rev. Mr. Matthew Simson,” . ib. p-@21. .10. “Account .of the 
Effects of Electricity in Paralytic Cases,” Tb. p.481. And see a, 
Letter to him on that subject from Professor Winthorp.—-« 1e 
Account of the success of the V itram Ceratum Antimonii 
printed in the ‘Edinburgh Medical Essays,* vol. V.—In 1 
he took great pains, and was at soi lo co 
to the pubiick the above-named.t: 
Dr. Theobaid addressed, in 1753, de, 
ae docto, Joanni Pringle, M.D. etS.RS. sacra’: 
“Diva, Romaho cata temperare 
Barbiton Cantu. O habilis modcrum 
Vox. II, Le. mee 
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Three little Tracts, under the title of Select 
Discourses *: 1. “ OF the Correspondence of the 
Hebrew Months with the Julian, from the Latin 
of Professor Michaelis. 2. Of the Sabbatical Years, 
from the same. 3. Of the Years of Jubilee; from 


Artifex, festis mihi nuper horis 
Seepe voeata! 
Fida Pringelli modulos corusco 
Ede secratos merito, colendi 
Semper et culti, celebri revincti 
Tempore serto. 
Inclytis nulli viget is secundus 
Laudibus, tu sive animum benignunz 
Respicis, yeu quo Medicum refulget 
Clarus Honorem. 
Concini dignus meliore pleetro, 
Fac, ut haud surda hoe bibat aure carmen, 
Conditunr parva licet arte, gralo at 
Pectore testum.” 


«Calling on my learned friend and kind Patron Dr. Ross, int 
Curzon-street, May Fair, I found hin in his little study, or closet, 
with Sir John Pringle. And the Doctor imwediately began by 
saying, ‘Weare talking on a subject that you will bear a part in, 
This is Six John Pringle, whom you don't know, and therefore 
1 add, he is a good Believer, though not disposed to take thin; 
on trust. He has lately turned his aitcntion to Daniel's Pro- 
phecy of the Seventy Weeks; and, not being quite satisfied with 
what bas been wrote on the subject, he has wrote to the learned 
Michaelis for his opinion ; who in his answer rather declines 
giving it, as he cannot on the spur of the occasion satiefy himself 
‘gs to the true reading of the passage,’ &e." T.F. 

* Of these Tracts he sent two copies, as he had before done 
of the “Conjectures” (see p. 115), to Dr. Hurd and the Bishop 
of Gloucester; which were thus clegantly acknowledged 

*«Goop Six, : Linecoln's-Inn, Jan. 10, 1773. 

“J thank you for the copy of Select Discourses you have 
kindly sent me; and will take care that the Bishop of Gloucester 
(who is not yet come to town) shall have the other——If, among 
the other pieces designed by you, that respecting one Gentleman 
who came in your way be written by yourself, T shall read it with 
more pleasure than any thing from the hand of M. Michaelis. 

«Tam happy to receive this remembrance from you on the 
opening of the new year; and happier still to find by it that you 
havehealth and spirits cnough to pursue theseliterary amusements. 

«Fam, very truly, 
cla SERENE E, 
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an Anonymous Writer, in Masson’s Hietoire Cri- 
tique de la Republique des Lettres *.” 

“ The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, to which are 
added, au Essay upon bis Language and Versifica- 
tion, an Introductery Discourse, and Notes,” by 
Thomas Tyrwhitt -, esq. 4 vols. Svo. 








* © Since the revival of Letters, the Translator observes, 
Learning is become so ditfnsed by printing, that it is difficult 
to see the several parts of it, through the wileness of its extent, 
As it is not contained jn one universal language, it is necessary 
it should be brought home to us in imany, With this sole view, 
Thave put these litle pieces on a similar subject into English, 
that our part of the world might be better acquainted with 
them; which is the surest was to have them esteemed.” 

+ ‘Thomas ‘Tyrwhitt, esq. F.R.S. and F.A.S. (whose critical 
abilities distinguished him as a scholar, and his unlimited bene- 
volence as the friend of humanity) was bern in 1730; came 
from Eton to Queen's college, Oxford, 1747; took the degree of 
B.A. in 1750; was elected fellow of Merton in 1755; took the 
degree of M.A. in 1756; and remained Fellow of that College 
seven years; é.¢. UL1762; when he was made C ler of the House 
of Commons, in the room of the lite Jeremiah Dyson, ‘esq. and 
resigned his Fellowship. He had been previously Deputy Secre- 
tary at War, which he also at the same time relinquished, la 
1768, preferring to that “ post of honour” a “ private station” 
devoted to learned ease, he resigned it to John Hatsell, esq. 
(whose abilitics and long service in that important departinent 
require no enconiium.)- From that time he occupied himself 
chiefly in critical and other literary studies, to which the greater 
part of his former life had been devoted. Mr. Tyrwhitt is one 
of the Pleiades celebrated by Dr. Burney, as noticed under the 
article of Mc. Markland, in vol. 1V. p. 660, Besides a know- 
ledge of almost every European tovene, he was deeply con+ 
vergant in the Jearniug of Greece and Rome, of which latter 
acquisition some valuable tracts are distinguished proofs, He 
was thoroughly read in the old English writers; and, as his 
knowledge was directed by a mauly judgment, his critical efforts 
have eminently contributed to restore the genuine text of Shak- 
speare. The admirers of Chaucer are also greatly indebted to 
him, for elucidating the obscuritics, and illustrating the humour, 
of that antient Bard. His loss as a Curator of the British Mu- 
geum (to which office he was elected in 1794, with his friend 
Mr. Cracherade, on the deaths of Mr. Wray and Mr. Duane, and 
in the duties of which he was indefatigably diligent) was greatly 
regretted. 

‘The publications of Mr. Tyrwhitt were, 1. “An Epistle to 
Florio (Mr. Ellis of Christ Church), at Oxford, London, 1749," 
4to. 2. “ Translations in Verse. Mr, Pope's Messiah, Mr. 
Philips’s Splendid Shilling, in Latin; the Lighth Isthmian of 
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A new Edition. of Mr. Whitaker's. “History “of 
Manchester,” 2 vols. 8yvo. 7 


Pindar in English,” 1752, 4to. $.:“ Observations amd -Cotgée~ ; 
tures on some Passages of Shakspeare; 1766.” ‘8vo. (Many. other : 
judicious remarks on our great Dramatic Bard were afterwards: 
communicated by. hin to his friend Mr. Steevens for the Edition 
of 1778, and others to Mr. Reed for the Edition ‘af 1785.3. 
4. “ Proceedings and Debates in the House of Commons in-1620 
and 1621; from the original MS. in the Library of. Queen's” 
College, Oxford: with an Appendix. Printed at the Clarendon: 
Press, 1766,” in 2 vols. 8ve. 5. «Phe Manner of holding Par- 
liamentsin England: by Henry Elsynge, Cler. Par. Corrected:and 
colargad-drom the Author's orig Lond. 1768,” small 8vo. 
With waaew to raise a spirit of research into classical antient MSS. 
unnoticed, his first critical publication in Literate was, 6. 
*' Fragmenta Duo Pluturchi, 1773,” 8vo. from a Harleian MS. 
"5612, not, he observes, of any great merit, but to induce further 
enquiries after such (see p15). 7. “The Canterbury Valeg-of 
Chaucer, 1773," in 4vols. crown Sve; to which, in 1778, her 
added a fifth vole, with a Glossary. Of this performance 
it is mot too much to say, that it js the best edited English 
Classick that ever bas appeared. 8. “ Dissertatio de Babrio, Fae 
bularum sopearum Scriptore, Inseruntur Fabuke quaedam 
Esopee nunquam antehac edite, ex Cod. MS. Bodl.  Acce- 
dant Babrii Fragmenta, 1776," shewing that the Collection: o£ 
Fables which pass under the name of Aisop, ave inserted many 
from another antient Writer, of the name of Babrius, whose 
Fragments in Verse are preserved in Suidas’s Lexicon, and many 
of whose Fables, translated into prose, ‘are here printed from a 
Bodleian MS. ‘This is'a small pamphlet, but sufficient to esta- 
blish the celebrity of his critical acumen on the broadest basis. 
He published also, 9. some ‘Notes on Euripides,” of which 1 dor 
uot recollect the exact title or the date. 10. «« Poems, supposed, 
to have been written at Bristol, by Thomas Rowley and others; 
in the 15th century; the greatest part now first published: frony 
the most authentic copies, with an engraved specimen of one of 
the MSS. To which are added, a Preface, an introductory Ac« 
count of the several Poems, and a Glossary, 1777,” 8ve. This 
was twice re-published in 1778, “ with an Appendix, containing 
some: Observations upon their Language, tending to prove .that 
they were written, not by any antient Author, “but entirely“by 
Chatterton.” This affair became the foundation: of a vehement 
eontroversy. Mr. Malone and the Rev. ‘T. Warton entered. the 
lists professedly on the side of Mr. Tyrwhitt; and were supported 
by the sterling wit of the “ Archeological Epistle,” addressed, 
with the most poignant brilliancy of satire, to Dean Milles, who, 
with. Mr. Bryant aad some other writers, defended the origina 
lity of.the.Poems. The business, however, was completely. set- 
tled, by, 11..“¢A Vindication of the Appendix to.the Poems called 
Rowley’s, in Reply to the Answer of the Dean of Exeter; dacob 
Rds OS Bryant, 
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26'The Monument in Arcadia; a Dramatic Poem 
in Two Acts. By George Keate, Esq.” 4to. ~ 0?" 


fi 

‘ Btyent; esq. anda Third Anonymous Writer, with some further ° 

” Observations upon those Poems, and an Examination of the 
Evidence which has been produced in support of their Authen- 
ticity. By Thomas Tyrwhitt, 1782,” Svo. ‘The active spirit.of 
our learned Commentator had produced, meantime, @ very. ac- 
curate aid judicioys Edition of, 12. “TIEPT AL@ON, de Lapidibus, 
Poema- Orpheo & quibusdam adscriptum, Grecé et Latiné, ex 
éditione Jo. Matthewi Gesneri. Recensuit, notasque adjecit, 
Thomas Tyrwhitt. Simul prodit Auctarium Dissertationis de . 
Babrio, 1781,” Sve. ‘The Poem on Stoncs, ascribed to.Orpheus, « 
js by this enlightened Critic referred to the age of Constagtius. 
The Supplement to Babrius consists of additional Notes.” -Of, 
13, his “ Conjecture: in Strabonem,” printed only for private 
use, 1783, see Gent. } . vol, LUT. p.103. “His amiable dispo- 
sition also prompted him to superintend the publication of,. 14, 
* Two Dissertations, J. Orthe Grecian Mythology, Ji, An Ex- 
antination of Sir Isaac Newton's Objection to the Chronology of. 
the Olympiads. By the late Samuel Musgrave, M.D. 1782.” 
For-this Work a very liberal subscription was raised, entirely by 
the exertions of Mr. Tyrwhitt. ‘he last public literary labour ~ 
which’ passed throu, h his hands was, 15. A newly-discovered. 
Oration of Iseus, azainst Menecles, which he revised in 1785, 
and enriched with some valuable remarks (at the request’ of 
Lord Sandys, one of the few Noblemen who have condescended 
to unite to the talents of 2 Statesman the taste and abilities ofa 
polite Scholar), ‘Tiese few specimens are from the Medicean 
Library, and are sufficient to show Mr. Tyrwhitt’s powers, and 
to make us regret that his modesty declined the proposal made 
to him of directing the publication of the second volume of Ine 
scriptions collected by Mr. Chishull, and first laid open to the 
publick by the sale of Dr. A 















iskew’s MSS, JTow he succeeded in 
the illustration of such subiccts will best appcar by that most 
happy: explanation of the Greek Inscription on the Corbridge 
altar, which had batied the skill of alf preceding Criticks, and 
will be a lasting proof how critical acumen transcends elaborate 
conjecture. (See Archeologia, vol. SU. p. 324, compared with 
vol. Lk. pp. 92, 98.) Nor must bis Observations on some other 
Greek Inscriptions in Archwologia, vol. HHL, p. 230, be forgotten, 
His Conjecture in Strabonein,” were published by Charles 
Hailes, in 1783. — He left to the Briti-b Museum all such of-hia 
‘printed books as were not before in the rich Library of that ad» 
‘mituble repository — Mr-“Tyrwhitt’s intimate acquaintance with 
the antient English Poets (a- Correspondent observes) enabled him 
to.detect the pretensions of an Impostor, whose principal merit, 
if. there be merit in forgery, was, that he conducted his deception 
so well, that less enlightened eriticks could not penetrate the 
ditouise. The first edition of the Pocms ascribed to Rowley was 
duperintended by Mr.’ Tyrwhitt, who left the, question. of their 
+o authen= 
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«Fables of Flowers, for the Female Sex, wi 
Zephyrus and Flora, a Vision. Written for the 


authenticity to the impartial publick, only intimating his opinion, 
that the external evidence on both sides was so defective as.to 
deserve but little attention. In an Appendix to the third edition 
of these Poems, he shewed that the internal evidence, : founded 
on the janguage, was sufficient to prove that they were uot 
written in the fifteenth century, but that they were written ens 
tirely by Chatterton, Wien the late Dean of Exeter, Mr: Bryant, 
and.an Anonymous Writer, had ranged the field of controversy, 
Mr. Tyrwhitt published, 1782, Svo, a “ Vindication of his Ap: 















pendix," To this last Pamphlet he put his name; and it cleasly 
proved,"that all these Poems were written by Chatterton, With 


this, We'presuine, the controversy is brought to a fair conclusion. 
It can never be enough Jamented,. that’ Mr. Tyrwhitt did not: 
continue the publication of the Writings of Chaucer, and com- 
Pile the Glossary for the whole of (hem, which. he so mich ‘re- 
grets the want of.”"—~The following account of Mr. Tyrwhitt is 
from an anonymous hand: “ Mr. tyrwhitt was naturally of a 
cali and contemplative disposition. He manifcsted the strongest: 
propensities to Literature at an age when other boys are em- 
ploying every moment ghey can steal from books, in pursuit of 
pleasure. From the University he carried with him an uncom- 
mon fund of various knowledge, to which he afterwards added, 
by the most unwearied application. .Even while he sustained a 
public character, his vacant hours were appropriated to the 
closest study of the dead and living languages. ‘Ihe profundity 
and acuteness of his remarks on Euripides, Babrius, Chaucer, 
Shakspeare, the Pseudo-Rowley, &c. bear sufficient witness to 
the diligence of his researches and the force of his understand- 
ing. His mode of criticism is allowed to have been at once 
rigorous and candid. As he never availed himself of petty stra- 
tagems in support of doubtful positions, he was vigilant to strip 
his antagonists of all such specious advantages. Yet controversy 
produced no unbecoming change in the habitual gentleness and 
elegance of his manners. His.spirit of enquiry was exempt from 
captiousness, and his censures were as void of rudeness, as his 
erudition was free from pedantry.— Of his virtues a record no 
Jess honourable might be made. 4 uno disce omnes, To the 
widow of the late Dr. Musgrave he is said to have given up a 
bond for several hundred pounds, which her husband had bor- 
yowed of him. At the same time be underiook the patronage 
and correction of one of his posthumous Warks; which pro- 
duced, ‘by subscription, an ample sum for the benefit of hig 
children. No political sentiments could be: at greater variance 
than those of the Doctor and Mr. Tyrwhitt; yet the latter way 
an unshaken friend to the former throughout all bis misfortunes, 
True generosity is uninfluenced by party considerations, which 
Operate only upon narrow minds, What Mr. ‘Tyrwhitt was, 
may indeed moreexactly be inferred Srom the ¢haracterg ef those 


“ ith, 
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Amusement of the Princess Royal. By John-Hud- 
dleston Wynne *,” 14mo, es 


with whom he lived in intimacy—a set of gentlemen as conspi+ 
euotts for their amiable qualities as for their rank in life ang 
their literary acquisitions. — I had almost added, that, by exhi+ 
biting a list of che adversaries and associates of any private map, 
his genuine merits might be ascertained. But, in the present 
instance, such an experiment, if attempted, would be income 
plete; for he who, like Mr. Tyrwhitt, had no enemies, must be 
content to lose’the benefit of contrast, and be estimated only by 
the value and number of his friends.—Of the Royal Society Mr. 
Tyrwhitt was many years a Fellow; and, to his honour be it 
“fémembered, that one of the Trusteeships of the British Museum, 
an office not unfrequently courted by the great and: the. vain, 
was conferred on him without the slightest private interest or 
‘solicitation. — His constitution had never been of the athletic 
Kind, and therefore easily gaye way to a joint attack from two 
violent disorders, which hurried him with uncommon speed to 
his grave.—Can it be necessaxy to subjoin, that he died Jamented 
by all who knew the worth of his friendship, or enjoyed the 
Horiour of his acquaintance?" To yaa, yigas ist Sardvlev.— He 
died-in Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, Aug. 15, 1786, in his 
56th year. e 

* Whilst I was compiling a short biographical artigle for this 
ingenious but unfortunate Writer, a Friend pointed out to me 
the following memoir, which was written by his Son in 1806 ; 
‘and being well worth preserving, I shall only add to it the titles 
of a few of his works.—‘‘ Edward Wynne, Richard Wynne, and 
Thomas Wynne, were sons of a gentleman of Welsh extraction, 
who gave them respectively,a liberal education. Edward enjoyed 
a situation under Government, and resided op a small estaie in 
Southampton. Richard had a classical education, obtained the 
degree of Mastcr of Arts, became afterwards Chaplain to the 
Earl of Dunmore, and Rector of St. Alphage, London ;. was 
author of ‘An Universal Grammar. of the Learned Languages,’ 
* Letters on Education,’ and several other productions. . And 


: : Phomas held a situation in the office of the Duke of Bedford, 


Edward was considered handsome, and had a good address, He 
married thrice, and had portions with all his wives. By the 
first of ‘these ladies he had one son only, who was christened 
John-Huddlestone, the subject-of the present memoir. © 

Mr. John-Huddlestone Wynne, a character pretty generally 
known in the literary world, was born in the year 1743, and 
flourished between the years 1760 and 1786.-—Being an. only 
child, his mother was particularly solicitous for his safety; and as 
it generally happens that the impressions received in childhood 
are retained, and pervade our idcas the rest of our lives, so it 
happened with the subject of the present essay, who imbibed some 
cc fear hie tag indulcent mother. of which he never 











152 LITERARY ANECDOTES OF Furze. 
“ Othello, a Tragedy. By ‘William Shakspeage. 
Collatcd with the modern Editions. By-the Editor 


of King Lear ;” 8yo. : 


Abid preservation kept her in a perpetual state of alarm. He wag 
encompassed with flannels winter and summer, and bled’ and 
physicked for the most trifling indisposition. And, calling him 
to her bed-side when on the point of death, she made him 
solemnly promise that he would attend her injunctions; which, 
among several others, were, to shun horses, never to go into a 
boat, or enter a belfry. Had not these cautions been too much 
heeded, and 6ceasioned a peculiarity of manner in his conduct, 
which seemed unaccountable, these circumstances would . 
have heen noticed. Bat though the care and-attention he ext 
perienced ffem his mother duriug her life-time plainly mdicated 
he was a at favourite with her, yet it seems he was in no 
with his father and other of his relations, who, 
vir ecnduct to him, rather enyigd or strove to 
ning genins, than used any endeavour to foster’ 
arly (o eontemn mechanical employ- 
hould be bred to some Liberal profess 
ited by being, contrary to his exe 
iced, at the age of thirteen, 
printer. His education was by 
G been initated in Latin at St, Paul's 
he afterwards made in classical knowléd 6 
e been attained during leisure-hours, when the 
of the day was over, undirected by any, and the sole 
iis own exertions. Vety early in life he, evinced his 
ent, having, when scarcely eight years of age, written 
ich he afterwards declared would net have disgraced 
r years, During his apprenticeship he sent many of hig 
effusions to diferent periodical publications, where they obtained 
a ready insertion, and were generally approved by those who 
yead them. Shortly after completing his term, not choosing to 
follow the business of a printer, he obtained a Lieutenancy in 
the East-India service; whither be went; but, on account of. 
some unhappy controversy with a superior Officer, and from. a 
disgust he had taken to some unfair preceedings in that hemi | 
sphere, he in less than two years from his departure returned ta 
England; and ‘cd coldly by his relations, wha were 
ed at his quick return, he rsolved on the expedient of 
trying his success as an Author. © He got accordingly introduced 
to-several booksellers of that day, among whom were Kearsley, 
Riley, Beil, Evans, and Wilkie, who gladly availed themselves of 
his literary talents. Mr. Wheble engeged him ‘to conduct the 
Lady's Mazazine, for which he received a regular monthly sti« 
pend; nor had he any reason to ccmplain of ‘their liberality for 
his h.bours, as it is certain several of these gentlemen were great 
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fagazine and Review.’ Some of these appeared in his. 
ame, othérs under the’ fictitious ‘sinatare of * Georse 
esq?- Mr, Wynne ‘lso wrote * The History of. England 
_ which has not ‘yet appedred in print.— Though Mr, 
-as a Poet, his prose productions ate likewise 
was by the advice of Dr. Goldsmith, who was his 
he fipst began the ‘ History of Ireland} which, 
ted fo the Duke of Northumberland, ‘The 
5 Feed, ‘that it would be better tomebnquish! 
agele-tail Muses; as;forhis party he found pr in 
ie were ‘more sought-after and better paid for,’ Mr. Wynne’s 
titation® 48. ah Author soon beeome established ; and ‘had. his 
nomy Kept pace with his success, it is certain he might bave’ 
: Evol if not in affluence, at least above indigence, 
nt Of @eonomy was his prevailing fault» — Possessing @ 
wing imagination, and having the: highest 'sense of honour 
rectitude himself, “he was easily imposed upon ; and while: 
had money, ‘he considered but little the value of it; yet, 
ng it, perlaps none suffered more from the poignancy of 
y-than he did.” His acquaintances, knowitig his failings, 
tage of his. unsiispecting benevolent: disposition? by* 
ing him to beeone suretyfor-a person; of thename of: 
m, Which he did, for,ge6dsto a considerable amount, | 
ere to be disposed of in India,, whenee Stevenson-was to 
hevalue at a stated period ;», but throagh change 6f cli-« 
y». Stevenson died, ‘io remittances’ came from 
f » unable to pay, the demand,- was’ forced - 
fO\prison ; where he remained, -in great distress, for a consider. » 
able time; amtil, by’the assistance of his anicle Edward, thé debt 
Was paid, and hevobtained his. discharze.— Inthe begirming: of 
the year 1770 he married the daughter of an eminent ‘mason-of ¢ 
eth, who had at ‘his death bequeathed 10001, to each of his» 
ters; but the Brother, being: principal execiitor to the. 
‘athier? “applied his Sister's fortune to his owiruse intr 
IPsuecess;net.a guinea of: Mis..Wyrine 
ex pail. This lady, however, had” received a 
possessed an.agreéable person, and was Hot ‘more’ 
venteeh when she wag married. - She was accomplished, 
excellent wndeistandiny,. which: became afterwards 
roved by her rice . “Before vas ei, 
cir Union was ‘the: Writer of this 1 r 
eat number of acquaintances Mr. Wynne al had, 
Pivliom were.persons of wit and erudition, it was almost 
ai fOr & Man of his ardent imagination to avoid on ev 
Sacrifice shrine of Bacchus; and 


-or two o'clock in the 
= morning 
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A Third Edition of Dr. Hurd’s Warburtonjgn 
Lectures at Lincoln’s Inn, 8vo, : 


yaornin; when he returned home. This occasioned an unquiet 
hovsc ,,, and his bride, being very abstemious herself, often ad+ 
monisued him in strong terms on the impropriety of his ¢on~ 
duct, but, notwithstanding such rernonstrances, he wad, t00 
frequently led fo err in the same way; and though gentle mean 
would probably have Sreiacht him to reform, harsh treatment 
ada contrary effect. Had his wife's good sense led hep, to 
adopt those endearing methods of persuasion which some few 
women of discernment know how to employ. with such great 
effect, she would haye. ultimately euececded; but, alas! in that 
respect,'she only copied the generality, of her sex. Repeated 
brawls at home not suiting her husband's irritable disposition, 
and tending to disturb his studies, constrained, hing at length ta 
seek an asyhim clsewhere, so that the remainder of his. life 
passed more like a single than a married mya Nor can. it 
occasion much surprize that s man of hiterary jairsuits should, 
under such circumstances, abandon his. home, especially when 
it is so well known that a Xantippe was never a friend to, the 
students in Philosophy, or the suitors of the Muses. , Mr. 
Wynne was for a considerable time Editor, of the Gazetteer, 
and was a well-known speaker at the Robin Hood and Céach~ 
gakers Hall Debating Societies ; but, being unhappily a staunch 
supporter of an ‘Administration whose measures were, extyaggely 
unpopular, be got Jittle good -by his political speculations. 428, 
those. days such topics were freely discussed, and often ‘agi+ 
gated with much warmth. Mr. Wynne in this respect acted 
the part of a champion, and undertook to defend. the Mi- 
nistry in their War with America, and other ruinous measures. 
This was done. in ,the most disinterested and ingenious man+ 
ner possible, as he acted purely from the dictates of his own 
opinion. On his return from these heated debates, ‘way-laid 
by some of the opposite party, many an unmerciful drubbing 
has he suffered, and once was 50 cruelly beaten that his lite 
was endangered. Jt was in one of these rencounters that 
the lachrymal vessels of his right eye became contused, and 
¢ easioned him to undergo at, times the most excruciating ago- 
}. #8, to alleviate which he frequently had recourse to large doses 
o« opium.—But the most fatal accident happened at the time she 
was in the zenith of his-fame, about the year 1778, when, ¢cross- 
jng Snow-hill on a dark night, hé was run-over by a hackney- 

- coach, and his Jeg broken in three places. Surgeon Young re- 
duced the fracture as well as he could, being loth to amputate 
the limb; but, owing to the terrible manner in which it waa 
shattered, sixtcen weeks elapsed ere it was judged proper to shift - 
the leg from the cratlle that encompassed it. The limb, from 
remaining so long in one posture, became constricted, and an’ * 
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‘The Intent and Propriety of the Scripture Mi- 
racles considered and explained, in a Series of Ser- 


it nearly effected. It was during this confinement (although 
gbliged to remain nearly in a horizontal position) that he wrote 
the Elegy on the Death of Garrick, published by Mr. Harrison. 
This accident was severely felt by his family, and occasioned 
himself much pain and anxiety. After writing many Volumes, 
of which the Writer of this article can give no satisfactory ac- 
eount, an asthmatic complaint, with which he had long been 
alficted, occasioned his death, Nov. 1783, in the 45th year of 
his age. His wife survived him but a few days, leaving three 
3 hikdren totally unprovided for, the eldest of whom alone sur- 
vives, and has now a wife and six children of his own,— Mr. 
‘Lhomas Wynne died at un advanced age. The Rev. Richard 
Wynne lived till the year 1793, being more than eighty years of 
age when he died. The whole of his fortune he left to an only 
daughter.—Mr. John Huddlestone Wynne was below the middle 
size (about five feet funy inches in height), of a clear complexion, 
dark hair, a sanguine temperament, irritable and nervous. Pre- 
vious to his lameness, though he always took short steps, yet he 
walked remarkably fast, In his youth he acquired a bad habit 
of stooping, which his subsequent infirmities tended to increase. 
His eyes were piercing; his brow remarkably fine, and had’ the 
appearance of being pencilled ; his nase aquiline, which, as La- 
vitter well observes, always indicates a good arrangement of fea- 
tures. He certainiy had) many peculiarities, was very absent and 
negligent in his external appearance, and the dress worn when 
himself a youth he secined always to prefer, and would probably 
have done the same had he lived in affluence. He spoke and 
vead with. wonderful facility, yet with accuracy and taste, 
When speaking in public, which he was much in the habit of, 
his delivery was flowing, animated, and cloquent, and almost 
forced conviction on his hearers. His reading must have been 
multifarious, and his memory very retentive ; for, without the 
advantages of a classical education, or being taught any language 
than the Latin, be nevertheless by his own exertions atiained a 
perfect knowledge ef the French, and a cursory one of the 
Greek and Hebrew. Nor was he ignorant of the elements of 
hysicks, astronomy, mathematicks, and navigation ; and in 
theological and philosophical knowledge in general he stood 
high in repute. Burt his chief delight was poetry; and to 
his friends it is well kn sometimes composed a 
poem with as much facility as a merchant would write a letter 
on the ordinary concerns of busjness; so that many of his pro« 
ductions may be considered as mere extempore effusions. Yet, 
with these anconmon abilitics he was modest and diflident; and 
far better would it have been for himself and his family had he 
duly appreciated bis own me! rit, heen Jess prodiyal and absti ected 
Yn his ideas, and made mev and manner: more his study.” 
He published, amongst other works, “.\ general History of the 


British 
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‘mors, preacned in the Parish Church of Sé Mary: 
le-Bow, in the Years 1769, 1770, and 1771; for the 
Lecture’ founded by the Hon. Robert Boyle, Esq. 

“By the Rev. Dr. Henry Owen, Rector of St. Olave, 

- Hart-Strect; and Fellow of the Royal Society.” 8vo, 

“ Fragmenta duo Plutarchi *,” published by 

-Thomas ‘Tyrwhitt, esq. a single shect, 8vo, .~” 

» A new Hdition-+ of Hutcbinson’s “ KYPOY ITAL 

“ AETA,” 8yo. sai dhe ; 

--“ The Antiquities of Herculaneum. Translated;y, 

‘from the. Italian, by Thomas: Martyn t and John ~ 


British Empire in America ; including 4ll the Countries in North 
* Amevica and the West Indies, ceded Ly the Peace. of Puris, 1770." 
@ vols. Svo. —“ The Prostitute, a Poem, 17715” - “© Choice 
Emblems, 1772 ;” ° Fables of Flower, 17733" “A general 
iistory of Ireland ;. from the earliest Accounts to the present 
‘Time, 1772,” 2 vols. 8vo; “Evelina, a Poem, 1773;" and “The 
Four Seasons, a Poem, 1774 3" which was ‘a wretched fricassee 
in rhyme, of sume passages in Thomson's charming work on 
_that subject.” : : 

ek ee Fragmenta hee Plutarchi hue usque, ut opinor, inedita, 
“ex Codice manuscripto; qui inter, Harleianos, i. Museo Britan-» 
‘nico asservatur, N.5G12, ¥ ¥pis deseribere, non quod 
ipse de illis magailicd nimis sentirem, sed u proposito .bujus 
fguess exemplo, homines oliosos, et eos prasertim quibus Biblio- 
Ahecarum cura demandata est, ad codices manuse riptos diligentius 
excutiendos stimularem.” © Editor's Advertisement,—Sce p. 148, 

+ In the Course of printing this Volume Mr, Bowyer made an 

accurate “ Index to the places of the N 2.” which is inserted in 
a later Edition of the Volume, 1781. ie 2 
¢ Mr. Thomas Martyn. is one of the ‘three sons of Mr. Joba 
vn, the ye at. Professor of Botany at. Cainbridge 
ee VOLTS p. 463), by Eulalia, youngest <laughter of the Rev, 
in King, D. Ds rectar of Chelsca, and prebendary of York, 
ediniited first at Emanuel College, Cainbridge; 
Jegree of BLA. 1756; he was clected thence 
ney college; proceeded A.M. 1759; and 
—-In 1761 he was clected Professor of Botany in the 
idve, in the reo of hi father; who had 
d that office, after having filed it most ably for nearly 
vhirty years——Mr, T. Martyn was ene of those patriotic gentle. 
mien who established the Socisty for the buprovement of Naval 
Architecture. He has published, “<A Sermon for Addenbrooke's 
i f: ar, a, Catalogue of the 
ouuty of Cambridge, disposed 
S. Merbntiones Cantabrig. 
Lefguad, saipre 
be hhended — 
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Lettice, Bachelors of Divinity and Fellows of Sid- 
ney College, Cambridge. Vol, I. - Containing the 
Pictures ;” 4to, ‘This‘Translation was not continued.. 


hended in thirteen. botanical Excursions: ‘To’ which are added, 
Lists of the more rare Plants growing in many Parts of England 
and Wales, 176. 3. ‘A short Account of the late Donation 
of a Botanic Garden to the University. of Cambridge, by the: 
Rev. Dr. Walker, Vice-master. of Trinity College 3. with Rules 
and Orders for the Government of it. Camb. 1763,” “4to—— 
In 1770 he favoured’ the publick with his Father's very Teained 
{Dissertations and Critical Remarks upon the Afneids of V ing, 
containing, among other interesting . Particulars, “a full Vins 
dication of the Poct from the Charge of an Anachronism with” 
regard to the Foundation of Carthage ;" to which is prefixed an 
execllent and copious Account of his Father and his Writings ¢ 
comprizing also many interesting particulars of the earlier 
branches of the family; also of their near relation (by marriage), 
Dr, Thomas Hodges, Vicar of Kensington, one’ of’ the Assefably 
of Divines, and, after the Restoration, Dean of Herefc 1, and 
Rector of St. Peter's Cornhill; whose second son, Nathanaek 
Hodges, M.D. stayed in London, and aitended patients unhurt 
during the great Plague. Memoirs likewise are given of Patrick 
Blair, M.D. E.R.S 3. William Sherard, Lb. D. F.R. S.;. Johy 
James Dillenius, M.D. 3 Mr. Vincent Bacon, F. B.S. a surgeon 
and apothecary; Charles Deering, M.D. (who came over to 
England first in the, train of a Foreign Ambassador, and afters: 
wards practised physick at Nottingham) ; and Walter Vullideph 
(amannensis to Dr. Douglas, who afterwat tded at Antigua) ; 
Mr. Richard Bradley, F.&.8.; the Rev. Dr: John King, rector 
of Chelsea, and his son, Mr: John Ki inford; with ex- 
tracts of Letters to and from Dy. Patrick B) air, Me. Miller the 
celebrated Botanist, Mr. Houston,: the Rev, Mr. Arnald of Emas, 
nuel College, Dr. Mead, Mr, Knapton, &.° Mr. Martyn published 
also “ The English Connoisseur,” in two-small volumes, 12mo, 
“Cutalogus Horti Botanici Cantabrigiensis, 1771," vn, with his. 
botanical Lectures, and a Plan of the Garden’, prefixed to a 
second Edition, 1772! A Translation, from the Ttalian, of the 
First Volume of the Antiquities of Herculaneum, 1773 (a3 no~ 
ticed above)’ Elements of Natural History.~ Letters on the Ele- 
ments of Botany, from the French of J, 4, with addi- 
tional Letters. Botanical Plates tilustrativé of Linniens's S 
of Vegetables. Sketch of a Tour through Swisserland, v 
an accurate Map, 1787."* Mr. Martyn also tnade considerable” 
Additions and Improvements to the ninth Edition of «The Gen-" 
tleman’s Guide in his Tour through France, &e:? 1737. «A 
Tour through Italy: containing full Directions for trav cling / 
in that interesting Country; with ample C alogucs of every” 
Thing that is curious in Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, &¢. -, 
Some Observations on. the: Natural History, and very particular . 
Descriptions of the four principai Cities, Rome, Florence, Naples, ; 
and "> 
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The Original * of this celebrated Work had_bs 
printed at the expence of his. Neapolitan Majesty}. 


and Venice, with thelr Environs. With a coloured Chart.” 1791, 
&vo. “Aranei, of, the Natural History of Spiders,” a large 
quarto volume, ‘‘ The Language of Botany, being a Dictionery 
of the Terms made Use of in that Science, principally by Linnwus, 
with familiar Explanations; and an Attempt to establish signi 
cant English Terms, 1793,” Svo, He:has also lately favoured.:the 
publick with a much-improved edition of “ Miller's Gardenex’s 
and Botanist’s Dictionary,” in four volumes folio, 1807; dedcated 
to'Sir Joseph Banks; to which he has for the. first time added, 
*¢9 eomplete Enumeration and Description of all Plants hithertg 
known, with their Generic and Specific Characters, Places: : 
Growth, ‘Timies of Flowering, and Uses both medicinal a 
economical. With the Addition of all the modern Improve» 
ments in. Landscape Gardening, and in the Culture of Trees, 
Plants, and Fruits, particularly in the various Kinds of Hot- 
houses and Forcing-frames.” ‘ bs 
Dr, John Lettice was formerly Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, - 
Cambridge; where he procecded regularly, B.A. 1761; Mv A. 
1764; B.D.1771; and D.D. 17973 and is now a Prebendary 
of Chichester; vicar of Peesmarsh, Sussex ; and chaplain to the 
present Marquis of Douglas. — Dr. Lettice is also te author of 
the following works: ‘ Letters on a Tour through various Parte 
of Scotland, in the Year 1792. Lond. 1794," 8vo; which possesses 
great merit, and is highly curious and entertaining. “ ae 
mortality of the Soul: a Poem, trom the Latin of Isaac-Hawtit 
Browne, Translated by John Lettice, B.D. late Fellow of Syd- 
ney College, Cambridge. ‘fo which is added, the original Poem; 
with a Commentary and Annotations by the Translator,” 8vo, 
** A Sermon on the peculiar Necessity of renewed vigorous exer- 
tions on the Part of the Clergy, in the present extraordinary 
Conjuncture, for the Support of Religion, Peace, and Order, 
in the Christian World; preached at the Primary Visitation of 
the Lord Bishop of Chichester, August 20, 1798.” —The following 
elegant, truly poetical, and pathetic epitaph, by Dr. Lettice, is in- 
acribed on the tomb of his Sister, in St. Martin’s church, Leicester? 
« Here lieth the body of Many Letrice, a 
who departed this life June 11,1770, aged $4.- 
Now, should this tomb the stranger’s step arrest, 
The virtues of its tenant to proclaim, 
He'd judge the eulogy by flatt’ry drest, 
Or ostentation catching at a name. 
Then silent rest her unambitious tomb: : 
She needs no fame sepulchral praises breathe: 
Affection drops its tribute in their room, aye ot 
And her own conscience twines th’ immortal wreath.” 
*-See a good account of it in the Appendix to the Monthly”. 
Review, vol. XLVI. p. 629.’ 1 Lots 
+ ‘A Translation of so very great a Work, ought, perhaps, - 
for the honour of this country, to -have been formed ay 
‘unt 
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ay Key to the New Testament ;” by the Reverend 
Dr. Thomas Percy, Rector of Wilbye, and Vicar 


‘ander the patronage and support of Royal munificence. It 
fas not to be imagined that private persons could sustain 
ag extraordinary a weight of expence without the aid of a 
yery large subscription; a much larger one, indeed, than 
could (in our apprehension) be expectéd, from the amount of 
- the sum required,. and from the peculiar nature of the subject, 
in which only the learned and the cuvicus, the lovers of the 
arts, and the admirers of virti, could be yreatly interested; and 
_ggthey are, by no means, a majority of the reading part of the 
‘food people of England. This mode of publication was, how- 
“ever, adopted; and a considarable number of geutle:nen have so 
far counienanced the attempt, as to fill up a respectable list of 
subscribers. But, as this list proved not extremely numerous, 
vomething beyond the bare purchase of a copy of the Work, at 
the fixed price, -was certainly requisite, to atfurd the encourage- 
ment due to so hazardous an undertaking; and to have effectu+ 
ally prevented those complaints which, with real concern, we 
find the ingenious Translators emphatically, though modestly, 
uttering, in their Prefatory Discourse.—From this Discourse we 
learn, that it is now more than five years since the Proposals 
for this Work were first published. The Translators then flats 
tered themselves that they were engaged in an undertaking, 
which, at least, ‘might prove acceptable to the publick.” The 
Griginal, they observe, beside its being in a language not uni- 
versally read, ‘ was not then to be obtained, but either as a mark 
of Royal favour, or at an enormous expence.’ Beside these con- 
siderations, they, farther, deemed it ‘no absurd supposition, that, 
in an age so liberal as the present, a competent number among . 
persons of rank and fortune might be found, who would be glad 
to see this celebrated Work in an English dress; and, at the 
same time, have an opportunity of encouraging English Artists.’ 
The event, however, we are sorry to learn, ‘ has not justified the 
supposition; for the Translators tind themselves imuch more 
obliged to their friends, than to those from whom alone they 
had expected support in so expensive an undertaking,’ — But 
these Gentlemen had one adverse stroke to receive, of which 
they had not cven the smallest apprehension. ¢ Little did they 
imagine,’ Wwe are told, ‘that such humble members, as they are, of 
the Republic of Letters, could attract the resentment of Crowned 
Heads; little, indeed, did they expect that the serenity of the 
Court of the Two Sicilies and Jerusalem could be disturbed by 
any publication. of theirs, ‘which meddled not with politicks, 
morality, or religion: yet in these suppositions they find them- 
selves as much mistaken as in the first; for their Royal Adversary, 
after attempting to stifle the work, from an imagination as false 
as it was ridiculous, that so respectable a Body as the University 
of Cambridge itself was engaged in the publication, was pleased 
to order that the book, which was not to be commonly purchased 
+ before, 
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of Easton Manditt, in “Northafiptonshive faftdis 
wards Dean of Carlisle, and now Bishop of Dra« 
more * in Ireland! ; 8vo. 


before, for fear it might become of small value if it lost its. vanity. 
should be sold at a price greally below the prime gost: in order, 
it may be presumed, to suy rsede the Translation, and distress 
the Translators by onderselling them. *-—From the foregoing ae- 
count of his Nes apolitan Majesty’s condnet, th seoms to he a 
litdeness in this Royal jealousy, which may ten to sink the share 
of reputation he had possibly acquired, among the friends of 
learning, and of the beawx arts, by that magnificent pubiiention, 
which opencd to their 2 Ty vie W some of the choicest treasured 
of Antiquity.—In trith, we must further observe, that the rea 
lity of this Prince’ regard for the fine arts, and for the study of 
the Antient: sined to be somewhat equivocal; 
from the str 1ts been made of the valuable re- 
mains of Hereula vn, through the notorious utissaanagement 
of the work: originally undertaken for their preservation; and, 
especially, from “his 0 foag newleeting to lay open the ruins of 
Pompeii to the inspeciion of ‘the Fearner worl Jo Notwiths 
standing these discourageents, Mr, Martyn and his ingenious 
Associate, procced to inform us, that their Transtation, and the 
engravit are at length tinished ; and in aimanner’ they hope, 
© that will not prove displeasi ing to the subscribers, or disgre 

ful to the British Artists.” Monthly Review, vol. NLVUIL. p.i 

* The literary talents of this worthy Prelate need no encom 
In1761 he published, “Hau Kiou Choaan, or the pleasing History, a 
Chinese Romanceg, in four drodecimo volumes; a trans: 
theChinesclanguage, revised froma manuscript (dated 1719) founds, 
among the papers of a gentleman who bad Jarge concerns in the — 
Hast-IndiaCompany, and who occasionally resided niuch atCanton, 
in 1764appeared “The Song of Solomon, newly translated from the 
original Hebrew, with a Commentary and Annotations,” Svo; and 
in 1765 he presented theépublick with a very clegant and curious 
work, under the title of © Reliqnes of Anticnt English Poetry ; 
consisting of Old Heroic Ballads of our earlier Poets (chiefly of 
the Lyric Kind), together with some few of later Date,” 3 vols. 
small Syos His other publications are, A Sermon, ‘preached 
before the Sons of the Clergy, at their Anniversary Meeting” at 
St. Paru’s, May 12, 1769," 4to. “The Hermit of Warkworth; 
a Northumberland Ballad; in Three Fits, or Cantoes, 1771," 4to. 
“A Key to the New Testament, 773,” Sve. A Second Edi- 
tion of the ‘ Reliques of Antic Poetry” was published in 
1775, a third in 1794; and a fourti: is now in the press, 

In 1777 the Rev. John Bowle addressed a printed Letter to 
Dr. Perey, announcing a new and classical Edition ef. Don 
Quixote.” 5 

In 1780 the Editor of these Memoirs was indebted to him: 
for many useful communications for the “Seleet Collecting - 
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‘ «The Anglo-Saxon Version from the Historian 
Orosius, by Jéilfred the Great; together with an 
English Translation frow the Anglo-Saxon; [by 
the Hon. Daines Barrington}. Printed for Samuel 


Baker * and George Leich, ia York-street; Svo. 





“Rry. Sm, When these Miscellanies are inseribed to a Percy, 
T place them under the most auspicious neler, ‘Lhe Reliques of 
Autient Poetry, with which you obliged the world in your younger 
years, would, independent of al} other elaine, have pointed you 
out as a proper Patron to th itive Remains. But, excel- 
lemt as your own Publications are, il is neither tu them, nor to 
your elesated station in life, that L pay this disinterested tribute. 
Happy in a nity Conneaion, which, however remotely, en- 
titles me to claim Relationship with the Poet Cleiveland (ex- 
tracts from whose Works will add mevic to a future vohnue of 
this Collection), J} am proud to have it known that the Dein of 
Carlisle derives his deseent from the same Family, his father's 
mother having been niece to the Bard ubove mentioned; a 
Faunily distinguished in private life for having produced a suc- 
cession of most excellent Clergymen, tveading in the steps of 
their venerable ancestor, the Rev. ‘Thomas Cleiveland, father of 
the Poet, who is upon record for his very worthy character and 
most excuplary life, “That urbanity, Sir, with which you re- 
cognized me as of kin to you, aud the friendship DT hive since in 
consequence experienced from you, ie they have made an indeli- 
ble impression, demmeuad the warm acknowledgments with which 
these Volumes are moet respectfully presented, by, Sir, your very 
much obliged, and faidifil humble servant, J.Nrcuors,” 

When promoted to the Mitre, { was under further obligations 
in the * History of Hinckley,” 1752. And for many of the curious 
anecdotes and literary informiuion to be found in the Edition 
of the Tatler with Uhaustions and Notes, bis ieal, biogra- 
phical, and crit al, published in six octavo volumes, in the year 
1786, the publick is indebted to Bp. Percy, though the Work 
was finished and edited by the Rev. Dr. Jobn Calder. 

Dr. Perey had, seon aftor the year 1760, prececded very far at 
the press with an wahnivable edition of * Sarres’s Poems,” and 
also with a gvod edition of the Works of Villiers Duke of Buck- 
inghan; both which, from a variety uf cugses, Feu ained many 
years unfinished in ‘the warchouse of Mir. Tonzon in the Savoy, 
but were resumed in 1795, and acarly browzht to a conclusion ; 
when the wholc impression ef both works was unfortunately 
consumed by the fire in Red Lion Passage in isos, 

* Mr. Samuel Baker was for many years distinguished as an 
eminent Bookseller; and published several good Catalogues of 
Books, at marked prices, between the year's 1757 and 1777. He 
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“A brief State of the Principles of Church Au- 
thority *,” 8vo. 


The Literary World was this year. gratified by . 


the publication of the then lately discovered Frag-. 
ment of Livy; which Mr. Markland desired: Mr. 
Bowyer to send him +, with a remark, that “rhany, 
he fancied, would buy the Fragment, who never 
read a line in the Author ¥.” 

“€ Index Nummorum’ omnium Imperatorum, 
Augustarum et Casarum, & Julio Cesare usque 
ad Postumum, qui tam in Roma et Coloniis, quam 
in Grecia, Egypto, et aliis locis, ex wre magni 
moduli signabantur,” 4to. By Charles Combe §, 
esq. M.D. F.R.S. 


Leigh, who was many years his partner in York-street; and by 
his great nephew Mr. Samuel Sotheby, now partner with Mr, 
Leigh in the Strand. Mr. Baker retired from business a few: 
Load before his death to a delightful villa which he built at 

oodford Bridge, near Chigwell in Essex. .He died in 1778; 
and left his property to his nephew, Mr. John Sotheby. 

The following dates, from three flat stones in the chureh-yard 
of St. Paul Covent Garden, record the deaths of Mr. Baker's’ 
mother, his own, &c. &c. : Sa 

‘ «Mrs. Ann Baker, May 27, 1766, aged 87 ; 

Mrs. Rebecca Baker, of York-street, Feb, 18, 1768, aged 68 ; 
Mr. Samuel Baker, April 24, 1778, aged 66, ‘ 
Mr. John Sotheby, Noy. 1, 1807, aged 67. 
Harriet Sotheby, wife of Samuel Sotheby, Bookseller ; 
born 23 Jan. 1775, died 9 July 1808 ; 
the best of women, of wives the perfectest.” 

* This well-written and judicious ‘Tract was by the Author of 
the “ Letters of a Christian Whig,” already noticed in pp. 131, 13¢,. 

+ See Letters of Mr. Markland on this head, vol. IV, p. 361. 

} This remark is very pretty, but rather too strong: “ who 
never have read, or never will ‘read the whole,” would have 
been sufficient. One may well wonder why such people: should 





act so; but three good reusons inay be given: .1: ‘Phe Tittle y 


“trouble-and time bestowed on two or three pages, in comparison 
of five or six large quartos. 2. It affording fashionable talk. 
&. The chance of some new fact turning up. 7. F. ° 

§ This worthy gentleman, most eminently skilful in his pro- 
fessional character in the practice of Midwifery, has long also 

been distinguished as a first-rate reaps of Medals; a science 

. da which, perhaps, he is only excelle by his son, Taylor Comba, 

esq. who, with the highest degree of credit to himself, and to" 
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_ _ In this year Mr. Bowyer corrected a new Edition 
of. Schrevelius's Lexicon, and added a considerable 
number of words collected in the course of his own 
studies *. These are distinguished by an asterisk. 
The Lexicons of Hederic and of Buxtorf, the 
Latin ones of Faber-{ and Littleton, and the English 


daliic department in the British Museum. He afterwards dis- 
‘tiiguished himself by “ Nummorum veterum Populorum et. Ur- 
bium, qui in Museo Gulielmi Hunter asservantur, Descriptio 
Figuris illustrata. Oper& et Studio Caroli Combe, S.R. et 5.A. 
Lond. Soc. 178%.” —*‘ Dr. Combe, it is well known in the learned 
circles, formed a literary association with Dr. Parr and the fate 
Mr. Henry Homer, for the purpose of publishing a most splendid 
and complete Edition of Horace. Mr. Homer, though an accurate 
editor of editions of the prose classicks, was not perhaps competent 
togive much assistance to an undertaking likethe present yet such 
was the conscientious diligence which he exerted to fulfil his en- 
gagements with the publick, and such the vexations and disap- 
ointments which he experienced in the course of his exertions, 
that this Work may, we believe, with truth, be said to have hastened 
his end. Dr. Parr, the Atlas so competent to the sole support of 
the’burden, was so much encumbered with avocations of a prior 
claim, that, owing to this and other causes, he could not, we believe, 
performhisengagements. Thus did thewhole undertaking devolve 
on Dr. Combe.—-An edition, however, of Horace, in two volumes, 
quarto, was published by him, in 1793, which displayed a most 
magnificent specimen of the typographic art, and may justly 
claim the recommendation of containing the best Index to the 
Works of Horace which is extant. It is dedicated to the late 
Lord Mansfield, an engraving of whom is prefixed. Some 
errors in’ the Greek quotations, which occur in the notes; 
caught the eagle eyes of the gigantic proficient in that language, 
who was originally to have shared the labour of this edition; 
and an_ excellent Review of the Work, which appeared in the 
British Critick, was justly ascribed to his pen. Upon this a 
pamphlet was published, intituled, “A Statement of Facts rela: 
tive to the Behaviour of the Reverend Dr. Parr to the late Mr, 
Henry Homer and Dr. Combe, in order to point out the False- © 
hood and Malignity of Dr. Pasi’s Attack in the British Critick on 
the character of Dr. Combe ;” which was answered by a Pam- 
phlet, of very superior merit, from the pen of Dr. Parr, intituled, 
« Remarks on the Statement of Dr. Charles Combe, by an oora- 
sional writer in the British Critick.” Living Authors, vol. I. p. 110, 
* Re-printed in 1781 from his corrected copy. : 
« ¢ Mr. Bowyer had an intention of re-publishing this valuable 
Lexicon in a nore .commodious manner, by changing its pre- 
nu sent 
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Dictionary of Bai!-y, were all considerably enlarged 
by him: these additions-are still in MS. 

His Greek ard Latin Grammars in general, and 
particularly such of them as he had. in common ‘use 
when at School and at College, are filled with such 
curious explanatory Notes, as bear the most con- 
vincing marks of consummate critical knowledge in 
those languages; and that knowledge he apphed-in a 
special manuer to the advancement of Sacred Learn- 
ing. It was his constant custom, in the course of 
his reading, to note down every thing which he 
thought might contribute to illustrate any peer 
of Séripture, especially of the Greek Testament. {n 
pursuance of this method, it is hardly to be con- 
ceived what a number of useful and curious remarks 
stand inserted in the margin of his Theological 
Books, which may greatly contribute to improve 
future editions... 

His interleaved Bible, filled with learned Notes, 
TE had the pleasure of presenting to my worthy 

"Relation, the Rev. John Pridden, M. A. F.S. A. 
+. Qn two books in particular he bestowed much 
pains; viz. Leigh’s* “ Critica Sacra, 1662 ;" and 


gent radical form into an alphabetical one. 7 began the Faber, 
and wrote part of the first sheet for him. But as I found the 
profit was intended for himself, and the labour for me, I dropt 
it. If you and a few more printers could do it, it would make 
the best Latin Dictionary now extant; and the sale would beat 
the Ajngworth.” Rev. Edward Clarke to J. Nichols. Sed Q.? 

* Sir Edward Leigh, son of Henry Leigh, esq. was born at 
Shawell in Leicestershire, March 24, 1602-3, the day on which 
Queen Elizabeth died. He was educated in grammar by Mr. 
Vee, of Walshall in Staffordshire ; and was afterwards under the 
‘tuition of Mr. William Pemble, a commoner of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford; where, having proceeded in Arts, 1623, he removed to 
the Middle Temple, and studicd the Law. The plague forcing 
him out of London in 1625, he went to France, farther to im- 
prove himsclf; and, after his return, spent some years at the 
‘Temple, in the study not only of the Law, but Divinity and 
History; in both which he proved a man of eminence. "After 
some time he retired to Banbury, and was a constant hearer of 
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Du-Gard’s “Lexicon Greci. Testamenti : Alphs- 
beticum, 1660,” a Work excellently calculated 


the King at Oxford. He was afterwards appointed, with Mr. 
Selden, “Mr. Francis Rous, Mr. Bulstrode Whitlocke, &c. to sit 
in the Assembly of Divines; wheré he conducted himself’ as well 
and as learnedly as most of the Divines themselves. He was 
also a Colonel of a regiment for the Parliament, Custos Rotu- 
Jorum for the county of Stafford; but, bemg numbered with 
those Presbyterian members who were turned out of the House 
of Commons by the Army, Dec. 6, 1646, because he voted his 
Majesty's concessions satisfactory, he thenceforward betook him- 
self wholly to study; and from that period to the Kestoration. 
employed himself principally in Literature. He married Anne, 
daughter of Sir John Fermor, of Easton Neston in Northamp- 
tonshire; died June 2, 1671, at Rushall Hall in Statfordshires 
and was buried in the chancel of that chureh. There are two . 
éngraved portraits of him: 1. “ Edward Leigh, esq. M.A. of both 
Universities ;” 2. ‘* Edward Leigh, esq. M.A. of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, ext. 60, 1660, J. Chantry, &c.”—The various books © 
which he published are an abundant proof of his great industry, 
and extensive Jearning ; particularly his critical and theological 
works, the chief of which are his “ Critica Sacra” and his Body 
of Divinity.” Their titles are, 1. ‘« Select and choice Observa- 
tions concerning the twelve first Caesars, &c. Oxon. 1635," Svo; 
to which he added six more, mahing up the number eighteen, 
which were printed with the former, in another edition, The 
observations on the rest that followed were made by Henry 
Leigh, the Author's eldest son, M. A. of Magdalen Hall; which, 
being printed with the former at London, 1657, Svo, had this 
title put to them, “Anatecta Casarum Romanorun.”  After- 
wards they were illustrated with their effigies and coins, Lon- 
don, 1664, Svo; and in another edition, which came out .in 
1670, 8va, they had Observations of the Greek Emperors added 
to then by the same hand. 2. ‘*‘I'reatise of Divine Promises, in 
five Books, London, 1633 ;” there again the third time, 1650; 
and the fourth in 1657, Svo. 3. ‘*Critica Sacra, or the Hebrew 
Words of the Old, and of the Greck ofthe New Testament, 
London, 1689 and 1646,” 4to; there.again in two parts, folio, 
1662: in which bock the Author expressing great skill in’ the 
languages, had respect and kindness shewn him by the learned 
Usher, primate of Ireland. 4. ‘‘ Supplement to the Critica Sacra, 
Lond. 1662,” fol. 5. “A Treatise of Divinity, in Three Books, 
London, 1648, 1651,” Svo. 6. ‘ The Saints Encouragement 
in Evil Times; or, Observations concerning the Martvrs in ge- 
neral, London, 1648,” 8vo. 7. ‘Annotations on all the New 
‘Testament, London, 1650," fol. §. “A Philological Commen- 
tary; or, an Illustration of the most obvious and useful Words 
2 the Paw with thoir Mctinctions and divere Aceritatiane ee 
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for the use of schools, and young students in Divi- 
nity*; shewing the purpose, not only of a Lexicon, 


Records and Memorials never printed, London, 1652, 1658, 
1671,” Svo, dedicated to William L'Isle, esq. one of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Great Seal of England, 165%.” 9. A 
System or Hody of Divinity, in ten Books, London, 1654 and 
1662,” fol. 10, “Treatise of Religion and Learning, in six 
Books, London, 1656," fol.; which book, lying dead on the 
Bookseller's hands, had this title put to it in 1663; ‘ Foelix 
Consortium; or, a fit Conjuncture of Religion and Learning, 
in one entire Volume, consisting of six Books,” &c.. From 
which Treatise William Crowe of Suffolk, master of the Free- 
school at Croydon in Surrey, took many things when he com- 
posed his “ Elenchus Scriptorum in sacram Scripturam, &e. 
London, 1672,” Svo. 11. “ Choice French Proverbs, London, 
1657, 1664,” 8vo. 12. ‘Annotations on the five Poetical Books of 
the Old Testament, viz. Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Canticles, London, 1657,” fol. 13. ‘ Second Considerations of 
the High Court of Chancery, &c, London, 1658,” 4to, 14, ““Eng- 
Jand described; or, the Counties and Shires thereof briefly 
handled, London, 1659,” S8vo, copied mostly from Camden. 
15. “Choice Observations on all the Kings of England, from. 
the Saxons to the Death of King Charles 1.; London, 1661,” 
Svo. 16. “ Three Diatribes, or Discourses; 1. Of Travel; 2. Of 
Money; 3. Of Measuring, &c. London, 1671," 8vo. This book 
js called, in another edition, 1680, ‘‘The Gentleman’s Guide, in 
three Discourses,. &c.” He also published, 17. ““ The Magi- 
strate’s Authority, in two Sermons, London, 1647,” 4to, penned 
by Christopher Cartwright, B.D. and minister at York; to which 
our author Leigh put a preface, to vindicate himself against a 
lying pampbiet, as be calls it, which intitles him ‘a man of a 
fiery disposition, and one generally made chairman upon any 
business that doth concern the Clergy.” 

* « Mr. William Du-Gard, an eminent school-master and 
learned man, was the sun of Henry Du-Gard, a clergyman, and 
born at Bromsgrove in Worcestershire, in 1606. He was in- 
structed in classical learning at a school in Worcester; and from 
thence sent, in 1622, to Sidney college, Cambridge. In 1626 
he took the degree of B.A.; and that of M. A. in 1630. Soon 
after he was appointed Mester of Stamford school in Lincoln- 
shire; from whence, in 1637, he was elected Master of the Free- 
‘school in Colchester. He, resigned the care of this school Jan, 
1642-3; and May 1644 was chosen Head Master of Merchant- 
taylors school in London. ‘This school flourished exceedingly 
under his influence and management; but for shewing, as was 
thought, too great an affection to the Royal cause, and especially 
for being concerned in printing Salmasius’s Defence of Charles I. 
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by exhibiting all the words of the Greek Testament, 
as they stand in the text, with their explanations. 
and inflections; but answering, likewise, the end of: 


printing-office, which he valued at one thousand pounds, seized. 
"That he was very well affected to Charles {. and to the royal 
interest, appears from a curious Register he kept of his School, 
which is still extant in Sion-college Library, wherein are entered 
two Greek verses, on the beheading of that Monarch, to this 
effect: “Charles, the best-of Kings, is fallen by the hands of 
‘eruel and wicked men, a martyr for the laws of God and of his 
country.” There are also two more Greek verses on the burial of 
Oliver Cromwell's Mother in Westminster Abbey, to this effect : 
« Here lieth the mother of a cursed son, who has been the ruin of 
two kings, and of three kingdoms.” However, it was not for these 
verses that he was dismissed the School, but for being concerned 
in printing Salmasius’s Book, as we learn from the following 
memorandum in the same Register: “Februar. 20, 1649, & con~ 
cilio novi stats ab archididascalatds officio summotus, et in car- 
cerem Nove Porte conjectus sum; ob hane precipu® causam, 
qndd Claudii Salmasii librum, qui inscribitur ‘ Defensio regia 
pro Carolo primo, ad serenissimum regem Carolum secundum 
legitimum heredem et successorem,’ typis mandandum cura- 
veram: typographeo insuper integro spoliatus, ad valorem mille 
Bbrarum minima: nihil jam reliquum habens, unde victum 
queram uxori el sex liberis. [Note, itis a singular circum~ 
stance that Milton’s Defensio pro Populo Anglicano was printed 
Typis-Dugardianis, 2 curious refinement in Retaliation.]—Being 
soon released from this confinement, he opened, April 1650, a pri- 
yate school, on Peter's Hill, London; but, in September, was re- 
slored to his former station, by means of the same Council of State 
who had caused him to be removed. There he continued with great 
success and credit, till about 1662; when he was dismissed for 
breaking some orders of the Merchant-taylors, though he had been 
publicly warned and adtnonished of it before. He presented a 
Remonstrance to them upon that occasion, but to no purpose + 
whereupon he opened a private school in Coleman-street, July 
3661, and, by March following, had gathered a hundred and 
ninety-three schol so great was his reputation, and the fame 
of his abilitics. He lived a very litle while after, dying in 1662. 
He gave by will several hooks to Sion-college Library. He pub- 
lished some few pieces for the use of his Schools; as, 1. Lexicon 
Greci Testamenti alphabeticum ; una cum explicatione gram~- 
matich voeum singularum, jn usum tironum. Necnon Concor- 
dantia singulis dictionibus apposité, in usum theologia candi- 
datorum, 1660. 2%. Rhetorices compendium, 8vo. 3. Luciani 
Sanosatensis dialogorum sclectorum libri duo, cum interpreta< 
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a Concordance, in a compendious form. Both 
which he left accurately corrected and much en- 
larged. These he often wished, in his latter days, 
‘he had been able to publish, for the use of Schools, 
and the benefit of young Students in Divinity.- The 
first of them, full of Critical Notes, was presented 
to the late Rev. Dr. Henry Owen. The latter is 
still in my possession. 

In the same year, amongst other works, Mr. 
Bowyer printed, 

Anew Edition of the First Volume of « Dialogues 
of Lucian; from the Greek *,” {By Mr. John Carr-+- 


* This Volume (first published in 1765) was followed by the 
Second in 1779; the Third in 1783; the Fourth and Fifth in 
1798.— Lucian, who, among the Authors of Antiquity, stands 
almost alone in the wats of humour, has at length had justice done 
to his facetious Dialogues, in an English Translation. Nor is it 
80 very extraordinary that we have had no adequate Translation 
before. The task is not so easy as it may appear upon a slight 
idea: to strike off the peculiar genius and character of antient 
humour, and at the same timne to preserve the ease and freedom 
of our own language, requires a considerable share of taste and 
judgment. Be such then the present Translator's praise, if the 
Publick, on perusing a small specimen, shall be willing to allow 
it.— The Author, in his Preface, seems to be angry, on some 
account or uther, at the Mouthly Rev iewers ; but our resents 
ments are always sacrificed to justice.” MLR, teow, XLIX 161, 

+t Of this modest but very learned School-master, into whom the 
spirit of Lucian appears to have been tran. fused, no memorials 
have any where been preserved ;_ a circumstance the more to be 
regretted, as many inen now living, of considerable eminence, 
were indebted to him for the rudiments of their education, 

In 1760, soon after the appearance of a v 'y popular work, 
he published «The Life and Opinions of Tristrain Shandy, Gen- 
tleman, vol. III.;” which the Monthly Reviewers judiciously 
pronounced to be “ not genuine ;” adding, that the real Conti- 
nuation of « Tristram Shandy” by the Author of the two first 
volumes, was advertised to be published by Mr. Dodsley, who 
had the good fortune to purchase the copy of the whole, At 
the end of the year 1763 he published “ Filial Piety,” a Mock- 
heroic, in a small folio; “a Poem not destitute of humour ; 
Dulness being: the Parent to whom this droll Writer addresses. his 

- “Filial Piety.” This was followed, early in 1764, by a small 
Poem, in folio, intituled, “ Extract of a private Letter to a 
Critic, by J. Carr." “He published in 1765, ‘* Eponina, a Dra- 
matic Essay, addressed to the Ladies; which did not obtain. 
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(afterwards Dr. Carr), then Master of the Grammar- 
school at Hertford.] This Translation is considated 


and perhaps did not deserve, any high degree of commendation, 
“This: Poem is conceived in no disagreeable numbers: but the 
purport of-it is so very private and particular, that the generalit 
of Readers cannot possibly be entertained by it.” Monthly Re- 
view, vol. XXX. p. 323.—In 1765, he published, by way of et- 
periment, the first Volume of his Translation of Lucian’s Dia- 
logues ; which was re-printed, with improvements, in 1774; if. 
which year he also published, for the use of his Scholars at Hert- 
ford, “ Rules for Latin Grammar,” &e.—Mr. Carr was honoured 
with a Doctor's degree, from one of the Scotch Universities,‘ se- 
veral years before his death, which happened June 6, 1807, at 
the age of 76. He had felt a gradual decay for nearly a year 
previous; but on the day of his death was, as he supposed,‘ in 
much bétter health than usual. He lived six hours after he was 
conveyed to hed; appeared to suffer no pain; and expired with- 
out a struggle. Elis Library was soon after sold by auction. 

Tn the dearth of biographical information respecting a friend 
‘whom I hizhly valucd, a literary portrait of himself, as given in 
his Prefaces, shalt be transcribed : 

“ From what little t have been able to conjecture of the spirit 
of those who sit in judgment on Authors, Iam induced to believe, 
that hinnble supplications avail but litte. The imgenuons require 
no soothing. and nothing could soften the hard heart of super- 
cilious sev My few friends, who will read this ‘Translation, 
are not likely to be biassed by any unfair representation of it ; 
and. if it is decried with justics, } shall complain of nothing so 
much as my own folly. 1 only bez of the wanton talkers, who 
have more wit than thev know what to dow ith, that they will 
he graciously pleased to recollect the remonstrance of -Ksop's 
frogs. Before they bestow those angry appellations on dulness, 
which are only due to vice, it might not be altogether amiss, if’ 
they were to consider their duty towards their izhbour. «The 
most inveterate scribbler, who means no harm, is not the worst 
character in a community. And mediocrity, one would think, 
need not appear so abominable in the eyes of stupidity, But it 
is difficult for a man to be convince to his own satis ction of 
lis own scanty intellect, and varivus are the methods made use 
of to shift the imputation to another. When, with an air of 
false modesty, he affects to think himself nothing at all, how. 
little does he wish to be believed! when scorn has found somé 
other object, glad to be safe himself, with hastile joy he eyes 
the victim— que sibi quisque timebat, 

Unius in miseri exitium conversa tulere. 

“Claiming the privilege of being tried by my peers, I beg’ 
leave to except against the following persons as incompetent : 
those who read intending to be angry, those who read expectine: 
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very good; and preserves much of the wit and spirit 
of the original. 


translation that shall in any degree resemble an original, is not 
so very easy as several persons, who have never tried, may ima- 
gine: In order to make a comparison, it will be very useful to 
* understand something of each language. I will put the case, O 
gentle Censor, to thy consoience. If, when thou openest thine, 
eyes upon Juucian, thy prevailing idea be that of crabbed Greek, 
be assured of thy fallibility in this matter. Get more strength, 
and thou wilt learn forgiveness. —To mention one’s own trans- 
gression affords but little delight. But the reader would find 
out mine without any assistance, and I will be beforehand with 
him. . Having been instructed in the laws of translation, it 
would be in vain to deny the presumption of wilful infringe- 
ment. To preserve the sense and spirit and turn and temper 
and wit and genius of an antient author, a translator should 
possess them all himself. He may speak a different language, 
and live ina different age; but little more abatement will be 
made him. This is the law. But where are such translators to 
be found? After Dryden and a few others, what man of genius 
will put on painful shackles, and tamely sit down to translate? 
Who that can be original will be contented with imitation ; and 
especially when imitation is so very imperfect? For, after all 
that can be done, whoever desires to be well acquainted with an 
antient author, must take the trouble of learning his language. 
He will then allow of originals and translations, as of family 
quarrels, that there may be faults on both sides. — There is a 
translation of Lucian, which is commonly called Dryden's, per- 
haps.from a sense of justice to some bookseller, who had paid a 
sum of money that it might be called so. ‘ Unhappy Dryden!" 
The Translation by’ Mr. Francis Hickes{ appears, hy the lan- 
guage, to have been made about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century; at least it was befure that of Jasper Meine: done in 
1638, and published in 1664, Their Translations taken together 
~ extend to only a small part of Lucian. In his dedication to the 
Marquis of Newcastle, Dr. Mayne complains bitterly of persons 
who ‘do defile the English tongue with republick words.” The 
diction, which then prevailed, might very well provoke the good 
Doctor to differ from Longinus, and others, in his opinion con- 
cerning the rise of eloquence —Spence §, according to Lord Dor- 
eet, ‘was so cunning a translator, that a man must read the 
Original to understand the version,’ Mr. Spence's wit has but 
little of the Attic elegance of Lucian, but a great deal of the 
facetious Mr. Punch.—These are all the English Translations of 
Lucian that 1 have seen. That of D'Ablancourt into French 


$ “Certain select Dialogues of Lucian, translated into English, by 
Francis Hickes, with the Life of Lucian prefixed, by Thomas Hickes, 
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“The Origin of Printing, in Two Essays.. 1.'The 
Substance of Dr. Middleton’s Dissertation on. ‘the: 


has been the most read. Though Lucian was no niggard of his 
speech, Monsieur D’Ablancourt found him unlike a Frenchman, 
and new-m»eled him accordingly. Spence’s English is nothing 
more than an aukward copy of D’Ablancourt’s French. —The 
pieces in this Volume do not follow one ancther in the same 
order as in the original. Had I begun translating with an in- 
tention of going through the whole of Lucian’s Works, I might 
probably have observed the common order; though with no 
other reason than the usage of Editors. But no man will wish 
to translate the whole of Lucian, who thinks the world already 
bad cnough, and, though he cannot make it better, does not 
desire to make it worse-—The Editors of other trifles may have 
been misled by learned advisers. Unfortunately for me, my 
errors are all my own. 1 make no part of a little knot of tittle 
authors, who, joining their stock together, launch into the 
deep on a broader bottom. My consolation is that of the single 
adventurer, whose good or bad success affects only himself. No 
‘frowning judge’ can bring my friends to shame. And if, in 
the wonderful variety of every day’s incidents, some scatteréd 
particle of praise should be blown in my way, I will gather it 
up as clean as I can, and greedily devour it, without askinig + 
questions.—I hope no enquiry will be made into the motives of 
this undertaking, of which I confess myself unable to give any 
satisfactory account. The Advertiser of a new Magazine had 
the kindness to offer ‘a work much wanted.’ The world may be 
in need of a new Magazine; but I have some reason. to tiintk, 
that it is not greatly distressed for want of my Translation, 
Persons in distress are apt now and then to complain; and I 
have been peaceably suffered entirely to neglect it for almost 
the nine years assigned to 
* The last and greatest art, the art to blot.” . 
“From this patient forbearance of the publick I conclude, 
that very few will be displeased with me for intending never 
more to trouble them with Proposals for printing a book.—I re- 
turn thanks to the voluntary Subscribers. It was not my fault, 
that a gentleman's name was printed without his consent, nor 
that he does not ‘ understand such odd stuff.’ —- No reckless ia- 
truder appears in the Title-page. The inclemency of reading 
has been known to spend itself there; and a name, unsheltered 
with academical honours, stands less exposed at the end ofa 
Preface. -  Joun Cars.” 
The Second Edition was inscribed : . 
“To the Memory of George Lord Lyttelton, and to the 
Candour of the Publick, this Second Edition of the 
“ While I 
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Origin of Printing in England. 2. Mr. Meér- 
man’s Account of the Invention of the Art at 


First Volume of an attempt to translate Lucian, is de- 
dicated with deference and gratitude. . 

That fire of Genius can be brought 

To kindle only where it ought, 

With virtue nobly. can conform, 

Nor, wild with power, impede a worm; 

When will this futile age afford 

A proof like thee, lamented Lord?" 

And the Author, in a note, adds, ‘ When this Preface ap- 
peared before, I had no intention of continuing the Translation 
in any mode whatever, nor any thoughts of a new Edition, 
But, after some experience of the public favour, I found myself. 
very little disposed to question its propriety; and my Publisher, 
who believes strongly in the mutability of men's dispositions, 
gave me such powerful reasons for a speedy re-publication, that 
i changed my mind. 

He cannot tell, what criticks thought it, 
He only knows, that peopte bought it.” 

The Second Volume is thus introduced in 1779: 

“ Having no better excuse to make for the appearance of this 
Second Volume than the favourable opinion of the Publisher, 
Iam, therefore, the Reader may conclude, not very unwilling 
to admit what has been advanced by a great Author, that Book- . 
sellers are not the worst judges of books, J.C” 

And the Third, in 1786: 7 

‘Some nods of approbation, which were more than my weak- 
ness could resist, have Jed me astray from my intention, and | 
no longer pretend to say where 1 may stop; ‘perhaps not till I 
have gone through every page of Lucian, excepting only ‘such 
reading as is never read,’ and such reading as no sober man will 
write. In ages far remote from the present, men of wit were 
sometimes very dull, and sometimes wanted prudence. To 
creep after dulness, can only scrve to benumb the senses; and 
to revive the language of riot, is not the most decent attempt. 
Several drowsy discourses, with a competent allotment of ribal- 
dry, have been attributed to Lucian by his Editors; the omis- 
sion of which would have done his memory no manner of harm. 
Of this, the reader may judge for himself: Jong dissertations, 
nearly akin to the former, may be met with in almost any preat 
book, and the latter is repeated every evening, with modern 
improvements, in the emphatical English of Broad St. Giles's — 
This continuation, as has been already hinted, owes its appear- 

" ance to the flattering requests of two or three persons, whose 
opinion in literary matters is generally acknowledged of some 
weight. I do not assert, that they have not been too partial to 
me. Tam sure they are better pleased with me than I am with 
myself; which, perhaps, is more than every scribbler can say of 

his 
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Harleim, and its progress to Mentz, with occasio- 
nal Remarks; and an Appendix.” ‘Phe original 


his abettors. ‘The reader will not, I hope, be so uncharitable 
as to suppose, that this is my usual way of spending my time, 
If he kuew me better, he would never fancy, that I have no- 
thing else to do, nobody in this world besides Lucian to attend 
to. Duties far different from conversing with wits, have been 
annexed to my life— 
Quicquid agunt animo votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago diei. 

©] have translated Lucian in an evening, when I was not in 
a temper to face a graver author, and wished to forget every 
unwelcome ocewrence of the day. It scemed not difficult, ox 
jt would not have been done. For, though ‘easy writing is not 
always easy reading,’ I will venture to affirm, that a Translator, 
who finds much difficulty in assuming the spirit of his Author, 
will hardly ever succeed. Sudet multim, frustraque laboret. 
Learning and labour can indeed do wonderful things; they can 
write down the summer's sun, but their high-dried dialogues 
are not Dialogues of Lucian, any more than the alternate roar- 
ing a midnight club.—Boisterous mirth, like dram-drinking, 
enervates while it pretends to invigorate. But Lucian ‘is not 
one of those obstreperous spirits, who break down all the boun- 
daries of order, He has, in his satire, a ceriain gentle air, 
which, where there are faculties to enjoy it, will beget good 
humour, which promotes health; and without health, what is 
learning, or how is it to be acquired ? J. Carns” 

The Fourth and Fifth Volumes, in 1798, are thus concluded; 

« As a Preface 1o this last Volume, I had set about preparing 
a Dissertation on the Works of my Author. I had found.in my 
drawer a bundle of Remarks ready made ; and it could not be a 
painful task, when there was little more left to be done, than to 
collect the scattered opinions of the learned, which, with the 
unlearned, might have passed for my own. Nevertheless, after 
some sober reflexions on the use and abuse of wit, I have changed 
my mind; and give up Lucian, with all his faults, to judge 
duly commissioned, . 

© who read each work of wit 
. With the same spirit that its author writ,” 
only begging them not to forget, that he lived and wroté many 
ages ago; that his education was none of the best; that chastity 
_of style and manners did not then universally prevail, as in these 
happy times ; and that, though he could ran away from his ap- 
prenticeship, his Dialogues could thardly escape some ‘small 
tincture of those in his Uncle's shop. Just as the conversation 
of Lord Bolingbroke, after all his greatness, and with all his 
elegance, might still be traced to the inns of court : 
Nua cemel est imbuta recens servabit odorean 
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idea ‘of this little pamphlet was Mr. Bowyer's*; the 
completion of it his Partner's. The two learned 


> Monsieur Balzac, who desérved‘so wel] of the first person 
singular, when he spoke of himself and his Letters, used to take 
off his beaver; but a Translator, the ninth part of an Author, 
when he is contented with his proportionate share of vanity, and 
in possession of a hat, will be more chary of it. 1 pull off mine, 
this cold day, not to myself but my Reader, with whom I wish 
fo exchange forgiveness, and part in peace, while he looks so 
pleased to sec the end of the book. J.C.” - 

* This idea was in part taken up immediately after the pub- 
Jication of Dr. Middleton's Tract in 1735; which received the 
following animadversions from Mr. Bowyer, in the “ Grub-street 
Journal,” March 20, 1735; the substance of which is preserved 

in the Notes to “The Origin of Printing ;” 
“To Mr. Bavius, Secretary to the Society of Grub-street. 
“Sin, As the numerous writers of your Society are the chief 
support and ornament of Printing, you must be nearly interested 
in every circumstance that contributes to the honour of it. I 
congratulate you therefore upon the advantageous figure which 
Caxton, our countryman and fellow-citizen, makes in Dr. Mid- 
eton’s Dissertation concerning the Origin of this Art in Eng- 
land- But, good Mr. Bavius, is not the old man's authority 
placed a little too hizh, when most, if not all, our English 
Chronicles are. made to submit to his; and a new era is pre- 
scribed to one of our kings by it? Dr, Middleton maintains 
from him, p. 3, that Edward 1V. was proclaimed in London at 
the end of 1459, according to our computation, on the 4th of 
March, and crowned about the Midsummer following (i.e. 1460). 
Js not Caxton, you'll say, a good evidence of a fact that ,hap- 
pened in his own time?” May be so: but the good Doctor's 
Dissertation is even built upon the supposition that the press 
was not infallible in those days; and might not m ccce tix, by 
an easy transposition, escape instead of Mcccc ix? J need not 
appeal to other contemporary Historians, where we are capable 
of producing demonstration. The first instrument in Rymer, 
under Edward [V, begins thus: ‘Alemorandum quod die Martie, 
decimo die Martii, anno rezni regis Edwardi primo, &c.' Now 
‘in the year 1460-1, the tenth of March fell on a Tuesday; but 
in 1459-60, on a Monday. 1 will venture therefore to vindicate 
the true reading of our old Almanacks, and to exterminate a 
false one from Caxton’s Chronicle. , : ‘ 
‘But the Doctor raises a triumph upon his great discovery ; 
and poor Echard is singled out to be lashed, for not reading this © 
Chronicle, or not making the same use of it with the Doctor. 
‘ Mr. Echard,’ says he (p.21), at the end of ‘Edward IV's reign, 
among the Learned of that age, mentions William Caxton as a 
writer of English history ; but seems to doubt whether he was. 
the same with the printer of that name, Had he ever looked 
: into 
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friends, whose assistance is acknowledged in their 
Preface, were the Rev. Dr.-Henry Owen and ithe 
Rev. Cesar De-Missy. 


into Caxton's books, the doubts had been cleared; or had he 
consulted-his Chronicle of England (which it is strange that an 
English Historian could neglect !) he would have learned at least 
to fix the beginning of that reign with more exactness, as it is 
noted above just two years earlier than he has placed it.’ Just 
one year the Doctor should have said: Echard fixing it 
right, March 4, 1461, according to the computation ‘mM those 
days i.e. 1460-1); the Doctor 1459 according to our computa- 
tion (i.e. 1459-60) —But this gentleman seems resolved to be at 
variance with that Historian as far as possible. He gives us his 
doubts, but so much the worst side of them, that it is but just 
to let the Historian speak for himself: * In this reign flourished 
John Harding and William Caxton, both writers of the English 
History. And that which now began to give new encourage- 
ment to learning, was the famous Art of Printing, which ‘was 
first found out in Germany by John Guttenberghen, about 1440, 
or somewhat later, and was brought into England by William 
Caxton, a mercer of London, and probally the same with the 
Historian, who first. practised the same in the Abbey of West- 
minster,- 1471, and the eleventh of his yeiyn” The Historjan 
writes so agreeably to the Doctor's hypothesis, that one would 
think he need not be so much ashamed of his company. 

“As we are now upon Chronology, I will give you another 
instance of the Doctor's fondness for singularity in it. P. 11, 
he cites, from Mr. Maittaire, Ausonius's Epigrams, printed at 
Venice, 1472, with this designation of the year at the end, 
A nativitate Christi duoentesine nonagesina gquinte, Olympiadis 
anno If, where, by the way, to make the designation of the 
year at the end correspond to the figures at the beginning, 1472, 
it should be read nonagesime quarte. Whether this is an error 
of the press in the Venice edition, or only in Mr. Maittaire’s ac- 
count of it, I know not. But the point Tam coming to, Mr, 
Bavius, is the Doctor's pompous remark. ‘The printer,’ says 
he, ‘follows the common mistake, both of the antients and 
moderns, of taking the Olympiad for a term of tive years com- 
plete: whereas it included but four, and was celebrated every 
fifth ; as the Lusérun likewise of the Romans.’ [have consulted 
upon this occasion various modern Writers of Chronblogy, 
from Joseph Scatiger down to Adam Littleton; and all I have 
yet met with make an Olympiad to consist, as the Doctor does, 
of no more than four years complete. There are some passages 
indeed among the Roman Pocts to the contrary; ‘who, out of 
poetical liberty, have extended the Olympiad to five years, the 
usual term of their own Lustrum. But they have not been sup- 
posed to aveak with chrannlncitng! ....2... 8 es 
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Though published anonymously it was immedi- 
ately pronounced-to be Mr. Bowyer’s; and on: that 
Space met, perhaps, with a better fate in the 
World of Letters than it might otherwise have been 
honoured with. The periodical publications of the 
Continent joined those of England in its commen- 
dation. Of these let one extract serve as a sample : 

“Of the many treatises concerning the Origin of 
Printing; there are few, if any, which: will be found 
more satisfactory than the present; and there is no 
one that contains so much information in the same 


compass, The Author professes only to give the 


opinion here, and I like it never the worse, is the common one. 
But that the Roman Lusirum included only four years, is too 
singular, I dare say, for him to stand by. Tt was ordinarily 
celebrated, as he says, every sifth year; that is, the 5th, the 10th, 
15th, 20th, &c. but not in the same manner as he himself un- 
derstands the Olympiad, the Ist, 5th, 9th, 13th, 17th, 21st, &c. 
the latter being a period of four years, the former of five.” 

Mr. Clarke, a few days after the appearance of the preceding 
Letter, says, “I thank you for your packet. I set out next 
morning to our city of Uckfield, to enquiry after your corrections 
of Dr, Middleton. The whole is extremely well; you have used 
more decency than he deserves. Tam onlysorry that you contracted 
your Remarks into such a narrow compass. Was it not possible to 
enlarge them toa six-penny pamphlet? He will naturally overlook 
a letter in such a Journal, und pretend that he has never heard of it. 
T have never seen Dr. M’s pamphlet; but sure it was a monstrous 
thing to advance so remarkable an alteration as the era of a 

. King’s Reign upon so precarious an authority as the A.D, of a 
title-page. Perhaps he had some other vouchers: but, whatever 
they were, you have taught him a secret in Chronology, that, 
when there are sufficient materials, it is very dangerous indulg- 
ing conjecture, and neglecting demonstration. That article of 
King Edward is only silly and singular; the next is scandalous, 
lam no admirer of Echard, but a great friend to justice, ‘To 
raise such unreasonable doubts from a modest way of saying the 
same thing with himself, and from thence to draw such gréund- 
less consequences to an author's prejudice, is a sort of pettyr 
“fogging in writing, that deserves reat contemipt.” 

The following colophon was intended for this publication, but 
not used: “ Londini, Excudebat Guilielmus Bowyer, Septuage- 
narius Quintus, Nepos Ichabodi Dawkes, ex Operariis Polyglotti 
Anglicani; jam nunc redauspicante D. Benjamino Kennicotto 
Biblia Hebraica, cum variis Lectionibus, omnibus, ut speratur, 
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substance of two books; but he goes much. further. 
He has interspersed, through the whole piece a 
number of valuable notes, which will greatly in- 
crease the general stock of knowledge upon the 
subject, and correct the mistakes of the works he 
has abridged; this is remarkably the case with Dr. 
Middleton's Dissertation. Without pretending to 
exhibit » complete history of the origin of the art, 
our Author ventures to assert, that -he has here 
given a clearer account of it than is to be-met with 
in any book hitherto published in England; and we 
are fully satisfied of the truth of his assertion*, We 
apprehend that the publick is indebted, for this 
valuable account of the origin and progress of the 
Art of Printing, to one of the last of our learned | 
Printers +; a race of men whom we have observed, 
with concern, to be almost extinct in Europe,. ‘or at 
Teast in our.own country {.” a 


* A Second Edition of this little Volume, with many im- 
provements, appeared in 1776; anda “« Supplement” in 1781. 

+ Monthly Review for January 1775.—This critique (which, 
os appears by the article Bowyer in the « Biographia Britannica,” 
‘was written by Dr. Kippis) was literally translated in the “Journal 
des Scavans,” for April 1775. 

t The late Sir James Burrow, after giving a Report of the 
Cause of Literary Property, subjoins a short account of the 
introduction of Printing into this country; on which subject he 
has the paragraph eed to in p.2417, of the Fourth Volume. 
of his Reports: “Mr, Bowyer’s learning. and particular know- 
ledge in his profession, qualify him for being at least as good a 
judge of the dispute as any man that ever lived.” : 

’ From the same learned Reporter the two following notes were 
afterwards received : ‘ 

“ Sir James Burrow presents his compliments toe Messieurs 
Bowyer and Nichols ;. is lad to hear that they are putting out a 
new edition of their Pamphlet on Printing; and takes this op- 
portunity ef repeating the high estimation in which he holds it 
and them. Instead of yc to correct it, or any thing that 
comes from them, he knot ittle or nothing of the subject, 
except what he has stourn from that performance; and should 
not have attempted to meddle with it, if he had not thought it 
incumbent upon him to acknowledge and rectify a blunder 
which stood out against him in print. July 15, 1776." 

“ Sir James Burrow presents his compliments-ta Me. Mishale . 
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« Discord, a Satire *” [1773], 4to; the produc- 
tion of a Writer of the first celebrity, though (even 
at this distance of time) I do not feel. myself at 
liberty to mention his very respectable name. 

“A-Help-to English History, containing a Suc- 
cession of all the Kings of England, the. English, 
Saxons, and the Britons; the Kings and Princes 
of Waleg; the Kings and Lords of Man; and 
the Isle Wight, &c. &c. By Peter Heylin, D.D. 
Prebendary of Westminster. Improved by the 


lead him to look into. - If Mr. Nichols recollects their din- 
ing together at Sir John Pringte’s, on.a Sunday, about a month 
ago, there was a gentleman in company (of the name of Man) 
who came from Flanders, as a sort of agent for the Governor 
of the Netherlands, Prince Charles of Lorraine. On the follow- 
ing Thursday,- this Gentleman presented to the Royal Society 
the first Tome of ‘ Memoires de l’Academie Imperiale et Royale 
des Sciences et Belles Lettres de Bruxelles, printed at Bruxelles, 
1777." And, on the same day, he presented another Copy to 
the Antiquaries. In this Volume, p. 512 to p.540, is published, 
“Nouvelles Recherches sur Origine de (Imprimerie: Dans Jes~ 
quelles on fait voir que la premier? Idée en est due aux Brasan- 
ons. Pav M. des Roches. Lues 2 la Seance du 8 Janvier 
1777,’ Mr. Nichols may see the whole, at either Society-house ; 
or he may judge of the substance of it, from the five proposi- 
tions contained in the three last pages. Dec. 18, 1777." 

At the hospitable dinners of Sir John Pringle, let me add, I 
had frequently the honour of meeting Literati, both Natives 
of this Country and Foreigners, of the highest distinction, 
Abbé Mann was, after the above meeting, a frequent Corre- 
spondent in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

* “his Poem describes the horrors of national discord and 
faction; and introduces a prophecy of 

Ho tis, whom kings and courts beheld with awe, 
Friend to prerogative at once and law, 
Hollis, we are told, 
In life’s last moments, with a prophet’s rage, 
Denounced the miseries of a future age. 
This Pisguh-sight of a future age, comprehends a view of the 
present times, in which 
~ A youthful momarch, known 
For mildest manners, shall adorn the throne, 
In this reign we see 
. A ribald make to patriofism pretence. 
‘And this introduces a warm invective against Wilkes.—The 
numbers, we see, are sometimes harsh; but: perhaps they will, 
by some critics, be deemed so much the more suitable to the 
subject.” Moxthly Review, rol, XLIX. p, 504. : 
Rev. 
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Rev. Paul Wright *, B.D. F.S.A.” (afterwards 
D. D.).. [1773]. aoe 


. * This ingenious but incurably necessitous Author was edu- 
cated in the Grammar-school of Christ's Hospital ; and was'sent 
thence to Pembroke hall, Cambridge, where he took the degrees 
of B.A. 1738; M.A.1742; B.D. 1767; and D. D. 1778.—He 
was presented, by the Governors of Christ's Hospital, to the viea- 
rage of Ukeley, with the parochial chapel of Burden, in Essex, 
and also to the rectory of Snoreham, in the same.county, 1739. 
{A remarkable peculiarity appertains to that rectory; it contains 
only a single farm-house; and there is no church belonging. to 
the parish ; but, once a year, service is performed under a tree.} 
He was also for some time curate and lecturer of All Saints, 
Hertford.—In 1763 was published, <A Stroke at Public Thanks- 
giving ; in a Letter to the Rev. Mr. Weight, on his Thanksgiving 
Sermon for the Peace ; with a Postscript to Dr. Samuel Chandler * 
on a similar Subject.” He publihed “A Sermon on the Jamented 
Death of Isaac Whittington, esq. one of the Six Clerks in. the Court 
of Chancery, preached in the Parish Church of Oakley in Essex, 
May 16, i773 ;". and in that year he circulated Proposals for 
printing by Subscription, in one volume quarto, price One Gui+ 
nea, Sir Henry Chauncey's History of St. Alban’s and its Arch« 
deaconry, continued to the present ‘Time; with the Antiquities 
of Verulam ; including, among other MS Collections, those of 
Mr. Webster, many years Surgeon there, whose Drawings of 
various Antiquities in that neighbourhood were to be engraved. 
On this subject he published the following Advertisement: Paul 
Wright, B.D. formerly Curate and Lecturer of All-Saints, Hertford, 
having received some MS Papers relating to Sir Henry Chauncy’s 
elegant History of Hertfordshire, designs to publish an accurate 
Edition of that elaborate Work, with Continuations to the pre- 
sent time; therefore hopes for communications from the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry of that County, directed to him at Oakley, 
near Quendon in Essex, post-paid. The Editor will ‘not content - 
himself with the communications of the noble, the learned, and 
generous Contributors to this Work ; but will visit every Parish 
in person in search of Antiquities, that nothing may be wanting 
to make this Work as complete as possible.— Directions to Mr. 
Woodyer, Bookseller in Cambridge, will be sent to the Editdr.” 
At the end of the year 1773 his “ Help to English History” was 
published by Subscription. In May 1775, the History of St. 
Alban’s was promised to be put to press as soon as the Editor 
should meet with sufficient encouragement, of which he failed, 
He published, “ Orphans and Fatherless; a Sermon preached 
before the Lord Mayor and Governors of the several Hospitals, 
at Christ Church, Sept. 21, 1778.” In 1781 he Jent his name 
(such things have now and then happened in similar Works) to 
what was called “The complete British Family Bible: being a 
new universal Exposition and Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: 
containing the Sacred Test of the Old and New Testaments, with 
the Apocrypha, at jarge. HJustrated with Notes and Annotations, 
Theological, Critical, Moral, Historical, Practical, a 
Na an 
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the History and Antiquities of the County’ of 
Dorset, by the Rev. John Hutchins *,” 2 vols. fol. 
«The Works of George Lord Lyttelton; formerly 
‘printed separately, and nowfirst collected together-++; 
With some other Pieces never before printed. Pub- 
lished by George Edward Ayscough }, Esq.”  4to, 
two editions. f 
‘and Explanatory. Wherein all the difficult and obscure Passages 
will be clearly explained ; the seeming Contradictions reconciled ; 
the Mis-translations corrected; former Errors rectified; the 
Objections of Deists and Infidels answered; the Prophecies and 
Parables faithfully elucidated ; sublime Passages pointed out ; 
‘and the Whole of Divine Revelation (upon which all our Hopes 
of eternal Happiness depend) displayed in its original Purity, and 
rendered easy, pleasant, and profitable to every Capacity, both 
with respect to Faith and Practice, With practical Reflections 
and useful Admonitions at the End of each Chapter, calculated 
to enlighten the Understanding, purify the Heart, and promote 
the Cause of Virtue and Piety; and thereby establish the Happi- 
ness and Peace of Christian Families in this World, and secure 
their eternal Salvation in the next. ‘fo which will be added, 
a Connection of the Old and New Testaments; the Lives of all 
the inspired Writers; and many other Articles relating to Jewish 
and Christian Antiquities, and other important Subjects, not to 
be found in any former Commentator. This Work, being the 
Result of more than Forty Years’ Study and Experience, will be 
executed in a Manner far superior to most Publications of the 
Sort, and will alone form an universal Library of Christian 
Knowledge, Antient and Modern. By Paul Wright, D.D. F.8.A. 
Vicar of Oakley, and Rector of Snoreham in Essex, and late of 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. To be completed in Eighty Num- 
bers.”—In August 1784 he communieated a Specimen of his 
“ Collections towards the History of Hertfordshire” to Mr. Urban; 
which, he eays, “ may afford some amusement to your Readers, 
and shew, that if a generous publick will support me, the whole 
. Work shall be published. Other specimens shall be oceasionally 
communicated,” (Gent. Mag. vol. LIV. p.745).—He died, at his 
vicarage of Ukeley, otherwise Oakley, May 8, 1785. 
* Of whom, and of his valuable History,bee a full account in 
the Essays and Mluetrations, vol. VI.-p. 406. 
+ This Volume contains his -Lardship’s Observations on the 
Life of Cicero; Observations oa ®he State of our Affairs at home 
-and abroad; Letters from a Persian in England to his Friend at 
Ispahan; Observations on the Conversion and Apostleship of 
St. Paul; Dialogues of the Dead ; Four-Speeches in Parliament ; 
Poems ; Letters to Sir Thomas Lyttelton; and-an account ef'a 
Journey into Wales. Among the Pieces never before printed are 
his Letters to Sir Thomas Lyttelton. 
+ George-Edward Ayscough, Esq. a Lieutenant in the First 
Regiment of Fout-guards, only son of the Rev. Dr. Francis Ays- 
cough 
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cough (who was tutor to Lord Lyttelten at Oxford, and. at 
length Dean of Bristol), by Anne, fifth sister to his Lordship, 
who addressed a Poem to the Doctor from Paris, in 1728 
printed in Dodsley’s Second Volume. His present Majesty and 
the late Duke of York were his god-fathers. The above-mentioned 
publication was dedicated. by the Editor to his cousin, the sccond 
Lord Lyttelton, who has artfully developed his noble Father's 
motives in this appointment, in his “ Letters, 1780,” Letter 25: 
“The Dedication to myself is a wretched business, and dis- 
graces the Volume to which it is prefixed. You wonder f did 
not write a better for him myself; and ¥ would most surely have 
done it, but, among many escellent qualities which this Dedi- 
cator possesses, he is a blab of the first delivery, and I dared 
not venture to trust him. The testamentary arr ment whith 
appointed him to the honourable labours of an Editor, took its 
rise from three motives: 1. To mark 2 degree of parental resent- 
ment against an ungracious son; 2. From an opinion that a, 
cious nephew's well-timed flattery had created of his own dn 
lerstanding; and, 3. From a design of bestowing upon this’ same 
gracious nephew, a legacy of honout frum the publication, and 
profit from the sale of the volume. He is as proud of the busi- 
hess as a new-made Knight of his title,” &c. In his last Letter 
the young Lord { regrets (with great reason) the loss of ‘some 
biographical sketches” by his father. And there are some verses 
to Capt, Ayscough in this young Nobleman’s “ Pues, 1780." He 
figures in the ‘‘ Diaboliad,” as does his noble Kinsman, “ Part I. 
{See Gent. Mag. for 1777, p.87.]—Capt. Ayscough was also au- 
thor of “Semiramis, a Tragedy,” 1777.—It is painfal to reflect 
on the miscarriages of families, or the profligacy of individuals ; 
yet truth obliges me to observe, that the honour of the respect- 
able house of Lyttelton derives little advantage from the conduct 
of this unhappy member of it. Though a military man, he sub- 
mitted to be insulted by a Gentleman § who repeatedly treated 
him asa poltroon; and, though in no affluent circumstances, 
he gave up his commission, to avoid doing: his duty, when called 
‘upon by his Soveyeign to fight in America, At length his de- 
baucheries affected his constitution; and, in September 1777, 
he went to the Continent for the recovery of his health. While 
on his travels, he wrote an account of his journey, which on his 
return he published, under the title of “ Letters from an Officer 
ia the Guards to his Friend in England; containing some Ac- 
esunts of France and Italy, 1778," Svo. He receive! however 
but a temporary relief fromi the air of the Continent. After 
lingering for a short time, he died, October L4, 1979; and, what 


4} Or rather the Fabricator of the “ Letters,” which have since heen de= 
Gared by the Family to be spurious, They contain, ho: severa] 
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the antient and modern State of that ‘Island std 
three well-printed quarto volumes, which are now 
become exceedingly rare. 

“A Voyage, from June 4-to Sept. 24, 1773, to 
determine how far Navigation was practicable to 
the North Pole,” by the Hon. Captain Phipps + 
(afterwards Lord Mulgrave), 4to. 


is remarkable, a few weeks only before his cousin, the second 
Lord Lyttelton. Par nobile consobrinorum !—He lett behind him 
@ monument of his unexampled disregard of every principle af 
virtue and decency, in a journal of the most secret transactions 
of his life; in which, from the most authentic information, I 
am assured, that he, in the grossest terms, has recorded facts 
which Aretine himself would be ashamed to paint, and the most 
abandoned haunter of the stews would blush to read. 

* By Edward Long, esq. whose high station in the Island of 
Jamaica (where he was Judge of the Admiralty Court) gave 
every opportunity of procuring authentic matcriais, which have 
been digested with ingenuity and candqur. To this Gentleman 
the publick are indebted for, }, a humorous pamphlet, intituled, 
‘The Trial of Farmer Carter's Dog Porter, for Murder, 1771," 
§vo; 2, Some excellent * Reflections on the Negro Cause, 1772,” 
8vo; 8. “ Letiers on the Colonies, 1775," Svo; 4. “English Hu- 
manity no Paradox, 1778,” 8vo; and, 5.a very luminous pam- 
phlet on the Sugar Trade, 1762, 4to. : 

t+ The Hon Constantine-John Phipps, eldest son of Constan. 
tine first Lord Mulgrave, was born May 30, 1744; succeeded to 
the title of Baron Malgrave of Ireland in 1775 5 and was ereated 
an English Peer June 17, 1790. He married, June 20, 1787, 
Anne-Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Nathaniel Chohnond 
esq. of Housham in Yorkshire, one of the Tichest heiresses in 
that county, who died in childbed, in 1788, leaving a daughter, 
His great-grandfather, Constantine Phipps, Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland in 1714, died in 1723, and left an only son, William, 
who, 1718, married Catharine, daughter of James Ear] of 
Anglesea, by whom he had Constantine, created Lord Mul- 
grave in 1767, and one daughter, Catharine. Constantine, the 
first Lord, who died in 1775, married Lepel, eldest daughter of 
John Lord Hervey, who died in 1780, by whom he had issue 
Constautine-John, thé late Lord; Charles, Captain in the Royal 

‘Navy, deceased; Henry, Edmund, Augustus; and a daughter, 
Heorietta-Maria, married, 1776, to Charles Viscount Dillon.— 
Lord Mulgrave entered very young into the Naval service, under. 
the auspices of his uncle, Augustus-John, third Earl of Bristol, 
Soon after he was of age he came into Parliament for Lincoln; and 
very early in life, was an able parliamentary speaker. In the de-- 
bates which originated from the famous trial of the Kine aeetv st 


eley, 
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“ Historical Description of the Interview between 
Henry VIL. and Francis I.” &c. and also an Ac- 
count of some pictures of the same age at Cowdray, 


by Sir Joseph Ayloffe *,” 4to. 7 


played great ability, and a knowledge of ovr practical jurispru- 
dence scldoin acquired by any who are not of the long robe. 
From the peculiaritics of his voice, manner, and delivery, how- 
ever, he was rather an informing than a pieasing or command- 
ing speaker ; so just is Lord Chesterfield’s observation, that “ it 
is not so much what is said, as the manner of saying it, that is 
most essential to a senator.” In his own profession he was 
justly admired, and may well be classed with our most eminent 
naval commanders. His “ Voyage to the North Pole,” pub- 
lished 1774, will immortalize his memory. In the late maps 
his track appears upon the Globe with that of Capt, Cook; and 
he will be regarded by posterity as an eminent benefactor to 
Cosmography. Whilst the Book was in the press, I believe, 
nearly the whole ship’s crew, in their turn, visited my Printing- 
office, — Lord Mulgrave died at Liege in Germany, Oct. 10, 
1792, and left behind him a considerable sum of ready money, 
and a Library the most perfect in England as to afl works 
of naval science, with many. unpublished charts and notes of 
soundings. —The English Peerage became extinct ; that of Ire- 
land descended to his brother, Henry, the present Lord, who was 
also created a Peer of Great Britain, August 13, 1794, as Baron 
Mulgrave, of Mulgrave in Yorkshire. 

* Sir Joseph Ayloffe, burt. V.P.A.S. and F,R.S. of Framfield 
in Sussex, was descended from a Saxon fm antiently seated 
at Bocton Alof near Wye, in the county of Kent, in the reign of 
Henry IIL.,; who removed to Hornchurch, in the county of Essex, 
in that of Henry 1V. and to Sudbury in that of Edward 1V.—Sir 
William Ayloffe +, of Great Braxted, in the county of Essex (of 
whom, and of his family and estate, sce more particulars in 
Morant's Essex, vol. II. p, 139), was knighted by James I. May 1, 
1603; and created a Baronet Nov.25, 1612; and from his eldest 
son by his third wife, Sir Joseph was the fourth in descent and fifth 
in title. His Grandfather, Joseph, was a barrister of Gray's Inn; 
as was his father Joseph; who, during almost the whole of the last 
years of his life, lived at Kirkireton in Derbyshire, in a most miser- 
able state both of body and mind, under the care of Mr. Gough, 
the minister of that place. He removed from thence a short time 
before his death. He married a daughter of Bryan Aylitfe,' an 
eminent merchant of London (Morant, 1. 69}; ond died-in 1727. 

The late Sir Joseph was born about 1708; received the early 
part of his education at Westsinster-school; was admitted of 
Lincoln's Inn 1724, and in the same year was entered a Gentleman- 








+ Benjamin Ayloffe, esq. (who died Dec, 24, 1793, aged 
sc 244 nds pi i, a BS hh en Mee 
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“ The expeditious Accountant; or, Cyphering 
rendred so short, that half the ‘Trouble attending 


corhmoner of St. John's college, Oxford; which College he 
quitted about 1728; was elected F.A.S. Feb. 10, 1731, one of the 
first Council under their Charter 1751, Vice-president 17. -> and 
FLR.S. June 3, 1731. In January 1734, he married Mrs. Mar- 
garet Railton (daughter and heiress of Thomas Railton, esq. of 
Carlisle, in the county of Cumberland, and relict of Thomas 
Railton, esq. who died in the commission of the Peace for the 
City of Westminster, Sept. 4, 1732); and by this Lady he had 
one Son, of his own name, who died of :the smali-pox, at 
Trinity hall, Cambridge, at the age of 21, Dec. 19, 1756.— 
On the building of Westminster-bridge, he was appointed Secre- 
tary to the Commissioners, 1736-7. He prevailed on Mr. Kirby, 
Painter in Ipswich, to make ‘drawings of a great number of 
monuments and buildings in Suffolk, of which 12 were engraved, 
with a description, 1748; and others remain unpublished. In. 
1751, he circulated Proposals for printing by subscription, Fn.” 

eyclopedia; or, a rational Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Trade. 
By several eminent Hands. Methodized, digested, and now pub- 
lishing at Paris, by M. Diderot, Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences and Bellés Lettres in Russia, and as to the mathemati- 
cal: Part by M. D'Alernbert, Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris and Beflin, and Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Translated from the French, with Additions and Improvements.” 
In which was tw be included a great variety of new Articles, 
tending to explain and jliustrate the Antiquities, History eccle- 
siastical, civil, end mititary; Laws, Customs, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, Curiosities, &c. of Great Britain and Ireland: by Sir Joseph 
Ayloffe, Bart. Fellow of the Royal Socicty, and of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, and Author of “The Universal Librarian.” 
OF this Wark a Prospectus was published, in one large sheet, 
dated Dec. 14, 1751 3 and the First Number of the Work itself 
June 1, 175%. This number being badly received by the pub- 
lick, the farther prosecution of the business seemed to have been 
dropped. See some account of it in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
1752, p. 46, It was proposed to have been finished by Christmas 
1756, in ten quarto volumes, price nine guineas; the last two 
to contain upwards of 600 plates.—On the establishment of the 
Paper-office on the respectable footing it at present is, by the 
removal of the State Papers from the old Gate at Whitehall + 
to new apartments at the Treasury, he was numinated, in 1763, 
the’ first in the Commission for’ the care and preservation of 
them.—~- He had serious thoughts of writing a History of the 
County of Suffolk; and in 1764 had drawn up Proposals for that 
purpose; but, being disappointed of the materials which he had 
Teason to expect for so laborious a work, they were never pub- 
lished ; but a copy of the Proposals was communicated to Dr. 
Ducarel, together with a circular Leiter-which was sent to some 
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the common. Methods is saved in most Occurrences ; 
and so very easy, that a Person of moderate Capa- 


of the Gentlemen of the County; both now first printed from 
the Originals in the hand-writing of Sir Joseph. 

« Sir, Having in a search of many years continuance cole 
lected a very considerable number of Records, and other valu- 
able and authentic materials for compiling and illustrating: the 

' Civil and Ecclesiastical History as well as the Local Antiquities of : 
Suffolk ; [have been frequently pressed by some Gentlemen of large 
Property in that County to methodize my Collections, and com- 
municate their contents to the publick, ‘But, as mny own private 
amusement and information were the only motives which induced 
Me to gather those materials, [ persevered in declining the task. 
enjoined me, until I found it was no longer decent for me to ree 
sist the application of my friends. In compliance, therefore, with 
their repeated importunities, I have made a considerable progress 
in drawing up, 4 Topographical History and Description of the 

* County of Suffolk; and propose to complete and publish it with 
all convenient expedition, provided I find the undertaking is 
agreeable to the generality of persons interested in that part of 
the Kingdom. Indecd 1 scarce doubt of meeting with their ap- 
probation of my intentions, as it cannot be Supposed that they 
will be displeased with an attempt, which is calculated to pre- 
serve-and hand down to posterity the inany valuable Antiquities 
of their native soil, to perpetuate the memory of their Ancestors, 
and to clear up and illustrate the Histories of those places, &e. 
which are become their possessions. On my part, endeavours 
shall not be wanting to render the Work correct, useful, and 
instructive, For that purpose, the Public Records and Manu-~ 
seript Libraries of the Kingdom, the Registers of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and those of the Churches and Bishops of Nov- 
wich and Ely, shalt be again consulted and re-examined, as well 
for the due correction of the materials already collected, as for 
the making such additions thereto as may be found necessary, 
Every Parish will likewise be visited, and proper Drawings taken 
of the several Remains of Antiquity found within it; and*when 
any matter of Natural History occurs worthy of notiée, it shall 
be mentioned in its proper place. Copper-plates being not-only 
useful, but in -many respects absolutely necessary to Books of 
Antiquity, the proposed Work will be adorned ‘with a great 
variety of Draughts of Roman Roads, Pavements, Altars, Hypo- 

- causts, &c, Roman and other Inscriptions; British, Roman, 
Saxon, and Danish Camps, Fortifications, &c, Castles, antient 
and remarkable Churches, -Abbeys, Monasteries, Crosses, Qbe- 
lisks, Britiges, sepulchral and other Monuments, Arms, Painted 
Glass, and other remains of Antiquity; Seals of the antient Earls 
of the County; and those of the Barons by Tenure, Towns Cor= 
porate, Abbeys and other Religi Houses within the same ;: 
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city may learn, with very little Assistance from = 


of the County, and separate Maps of each Hundred. All which 
will be engraved by the best Masters, and in the most exact 
and elegant manner. From the outlines here given you, it is 
apparent, that the charges of executing the Work in the manner 
above proposed must be very considerable; and as it is not un- 
dertaken with a view of pecuniary advantage to the Author, the 
Publick wilt not expect that he should at his own hazard engage 
in the whole expence. I therefore request that my intentions 
may be made known to the Gentlemen and Clergy of your 
County; and that such of them who are inclined to become pure, 
chasers of the Work, which wil! make two Folio Volumes, printed 
on the best imperial paper, will be pleased for the present only to 
communicate their names and places of abode, by letter or other- 
wise. As soon as a number of names sufficient to encourage me to 
proceed are sent in, I shall publish Proposals at large, together with 
a Plan of the Work, which is intended to be carried on by a Sub- 
scription of three guineas for each set, in sheets, viz. one guinea 
to be paid at the time of subscribing, one guinea more upon the 
delivery of the first Volume, and the remaining guinea upon the 
delivery of the second Volume. But this Subscription being 
solely intended to defvay the necessary contingent expences of 
carrying on the Work, the moneys to be raised thereby will be 
paid, as collected, into the hands of Messrs. Hoare, bankers, in 
Fleet-street, ‘in the names of Philip Crespigny and.......... 
eae ars esqrs. who are to issue thereout such sums as they shall 
from time to time find necessary, to be applied in the prosecu- 
stion of the Work. ‘The remainder (if any be) is upon the com- 
pletion of the Work, and after payment of all charges incurred 
therein, to be paid to the Author. As I flatter myself that the 
execution of the above design will meet with your approbation 
and countenance, | take the freedom to entreat you to promote 
its success amongst the Gentlemen and Clergy in your neigh- 
bourkootl; and that you will transmit to one of the above- 
mentioned persons the names and places of abode of such as 
are inélined to encourage the undertaking; which favour shall 
be gratefully acknowledged by, Sir, : 
Your most faithful and obedient servant, Tue Aupuor.” 


« Prorosats intended for the History of Suffolk, 


“ The General History of the County from the earliest times 
of which we have any certain account ; viz. as part of the an- 
tient kingdom of the Iceni, as part of Britannia Prima, as part 
of the kingdom of the East Angles, &c. and so on to the pre- 
sent times. Including an account of so much of the Ikeneld- 
street as passes through this County; of Military Roads and Ro- 
man Stations, &. Of its greater division into, the Geldable 
Part, the Liberty of St. Edmund, and the Liberty of St. Ethel- 
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Master, &e. &e. By Nicholas Salomon, Master of 
the Academy, Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell,”. 8vo. - 


Civil and Ecclesiastical Government ; History of its Earls and 
Vicecomites or Sheriffs; its Hundreds, Boroughs, and Great 
Towns. — History of the antient and present State of each, and 
their several Proprietors. Including more than one Parish j and 
herein of its antient possessors, first establishment, growth, trade, 
and manufactures, incorporations, government, rights, privileges, 
markets, fairs, immunities, customs, parliamentary history, seats, 
rivers, fish, mountains, mines, minerals.—Single Parishes, Vil- 
lages, and Manors. History of each from the earliest times, vae 
rious names, when erected, customs prevailing in each, remark+ 
able tenures, extraordinary events that have happened, anticnt . 
and modern lords or proprietors, with the history of their fami.. 
lies and descendants. British, Roman, Saxon, and Danish 
camps, tumuli, barrows, temples, coins, baths, sudatories, and 
other Antiquities discovered therein, or still remaining.—Church. 
When and by whom built, dedication, saint, wake, endowment, 
patrons, chantries founded therein, and by whom, gilds or fra- 
ternities, chapels therein or annexed thereto, great personages 
buried therein, altars, remarkable sepulchral monuments, fenes« 
tral cenotaphs, paintings, and arms, curious ornaments, and 
other matters worthy of note, incumbents and presentations.— 
Abbeys, &c. History of their foundations, dedications, revenues, 
number of monks, &c. form of government, customs, rights, 
privileges and immunities, jurisdictions, officers, various seals 
used by the abbots, surrenders, and dissolution ; to whom granted, . 
when, and for what consideration, various subsequent possessors, 
present state, great persons buried therein, monuments remain- 
ing therein or removed elsewhere, and to what place, list of 
abbots, priors, &c.— Free Chapels, Hospitals, Schools, Alms- 
houses, Public Charities. By whom and for what purpose 
founded, government, revenues, lands charged with annual 
payment for charities, or other public uses.—History of Baronies. 
and Honours to which such Parish hath given title, or whereof 
it hath been caput baronie, with the History of the several Fa~ 
milies who have enjoyed those baronies, their Seals, &e.—Castles, 
When, and by whom, and for what purpose built, either as, 
places of strength or of residence, or for both, revolutions that 
have happened to them, various owners, constables, &e. present 
state and possessor. — Bridges, and other remarkable Buildings, 
Customs, Tenures, Privileges, &c.— The whole County to be 
actually visited. — Dyawings to be taken, by able hands, of 
all castles, abbeys, priories, conventual churches, antient mo- 
numents, fenestral cenotaphs, painted glass, abbey, priory, 
&c. seals, corporation seals, barons and earls seals, and of 
such churches and houses as are curious or remarkable, the 
same of any curious coin or other remains of Antiquity found 
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as Vignettes, at the end of their respective histories; and when 
a Drawing is neceésarily small, it will be most properly placed 
as a Head-piece to the Chapter to which it more immediatek 
belongs —Such antient Churches as are very remarkable, and 
curious Inscriptions, should be likewise engraved.— Public Ree 
cords, MS Libraries of the Universities, Cottonian, &c, The 
public records of the Kingdom, the manuscript libraries of the 
two Universities, the Cottonian, Harleian, and Sloanian libraries, 
the registers and MSS. of the churches, bishopricks of Norwich 
and Ely, must, as well as the several collections in private hands, 
be consulted for materials.—Each subject is to be treated of in 
an historical Narrative; and all Authorities must be quoted, or 
referred to in the margin. — Historical and explanatory Notes 
are to be introduced wherever necessary. The Book should be 
printed with the same kind of'letter, and on at least as good 
paper, as Mr. Walpole’s History of Painting.” — It’ is to be re- 
gretted that so comprehensive a plan should not have met dite 
- encouragement, Sir Joseph afterwards superintended a new 
edition of “Leland's Collectanea, in 9 vols. 8vo, 1770, and also 
of the “ Liber Niger Scacearii,” in 2 vols. Svo, 1771 ; toeach 
of which he added a valuable Appendix; to the latter the Charters 
of Kingston-on-Thames, of which his Father was Recorder. He 
revised through the press the “ Registrum Roffense,,’ published 
by Mr. Thorpe in 1769, folio; and likewise 2 new edition of Hearne's’ 
“ Curious Discourses, 1771,” 2 vols. 8vo. At the beginning of 
the fourth Volume of Somers's Tracts” is advertised, “A Collec- 
tion of Debates in Parliament béfore the Restoration, from MSS. 
by Sir Joseph Aylotfe, Bart.” which never appeared, In 1772 
he published, in 4to, “Calendars of the Antient Charters, &e. 
and of the Welsh and Scottish Rolls now remaining in the Tower , 
of London, &c." (which had been begun xt the press by the 
Reverend Mr. Morant); and in the Introduction gives a most 
judicious and exact account of our Public Records, He drew up 
the Account of the Chapel on London-bridye, of which an Engrav- 
ing was published by Vertuc, 1748; and again, by the Society of 
Antiquaries, 1777. His Historical Description of the Interview 
between Henry VII. and Francis I. on the Champ de Drap d'Or, 
from an original painting at Windsor, and his Account of the 
Paintings of the same Age at Cowdray, were inserted in the 
Third Volume of the Archaologia, and. printed separately, to 
accompany Engravings of two of these Pictures by the Society of 
Antiquaries, 1775. His Account of the Body of Edward I. as it 
oe on opening his Tomb, 1774, was printed in the same 
olume, p.376. Having been edueated, as has been observed, 
at Westminster, he acquired an carly affection for that venerable 
Cathedral; and his intimate acquaintance with every part of it 
displayed itself in his accurate Description of Seven Monuments 
in the a ee eee ne oe, “de ae 
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and attention to their interests: the last exertions of his life, “ta 
put their affairs on the most respectable and~advantageous foot- 
ing, ow their removal to their new apartments in Somerset 
Place.—Sir Joseph died, in Kennington-lane, Lambeth, April 19, 
1781, aged 72; ond was buried in a vault in Hendoa church, 
with his Father and only Son.—His extensive knowledge of our 
Natidnal Antiquities and Municipal Rights, and the agreeable 
manner in which he communicated it to his friends and the 
publick, will long be recollected —Such:of his MsS, as had not 
been claimed by his friends and acquaintance, were sold by. auc- 
tion, by Mr. George Leigh, Feb. 27, 1782. [On this occasion 
(when the former edition of this Work was in the press) Mr. 
Gough suggested the propriety of noticing the unjustifiable pro- 
ceeding, at too many literary sales, of persons who take upon 
them at the moment of sale to claim articles after they have been 
timely exposed to view, to the swanifest prejudice of such pur- 
chasers as cannot attend in person.] 
On an altar-tomb in Hendon church-yard is this inscription : 
“In hoc tumulo condite sunt reliquie 
JosErHi AYLOFFE, arm. 
honoratissinai hospitii Grayensis nuper socii ; 
Qui Jurisconsultus fidelis et honestus, 
vir in omni re oratorid peritus, 
et haud minus insignis pro amore suo 
s erga Principem, quam pietate erga Deum vixit. 
Obiit undecimo die Julii, anno Dom. mpccxxv1, 
wtatis suze sexagesime tertio. 
Infra etiam situs est 
Josrrnus AYLOFFE, armiger, 
Dom. Josephi Aytoffe, baronetti, 
filius unicus. 
Obiit xix die Decembris, Mpccivt. 
eetatis suse xxI. 
Arms: A lion rampant between three crosses patee, Aylotie i im 
paling Ayliffe. Crest, a demi lion ranapant.” 
The second inscription stood thus : 
«“ Quod mortale est 
optima spei juvenis, 
Josephi Ayloife, armigeri, 
Joseph , baronetti, 
filii unici. 
Animam Deo expiravit, 
anno elatis 21°, 
humane salutis 
1756.” 
But, after the death of his Father, the former inscription was 
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-Johnson Temple *, LL. B. Rector of Mamhead in. 
Devonshire,” 8vo ; printed for C. Dillysy-, 


The former of these epitaplis commemorates the Father, the 
Tatter the Son of the subject of this note; after whose death the 
slab was raised on a handsome altar of freestone,- adorned with 
Gothic arches at the sides ; and in the middle of the South side- 
this inscription on a tablet of white marble: aa 

“MLS. 
Dom. Josephi Ayloffe; baronetti, 
ex antiquo stémmaté in com Essexie oriundi, 
“In re ‘Antiquarih, in rebus Historicis, in Literis promovendis, 
“*neenon in Naturi investiganda 
‘celebris erat; 
‘sed pracipuds 
in Morum suavitate, Mentis largitione, et Anime’ bdlanditia 
*nulli fuit secundus, 
Obiit x1 die April. anno Dom: MDCCLXXXt, eetatis sum Lxxry, 
Hanc tabulam 
Maxcartrra Dom. Artorre Dowana, 
* Amicis deflentibus cireumdata, 
; : Merrens posuit.” 
At the head of the tomb, ina Gothic double quatrefoil, Ayloffe. 
‘with the Ulster hand, impaling Railton. Quarterly, 1. Ona bene 
. ‘three acorns. 2. A Spread eagle. 3, Three bugle horns stringed, 
“4. In anorle of eight lions paws in saltire, a pair of wings.—Crest, 
. demi lion rampant, with the Saxon motto, “ hbhe fa Pu lybba" 

* William-Johnson Temple, LL.B. of Trinity hall, Cambridge, 

‘1766, was some tinie rector of Mamhead in Devonshire 3 towhich 
he was presented by the Earl of Lisburne, and exchanged for it 
St. Glavias in Cornwall. He published the above « Essay on the 
Clergy, 1774," Svo; « Historical and Political Meinoirs,” 80 ; 
On the Abuses of unrestrained Power; an historical Essay,'” 
1778, 8vo. He wrote also the Character of Gray, which has 
had the honour to be adopted both by Mr. Mason and Dr. John- 
son in their accounts of that eminent Poet. Mr. Boswell intro. 
duced him to Dr, Johnson, in 1766, as his old and intimate friend ; 
and visited him at Mamhead in 1775 (sce Gent. Mag. vel. LXVIL, . 
Pp. 1110).— He died in August 1796, F 

+ Charles Dilly, esq. was born May 22, 1739, at Southill in ' 

Bedfordshire; where his family were of some consequence in the - 
higher ranks of old English yeomen ; and for which County his 
eldest brother, John Dilly, esq. (who cultivated the paterrial in- 
heritance at Southill) served the office of High-sheriff in 1783, 
Edward Dilly, the second brother, was a Bookseller of great emi- 
“hence in the Poultry, particularly in the line of American expor- 
tation; and in the Writings of the good old School of Presby- 
sterians—Doddridge, Watts, Lardner, &e. So extensive were 
his connexions, that he vas happy to avail himself of the assist~ 
<ance of his brother Charles; who, after making a-short tour in 

America,. became & partner in Edward's trade 3 Which, by his , 
: regular 
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regular assiduity, was considerably extended, ~ Mr. Edward Dilly 
was an enthusiastic admirer of the politicks (if not of the per= 
sonal charms) of Catharine Macaulay, whose publications he 
regularly ushered into the world; and may truly be said to have 
been a general and generous Patron.’ He was a man of great 
pleasantry of manners; and so fond of conversation, ‘that he 
almost literally talked himself to death. By this event, which 
happened May 11, 17798, Charles Dilly became the sole proprietor 
of a very valuable trading concern, which he continued to culti- 
vate with that industry and application which in this great coms 
mercial Metropolis almost invariably leads to opulence, In 1782, 
on a vacancy of an Alderman for the Ward of Cheap, Mr. Dilly 
was invited to accept the scarlet gown; but declined that hu» 
nourable office in favour of Mr. Boydell, That of Sheriff he 
escaped on the plea of Nonconformity. With the fortune of 
Edward, Charles inherited also his good qualities. Though 
neither of them had niuch pretensions. to Literature, they were 
zealous in cultivating the friendship of the Literati. Their 
purchases of copy-right were in such a ptincely style as had be- + 
fore their time bees wholly unknown, To young and inexperi- 
enced Authors, Mr. Charles Dilly in particular was a kind and: 
faithful adviser ; and to those who had occasion for it, his purse 
was at all times easy of access. The hospitable table, which - 
Edward was famed for spreading, was continued by Charles— 
not with a prodigal, but with an unsparing hand. His parties 
were not large, but they were frequent ; and in general so judi~- 
ciously grouped, as to create a pleasantry of intercourse not 
‘often to be found in mixed companies, " Here Johnson and 
Wilkes forgot the animosities of Whig and Tory. Here High-, 
church Divines and Pillars of the. Mceting-house relinquished 
‘their polemicks, and enjoyed uninterrupted conviviality. Here 
Cumberland, whilst he contributed his. full proportion to the” 
general hilarity of conversation, stored his own mind with some 
of those valuable observations which have both entertained and 
instructed an admiring Publick. Here Knox planned and ma- 
tured not a few of his valuable Essays. Here Isaae Reed (than 
-whom no visitor was more cordially welcomed by Charles Dilly) 
was sure to delight, whether in the mood to be a patient hearer, 
with now and then a short oracular response ; or occasionally 
displaying: those rich stores of erudition which he possessed. 
Here Crakelt refined on~the labours of an Entick. Here many ~ 
a Writer of less eminence, after comfortably enjoying a mental 
and bodily repast, engaged in his allotted task with double 
pleasure, from the satisfuction +he experienced in the liberality 
x § The following epitaph is in Southiil church : se 
“Near this place (in the chureh-yard) lie interred the body ef Epwarp 
. Dikty, late citizen and bookseller of London. He was born in this 
parish, July 25, 1732; and died May 11, 1779.” hes 
= of 
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of his employer. If ever the strict rule of decorum was by 
chance infringed on, it was on those Gecasional days when, 
unavoidable business preventing the Master of the -house ‘from 
- sitting so long with his Suests 2¢ he could wish, the pleasure. of 
entertaining them was deputed to his kind-hearted and pleasant 
frien James Bosweil, who sometimes, in that capacity, has 
tried the strength of the oldest binn.—I am now speaking not on 
hearsay, but from personal knowledge —After a life of uninter- 
rupted labour for more than. 40 years, Mr. Dilly, almost ona 
sudden, relinquished business; which he disposed of, on terms 
mutually beneticial, to Mr. James Mawman, at that time high in 
the same profession im the city of York. But the transition was 
too abrupt for Mr. Dilly, He found himself a solitary being, 
without the resource of an affectionate family to cheer his vacant 
hours; and, in the midst of atHuence, he soon began to regret 
the loss of the compting-house and ver pleasant rooms in the 
Poultry ; and actually acquired such a tection of spirits as to 
occasion no small alarm to his friends, He was luckily, however, 
persuaded to adopt, in Brunswick-row, Queen-square, the'so- 
ciability, if not the employment, of the Poultry; and, by the 
repeated visits of sume intimates whom he highly esteemed, he 
Was in a great measure roused from his melancholy ; and com 
tinued to enjoy a few years of real comfort; distributing, not 
unfrequently, 2 portion of his large property in acts of the most 
disinterested benelicence. is bounty to individuals it would be 
improper to mention. But it must be recorded to his honour, 
that in his life-time he gave 7002, Consols, to the Coinpany of Stas 
tioners (of which he was Master in 1800) for the purpose ef se- 
curing perpetual annuitics, of ten guineas each, to the widows of 
two Laverymen of that Company. A very few weeks also before 
his death he gaye 1001. to the Sea-bathing Infirmary at Margate; 
to which very excellent Institution he has added 2001. more 
by his last will; with the like sum to the Society for the Relief 
of Persons confined for Small Debts. He gave 100%. to the 
Society for the Relief of the Indigent Blind; 1002. to the Societ: 
for the Relief of the Deaf and Dumb ; and 1601: to the Dis- 
pensary ia Red Lion-street. He remembered also some -of his 
old friends, ‘Io Daniel Braithwaite, esq. John-Oswald Trotter, 
esq. and Miss Cumberland, he gave 10001. eachy to Br. Lettsom, 
Dr. Elfiott, the Rev. J. H. Todd, and Mary Fowler, widow, 5002, 
each. Among the other legacies were, to Mrs. Crakelt, wife of 
Mr. Crakelt, 202. a year; to her daughter, Mrs. Eylard, 201, a 
year; to Mrs. Mary Greaves, the. daughter of his half-sister, 597. 
a year; to Mrs. Coulson of Bedford 1001, a year; to MissCoulson, 
one of his residuary legatees, 20001.; to the children of her sister, 
Mrs. Seilinan, LO00/.; to the two Miss Davies's (daughters of the 
the Rev, Mr. Davies, perpetual curate of St. J: ames Clerkenwell) 
20001. each; to Mrs. Bodman and Mrs. Mavall hie cheeac i. sa 
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Morning Preachership of Berkeley Chapel,” 4to. 
See before, p. 102. 
“ Plays and Poems. By William Whitehead *, 


Lancaster canal. And, besides other legacies, gave rings of ten: , 
guineas each.to Mr. Alderman Domville, and to Messrs. Baldwin, ° 
J. Nichols, Conant, Hughs, and Davies. The residue of his 
property (supposed to be about 60,0001.) to Miss Coulson, the 
two Miss Davies's, Mrs. Bodmgn, and Mrs. May, who were all of 
them maternally related, his own name having become extinct. 
The death of his brother Edward has been already mentioned, 
John died March 18, 1806, aged 75, at Clophill in Bedford- 
shire (a ferme orné purchased a few years since by Charles), and 
an only sister, Martha, died Jan. 22, 1803, in her G@d year. Allof 
them dying unmarried, the fortunes of the whole family were of 
course centered in Charles; who was for the lust twelvemonth’ 
evidently declining in health. He afterwards recovered so far 
as to undertakea journey to Ramsgate, on a visit to Mr. Cum- 
berland; who happened to be at Tunbridge Wells with Sir James. 
Bland Burgess. Mr. Dilly arrived at Ramsgate on Saturday the 
Qd of May 1807; and was on Sunday evening attacked by an 
oppression of breath, which took him off on the following 
morning. He was buried, on the 12th, in the cemetery of 
St. George the Martyr, Queen-square, in a grave nearly adjoin). 
ing that in which the famous Robert Nelson was deposited in 
1715; the funeral being attended by a considerable number of 
his oldest and most valucd friends, among whom was the Editor 
of these Volumes. 
* William Whitehead, the son of a baker in St. Botolph’s 
_ parish, Cambridge. His Father, a man of some property, had 
two sons; the elder of whom, John Whitehead, was educated 
for the Church, and obtained the rectory of Pershore in Wor- 
cestershire. William, the youngest, was educated, first at a 
common school in Cambridge; and at the age of 14 was removed 
to Winchester. Of his behaviour at school, lis biographer, 
Mr. Mason, received the following account from Dr. Balguy : 
« He was always of a delicate turn, and though obliged to go . 
to the hills with the other boys, spent his time there in reading 
either Plays or Poetry x,and was also particularly fond of the 
Atalantis, and all “other books of private history or character. 
He very early exhibited his taste for Poetry; fur, while other 
boys were contented with shewing up twelve or fourteen lines, 
he would fill half a sheet, bat always with English verse. This 
Dr. Burton, the master, at first discouraged ; but, after some 
time, he was so much charmed, that he spoke of them with 
rapture. When he was sixteen he wrote a whole Comedy.— 
In the Winter of the year 1782, he is said to have acted a female 
part in the Andria, under Pr. Burton's direction, Of this there 
is some doubt: but it is certain that he, acted Marcia, in the 
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Esq. Poet-Laureat, and Registrar and Secretary 
to the most Hon. Order of the Bath,” 2 vols. 8vo. 


Ear] of Peterborough, having Mr. Pope at his house near South- 
ampton, cayried him to Winchester, to sheiv him the College, 
School, &c.. The Earl gave ten guineas, to be disposed of in 
prizes amongst the boys, and Mr. Pope set them‘a subject to 
write upon, viz. Peterborough. Prizes of a guinea each were 
given to six of the boys, of whom Whitehead was one. The 
Yemaining sum was, laid out for other boys in subscriptions to 
Pine’s Horace, then about to be published. — He never excelled 
in writing Epigrams, nor did he make any considerable figure 
in Latin verse, though he understood the Classicks very well, 
and had a good memory. He was, however, employed to trans- 
late into Latin the First Epistle of the Essay on Man: and the 
Translation is still extant, in his own hand. Dobson's success 
in translating Prior's Solomon had put this project into Mr. 
Pope’s head, and he set various persons to work upon it.— His 
school friendships were usually contracted either with Noblemen 
or gentlemen of large fortune, such as Lord Drumlanrig, Sir 
Charles Douglas, Sir Robert Burdett, Mr. Tryon, and Mr. Mun- 
dy of Leicestershire. The choice of these persons was imputed 
by some of his school-fellows to vanity, by others to prudence ; 
but might it not be owing to his delicacy, as this would make 
him easily disgusted with the coarser manners of ordinary boys ? 
He was school-tutor to Mr. Wallop, afterwards Lord Lymington, 
son to the late Earl of Portsmouth, and father to the present 
Earl. He enjoyed, for some little time, a lucrative place in the 
College, that of Preposter of the Hail.—At the election of Sep- 
tember 1735, he was treated with singular injustice ; for, 
through the foree of superior interest, he was placed so low on 
the roll, that it was scarcely possible for him to succeed to New 
College. Being now superannuate, he left Winchester of course, 
deriving no other advantage from the College than a good edu- 
cation: this, however, he had ingenuity enough to acknowledge, 
with gratitude, in a Poem prefixed to the second edition of Dr. 
Lowth’s Life of William of Wickham." — «In all this (says Mr. 
A.Chalmers) there is nothing extraordinary; nor can the par- 
tiality of his Biographer conceal that, awong the early efforts of 
his Muse, there is not one which seems to indicate the future 
Poet, although he is anxious to attribute this to his having fol- 
Jowed the example of Pope, rather than of Spenser, Fairfax, 
and Milton, The Vision of Solomon, however, which he copied. 
from Whitehead’s juvenile manuscripts [and is re- printed in the 
edition of 1810], is entitled to considerable praise. Even when a 
school-boy he had attentively studied the various manners of the 
best authors, and in the course of his poetical Jife, attained no 
small felicity in exhibiting specimens of almost every kind of 
stanza. -—— Although he lost his Father before he resided at Win- 
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A Translation of Job into Latin Verse; by. Sir 
William Browne, Knt. Presidént of the College of 


sistance as his mother, a very amiable, prudent, and exemplary 
woman, could give him, jhe was enabled to remain at school 
until the election for New College, in which we have seen he 
was disappointed, ‘Cwo months after, he returned to Cam- 
bridge, where he was indebted to his extraction, low as Mr. 
“Mason thinks it, for what laid the foundation of his future 
success in life. The circumstance of his being the orphan son 
of a baker gave him an unexceptionable claim to one of the 
scholarships founded at Clare hall by Mr, Thomas Pyke, who 
had followed that trade in Cambridge, His mother accordingly 
admitted him a sizar in this College, under the tuition of Mestrs. 
Curling, Goddard, and Hopkinson, Nov, 26, 1735. After every 
allowance is made for the superior value of money in his time, 
it will remain a remarkable proof of his poverty and ceconomy, 
that his scholarship, which amounted only to four shillings a 
week, was in his circumstances a desirable object—He brought 
some little reputation with him to College, and his poetical 
attempts when at school, with the notice Mr. Pope hi taken 
of him, would probably secure him from the neglect attached 
to inferiority of rank. But it is more to his honour, that by his 
amiable manners, and intelligent conversation, he recommended 
himself to the special notice of some very distinguished contem+ 
porarics, of Dr. Powell, Balguy, Ogden, Stebbing, ‘and Hurd, 
who not only admitted him to an oceasional intercourse, but to 
an intimacy ‘and respect which continued through the various 
scenes of their lives. In such society his modesty and industry 
had every encouragement which the best example could give, 
and he soon surmounted the prejudices which vulgar minds 
might have indulged on the recollection of his birth and poverty.” 
’ Referring to his last-named very excelleat Biographer for the 
progressive publication of Mr. Whitchead’s various productions, 
Ishall only add, that in 1743 he was admitted M. A, and appears 
- to have intended to take orders; and that in 1745 he removed 
to London, as tutor to the second son of William third Earl of 
Jersey; and, imbibing a taste for the Theatre, wrote his “ Roman 
Father’ in 1750. He published a volume of Poems in 17643 
and a second ‘Tragedy, “Creusa;” and, out cf the profits arising 
from his Plays, very honourably paid his father’s debts, In 
June 1754 he set out for the Continent, as Governor to his ori« 
inal Pupil, Lord Villiers, and to Lord Nuneham, the son of 
farl Harcourt ; and returned in September 1756 ; and during 
his absence was appointed Secretary and Registrar of the 
Order of the Bath; and in 1757, on the death of Civber, was 
appointed Poet Laureat. In 1762 he published ‘¢The School 


for Lovers,” and, as Laureat, his <‘ Charge to the Poets;” and 
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Physicians, 4to. See the Essays and Illustrations 
at. the end of this Volume, No. II. 


“The Natural History of the Coffee-Tree,” by 
John Ellis *, Esq. 4to. : 


the Poets,” as a farewell to the Muses. He had, ‘however, so 
much leisure, and so many of those incitements which a Poet 
and a Moralist cannot easily resist, that he still continued to 
employ his pen, and proved that it was by no means worn out. 
In 1776 he published “ Variety, a Tale for married People,” a 
light, pleasing poem, in the manner of Gay, which speedily ran 
through five editions. His “Goat's Beard” (in 1777) was less 
familiar and less popular, but is not inferior in moral tendency 
and just satire on degenerated manners. This was his last pub- 
lication; but he left some pieces in MS.; which are duly noticed 
by Mr. Mason, who published some of them, with Memoirs of 
Mr. Whitehead, in 1788; and by Mr.Chalmers, who has adopted: 
them in 1810.— His death was rather sudden, In the Spring 
of that year he was confined for some weeks by a cold and 
cough which affected his breast, but occasioned sv little in- 
terruption to his wonted amusements of reading and writing, 
that when Lord Harcourt visited him the morning before he 
died, he found him revising for the press. a paper which his 
Lordship conjectured to be the Birth-day Ode, At noon find- 
ing himself disinclined to taste the dinner his servant brought 
up, he desived to lean upon his arm from the table to his bed, 
and in that moment he expired, April1f, 1805, in the 70th 
year of his age, at the house of Lord Jersey, with whom he had 
been domesticated many of the last years of his life; ocea- 
sionally also visiting his friend the late Lord Harcourt, at Nune- 
ham. He was interred in South Audley-street chapel. 

* Jobn Ellis, esq. F.R.S. Agent for the province of West 
Florida, and a Naturalist of uncommon abilities. He was a real 
friend to his country, and indefatigable in promoting its true 
interests, His “ Essay on Corals and Corallines” is a work of 
the first rank in that department of literature. . To this gentle- 
man we owe the accurate distinctions that are now made be- 
tween the animal and vegetable productions of the Ocean. A 
capital room in the British Museum is ornamented with bis 
skilful labours. In 3770 he published, ‘ Directions for bringing 
over Seeds and Plants from the East Indies and other distant 
Countries in a State of Vegetation, together with a Catalogue of 
such Foreizn Plants as are worthy of being encunraged in our 
American Colonies, for the Purposes of Medicine, Agriculture, 
and Commerce. ‘fo which is added, the Figure and Botanical 
Description of a New Sensitive Plant, called Dionca Museipula, 
or, “Venus’s Fly Trap,” 4to.—“ Some Additional Observations, 
on the Method of preserving Seeds from Fortign Parts, for the 
Benefit of our American Colonies; with an Account of -the Gar- 
den at St. Vincent, under the Care of Dr, Georgé Young,” in 
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The Second Number of “Select Papers,” chiefl?- 
relating to English Antiquities; published from the 


1773. In the Philosophical Transactions are the following Papers 
by Governor Ellis (who died Oct.5, 1776): Observations on 
remarkable Corallines,” vol. XLWIUL. p.115. “On a Cluster 
Polype, found in the Sca near the Coast of Greenland,” ib. 305. 
“On a Species of Corallines,” ib. 504. “On the animal Life of 
those Corallines that louk like minute Trees, and grow upon 
Oysters and Fucus's all around the Sea Coast of this Kingdom,” 
ib. 627. “ On M. Schtosser’s Account of a curious fleshy coral- 
like Substance,” vol. XLIX. p..i49. “A Letter attempting to 
ascertain the Tree that yields the common Varnish used in China 
and Japan,” ib. p.8Gé. © An Account of a Red Coral from the 
East Indies of a very singular Kind,” vol. L. p. 188.“ Remarks 
on Baster’s Observations on Corallines, Polypus, and other Sea 
Anitnals,”” ib. p. 280, Answer to Miller's Remarks on Ellis’s 
Letter on the 'Toxicodendron,” ib, p.441. Account of the 
Heat of the Weather in Georgia,” ib. 754. “Experiments relat-. 
ing to the Preservation of Sceds,” vol. LI. p. 206, ‘Account of” 
the Plants Helesia and Gardenia,” ib. 929. ‘An Account of the 
male and female cochineal Insects,” vol. LIL p.661. “An Ac- 
count of the Sea Penn or Pennatula Phosphorea of Linneus ; 
likewise a description of a new Species of Sea Pen found on the 
Coast of South-Carolina, with Ob-ervations on Sea Pens in gene- 
ral,” vol. LU. p.419. ‘On the Nature and Formation of 
Sponges,” vol. LY. p.280. “Account of an amphibious Bipes,” 
vol. LVI, p.189, “A Letter on the Coluber Cerastes, or horned 
Viper of Kgypt,” ib. p.287. “A Supplement to the Account of 
an amphibious Bipes,” ib. p.307. “Account of the animal Na- 
ture of the Genus of Zoophytes called Corallina,” vol. LVIT. p. 404, 
“An Account of. the Actinia Sociata, or Animal Flower, lately 
found on the Sea Coasts of the new-ceded Islands,” ib. p. 428. 
“Account of the Success of some Experiments for preserving 
Acorns for a whole Year without planting them, so as to be ina 
State fit for Vegetation, with a View to bring over some of the 
mist valuable Seeds from the East Indies, to plant for the be- 
nefit of our American Colonies,” vol. LVIIL p. 75.‘ Observa- 
tions on a particular Manner of Increase in the Animalcula of 
Vegetable Infusions, with a Discovery of an indissoluble Szalt,’ « 








_ arising from Hemp Sced, put into Water till it becomes putrid,” 


vol. LIX. p.138. “The Figures and Characters of that elegant,’ 
American Evergreen, called by the Gardiners Loblolly Bay, 

taken from Blossoms blowin near London,” vol. LX. p. 518, 

© An Account of a new Species of Iiciwn Linnai, or Starry 

Auniseed Tree, lately discovered in West Florida,” ib. p. 524, 

“Qu the Nature of Gorgonia, that itis a real marine Aniinal, 

and not of a mixed Natwre between animal and vegetable,” 
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Originals in the Possession of John Ives*, FR. 
and A.S.S. 4to. 


* Jobn Ives, esq. was the only son of a gentleman who had 
for a considerable time been one of the most eminent merchants 
at Yarmouth, as his father had been before him., The grand- 
father died in 1758, leaving a fortune of about 70,0001. swhich 
the son more than doubled, by shares of ships, banking, &c. 
On a black marble tomb-stone, at the North-west end of ..... 
church, Suffolk, the Father is thus recorded : 

“In memory of Joun Ives, 
late of Great Yarmouth, merchant, 
who departed this life Oct the Ist, 1758, 
aged 74 years.” 

Mr. John Ives was entered a member of Caius College, Cam. 
bridge, where he «did not long reside; but, returning to Yar- 
mouth, became acquainted with that celebrated Antiquary Mr, 
Thomas Martin of Palgrave, and caught from him the taste for 
Antiquities, which he pursued during the short period of his 
Tife. He was elected Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 1771, 
and of the Royal Society 1772; and, by the favour of the Earl 
of Suffolk, in him the honour of Suffolk Herald Extraordinary 
was revived ; an office attended with no profit, but valuable ta 
him by the access it gave to the MS muniments, &c. of the 
Heralds’ College, of which he thereby became an Honorary 
Member. His first attempt at antiquarian publication was by 
Proposals (without his name), in 1771, for printing an account 
of Lothingland Hundred in Suffolk ; for which he had engraved 
several small plates of arms and monuments in the churches of 
Friston, Gorleston, Lound, Lowestoffe, and Somerliton, from 
his own drawings. His next essay was the short Preface to Mr. 
Swinden's “ History and Antiquities of Great Yarmouth in the 
County of Norfolk, 1772,” 4to. Mr. Swinden, who was a 
School-master in Great Yarmouth, was a most intimate friend 
of Mr. Ives, who not only assisted him with his purse, and 
warmly patronized him, while living, but superintended the 
Book for the emolument of the Author's Widow, and delivered 
it to the Subscribers. “The Author,” says Mr. Ives, ‘* closed 
his Life and his Work together. The last sheet was in the press 
at the time of his decease. To me he conimitted the publica- 
tion of it. A short, but uninterrupted, friendship subsisted 
between us. His assiduity, industry, and application, will ap- 
pear in the course of the Work.” “Mr. Swinden was buried in 
the church of St. Nicholas at Yarmouth, in the North aile, 
where a handsome mural monument is erected to his memory, 
with this inscription : 

“ Near this place are deposited 


the remains of Henry Swinpen, 
the nt thes Ciictoe walt A 





re er pen: 
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“ Macbeth, a Tragedy. By William Shakspeare. 
Collated with the old and modern Editions.” 8vo. 


. who dicd June 14, 1772, aged 55. 

To whose memory this marble is erected by John Ives, F.S. A.” 
In 1772 Mr. Ives caused to be cut nine wooden plates of old 
Norfolk Seals, intituled, “Sigila antiqua Norfolciensia. Impressit 
Johannes Ives, $. A.6.” and a copper-plate portrait of Mr. Mar- 
tin, holding an urn [since prefixed to Mr. Martin's “ History of 
‘Thetford”].—On the 16th of August, 1773, by a special licence 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, he was married, at Lam- 
beth church, to Miss Kett (of an antient family in Norfolk). 
This marriage, no otherwise imprudent than from a deficiency 
of fortune, was contrary (o the Father's wishes, who had some 
other Lady in view; but he was in a very short time reconciled, 
.and fitted up a house at Yarmouth in an elegant style for their 
reception, In imitation of Mr. Walpole (to whom the First Num- 
her was inseribed) he began in 1773 to publish “Select Papers," 
from his own collection; of which the Second Number (as above 
mentioned) was printed in 1774, anda Third in 1775: Among 
these are, ‘‘ Remarks upon our English Coins, from the Norman 
Invasion down to the End of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth,” 
by Archbishop Sharp; ‘“ Sir W. Dugdale’s “ Directions for the 
Search of Records, and making use of them, in order to an 
Hlistorical Discourse of the Antiquities of Staffordshire ;" with 
“Annals of Gonvile end Caius College, Cambridge ;” the ‘*Coro- 
nation of Henry VII. and of Queen Elizabeth,” &c. &c. In 1774 
he published, in l2mo, Remarks upon the Garianonum of 
the Romans; the Site and Remains fixed and described ;” with 
the Ichnography of Garienonum, two plates, by B. T. Pouncey; 
South View of it, Roman Antiquities found there, Map of the 
River Yare, from the Original in the Corporation Chest at Yar- 
mouth, and an Inscription on the Mantletree of a Farm-house. 
He died of a deep consumption, when he had just entered his 
25th year, June 9, 1776. Considered as an Antiquary, much 
merit is cue to Mr. Ives, whose valuable Collection was formed 
in less than five years. His Library was sold by auction, by 
Messrs. Baker and Leigh, March 3—6, 1777, including some 
curious MSS. (chiefly relating to Suffolk and Norfolk) belonging 
to Peter Le Neve, ‘I Martin, and Francis Bloomfield, of which 
gee more in British ‘Topography, vol. I. p. 192, vol. II. pp. 32, 33. 
Many of these MSS, had been purchased by Mr. Ives in the life- 
time of Mr. Martin. ‘The fine Copy of Norfolk Domesday, men- 
tioned there, p.1, has on the back, in capitals, BIBLIOTHEC A 
ivesian&. His Coins, Medals, Antient Paintings, and “Anti- 
quities, were sold by auction by Mr. Langford, February 13 and 
14, 1777. A small portrait of him, extremely like, in a round, 
inscribed “J, I. F.R.S. and F.A.S.” was engraved in 1774. 
‘The following note was transcribed for me by Mr. Gough, from 

the original in Mr. Ives’s hand in one of his printed books : 
«7 leave’ this study with the greatest reluctance, because in 
it is contained so great 2 fund of curious and useful ae 
‘ edge, 
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“An Essay on the Depravity and Corruption of 
Human Nature: wherein the Opinions of La Bruiere, 
Rochfoucault, Esprit, Senault, Hobbes, Mandeville, 
Helvetius, &c. on that Subject, are supported on 
Principles entirely new, against Mr. D. Hume, 
Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. Sterne, Mr. Brown, and other 
Apologists for Mankind. By ‘Lhomas O’Bnen Mae- 
mahon;” small Svo. 

“Meditations and Penitential Prayers written by 
the celebrated Duchess dle la Valiere, Mistress of 
Lewis XIV. of France, after a Recovery from a 
dangerous Illness, when she first formed the Resolu- 
tion of quitting the Court, and devoting herself to 
a Religious Life. Translated from the French, by 
Mrs. Charlotte Lennox *;” 12mo. 


ledge. I sincerely wish the Possessor all the happiness thit 
he so truly doth deserve. My heart overflows with grateful 
acknowledgements for bis kind communications to me as an 
Antiquary, and for the polite reception J met with, both from 
him and his amiable spouse, as a visitor, Josera Stautr.” 

“This note I found in my study the day after Mr, Strutt left 
me. He came upon a visit, in order to take some drawings, 
&e, Oct.1, 1774, and went to Norwich the 7th following, J. I" 

“T have his beginning of the History of Lothingland, in eight 
pages only of Jarge quarto. I voluntarily lent it Gillingwater, 
who has prin(ed it without the least mention of either of us, 1 
think Mr. Stevenson of Norwich doth not allow him to be the 
writer of the buoks he publishes ; but that they are done by a 
poor person of Lowestof: and his so readily adopting Ives's 
looks like it. ‘This | know, that Mrs. Harmer told me, that her 
Husband, to whem he communicated some observations, had a 
good opinion of him.” T. F. 

* A lady of considerable genius, and who was long distin- 
guished for her literary merit. She may boast the honour ‘of 
haviag been the protegée of Dr. Samuel Johnson, and the friend 
of Mrs. Yates. She published, so early as 1747, a small Volume, 
under the tite of “ Poems on several Occasions, written by a 
Lady; printed for S. Paterson ;”_ and inscribed, by her maiden 
name, Charlotte Ramsay, to the Lady Isabella Finch. Honcst 
Sam Ps terson used to boast that he had the honour of first intro- 
ducing her to the publick. In 1752 she published, “The Female 
Quixote,” and “ Memoirs of Harriet Stuart." In the former of 
these Novels, the character of Arabella is the counterpart of 
Don Quixote; and the work was very favourably reccived. In. 
the following year she published “ Shakspeare illustrated,” in 
two yoluines, 12100; to which she soon afterwards added a third, 
This work consists of the Nowels anh Mieraries an which tha 
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“A View of the principal Towns, Seats, Antiqui-- 
ties, and other remarkable Particulars, in Dorset. 
Compiled from Mr. Hutchins’s History of that 
County,” 4to; a valuable Topographical Pamphlet. 


Plays of Shakspears cre founded, collected and translated from 
the original authors 3 to which are added critical Notes, intended 
to prove that Siakspeare has generally spoilt every story ou 
which his Plays are founded, by torturing them into low contriv- 
"es, absurd intrigues, and improbable incidents, In 1756 
Mrs, Vennox published “The Memoirs of the Countess of Berci 
taken from the French,” 2 vals. 12mo; and ‘ Suily's Memoir: 
tvanslated, 3 vols. 4t0; which have since been requently re- 
printed in octavo, and are executed with great ability, In1758 
she produced, “ Philander, a Dramatic Pastoral,” and ** Hen- 
rietta,” a Novel of considerable merit, 2 vols, 12mo; and, in 
1760, with the assistance of the Earl of Cork and Orrery, and 
Dr, Samuel Johnson, she published a translation of « Yather 
Brumoy's Greek Theatre,” 3 vols. 4to; the merit of which varies 
very materially in ditferent parts of the Work. ‘Lwo years after, 
she published, « Sophia, a Novel,” 2 vols. 12in0, which is inferior 
to her earlier performances; and then, after an interval of seven 
years, she brought out, at Covent Garden theatre, ‘The Sisters, 
a Comedy,” taken from her Novel of « Henrieita,” which was 
condemned on the first night of its appearance, In 1773 she 
furnished Drury-lane theatre with a Comedy, intituled, « Qld 
City Manners ;" and afterwards only wrote, I believe, “ Euphe- 
mia, a Novel, 1790,” 4 vols, 12mo; a performance which by no 
nicans deviated from the line of credit which she had always 
traced. Her Father was a Field-ofticer, Licutenant-governor of 
New York, who sent her over at fifteen to a wealthy aunt, who 
desired to have her; but who, unfortunately, on the arrival of her 
niece, was out of her senses, and never recovered them ; imme- 
diately after which the Father died, and the Daughter from that 
time supported herself by her literary talents, which she always 
employed usefully, Her Jatter days were clouded by penury and 
sickness ; calamities at her advanced period of life peculiarly dis- 
tressing. These, however, were in a considerable degree allevi- 
ated by the kindness of some friends, who revered alike her 
literary and her moral character, Among these it would be 
unjust not to mention the names of the Right Hon. George Rose 
and the Rev, William Beloe. But the most effectual balm to her 
wounded spirit arose from the asaistance she for a considerable 
time had reeciyed from the Managers of that truly-useful and 
highly-important Institution, the Literary Fund ; by whose 
timely aid her only son was enabled to fit himself out for an 
employment in the American States; and by whose bounty the ° 
means of decent subsistence were, for the last twelvemonth, af- 
forded to the mother — he Joa. | OSE Eivebv 
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1775- 


A Second Edition of “ Sir Dudley Carleton’s 
Letters,” 4to; published by the Eart of Hardwicke 
(of which no more than fifty copies were printed). 

“ The Will* of King Henry VII. with a Preface 
and Notes, by Thomas Astle-+, Esq.” 4to. 


* This curious publication suggested to the Writer of these 
Anecdotes the idea of publishing a similar Volume under the title 
of “A Collection of all the Wills, now known te be extant, of the 
Kings and Queens of England, Princes and Princesses of Wales, 
and every Branch of the Bicod Royal, from the Reiga of William 
the Conqueror to that of Henry the Seventh exclusive. With 
explanatory Notes, and a Glossary, 1780.” See vol. VL. p. 234. 

+ A gentleman well known for his extensive and accurate 
acquaintance with the History and Antiquities of his Country ; 
Keeper of the Records in the Tower, and one of the Keepers of 
the Paper-office ; Trustce of the British Museum, w here, when a 
young man, he had been employed tomake an Index to the Harleian 
Catalogue of MSS.; F.A.S.1763; F.R.S.1766; F.R.S. Edinb. 
Reg. Scient. Soc. Island. Soc. Antiq. Cassel. et Soc. Volscorma 
Welitri§ sod. honarar. He was son of Mr. Daniel Astle, keeper 
of Needwood Forest in-Staffordshire; who died 1774, and was 
buried in Yoxal church, where a neat mural monument is erected 
ta his memory (see it in Shaw's History of Staffordshire, vol. I: 
Fy. ¥01); and who appears to have been descended from a family 
of that name, resident at, and lords of, the manor of Fauld, in 
Hanbury parish adjvining, the seat of Burton the Leicestershire . 
Antiquary [see p. 205]. — Mr. Shaw had access to Mr. Astle’s 
Library, and the use of several MSS. &c. for both volumes of 
his Staffordshire; his MS Library being accounted to exceed 
that of any private geutleman in England ; and his liberal uti- 
Tity to men of science their acknowledgments abundantly tes- 
tify. — Mr. Astle, about 1763, obtained the patronage of Mr. 
Grenville, then First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who employed him <s weli in his public as pri+ 
vate affairs; and jomed him in a commission with the late 
‘Sir Joseph Ayloffe, bart. and Dr. Ducarel, for superintending 
the regulation of the Public Records at Westminster. On the 
death of his Colleagues, Mr. Topham was substituted; and 
both were removed by Mr. Pitt during his administration, In 
1765 he was appointed Receiver-general of six pence in the 
pound on the Civil List. [In 1766 he was consulted by the Com~- 
mittee of the House of Lords concerning the printing of the 
antient Records of Parliament. ‘To the superintendance of that 


Work he introduced his father-in-law, Mr. Morant; and, on his 
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“Tracts on the Probability of reaching the North 
Pole,” by the Hon. Daines Barrington, 4to. 


carry on the Work ; a service in which he was employed till its 
completion, five years afterwards. He was then appointed, on 
the death of Henry Rooke, esq. his Majesty's Chief Clerk in the 
Reeord-dfiice in the ‘Tower of London 3 and, on the decease of 
Sir John Shelley, he succeeded to the ‘office of Keeper of the 
Records. Mr. Astle was several times on the Continent on 
ltesary pursuits; and died Dec, 1, 1803, in his 69th year, at 
Battersea Rise, Surrey, of a dropsical complaint to which he 
had been some time subject. He was buried at Battersea; and 
a neat tablet has been put up to his memory, at the East end of 
the church; the inscription on which records his titles and of- 
fices, with the date of his decease, His Library, including that 
of Mr. Morant, and many of the Books enriched -by his own 
MS Notes, particularly om the subject of Biography, and a capi- 
tal Collection of Antiquarian Tracts, in 5 quarto volumes, was 
purchased by the Royal Institution.’ See Mr. Harris's Preface to 
the judiciously-compiled Catalogue of the Library of the Royal 
Institution, 1809, 8vo. His MSS. (comprising those of Mr. 
Morant, the Aspilogia, and other rare articles, from the Li- 
braries of Mr. Anstis and Dr. Ducarel), 2nd from other valua- 
ble Collections, accumulated during a long series of years, ate 
now deposited at Stowe, the seat of his noble Patron the Marquis 
of Buckingham, to whom the option of purchasing at a fixed 
price was given by the will of its owner —His publications were, 
in the Archzologia, vol. IV. p. 195, “On the Events produced in 
England by the Grant of the Kingdom of Sicily to Prince Ed- 
mond, with Remarks on the Seal of that Prince, of Gold, Weight 
eight Pennyweights, formerly in the Earl of Oxford's Collection, 
then of James West, Esq. whence it passed into that of Gustavus 
Brander, Esq. and was bought in at 18/. 2s. at the sale of his 
Collection, by Mr. Gerrard, February, 1790.” VIL. 348, “On 
the Radical Letters of the Pelasgians, and their Derivatives." 
X. 226, Observations on a Charter in his Library, indorsed, in 
a hand coeval with it, “ Hee est carta regis Eadgari de institu- | 
tione abbatis Eliensis et duplicatus ;" which he shews not to be 
so old as King Edgar. XII. On the Tenures, Customs, &e. of 
his Manor of Great Tey, Essex, by onziell, ic. ungeld, an arbi- 
trary tallage. XIII. 208, Observations on Stone Pillars, Crosses, 
and Crucifixes, from Mr. Anstis’s MS. ia his Library. Ibid. 313, 
Copy of a curious Record of Pardon in the Tower of London, 
3357, of a Woman indicted for murdering her Husband, and 
remaining, without pleading, 40 days in Prison without Suste- 
nance. “The Will of King Henry VII. 1775,” 4to, “A Cata- 
legue of the MSS. in the Cottonian Library; to which are added, 
many Emendations and Additions: with an Appendix, contain- 
ing an Account of the Damage sustained by the Fire in 1731; 
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Perlin’s “ Description des Royaulmes d’Angleterre 
et d'Escosse;” and “ De la Serre’s “ Histoire de PEn- 
trée de Ja Reine du Mere du Roy tres Chrestien dans 


them in 1777, 8vo. ‘The Origin and Progress of Writing, as 
well hieroglyphic as elementary; illustrated by Engravings 
taken from Marbles, MSS. and Charters, antient:and modern ;, 
also, some Account of the Origin and Prog of Printing, 
4784,” 4to. A new Edition was published in 1808, with an 
additional Plate, from a MS. in the British Museum, marited 
Nero, D.IV.; and a portrait of Mr, Astle, painted by Howard, 
and engraved by Shelton, in which the accidental loss of an eve 
when at school is concealed. ‘The Will of King Alfred, found 
in a Register of Newminster, Winchester, in the possession of 
the Rev. George North, and given by Dr. Lort, his executor, to 
Mr. Astle, 1769, was printed at Oxford, with the Hlustrations of 
Mr. Manning, under the supevintendance of the Rev. Sir Herbert 
Croft, bart. 1788, 4to. “An Account of the Seals of the King's 
Royal Burghs and Magnates of Scotland, with Five Plates, 1793,” 
foho, in the “ Vetusta Monumenta” of the Society of Antiqua- 
rics. The Calendar to the Patent Rolls in the Tower of London, 
reaching from 3 John to 23 Edward IV. containing Grants of 
Offices and Lands, Restitutions of ‘Temporalitics to Bishops, 
Abbots, and other ecclesiastical Persons; Contirmations of Grants 
made to Bodies Corporate, as well Ecclesiastical as Civil; Grants 
in Fee-farm ; Special Licences; Grants of Offices ; special and 
general Patents of Creations of Peers ; and Licences of all kinds 
which pass the Great Seal: and on the backs of these Rolls are 
Commissions to Justices of the Peace, of Sewers, and all Com- 
missions which pass the Great Seal. ‘The Calendar of these Rolls, 
published by his Majesty's command, in pursuance of an Address 
of the House of Commons, on the Report of the Commissioners 
for inquixing into the State of the Public Records, is printed 
from four MS Volumes procured, in 1775, by Mr. Astle,. for 
public use, from the Executors of Henry Rooke, esq. his prede- 
cessor in the office of Keeper of the ‘Tower Records, collated 
with two MSS. in the Cottonian Library, marked Titus C. HL, 
and IH. which appear tu have been compiled in the reign of 
Janaes I. by some experienced clerk, whu scems to have selected 
from the Records themselves what appeared to him most useful 
and interesting. They supply many omissions-and deficiencies 
in the Tower Copy ; ‘and, after all, this Calendar, though en- 
tied to great merit, is only a selection, various entries appear- 
ing on the Patent Rolls not entered here; and therefore, though 
this Work will be found to yield abundant information, no one 
is to be deterred from an examination of any record mentioned 
elsewhere as being on the Patent Rol! because it is not men- 
tioned here.” Mr. Astle’s Report on the State of the Records 
under his care will be found in the Report of the Committee 
shove mentioned ~—In hic afiies af Maanc of the Bawls ha 
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la Grande Bretagne,” te-published in one volume, 
with Notes, by Mr. Goagh, 4to. 


The following Letter from Mr. Astle to Dr. Ducarel, written: 
in 1763, is interesting on many accounts: 

“My dear Sir, Since mny last to Sir Joseph, I have been as. 
dceply immersed in Records as you can have been at the Aug- 
mentation-office: Upon Ty return from Huntley, f visited Fauld 
(for@erly the seat of Mr, Burton, the Leicestershire Antiquary) 
{see p..202], where I found Sreat plonty of Charta Antique, and 
several MSS, relating to the Star Chamber, &e, &e. &e, which I 
have secured, and have given’ proper directions for their removal 
to London. No sooner had J secured the above-mentioned 
remains of Antiquity, than General Townshend and Lady Ferrars 
arrived in the Forest of Needwouil. I spent three days very 
agreeably with them, contemplating Nature's fairest. Works, 
‘These rural scenes ull the mind into an agreeable state of tran- 
quillity, which is hard to be described ; and, though they do not ° 
raise passions and emotions, yet they certainly serve to heighten 
and compose them. On Saturday Ispent a Joyous day at Tam- 
worth. ‘The General gave a buck at the Castle, and invited his 
friends and tenants, We drank the healths of Mr. Grenville and 
many honest Eton men. After dinner J slipped away into the 
Record Ryom, where I found three larze trunks, full/of antient 
Deeds; and two more filled with original Letters, &c, They are 
all to be taken to the Forest of Neudwood, to be inspected by 
me hereafter. Ihave a curious account to give you and my good 
friend Sir Joseph of a British (Druid) Temple in the Peak of 
Derbyshire, called ArbortLowe, and of sev eral barrows or places 
of burial in that uncultivated country, in which are stones sct 
ecgeways, of an immense size. J shall give vou an account of 
my negotiations at Litchfield when L see you, I left Tamworth 
yesterday, and arrived at this place two hours ago. I shall 
spend to-morrow with Mr. West, On Wedneslay I intend ta 
stop at Oxford; and on ‘Phu jay evening 1 hope to be in town. 
fam, dear Sir, Yours ever, ‘Puostas Asrig, 
“Stratford-upon-Avon.” 

















Tn a letter dated Jaly 17, 1781, Mr. Astle was thus hand- 
somnely noticed by Dr, Johnson; « Sir, Cam ashamed that you 
have been foreed to send so often for your books; but it has 
been by no fault on either side. They have never been out of 
my hands; nor have I been at home without seeing you; for to 
See a man so skilful in the Antiquities of my Country, is an op. 
portunity of improvement not willingly to be missed. "Your notes 
on Alfred [see p. 204] appear to me very judicious and accurate ; 
but they are too few. Many things familiar to you are unknown 
to me, and to most others ; and you must not think too favour. 
ably of your readers: by armen. op en 
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Serjeant Glanyille’s “ Reports of Determinations 
on Contested Elections,” .the joint publication of 
Richard Blyke *, esq. F.S. A. and John Topham +, 
esq. F.R.S. and F.A.S. 8vo. 


is of great importance to state with care. Had the Saxonsany 
gold coin? I have much curiosity after the manners and trans- 
actions of the middle ages; but have wanted either diligence, 
or opportunity, or both. You, Sir, have great opportugity; 
and I wish you both diligence and success. Iam, Sir, &c. 
Sam. Jounson.” 
_ _ ¥he Author of the ‘ New Catalogue of English living Au- 
thors” thus delineates the literary-character of Mr. Astle, “In 
order to treat his subject (the character and reign of Henry VII.) 
with advantage, he has exerted himself to view it on erery side ; 
and it must be allowed that he exhibits it in a very compre- 
hensive survey. His learning, which is various, cannot escape 
observation ; ‘and his authorities in general are. the best which 
could be found. His judgment, precision, and minuteness, 
are all to be highly commended. There is even a considerable 
spirit of philanthropy in his Work; and in so far he advances 
beyond the character of a mere Antiquary. He displays not, 
however, any splendour or brightness of genius. He is simple 
and judicious, but not original. He avails himself of the 
labours of others with an assiduity that could not be wearied ; 
and his collection of facts, being numerous as well as exact, 
exhibits instructive openings inte the important topics which 
he treats. His Work is chiefly for consultation, amd serves. 
to encourage rather than to supersedé the inquiries of those 
who have a relish for the diplomatic science, and the study 
of Antiquity. We prize his labour more than his invention; 
and are more forcibly struck with his patience than Is ins 
genuity. In his language he is clear; and it is diflicult to 
misunderstand the sentiments he conveys; but he has nowhere 
the expression of a master. The dryness of his manner suffers 
no interruption; it is cold, nerveless, and insipid; and he ad- 
vances through his performance without risingénto any strain of 
animation, and without any approach towards élegance.” 

* Richard Blyke, esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A. (son of Theophilus 
Blyke, esq. who was Deputy Seerctary at War, Paymaster of the 
Widows Pensions, and had been Commissary of the Storés at 
Barcelona) was Deputy-auditor of Mr. Aislabie’s office of the 
imprest ; and had the honour of being godson to Mr, Secretary 
Craggs. He had been long engaged in collecting materials for an 
History of Hereford, his native city, and of that county at large. 
Some of the valuable records, papers, &c. which he had collected 
for this purpose, were ready for the press in 1776, when Death 
deprived his friends of this most excellent person, who was univer- 
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-An Edition of “ Rochefoucatlt’s Maxims,” much 
improved by Mr. Lockyer Davis*, Svo. 

‘The Seventeenth Volume. of “ Swift’s-+ Works,” 
first published by J. Nichols, 8vo. 


(then Eari of Surrey), with a view of encouraging any person that 
shall undertake the History of that County, in which he has such 
consinlerable interest, and vhich had boow unsuccessfully attempted 
by Mw, Hill and Mr. Walwyn. (See Mr. Gough's “Anecdotes of 
British Topography,” vol. I. p. 4162}—On the death of Mr. Blyke’s 
Father, his Mother was re-married to a Clergyman, who had a 
living in Gloucestershire. . : a 
+ Mr, Topham was a native of Malton, in Yorkshire ; ana, in 
an humble situation under the late P.C. Webb, esq. solicitor ta 
the Treasury, he acquired such a knowledge of antient hands 
and munimerits as raised him toa place in the State-paper-office, 
“with his friends and patrons Sir Joseph Ayloffe, bart. who died 
in his arms, and Thomas Astle, esq. He was also one of the 
Gentlemen engaged in preparing for the press the six volumes 
of ‘the Rolls of Parliament; an office in which he succeeded his 
friend Richard Blyke, esq. with whom, in'1775, he was joint 
editor of Glanville’s “ Reports on contested Elections,” 8vo. He 
was also Editor, if not Translator, of an English Edition of 
Sir John Fortescue’s * De laudibus Legum Anglie, 1775,” Svo. 
On Mr. Webb's death, he entered himself at Gray's-inn; applied 
to the study of the Law; was called to the Bir, and appointed a 
“Commissioner of Bankrupte, He succeeded Dr. Lort as Keeper 
‘of the Archbishop of Canterbury's Library at Lambeth; was 
Secretary tu the Commissioners fer selecting and publishing the 
: Public Records of this Kingdom; and Registrar to the Charity 
* for Relief of Poor Widows and Children of Clergymen, and 
Treastirer to the, Orphan Charity-school.. He married, “1794, 
one of the co-heiresses of the late Mr. Swindon, an eminent and 
opulent school-master, at Greenwich, in Kent. Mr. Topham's« 
publications in the Archeologia are, vol. VI. p.116, on Esnecea, 
or the King’s Yacht, in a Charter of Henry Tf.; Ibid. 179, on 
the Picture in Windsor Castle, representing the Embarkation of 
Henry VILL. at Dover; VII. 337, ona Subsidy Roll of 51 Ed- 
“ward TIE. The Wardrobe Account of 21 Edward I. was published 
‘by the Society in 1767, under his direction ; and he was one of 
the Committee for publishing other Wardrobe Accounts, in “ A 
Collection of Ordinances and Regulations for the Government of 
the Royal Household, in divers Reigns,> from Edward IL. to 
William and Mary, 1790," 4to. He was elected F. 8. A. in 1767; 
and Treasurer (on the.death of Mr. Bartlet) in 1787; and was 
also a Fellow of the Royal Society. He died at Cheltenham, 
+ Aug. 19, 1803. in ? 
* Of whom, see vol. VI. p.436. — - S a 
+ Whilst the above-mentioned Volume was in the press, the 
_ Eniitor applied to Mr. Faulkner for assistance, and received from 
ea ; that 
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“An Essay tawards establishing ‘the-Melody‘and. 
Measure of Speech, to be'expressed and perpetuated 


, 


atin © hearted Printer anjgnswer, dated Oct, 22, 1774, which, 
ae be : “ Dear Sir, Had I any original Works what-» 
. rd aR: Swift's, worth publication, that could be of: igor 
ee Rs ,v,-and any profit to you; I should be glad to tend 
the 1; bats have not, although I know many people have 4 
it 








t, yas¢fves out to collect’ the most Grub-stréet trash that 
‘disgrace the poorest and mi tof presses: however, should ii 
happen in my life that I meet with any'to his credit and your: 






benefit, as Tyaliyays did to my most worthy master, friend, and 
benefacto: Bowyer, whose politeness and civility to.me in 


the early p myplife-I sliall hever forget ; for, when I was.a 
Jourhoyman ‘to him, who.was, then the most’ distinguished 
mastef-printerm.London for his knowledge and integrity, his 
father and.he both treated me with the highest respect and fa- 
miliarity, doing me the favour to “have me at their table to dine, 
“drink tea, and sup with them, which was not customary, in the 
year 1726, and often afterwards. I have not one original para- 
Cie of Swift that has not appeared in your English Edition; 
‘shall be obliged to you, on your kind offer, to send me the 
sheets of the*Editiol you are now printing. Had my jhealth 
* : ui me, I should have gone to London this year, to have 
paid my lastrespects to Mr. Bowyery. to you, and.other friends ; 
but, being very old, (72 years) ane firm, I could “not travel 
wih pleasure ;. but, with Pg ny complaints, I sincerely 
. Wish to take a final adieu of 3 B § friends in an ne: 
year; and, if health will permit, to galito the Cont sha’ 
“A, no wie or children, and but few relations. I sincerely eongra- I 
tulate swith My, Bowyer on his having the gout, which I fre- 
quently have; and instead, of strong mundungus port, yiquaff, 
a good cliret, being lighter, cooler, and casier of digestion... 1 
mm sincerely wish you and Mr. Bowyer every happiness in this and 
the next world; and amf with t reatest respect and esteem, 
both his and your very much obliged, &c. Gronce Faurkyen.” 
I trust I shall be excused if I here transcyjhe an extract from 
an carlier letter from Mr. Faulkner, to Mr. ‘Bowyer, dated. ° 
Nov.5, 1767: ‘My dearest and worthy Sirs "Very few opportu- 
nities happen. to me to return your many kind favours to me, , 
and particularly your last. By this post you will receiye in 
franks a List of the Absentees of Ireland, which, 1 think,’ may 
answer with you. I ghould have sent it sooner had it been in 
“my power, which it Was not, the author having einployed five . 
different printing-offices to print it: and, as he hath given the 
property to me, I transfer it to you. Twish what you. receive 
“may be the first, as I cannot answer) for my English journey- 
men and shopkeepers, who may havé= their friends in London. 
Many people of Ireland, as well as of England, may have a cu- 
riosity to see this list; and therefore, I hope, it sill at least quit 
- Your 
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by peculiar” Symbols #® by Joshna Steele, esq. 


“ Letters from a Lady + who resided many years 
in Russia, to her Friend in England; with Historical 
Note’ ;” 8vo, 

Lc = ‘ 
your, cost, and, I sincerely wish, afford some profit, - which, 
if in my power, I would heap on you, superior to the Duke of 
Northumberland’s. Your Partner ig a most worthy man, whosé ~ 


" correspondence ] should be very proud of, and hope he’ will 


favour me with it. I shall be very glad to hear that Mrs. Bowyer 


_ 4s not under the care of physicians or apothecaries, those jobs 


making gentry. My apothecary’s bill doth mot atnount to five. 
shillings a year for all my family, two-pence of which is not aay” 
share. Claet is the universal medicine here, and mundungus 
port the bane and stupefaction of all society. We celebrate the 
Sth of November here as you do in London, upon which occa- 
sion I had the honour of dining with our Viceroy, Lord Towns- 
hend, at our Mayorulty-house, with Lord-Mayor, &c,: where we 
drank many loyal toasts, not forgetting Old England, 1 shall 
soon publish a Description of the famous Lake of Killarney, 
which you shall have by post before publicatién, whiéh, £ believe, 
will not quit expence in a pamphlet; but, if you are a proprie- 
tor in a Magazine or News-paper, it may not be disagreeable, 
Pray excuse all blunders in this letter, being just returned from 
a feast of all delicacies of vignds, grapes, melons, pine-apples, 
ang all the gatalogue of the most delicious fruits, a: 

~" “Lam, Sir, your yery:much obliged, most faithful, 

obedient, and humble servant,, Gronce Fau.xyee,” 
Mr. Faulkner, who died Aug. 28, 1775, left My. Bowyer ten 

guineas}for a mourning ring. Some other letters from Mr, 


' Faulkner to Mr, Bowyer, &c. are ‘printed in “ Swift's Wotks,”. 


* For which a variety of characteristic types were formed, ag 
has been observed in vol. II. p.35S. A second Edition appeared 
in 1780, under the title of “ Prosadia Rationalig,” ' 

+ Of these Letters see Gent. Mag. vol. XLV, pp. 531, 636; vol. 
XLIX. p.z00; LV. p. 374. — The Writer was Mrs. Vicor, who’ 
married, 1.‘Thomas Ward, esq. Consul-general of Russia in 1731; 
2. to Claudius Rondeau, esq. resident at that Court; where she. 
wrote the above-mentioned highly interesting and entertaining: . 
Letters, published by Dodsley. Her account of the Court of 
Russia is extremely curious, and the secret,bistory of it is quite |. 
bew; and nowhere else, perhaps, su exactly pictured, Her 
thicd husband was Mr. William Vigor, a Quaker. She died at 
Windsor, Sept. 12, 1783*aged 84. Her loss was severely felt by 
the neighbouring poor, amongst Whom she wa$ constantly search- 
ing after proper objects for the exertion of ber charity and benes_ 
volence. Together-with great cheerfulness of mind and equality’ 
of temper, she retained an uncommon quickness of apprehen- 4 
sion and vigour of undeistanding to the time of her death. 

Vou, IIE, ats Le 7 Having 
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Part of an Edition of Bishop Sherlock’s * “ Ser- 


mons,” in 3 vols. 12mo; to which was prefixed, 
by the ingenious but anonymous Editor, a good 


Having lived much in the world, and being well acquainted 
with books, her conversation was the delight of all who had 
the pleasure of knowing her. Of the vivacity of her wit, and 
her talents for observation, the publick had a specimen in her 
Russian Letters: which she was in a manner obliged to piblish, 
to prevent a spurious and.incorrect copy from being obtruded 
on the world, Ata time of life remarkable for apathy and in- 
difference, she possessed a degree of sensibility, and a tenderness 
of feeling,: approaching almost to weakness. 

* Dr. Thomas Sherlock, son of Dr. William Sherlock, Dean 
of St. Paal's, was born in London, in 1678. He was educated 
at Eton school; and, though it has been said’ that’ his great 
genius and talents did not shew themselves till he was more’ ad- 
vanced in life, it appears, from the testimony of those who: 
knew him in his early youth, that in this, as in all other parts 
of life, he stood on the highest ground; that, in the course 
of his education, he was always at the head of his class, and 
never failed to lead his equals and companions, even in the 
puerile sporis and amusements. From Eton, he removed to 
Catherine halt, Cambridge. Hoadly and he were both exact 
contemporaries at this very small College; and it should seem 
that the seeds of rivality between those two very great men were 
sown at that time. One day, as they came away from their 
tutor’s lecture on “ Tully's Offices,” Hoadly said, & Well, Sher- 
Jock, you figured away finely to-day by help of Cockman’s 
Translation.” —‘ No, really,” says Sherlock, “J did not; for I 
tried all T could to get one; and could hear of only one copy, 

- and that you had secured.” 1£ we consider that probably there 
were not half'a dozen more under-graduates in the whole society, 
how extraordinary must we think it that these two should both 
arrive, by their own abilities, at the highest point of ecclesias- 
tical rewards, and that by the most opposite route of politicks ! 
Sherlock afterwards became Master; and was a kind Benefactor 
to his College, gave them a large quantity of tron railing, fitted 
up a room for a Library, and furnished it with a great part of 
his own Library: left 201 2 year for an under-graduate Librarian, 
appointed the King’s Professors of Divinity, &c. to be Trustees, 
and has bestowed many lines in his Wilt in direction of their 
choice. He probably did not consider that the sum was neither 
considerable enough te occasion much competition ; and that in 
so smalt a society they might think themselves well off if a decent 
person could be found to accept it, especially if a close attend- 
ance is required. In 1714 he was elected Vice-chancellor of the 
University ; and while he held this office, he searched into the 
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Life of that learned Prelate, which has furnished 
me with materials for the Note below. 


state. These he carefully examined, and reduced into proper 
order; and, from their help, obtained such a knowledge of the 
constitution of the University, atid of the different sources from 
whence it derived its power and immunities, that, in the subse- 
quent parts of his life, he was appealed to as a kind of oracle, 
in doubts and difficulties that occasionally arose in regard to its 
jurisdiction and government. At the age of twenty-six (Nov. @8, 
1704) he was appointed Master of the Temple, upon the resig- 
‘nation of his Father. This office he held near fifty years, ,con- 
stantly preaching at their Church in Term-time, and universally 
beloved, esteemed, and honoured among them. He was made 
Dean of Chichester in November 1715. Excepting « Eight 
Sermons preached on public Occasions,” his first appearance as 
an Author was in the famous Bangorian controversy; and he 
was by far the most powerful antagonist Bishop Hoadly had. 
He published a great number of pamphlets upon this oceasion ; 
the principal of which is intituled, “A Vindication of the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts, in answer to the Bishop of Bangor’s 
Reasons for the Repeal of them, 1718.” ‘To this Bishop Hoadly 
replied; yet, while he opposed strenuously the principles of his 
Adversary, he gave the strongest testimony to his abilities, In 
the course of this controversy the part he took in it gave offence 
at Court; and on Nov. 5, 1717, he and Dr. Snape were removed 
from the list of King’s Chaplains. It has been said, Bishop 
Sherlock afterwards disapproved the part he took in this dispute, 
and would’ never suffer his pamphlets to be re-printed. About 
this time some bold attacks were made upon Christianity, and 
particularly by Collins, in his ‘* Discourse on the Grounds and 
Reasons of the Christian Religion.” This Work occasioned a 
sreat number of pieces to be written on the subject of Pro. 
phecy; and, though Dr. Sherlock did not enter directly into the 
controversy, yet he took occasion to communicate his senti- 
ments in.‘ Six Discourses delivered at the Temple Church,” in. 
April and May 1724, which he printed the following year, under 
this title, « The Use and Intent of Prophecy in the several Ages 
of the World.” Ft was an obvious remark upon this subject, 
that (besides the argument from Prophecy) the Miracles of our 
Saviour were illustrious attestations given to him from Heaven, 
and .vident proofs of his divine mission. ‘Then arose Mr. Wool- 
ston, who, under pretence of acting the part of a moderator 
in this controversy, endeavoured io allegorise away the Miracles, 
as Mr. Collins had done the Prophecies. And here again Bishop 
Sherlock took up the cause. Mr. Woolston having’ bent his 
efforts with particular virulence against our Saviour’s Resurrec- 
tion, this subject was fully and distinctly considered in a Pam- 
phlet written by his Lordship, intituled, “The Trial of the Wit- 
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“A Moral Demonstration of the Truth of the 
Christian Religion; with an Introduction on the 


which the Evidences of the Resurrection are examined in the form 
of a judicial proceeding, went through fourteen Editions; and 
has been universally admired for the polite and uncommon turn, 
as well as the judicious way of treating the subject ?. On the 
4th of February, 1727, he was appointed Bishop of Bangor, in 
the room of Dr, William Baker, who was translated tc Norwich; 
and, upon the promotion of Dr. Hoadly to the see of Winches- 
ter, Dr, Sherlock succeeded him in the bishoprick of Salisbury, 
Nov. 8, 1744. He now entered upon a new scene of life, in 
which his great abilities, the deep knowledge he had acquired of 
the laws and constitution of his country, his eloquence, his 
learning, gave him great weight and dignity, both as a governor 
of the church, and as a lord of parliament. © When he assisted at 
the deliberations of that great assembly, he was not content to 
bear a silent testimony, but often took upon himself an active 
part; and though his profession and manner of life had hitherto 
afforded him no opportunity of exercising his talent for extem- 
porancous speaking, he delivered himself in his first attempts, 
before the most august assembly in the world, with the same 
ease, elegance, and force, as if Oratory had been the study and 
practice of his life, or as if it had been‘a gift of Nature, and not 
an art to be attained by time and trial. But he was sensible of 
the reserve that became his-order and profession in that place, 
and seldom rose up to declare his opinion, except on points in 
which the Ecclesiastical or Civil Constitution were essentially 
concerned, or by which the Authority. of the Crown, or the 
Liberties of the Subject, were mate rially affected, In cases of! 
Ecclesiastical Law, which were brought before the Lerds as a 
Court of Judicature, he had sometimes the honour of feading 
their judgments, in opposition to some of the greatest Jights of 
the Law, who had first declared themselves of a different opinion ; 
particularly in an appeal to the House upon an ceclesiastical 
case in Ireland. Several of his Spceches are preserved in the 
printed Collection of Parliamentary Debates 3. Which do honour 
to his ge.’us, his disinterestedness, -his independence, and his 
virtue. The splendour of his character now became s0 great, 
that, upon the death of Archbishop ‘Potter, in 1747, he was 
offered to be placed at the head of the Church, in the Arch- 
bishoprick of Canterbury; which, however, he thought proper to 
decline, on account of the ill state of his health at that juncture. 
But soon after, recovering his usual strength, he accepted a trans- 
lation to the see of London, in 1746, void by the death of Doctor 
Edmund Gibson. Upon this promotion he had some difference 
with Archbishop Herring, about his Grace's right to an Option. 

t_In 1749 was publish 
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Nature and Force of probable Arguments ; first 
printed in the Year 1660, and now accurately re- 


The Archbishop had made his Option of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square; but the matter was.compromised by his Grace's accept- 
ance of St. Anne’s, Scho. Bishep Sherlock, however, in 1755, 
printed iis thoughts on this subject, in a folio Pamphlet, inti- 
tuled, ** The Option; or an Enquiry into the Grounds of the 
Claim,” &c. which was never made public, but 50 copies only 
of it given to those whom it intercsted. A friend, to whom 
this Pamphlet was once shewn, tells me, “ he had only time to 
observe a mistake, which one should not have expected in 
Bishop Sherlock, Assigning a very carly origin to the Arch- 
bishop's claim, he soon after laments the hard fate of the 
Clergy's wives and children ; forgetting probably that in these 
times no such rejations existed." —- Archbishop Herring, it is 
believed, caused it to be re-printed in quarto, which he gave to 
a few friends, with a short answer in one page. The Archbishop 
was assisted in his Answer to Bishop Sherlock's -* Option,” by 
Mr. Archdeacon Denne, and Paw Jodrell, esq. to a brother of 
whom he bequeathed in return the Option of Dr. Denne’s arch- 
deaconsy of Rochester, which Mr. Jodrell disposed of (in rever- 
sion) to Dr. Law.—In the beginning of the year 1750, when 
these Cities were put into a most dreadful consternation by two 
violent shocks of an Earthquake (February 8 and March 8), 
Bishop Sherlock wrote “A Pastoral Letter to the, Clergy and 
Inhabitants of London and Westininster, on occasion of the late 
Earthquakes ;” which was so greedily bought up by all ranks of 
people, that it is computed upwards of a hundred thousand copies 
were sold within one month. With all his dignities, he conti- 
nuced to hold the Mastership of the Temple till the year 1753 ; 
when, his growing infirmities rendering him unable to perform 
the duties of it, he wrote the following letter of acknowledg- 
ment, 
«To the Treasurers, &c. of the Two Societies of the Temple. 
« GENTLEMEN, Tudham, Nov. 5, 1753. 
“ His Majesty having been graciously pleased (in consideration 
y age and infirmities), to accept of my resignation of the 
Mastership of the Temple, permit me to take the opportunity of 
your meeting, after the recess of the vacation, to return you 
my thuriks for your great goodness to me, during, the continu- 
ance of the lung course of my ministry among you, It would 
be a satisfaction and pleasure to me to acknowledge these obli- 
gations, and to express the sense { have of them, in person. 
But, as I cannot promise myscif, in the tunerrtain state of 
my health, that {shall be able to do it in proper time, I shall 
beg leave to do it by writing; and to assure you, that I shall 
always remember the many instances of your favour to me, some 
of which were so distinguishing marks of your approbation of 
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printed by the Editor,” 8vo.—The Author of the 
** Moral Demonstrations” was the learned and ex- 


mention them particularly, might be construed as an effect 
rather of vanity than of gratitude. I esteem my relation to the 
Two Societies to have been the great happiness of my life, as it 
introduced me to the acquaintance of some of the greatest men 
of the age, and afforded me the opportunities of improvement, 
by living and conversing with gentlemen of a liberal education, 
and of great learning and experience. fam, Gentlemen, your 
most obedient, and most humble servant, Tuomas Lonpon.” 
From this time his infirmities constantly increased u pon him ; 
but the powers of his understanding all along remained in their 
full vigour; and he continued to dispatch the variety of business 
that came before him, with ease to himself, and satisfaction to 
those who had occasion to apply to him. It was under this 
weak state of body he revised and corrected his Sermons, which 
he published in 1755 and 1756, in four volimes octavo {to 
which a fifth was added in 1776, consisting of X1V Occasional 
Sermons never before re-published; which was undertaken at the 
suggestion of my worthy old friend Mr. Southgate, curate of St. 
Giles's, who furnished the copies; and it was printed at the joint 
expence of those two eminent Bibliopoles, Lockyer Davis and 
Thomas Davies; whose initials, D. D. are subscribed to the 
Preface *]. When he first appeared in the character of a pub- 
lic preacher, he surpassed the most eminent preachers of 
‘those times, in solidity of matter, in strength of reason- 
ing, and true pulpit-eloquence. There are few now living 
who are able to remember those times; but, if general re- 
port did not confirm this observation, we might appeal to 
the testimony of his own printed Sermons ; which, with few 
exceptions, were all the product of his younger years. The re- 
ception they have met with is a full proof of their merit ; and it 
is but declaring the judgment of the publick to say, that, for 
variety and choice of matter, and the judicious arrangement of 
it; for strength and solidity of reasoning; for force and elegance 
of language, and for a natural flow of manly eloquence, they 
stand in the first rank of reputation of any theological discourses 
in the English or any other language. When Dr. Nichols waited 
upon Lord Chancellor Hardwicke with the First Volume of these 
Sermons (which was published singly in November 1753) his 
Lordship asked him whether there was not <‘Sermon on John xx. 
30, 31? and, on his replying in the affirmative, desired him to 
turn to the conclusion, and repeated verbatim the animated con- 
tragt between the Mahometan and Christian Religions, begin- 
ning “Go to your Natural Religion,” (Discourse 1X.) to the end. 
Such was the impression which this great and good man had 
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cellent Dr. Jeremy Taylor; and the Re-publisher of 
it was the celebrated Dr. Hurd. 


retained of it for thirty years—In the year 1759 he printed and 
distributed in his Diocese ‘A Charge to the Clergy;” wherein a 
masterly knowledge of the Law, both of Church and State, is ~ 
applied, with paternal affection, to their use and service. And, 
within a very few months of his death, upon the accession of his 
present Majesty to the throne, he wrote the following Letter of 
Condolence and Congratulation to the King. 
«SIRE; Nov. 1, 1760. 

* Amidst the congratulations that surround the Throne, per- 
mit me to lay before your Majesty, a heart, which, though 
oppressed with age and infirmity, is no stranger to the joys of 
my Country. When the melancholy news of the late King’s 
demise reached us, it naturally led us to consider the loss we had 
sustained, and upon what dur hopes of futurity depended. The 
first part excited gricf, and put all the tender passions into mo- 
tion; but the second brought life and spirit with it, and wiped 
away the tears from every face. Oh! how graciously did the 
Providence of God provide a Successor, able to bear the weight 
of government in that unexpected event! You, Sir, are the 
Person whom the People ardently desire: which affection of 
theirs is happily returned by your Majesty's declared concern 
for their prosperity; and let nothing disturb this mutual consent, 
Let there be but one contest between them, whether the King 
Yoves the People the best, or the People him: and may it be a long, 
a very long contest ! may it never be decided, but let it remain 
doubtful! and may the paternal affection on the one side, and the 
filial obedience on the other, be had in perpetual remembrance. 
This will probably be the last time [ shall ever trouble your Mar 
jesty. 1 beg leave to express my warmest wishes and prayers on 
your behalf, May the God of Heaven and Earth have you always 
under bis protection, and direct you to seek his honour and 
glory in all you do; and may you reap the benefit of it, by an 
increase of happiness in this world and in the next!” 

He died, without issue, July 18, in the year 1761, and in the 
84th year of his age 5 during the last eight years of which he 
had been almost entirely deprived of the use of his limbs and of 
his speech, insomuch that he could be understoad only by those 
who were constantly about him. Under t:is uncommon state 
of weakness and decline, nothing was more worthy admiration 
than the extraordinary composure of his mind. Though Bishop 
Sherlock had naturally a quickness and sensibility of temper, 
age and sickness were 80 far from stimulating, that they served 
rather to smooth and soften it; as infirmities increased upon 
him, he became more quiet and composed ; apd, though in the 
‘common course of business, and his general intercourse with 


the world. 1 well as the interior economy of his own funily, 
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“A Catalogue of Gems,” by Mr. James Tassie, 
8vo. — This little Volume was afterwards consider- 


him. And he added to his other public and private virtues, a 
constant and exemplary piety, a warm and fervent zeal in preach- 
ing the duties, and maintaining the doctrines of Christianity, 
and a large and diffusive munificence and charity. He was in. 
terred in the chureh-yard at Fulham; where a monument, with 
the following inscription, drawn up by Dr. Nichols *, who suc- 
ceeded him in the mastership of the Temple, is erected : 


“ Tn this vault is deposited the body of 
The Right Reverend Father in God 
Dr. Tuomas SHertock, late Bishop of this Diocese, 
formerly Master of the Temple, Dean of Chichester, 
- and Bishop of Bangor and Salisbury. 
Whose beneficent and worthy conduct 
in the several high stations which he filled, 
entitled him to the gratitude of multitudes, 
and the veneration of all. 
His superior genius, 
his extensive and well-applied learning, 
his admirable faculty and unequalled power of reasoning, 
: as exerted in the explanation of Scripture, 
in exhortations to that piety and virtue 
of which he was himself a great example, 
and in defence especially of Revealed Religion, 
need no encomium here, 
» They do honour to the age wherein he lived ; and 
will be known to posterity, without the help 
of this perishable monument of stone.” 


Underneath, on another Tablet, is, 
* He died the 18th day of July, in the year 
of our Lord 1761, and the S4th of his age. 
The powers of his mind continuing unimpaired 
throughout a tedious course of 
bodily infirmities, 
which he sustained to the last with a most cheerful 
and edifying resignation to the will of God.” 
On the side of a Monument, to the memory of his Lady, 
placed on the top of the above-mentioned Tablet : 
7 “Jupira Feuxratne, 
was married to Dr. Tuomas Suertock, 
Master of the Temple, Aug. 8, 1707. 
Died July 23, 1764; aged 77.” 
The Rev. Juhn Jones of Welwyn adds (in MS), Dr. Chandler, 
as he told me himself, being at Tunbridye about the time of the 
conclusion of the Peace at Aix-la-Chapelle, and conversing, upon 


* “As E always understood, it was writte: 
Weston, who married for lic oa. 
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ably enlarged, and published in two Volumes 4to, 
under the title of “A Descriptive Catalogue of a 
General Collection of Antient and Modern engraved 
Geins, Cameos as well as Intaglios, taken from the 
most celebrated Cabinets in Europe; cast in co- 
loured Pastes, white Enamel and Sulphur, by 
Janes ‘T'assie*, Modeller; arranged and described 


the Walks with Bishop Sherlock, concerning the expediency 
and utility of revising the Public Liturgy at that time, had this 
answer given him by the Bishop, viz. ‘That he concurred in 
opinion with the Doctor, that that seemed to him, to be a ver 

proper time for applying to the Government in the behalf of a 
review, provided a competent number of the Clergy and others 
shouid be found to favour, and forward to abet, so useful a de- 
sign.’—Soon after the publication of the ‘ Free and Candid Dis- 
quisition,’ his Lordship held his Triennial Visitation. ‘The Visi- 
tation Preachers were some of them candid, others less so, with 
regard to the Address and Proposals in that Treatise. ~The 
Bishop's Oration to his Clergy on that subject was moderate, 
allowing the foree and propriety of the arguments for a review 
in several instances, and at the same time observing the difficulty 
of reducing every thing to the true standard. Upon hearing 
this well-considered Speech of his Lordship, Dr. Jortin (from 
whom I had this account) immediately upon the spot applied 
to Dr. Sykes, and both of them to some other worthy and jidi- 
cious Clergymen then and there present, to join in a Petition to 
their Diocesan, to publish that Speech. They addressed his 
Lordship in a body (small as it was comparatively); and had 
this answer, ‘ That he thanked them for their respectful Address, 
and would consider about their request.’ Thus the matter ended. 
Dr Jenner told me, that the Bishop (in the opinion of most 
people) had altered his Will for the worse in his latter days. He 
was immensely rich, &c.""—See a farther account and character 
of Bp. Sheriock, from his Funeral Sermon, preached by Dr, Ni- 
chols, his guecessor at the Temple, in Gent. Mag. vol. XXXIL 
p. 23.— ‘There are two excellent Portraits of the Bishop, after 
a fine picture of him by Vanloo, painted in 1740; one an en- 
graving, by Ravenet, the other a mezzotinto, by Mac-Ardell, 
in the vears L756 and 1757. 

* «This truly ingenious Modeller, whose history is intimately 
connected with a branch of the Fine Arts in Britain, was born 
in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, of obscure parents; and began 
his life as a country stone-mason, without the expectation of ever 
rising higher. Going to Glasgow on a fair-day, to enjoy him- 
self with his companions, at the time when the Foulis'’s were 
attempting to establish an Academy for the Fine Arts in that 
city. he saw their callection of paintines. and felt an irresictible 
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by R. E. Raspe, and illustrated with Copper- plates. 
‘To which is prefixed, an Introduction on the vari- 


and improved his natural taste. He was frugal, industrious, 
and persevering ; but he was poor, and was under the necessity 
of devoting himself to stone-cutting for his support: notwith- 
out the hopes that he might one day be a Statuary if he could 
not be a Painter. Resorting to Dublin for employment, he 
became known to Dr. Quin, who was amusing himself in his 
leisure hours with endeavouring to imitate the precious stones 
in coloured paste, and take accurate impressions of the engrav- 
ings that were on them, ‘That art was known to the Antients ; 
and many specimens from them are now in the cabinets of the 
curious. It seems to have beca lost in the Middle Ages; was 
revived in Htaly under Leo X. and the Medici Family at Flo- 
rence; became more perfect in France under the Regency of 
the Duke of Orleans, by his labours and those of Homberg. By 
those whom they instructed as Assistants in the Laboratory it 
continued to be practised in Paris, and was carried to Rome. 
Their Art was kept a secret, and their Collections were small, 
Jt is owing to Quin and to Tassie that it has been carried to 
such high perfection in Britain, and attracted the attention of 
Europe. Dr. Quin, in looking out for an Assistant, soon dis- 
covered Tassie tu be one in whom he could place perfect confi- 
“dence. ‘He was endowed with fine taste: he was modest and 
unassuming: he was patient; and possessed the highest integrity, 
The Doctor committed his Jaboratory and experiments to his 
care. The Associates were fully successful; and found them- 
selves able to imitate all the gems, and take accurate impressions 
of the engravings. As the Doctor had followed the subject only 
for his amusement, when the Discovery was completed he en- 
couraged Mr. Tassie to repair to London, and to devote himself 
to the preparation and sale of those pastes as his profession. In 
1766 he arrived in the Capital. But he was diflident and modest 
to excess; very unfii to introduce himself to the attention of 
persons of rank and of afluence: besides, the number of en- 
graved Gems in Britain was small; and those few were little no- 
ticed. He long struggled under difficulties which would have 
discouraged any one who was not possessed of the greatest pa- 
tience, and the warmest attachment to the subject. He gradu- 
ally emerged from obscurity; obtained competence; and, what 
to him was much more, he was able to increase his Collection, 
and add higher degrees of perfection to his Art. His name soon 
became respected, and the first Cabinets in Europe were open 
for his use; and he uniformly preserved the greatest attention 
to the exactness of the imitation and accuracy of the engraving, 
so that many of his Pastes were sold on the Continent by the 
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ous Uses of this Collection, the Origin of the Art of 
engraving on hard Stones, and the Progress of Pastes.” 

*« An Essay on Musical Expression *, by Charles 
Anson, Organist at Newcastle.” 


«A Sermon on the respective Duties of Ministers 
and People, preached in Lambeth Chapel, at the 
Consecration of the Right Reverend Richard Hurd, 
D). D. and the Right Reverend John Moore, D. D. 


sold as Tassie’s, which he would have considered as injurious to 
his fame. Of the fame of others he was not envious; for ‘he 
uniformly spake with frankness in praise of those who executed 
them well, though they were endeavouring to rival himself. To . 
the antient Engravings he added a numerous Collection of the 
most eminent modern ones ; many of which approach in excel~ 
lence of workmanship, if not in simplicity of design and chastity 
of expression, to the most celebrated of the antient. Many 
years before he died he executed a commission for the late 
Empress of Russia, consisting of about 15,000 different engrav~ 
ings (see the article Gem, in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica”). 
‘At his death, in 1799, they amounted to near 20,000; a Collec- 
lection of Engravings unequalled in the world. Every Lover of 
the Fine Arts must be sensible of the advantage of it for im- 
provement in knowledge and in taste. The Collection of Feloix 
at Paris consisted of L800 articles; and that of Dehn at Rome 
of 2500. For a number of years, Mr. Tassie practised the mo- 
deling of portraits in wax, which he afterwards moulded and 
cast in paste. By this the exact likeness of many eminent men 
of the present age will be transmitted to posterity as accurately 
as those of the philosophers and great men have been by the 
antient statuarics. In taking likenesses he was, in general, un- 
commonly happy; and it is remarkable, that he believed there 
was a certain Kind of inspiration (like that mentioned by the 
Poets) necessary to give hin full success. The Writer of this 
article, in conversing with him repeatedly on the subjegt, always 
found him fully persuaded of it. He mentioned many instances 
in which he had been directed by it; and even some, in which, 
after he had laboured in vain to realize his ideas on the wax, he - 
had been able, by a sudden flash of imagination, to please him~- 
self in the likeness several days after he had last seen the origi-~ 
nal.— He possessed also an uncommonly fine taste in Architec~ 
ture, and would have been eminent in that branch if he had fol- 
Jowed it.— In private life Mr. Tassie was universally esteemed 
for his uniform piety, and for the simplicity, the modesty, and 
bencvolence, that shone in the whole of his character.”—1] copy 
this article,. relative to an Artist whom I well knew and esteemed 
from the Encyclopadia Britannica ; and can bear full testimony 
to the general fidelity of the character. 7 
* Originally printed in 1751. 


Lord 
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Lord Bishop of Bangor, Feb. 12, 1775. By Thomas 
Balguy*, D.D. Archdeacon of Winchester,” 4to. 


* I shall begin my account of this very learned Divine by some 
memoranda respecting his father, John Balguy, wko was of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; B.A.1705; M.A. 1726; vicar of 
Northallerton, and prebendary of South Grantham, in the 
church of Sarum; author of a collection of “ Fracts Moral 
and Theological, 1734," 8vo; “The peculiar and distinguishing 
Character of the Gospel, 1738,” 8vo; ‘Five Sermons, With one 
on Romans xii. 10, at the Assizes, 1739,” S\0; “An Essay on 
Redemption, being a Second Part of Divine Revelation, 1741,” 
8vo; “A Collection of Practical Discourses, with Six others be- 
fore published, 1748,” 8vo; «Twenty Sermons (Fifteen now first 
printed), 1748,” Svo; anda Second Volume, containing Twenty 

, More, 1750.—Thomas Balguy, the son, was born, it is believed, 
at-Northallerton ; and was admitted at St. John's Colleze, Cam- 
bridge, about 1782; where he proceeded B.A. 1737; MLA. ¥741; 
S.T.P. 1758. He was presented, by his Fathir, Dec. 16, 1746, 
to the North mediety or rectory of North Stoke, near Grantham 
in Lincolnshire, which was probably the first preferment he had, 
and which he'vacated in 1771, on being presented to the v icarage 
of Alton, Hants. He obtained a prehend at Winchester 1757; 
became archdeacon of Salisbury 1759; and afterwards archdeacon 
of Winchester. —He published, «A Sermon preached in Lambeth 
Chapel, Feb. 12, 1769, at the Consecration of the Right Reverend 
Dr. Shute Barrington, Bishop of Landaff;” which produced 
“Observations on Chureh Authority; occasioned by Dr, Bal- 
guy’s Sermon on that Subject, preached in Lambeth Chapel, 
and published by Order of the Archbishop ;_ by Joseph Priestley, 
LL.D. F.R.S."" A Sermon on Church Government, preached 
at the Consecration of Bishop Shipley, 1769,” 4to. In 1772 he 
published a Charge delivered to the Clergy of his Archdeaconry 
that year; avery able defence of demanding Subscriptions to 
Articles of Religion; which met with some severe censures ; 
particularly in “A Letter to Dr. Balguy, on the Subject of his 
Charge delivered to the Archdeaconry of Winchester, in the year 
1772. With a Postscript, relative to certain Observations con- 
tained in the Charge, respecting the Dissenters, and Tolcration, 
By John Palmer.” — In 1775 Dr. Balguy published the Sermon 
noticed above, at the Consecration of Bishops Hurd and Moore; 
which again called forth, “Remarks on Dr. Balguy’s Sermon 
preached in Lambeth Chapel, at the Consecration of the Bishops 
of Lichfield and Coventry, and of Bangor; in a Letter to that 
Gentleman, bya Petitioning Clergyman.” In the same year, he 
published another Sermon, at the Consecration of Bishop North Fi 
and “An Account of Dr. Powell, Master of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
prefixed to his Sermons, 1776." In 178), nothing but the de- 
clining state of his health (for his eye-sight had been decaying 
some time, and at last totally failed) prevented his acceptance 
of the Bishoprick of Gloucester; to which his Majesty, ci 
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1776.. 


“ Extract from the Statutes of the House, and 
Orders of the Governors; respecting the Pensioners 
or poor Brethren” [of the Charter-house *]; a large 
single sheet, in folio, by Dr. Salter +.” 


licited, had nominated him, on the death of Bp, Warburton, 
from a particular regard to his talents; which he gratefully ac- 
knowledges in the Dedication of his Discourses to the King. 
Bishop Halifax, who obtained the see of Gloucester on that 
vacaney, re-published Bishop Butler's Charge to the Clergy of 
Durham, delivered at his primary, and indeed only, Visitation 
of that Diocese, in 1751, with a Preface, giving some account of 
the character and writings of that. pious and learned Prelate, 
which he dedicated to Dr. Balguy; wherein he says, “When, by 
his Majesty's goodness, 1 was raised to that station of eminence 
in the Church, to which you had been first named, and which, 
on account of the infirmities of your health, you had desired to 
decline ; it was honour enough for me, on such an occasion, to 
have been thought of next to you; and I know of no better rule 
by which to govern my conduct, so as not to discredit the Royal 
Hand which conferred on me so singular and unmerited a favour, 
than, in cases of difficulty, to put the question to myself, Haw 
you would have acted in the same situation ?"—See also the well- 
Metrited encomium bestowed on him by Bp. Hurd, in vol. V. 
p. 652,—In 1762 he published ‘ Divine Benevolence asserted, 
and vindicated from the Reflections of antient and modern 
Sceptics;” Svo. In 1785 he wrote the Preface to an “ Essay on 
Redemption” hy his Father, 8vo.—A Collection of his Sermons 
and Charges, announced at the end of that publication as in the 
press, appeared the same year, under the title of ‘ Discourses.on 
various Subjects, 1785 ;” and was presented, with a handsome 
Dedication, to his Majesty. — The good Archdeacon. died at his 
prebendal-house in Winchester, Jan, 12, 1795, aged about 74. 

* Of this excellent Foundation a very ample and satisfactory 
account, compiled from the original archives of the House, has 
lately been published by Mr. Malcolm, in his ‘‘ Londinium Redi- 
vivum. 

See also “‘ An Historical Account of the Charter-house, com- 
piled from the Works of Herne and Beareroft, Harleian, Cotto- 
nian, and private MSS, and other authentic Sources. By a Car- 
thusian. Londen, 1808, with Plates,” 4to. 

+ Eldest son of Samuel Salter +, D.D. Prebendary of Norwich 
and Archdeacon of Norfolk, by Anne-Penelope, the daughter of 
Dr. John Jeffery, Archdeacon of Norwich. He was educated for . 





* OF whom. there ic a small nortrait [hy Vivareal not vere enmman | 
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“Sermons preached at Lincoln’s-Inn between the 
Years 1765 and 1776; with a larger Discourse, on 


some time in the Free-school of that city, from whence he re- 
moved to that of the Charter-house. After having laid a good 
foundation in the learned languages, he was admitted of Bene’t 
college, Cambridge, June 30, 1730, under the tuition of Mr. 
Charles Skottowe; and, soon after his taking the degree of 
B.A. was chosen into a Fellowship. Mr. Sulter’s natural and 
acquired abilities were such as occasioned him to be taken notice 
of, not only in the university, but elsewhere ; insomuch that his” 
friends, who were proper judges of, and well acquainted with his 
merit, recommended him to Sir Philip Yorke, then Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, and afterwards Earl of Hardwicke, 
for the instruction of his eldest son, who, 1737—40, with 
three of his brothers, in compliment to Archbishop Herring, 
were educated at that College. As soon as that eminent Lawyer 
was made Lord Chancellor, he appointed Mr, Salter his domestic 
chaplain, and gave him a Prebend in the Church of Gloucester, 
which he afterwards exchanged for one in that of Norwich, 
About the time of his quitting Cambridge, hé was one of the 
writers in the “Athenian Letters,” printed for private use in 
1741, and of which 100 copies were re-printed about 1780; 
for select friends, by the late Karl of Hardwicke. [The other 
writers, Iam informed, in that agreeable Collection, were the 
Hon. Philip Yorke (afterwards Earl of Hardwicke), the Hon. 
Charles Yorke, the Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. Green), tne Rev. 
George Henry Rooke, D.D. master of Christ's, the Rev: Henry 
Heaton, M. A.; (afterwards prebendary of Ely), the Rev. John 
Lawry, M.A. (afterwards prebendary of Rochester), Daniel 
Wray, esq. and Dr. Heberden, How desirable a present to the 
publick is a volume from such characters !]—Tv this was added 
the rectory of Burton Coggles, in the county of Lincoln, in 
1740; where he went to reside soon after; and, marrying 
Miss Secker, a relation of the then Bishop of Oxford, conti- 
nued there till 1750, when he was nominated minister of 
Great Yarmouth, by the Dean and Chapter of Norwich; where 
he performed the duties of that large parish with great diligence, 
till his promotion to the Preachership' at the Charter-house, in 
January 1754; some time before which (in July 1751) Arch- 
bishop Herring had honoured him with the degree of D.D. at 
Lambeth. In 1756 he was presented by the Lord Chancellor to 
the rectory of St. Bartholomew near the Royal Exchange, which 
was the last ecclesiastical preferment he obtained. But in Nov. 
1761, he succeeded Dr. Bearcroft as Master of the Charter-house, 
whom he had before succeeded in the Preachership. While he 
was a member of Bene’t College, he printed Greek Pindaric Odes 
On the Nuptials of the Princes of Orange and Wales, and a Copy 
of Latin Verses on the Death of Queen Caroline. It was his 
custom to preach extempore, of which there are several remark-~ 
able anecdotes, Besides a Sermon preached on aceasion of a 

Music- 
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Christ's driving the Merchants out of the Temple, 
in which the Nature and End of that famous Trans- 


Music-meeting at Gloucester, another before the Lord Mayor, 
Sept. 2, 1740, on the Anniversary of the Fire of London, and a 
third before the Sons of the Clergy, 1755; which was much no- 
ticed at the time, and underwent several alterations before it was 
printed, he published “A complete Collection of Sermons and 
Tracts’ of his Grandfather, Dr. Jeffery, in 2 volumes, 8vo, 1751, 
with his Life prefixed. ‘In August 1750, an Advertisement was 
inserted in the public papers, giving notice, that a Complete 
Collection, in one volume 8vo, of the Sermons and Tracts writ- 
ten by John Jeffery, D. D. Archdeacon of Norwich, was in the 
press, and would be speedily published ; and repeated inquiries 
after the descendants of Dr. Jeffery having been made without 
success, of this Collection I myself undertook to be the Editor,” 
says Mr, J. Payne (then Bookseller in Pater noster-row, and af- 
terwards Accomptant of the Bank], in a Case, published in 1761, 
Svo.—In consequence of the Advertisement, Mr. Payne received, 
Sept. 13, a letter from the Rev. Samuel Salter, who was then at 
Norwich, informing him, ‘‘ that he was a Prebendary of that 
Cathe:lral, the Grandson of Dr. Jeffery, the sole possessor of his 
MSS. and the only person who could either give or refuse leave 
to print the Collection that had been advertised; shat he had 
objections to many parts of this Collection ; that he would, how- 
ever, concur in and assist any scheme towards benefiting the 
world, without dishonouring the memory of his highly esteemed 
Grandfather, and, to give weight to what he had said, and 
procure respect for his character, that he had had the honour 
and happiness to be Tutor to Lord Chancellor's son, and Chap- 
lain to himself.” Dr. Salter’s assistance was accepted ; and the 
Collection extended to two volumes. An intimacy also was 
formed, which led to the Joan of 1001. from Dr. Salter, 1001. 
from his father, the Archdeacon of Norfolk, and 1001. from 
Dr. Plumptre; the re-payment of which sums having been . 
demanded somewhat abruptly, occasioned the publication of the 
above-mentioned very extraordinary Case, of which only a small 
number was printed, with blanks for every name which could 
possibly give a stranger the least idea of the parties. This account 
of the transaction is taken from a Copy which was in the possession 
of Mr. Isaac Reed, in which all the blanks were filled up in MS. 
‘This Copy has since passed into the hands of another literary 
Friend. Dr. Lort also had one, which did not come forward 
at his sale. Dr. Salter also published a new edition of “ Moral 
and Religious Aphorisms,” by Dr. Whicheote, with large Ad- 
ditions, and some Letters that passed between him and Dr. 
Tuckney concerning the Use of Reason in Religion, &c. and a 
Biographical Preface, 8v0, 1751. This volume was likewise 
in Mee ee ee aotth Dr: Salter: 
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action is explained. By Richard Hurd, D. D. Lord 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, and late Preacher 


Doctors, as well as of their two contemporaries and friends, 
Doctors Hill and Arrowsmith. To these may be added, “« Some 
Queries relative to the Jews,” occasioned by a late Sermon, 
with some other Papers occasioned by the Queries, published 
the same year. In 1773 and 1774 Dr. Salter revised through 
the press Seven of the celebrated “ Letters of Ben Mordecai” 
{by the Rev. Mr. H. Taylor, of Crawley, Hants, author of several 
other very valuable publications}; in 1776 he printed, for pri- 
vate use, “The first 106 Lines of the First Book of the Iliad ; - 
nearly as written. in Homer's ‘Time and Country.” These (with 
Dr. Salter’s sentiments on the Digamma) have been since copied 
in an improved edition of “ Dawes’s Miscellanea Critica, Oxford, 
1781,” 8vo. p.434—439. For the sake of the learned reader, 
T will transcribe a Note from the Oxford Editor: « Huic speci- 
mini (cujus, typis impressi sed non antehae editi, notitiam amico 
cuidam meo, et Sulteri familiari debeo), novam et minusculam 
Digamma formam £ pro vetusta illa F feci curavit Salterus, qua: 
ceteris literis conveniret wque ac 7, 6, &, &e. Recordari quoque 
potuit notissimum Popii locum, ubi Satyvicus ille, in versibus 
quidem facetis et admodum ridiculis, Bentleium, et Digamma 
suum scilicet, in ludibrium vertit }, ingeniosior sane quam doc- 
tior poeta. De loco illo, cujus sales nonnihil desipuit Salteri in- 
ventum, vide quoque Fosterum, p. 138.”—In 1777 Dr. Salter cor- 
rected the proof-sheets of Bentley's Dissertation on Phalaris (of 
which hereafter; and not long before his death, #hich happened 
May 2, 1778, he printed also this inscription to the memory of 
his parents : 
“M.S. 


Quorum, hospes, ossa hic mixta calcas pulvere ; 
Si curiosus, quale par fuerit, rozas : 
Hine disce: doctus et tibi ipse prosyice. 
Vixére quondam hi, vota ni superstites 
Spes laetat, atque illudit error devius ; 
(Amantiores nempe justo ut adsolet :) 
Chari Deo iidem, jidémque dilecti Hominibus : 
Suis et occidére cunctis flebiles, 
Hoc vera Pietas, sancta Probitas hoc dedit ; 
Gravit4sque morum et summa temperantia, 
Sibi severa, nulli acerba aut aspera ; 
At, comitati juncta, veniens gratior. 
Nunc hoece mundo, mundi et hisce frivolis 
Valere jussis, unico vivunt Deo, 
Tu, chare lector, quantulum quantum his bont 
€anque inerat, emulare ; quoad potes, ac decet : 





+ “While tow’ring o'er your Alphabet, like Saul, 
Stands our Digamma, and o’ertops them all.” Dxnciad, iv. 217. 


Si 
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of Lincoln’s Inn. Whilst this Volume* -was in 
the press, to the great satisfaction of every admirer 
of Virtue and of Learning, the worthy Author was 
promoted to the Bishoprick of Lichfield and Co- 
ventry, and obtained the important office of Pre- 
ceptor to the Heir Apparent to the Crown -f. 

In the same year Mr. Bowyer printed a new 
Edition of this learned Prelate’s “ Cammentary on 
Horace,” 3-vols. 8vo; and a Fourth Edition of 
his * Lectures at Lincoln’s Inn,” 2 vols. small 8vo. 

“A Description of several of Mr. Vertue’s t Prints,” 
printed for the Society of Antiquaries, folio. 


Si fort? quid pervers? adhzrebat mali, 
(Ut sunt fer’ imperfecta que mortalia) 
Fuge cautus: at censura, si sapis, tua 
Sit parca in Alios; Tete in unum libera: 
Hos perparum, Hunc ndsti unus omnium optume. 
Aeternitatem porro cogita; et Vale. 
Samugui Satter, 8.T.P. et 
2 AnNae-PENELOPAE JEFFERY, 
Parentibus optimis ; Fitus unicus superstes, 
L.M.H.T.1.5." 
Dr. Salter was buried, by his own express direction, in the 
most private manner, in the common burial-ground belonging 
to the poor Brethren of the Charter-house. 


* Two more Volumes were published in 1780. 

+ His Lordship's eminent services on this occasion were after- 
wards rewarded by a translation to the See of Worcester, and 
the respectable office of Clerk of the Closet to the King. See 
vol. VI. p. 489, 

} Of Mr. George Vertue a full account will be found in vol. IT. 
p. 246, with several of his Letters ;—and a few more shall here 
be given. — Mr. Anstis wrote to him, Nov. 30, 1742, “that*he 
sent him draughts relating to Abbot Islip’s death and funeral, 
which he brought from Warwickshire long ago. The first part 
represented him dying, in a large room, not improbably the 
Jerusalem Chamber, with the emblems of the Four Evangelista 
at the corners. The second is his body-under the herse or cha- 
pelle ardent in Westminster Abbey, with attendants.”—~A se- 
cond Jetter says, ‘‘ he died at his manor of Neyght; now called 
the Neathouses, near Westminster, May 12, 153%."—-Mr. Anstis 
had the Ceremonial of his Funeral, in a hand of that age, with his 
coat of arms, Richmond and Lancaster heralds attending; and 
a description of the herse. It was ina long roll, and miserably 
ill used, before Mr. Anstis put it in a frame, and had it repaired 
in several places. ; 


Vor. I, Q The 
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._ It would be unjust, if, among many far superior 
obligations, the Collector of these Anecdotes did 


The three following Letters are addressed to Dr. Ducarel : 

“Kinp Sir, The same day I received your letter, Thad before 
sent for you a print of Lord Oxford, to choose which you liked 
best. The Plan of London, being an unfinished work, partly by 
Hollar and other workmen, went by the name of Ogilby’s Plan 
of London; and after I had published Hollar’s Works, I found 
it to be some part done by him; but nowhere on it is his name 
or mark; therefore it has been omitted. Hitherto I have looked 
over all my books and the Plans of London, but yet find nothing 
to your purpose or relating ta Mountjoy’s House, or the Doctors’ 
Commons. In time, perhaps, by surveys of those lands built 
on may give some light to your inquiries; however, I shall 
consider farther about it; and if I meet any thing relating to it, 
Twill certainly acquaint you. I thank you for your kind invi- 
tation to Peckhain, I some time propose myself that pleasure, 
hoping to meet with sorne agreeable companion before long, 
when I shall be very willing to pay my due respects; being 
dear Sir, with great ‘sincerity, your very much obliged servant 
-to command, G. Vexrue. Sept. 1, 1749." 

“Dear Six, I return my thanks for the favour of the perusal 
of the inclosed curious remarks; whei eby one may easily conceive 
Mr. Carte, the gentleman that writ this, isan excellent Historian, 
and well skilled in Learning and Antiquities of this Nation; and 
a most valuable acquaintance. When it suits your conveniency, 
I should be proud of his personal acquaintance. When I left 
"you the other day, I went straight to Tom Martin; and, inquir- 
ing ‘about the die of Oliver Cromwell, and the medals to.be struck 
off of it, Mr. Martin shewed me the pieces uf silver he has by 
him, and had before now got them done for you, but the 
Gentleman who was his neighbuur is removed near thirty miles 
on the other side of the county; but'as he goes down next week 
he will make it in his way to call on him for that purpose, and 

. Proposes then to get it done ; which he will afterwards take care. 
to convey to you, as he desired I should tell you next opportu- 
nity; being, Sir, Your very assured humble servant, 
G, Vsarug. July 8, 1751." 

‘Dagar Siz, The favour of your letter and obliging compli- 
ments of friendship I received this day with great pleasure, and 
shall be at leisure to receive your commands about the Aquitaine 
Coins; and, as lam happily in a mending state of health, daily, 
Ihave great hopes to continue so as to be able and willing to 
perform that work to your satisfaction, and to see your curious 
observations published to gratify your learned friends, which 
cannot fail of being very acceptable to them, and will illus- 
trate a point of history hitherto unknown. I shall be miuch 
obliged to you, when you please to favour mie with a friendly 
visit. Your eves obliced friend and servant to command. 
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not ‘acknowledge the assistance he received from 
Mr. Bowyer, in revising “The Original Works of 
William King, Advocate of Doctors Commons, 
Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, Keeper of 
the Records in freland, and Vicar-general to. the 
Lord Primate. Now first collected into. Three 
Volumes; with Historical Notes, and Memoirs of 
the Author *,” 8vo. Many useful hints were sug- 
gested, and illustrations added, by Mr. Bowyer, 
as the sheets passed through the press. The same 


* At the distance of nearly 36 years, I can without blushing 
transcribe the carliest Dedication that I ever wrote: “To the 
Philanthropist who reads with a disposition to be pleased; and 
such is the Patron our Author would himself have chosen; these 
Volumes are inscribed, in full confidence of their meeting with 
a liberal protection, though ushered into the world by an Ano- 
nymous Editor,” —“« The Editor of these Miscellanies will not 
trespass on the Reader's patience by expatiating on’ their value. 
The peculiar vein of humour which distinguished Dr. King re- 
ceiving fresh graces.from the benevolence of his heart, as it 
secured him the esteem of some of the best and greatest of his 
contemporaries, needs no better recommendation than an appeal 
to his Writings. From the scattered manner, however, in which 
they have been hitherto published, but few of his admirers have 
been able to obtain a complete copy. That inconvenience is 
here remedied ; and some pieces are preserved, which, though 
they add greatly to our Author's reputation, were in danger of 
being lost to the world. For the Notes, indeed, some apology 
may be expected: yet the Editor will rather trust to the candour 
of the Reader, whose convenience he hath endeavoured to con- 
sult, than meanly ask for applause under a pretence of. pointing 
out their defects. If in some few instances, he hath said too - 
much, let it be understood as his idea, that every book should 
contain within itself its necessary explanation; and if (by giving 
in the compass of a few lines some dates or interesting events in 
the life of a remarkable person) the Reader is saved the trouble 
of searching through many volumes, he flatters himself he hath 
performed a service not wholly unacceptable. March 30, 1776." 


A Bibliomaniacal Anecdote respecting this publication shall be 
given from a memorandum made in a copy which I purchased 
(for QU, 19s.) at the sale of Mr. Reed: “‘ Two Copies only of this 
Work were printed on Fine Paper; of which this is.one. It was 
given me by the Printer and Editor, Mr. Nichols. The other 
Copy I gave to Dr. Farmer; and, at the sale of his Library, 24th _ 
May, 1796, it was bought by Mr. Dent for 10, 36s.” 
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friendly and judicious assistance was experienced in 
the “Supplement * to the Works of Dr. Swift.” 

In both these Publications the Editor was most 
materially indebted to the judicious remarks of 
Mr. Reed of Staple Inn, whose friendly assistance 
also in many instances contributed to render the 
former Edition of these Anecdotes completer than 

- they otherwise could possibly have been +. 


* The First Volume of this Supplement in 8vo (which forms 
volume XXIV. of Swift's Works) was published-in 1776; the 
second (vol. XXV.) in 1779.—The whole was re-printed in one 
volume, 4to (the XI1Vth in that size) 1779; and at the same time 
jn three voltimes of small Svo, and 18mo, (vols. XXV. XXVI. 
XXVIL); and have since been incorporated in the Editions of 
1801, 1803, and 1808, published by Mr. Nichols. 

+ The paragraph above was written in 1782; after which, Thad 
many repeated proofs of Mr. Reed's regard ; see vol. H. pp. G66 
—669. 671. 

{tis now nearly 20 vears since T wrote the following paragraph 
in a Preface to the “ History of Leicestershire :” ** The informas 
tion on all historical subjects, which Isaac Reed, esq. of Staple 
Inn, i8 so well able and so ready to give, 1 have steadily experi- 
enced in this and every publication, in which f have been en- 
gaged for more than five-and-twenty years.”—To him also I 
was indebted for a very liberal critique on the former Edition f 
this Work, which he inserted in the ‘‘ European Magazine.” 

Making every allowance for the partiality of friendship — 
though it is well known that Isaac Reed was not much addicted 
to flattery—those who hest knew him will readily believe that in 
the following paragraph he spoke his real sentiments: “ Since 
the publication of Wood's Athenw Oxonienses, we know of no 
work, the production of one man, which contains so much and 
such variety of information as that now under consideration. 
To whatever cause it may be owing, the lives of literary men are 
seldom recorded while any remembrance of them remains. Ex- 
cept in a few cases, where interest, vanity, or, as in the present, 
gratitude are concerned, men of letters, who in general deserve 
better of the world than the more brilliant characters of the hour, 
the courtier, or the pseudo-patriot, pass unnoticed to the grave, 
and curiosity is seldom awakened about them until the opportunity 
of gratifying it is irrecoverably lost. Much praise, therefore, is 
due to the present Author, for preserving from oblivion the 
memory of so many writers, who probably would, in a short 
time, have been known only by their writings. .... In 1778 Mr. 
Nichols became associated in the management of a Work which 
claims the merit of having given birth to every puplication simi- 
1. an bite man: we mean ‘The Gentleman's Marazine:’ and 
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A Fourth Edition, corrected, of Lord Lyttelton’s 
« History of the Life and Reign of King Henry the 


been engaged in it. We give this testimony with the more 
freedom, as that publication and the present have such diiferent 
objects for their claims on the public favour, as to be in no 
danger of clashing with each other. His engagement with ‘The 
Gentleman's Magazine,’ however, produced a peevish Pam- 
phlet *, whose title we have forgot, arraigning his conduct with 
some degree of acrimony; it proved, however, a mere imbelle 
telum, and the Author was never gratified with an answer.” 

The following short billets are an example of the frankness 
and conciseness of Mr. Reed’s communications : 

Dear Sir, 1 have certainly got the Pamphlet you want, as 
L have certainly put it where I cannot just now find it. I will 
Jook again, and hope with more success. If it had been said, 
that ‘Death and the Lady’ was not in half a dozen Collections, 
J should have denied the position, before I had looked for it. I 
have searched every Collection (no small number) that I have, 
but cannot find it, I think, however, it must be in the «Col- 
Jection of Old Ballads, 1727’ but that I have not got. - 1...” 

«J believe Towers’s Magazine ceased long ago, Wa; taffe’s 
Pamphiets in 1697 and 1699, I am informed, are not the best. 
Editions, but that they were afterwards re-published together 
early in this century. I have enquired whether there was any 
Controversy about Charles the First’s Character in 1738, and am 
told there was, but I cannot learn by whom. If you send to 
Mr. Gough soon, pray Jet him have the inclosed Titles (for « Bri- 
tish Topography']. Perhaps he may not have seen them. And 
I shali be obliged to you if you will ask him whether he is pos- 
sessed of a Pamphlet which he has mentioned, called ‘ The Field 
of Flowden, a descriptive Poem,’ in 4to, 1768; or if he can tell 
where it is to be had.” —“ Mr. Reed sends Stubbs's ‘ Anatomy of 
Abuses’ for Mr. Gough’s perusal. At p.107 he will find an account 
of the Lords of Misrule, concerning whom he was enquiring.” 

Mr. Reed was admitted a Fellow of the’Society of Antiquaries 
June 12, 1777, on the recommendation of Mr.Gough, as “a 
gentleman distinguished for his acquaintance with every branch 
of Polite Literature.” 

I haye elsewhere mentioned that Mr. Reed and myself were 
frequently walking companions to Enfield. To a proposed ex- 
cursion thither the following note ailudes : 

“«Mr.$ 3 has just left me. He has seen Sir James Marriott 
this morning, who tells him that the King will be at Cambridge 
on ‘Thursday. On a particular circumstance taking place, which 
will be known by 2 Letter expected from Dr. Farmer to-day, 
we shall set of immediately. If we do not, I will wait on you 
on Friday; but, as Sir James Marriott may be considered as 
good authority, 1 doubt it will not be practicable.” ” 
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Second,” 8vo, with a Third Edition of his Lord- 
ship’s “ Miscellanies,” 3 vols. 8yo, : 
“An Account of some German Volcanos, and 
their Productions... With a new Hypothesis of the 
prismatical Basaltes ; established upon Facts. Being 
an Essay on physical Geography for Philosophers 
and Miners. Published as supplementary to Sir 
William Hamilton's Observations on the Italian 
Volcanos. By R. E. Raspe *,” 8vo. 


* Rudolpbus Ericus Raspe, a foreigner of distinguished repu- 
tation and merit. After having distinguished himself as Editor 
of the Posthumous Works of Leibnitz, he published, “Specimen 
Historie Naturalis Globi Teiraquei, &e. Leipsig, 1763 ;” being 
“A Specimen of a Natural History of the Earth; _ particularly 
with regard to the Formation of Islands, the Origin of Moun- 
tains, and the Phenomena of Petrified Bodies ; illustrated 
with Plates ;” and dedicated to the Royal Society of Lon- 
don. In 1776, he published, in London, an Account of some 
Gerthan Volcanos and their Productions, in an octavo volume, 
In 1777, “ Travels through the Bannat of Tameswar, Transyl- 
vania, and Hungary, in the Year 1770 : Described in a Series of 
Letters to Prof, Ferber, on the Mines and Mountains of these 

ifferent Countries. By Baron Inigo Born, Counsellor of the 
Royal Mines in Bohemia. To which is added, John James Fer- 
ber's Mineralogical History of Bohemia. Translated from the 
German ; with some explanatory Notes, and a Preface on the 
Mechanical Arts; the Art of Mining, and its present State and 
future Improvement. By R. E. Raspe.” He afterwards pro- 
duced an Essay on Oil Painting, in quarto; a Translation from 
the German of Baron Tnigo Born's New Process of Amalga- 
mation of Gold and Silver Ores, &. in a quarto volume ; 
and “Tabby in Elysium, a mock Poem from the German of 
F. W. Zacharias, 1781,” 4to. « Nathan the Wise, a Philosophic 
- Drama; from the German of G. E. Lessing, late Librarian to 
the Duke of Brunswick, translated into English 1781,” 8vo, 

To Mr. Raspe I was indebted; in 1792, for a very curious Ab- 
stract of Domesday Book, as far as relates to the County of Lei- 
gester, under the title of ** Conspectus Tabellaris Descriptionis 
Lédecestrescire facte sub Willelmo Conquestore circa 1086, Ex 
Apographo Typis vulgato redigente et computante R. E. Raspe, 
Jan. 2, 1792, Londini.” See the History of Leicestershire, yol. |, 

He published also in the Philosophical Transactions “A Dis. 
sertation on the Bones and Teeth of Elephants, and other Beasts, 
found in Africa and other Northern Regions, by which it appears 
they are the Bones of indigenous Beasts,” vol. LIX, p.126; “On 
the Manner of producine whe Maijo’ en) a pn 
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& Discourses on various Subjects. By W. S. 
Powell *, D. D. late Archdeacon of Colchester, and 


% This Volume contained the following Sermons; I. Three 
Discourses preached before the University: 1. “Of the Vices in- 
cident to an Academical Life,” 1756; 2. “ Of the Subscriptions 
required in the Church of England,” 17575. 3.“ On the Anni- 
versary of the Martyrdom*of Charles I.” 1766; IL. Thirteen Dis- 
courses preached in the College Chapel: 4, “The Authenticity 
of the Buoks of the New Testament,” 1765; 5. “The Credit due 
to the Sacred Historians ;"" 6. “The Insufficiency of Mr, Hume’s 
Objection to the Credibility of Miracles ;" 7. © On the Use of 
Miracles in proving the Divine Mission of our Saviour and his 
Apostles ;" $. and 9. ‘ Of the Evidence arising from the Prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament;” 10. “Of the Argument drawn 
from the swift Propagation of the Gospel ;" 11. * Of the Charac- 
ter given by Heathen Writers of the first Christians ;” 12, “ Re- 
capitulation of the Arguments brought in support of Christia- 
nity ;” 13. “ Intemperance in the Gratification of our Appetites, 
not consistent with spiritual Improvements,” 1765; 14. «The 
Prodigal Son;” 15. ‘The Nature and Extent of Inspiration, 
jltustratéd from the Writings of St. Paul,” 1770;" 16. “ The 
Diversiiy of Character belonging to different Periods of Life ;” 
JA. A Discourse “on Public Virtue, preached before the Uni- 
versity, November 5, 1775." This Discourse was added (though 
out of place, and, perhaps, out of season) in compliance with 
the desire of some of the Author's friends; IV. Three Charges 
delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Colchester: 
1. “On Religious Controversies ;" 2. “On the Connexion be- 
tween Merit and the Reward of Merit in the Profession of 2 
Clergyman ;” 3.‘ On the Use and Abuse of Philosophy in the 
Study of Religion ;” V. Disputatio habita in Scholis Publicis, 
anno 1736, Pro gradu Doctoratts in Sacra Theologia.” Of this 
very valuable Volume, and its excellent Author, 1 cannot give a 
better account than has been already printed in vol. I. p, 567, in 
the words of the Advertisement prefixed to it by Dr. Balguy, who 
superintended the publication. To those satisfactory icu- 
Jars, it may be sufficient to add, that Dr. Powell's Sermon 
on Subscription was animadverted upon with much severity in a. 
Letter addressed to him, and also in a Pamphlet, probably by 
the Author of « The Confessional,” intituled, « Remarks on the 
Rev. Dr. Powell’s Sermon in defence of Subscriptions, preached 
before the University of Cambridge on the Commencement Sun- 
day, 1757, whercin the Latitude said to be allowed to Subscribers 
to the Liturgy and Articles of the Church of England is-particu- 
larly considered. ‘With a Dedication to the younger Students in 
both our Universities who are designed for the Ministry of the 
Church, 1758,” Svo. Dr. Powell is meritioned in these pages 
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Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Published 
by the Reverend Thomas Balguy *, D.D.” 8vo. - 


London; as appears by the following friendly and familiar 
billet : 


** Dear Str, St. John's College, May 3, 1771. 
“Though I was punished for my peglect last year, yet the 
penalty was so small, that I have again suffered the time of pay- 
ing the tenths of Freshwater to elapse. Be so kind as to take 
care of this matter for me, as soon as may be ; lest a messenger 
be sent after me to the Isle of Wight. The tenths of my arch- 
deaconry, which are not so rigidly demanded, are paid, Pray 
excuse the trouble here given you by, Sir, 
Your very affectionate -humble servant, W.S. Powe.” 
His Observations on ‘ Miscellanea Analytica, 1760,” have 
been mentioned in vol. H. p. 389. A short “Defence” of this 
Pampblet was also printed for him in that year. . 
Dr. Powell's Will was remarkably precise, neat, and elegant, 
which was the characteristick of all his performances. See Mr, 
Cole's very ample Memoirs of him in vol. I. Pp. 566-584, 


* Of whom, ‘see p. £20.—In a Letter to Dr. Warton, April 6, 
1769, Dr. Balguy says, “ The success of my Sermon has been 
just what I expected, and what every man must expect who 
thinks for himself. My Bookseller is wishing J may be attacked 
by Blackburn, which may (as he supposes) be a foundation for 
a controversy. But in this 1 should certainly disappoint him ; 
not having the least inclination to enter the lists against such an 
adversary, I should be much pleased to know that you intend 
to treat the wretched Biographer with the same contempt. He 
may challenge, indeed, the thanks of the publick, for the occa- 
sion he gives you of printing your second volume; but I hope no 
part of that volume will be wasted in refuting objections which 
have met with universal neglect.” See Woal’s Life of Dr. Warton ; 
where some other Letters of Dr. Balguy are inserted, 

Dr. Balguy is very respectfully mentioned throughout the 
Correspondence of Bp. Warburton and Bp. Hurd.. So early as 
1750 Mr, Warburton says, “It gives me great pleasure to un- 
derstand that a man of so uncommon merit and so close con- 
nexion with you, as Mr. Balguy is, meets my inclinations, and 
wishes to deserve his friendship with so much good-nature and 
politeness. I-shall think myself extremely happy in the hearts 
of two such men. These are all the pluralities, that are not 
sinecures, which I would accept ; and the only ones I am ainbi- 
tious of. I do truly rejoice that the waters at Buxton have 
been of service to him, and the more so, as I had been given to 
understand they were of none. But as this has happily been the 
case, ] hope he will think of completing his cure at Bath, for 
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‘ Elements of Conchology, or an Introduction to 
the Knowledge of Shelis. By Emanuel Mendez da 
Costa *, Member of the Academia Cesar. Imper. 
Nat. Curios. Plinius IV. and of the Botanic Society 


than one to wish he would try these:’’"—Dr. Milner, in his “ His- 
tory of Winchester, vol. IT. p.91, says, “In the great South aile 
a mural monnnient is erected to the memory of the late Dr. 
Baiguy, Archdeacon of the diocese; who, being gifted with na- 
tural and acquired talents which must have insured him success 
and fame iv any station that he might occupy, had yet the rare 
moderation of declining the highest dignity of his profession, 
when it was in his power to have risen to it. The proof of this, 
amongst his other praises, is here recorded in his Epitaph! ‘The 
monument is, at the same time, simple and elegant; being ju- 
diciously designed and niasterly executed. It consists of a pro- 
izcd urn of Parian marble, with a black veined marble py- 
mid, which is charged with arms, and forms the back ground. 
The whole finishes at the bottom with grapes and foliage of the 
most exquisite workmanship.” 

* This learned Natuvalist (FS. A. 1752) was some time Librarian 
to the Royal Society, at their house in Crane Court; and commu- 
nicated several papers in. the Philosophical Transactions. “A 
Dissertation on the-Belemnites,” vol. XLIV. p.397; ‘on two 
beautiful Echinites,” vol. XLVI. p. 143; ‘on a Fossil found at 
Dudley in Staffordshire,” vol. XLVIL. p. 286; “on the Impres- 
sion of Plants on the Slates of Coals,” vol. L. p. 228; “ Experi- 
ments on several Pieces of Marble stained by R. Chambers,” vol, Lf, 
p. 30; “Remarks on Mr, Hubner’s Observations on the Produc- 
tions of Tripoli,” ibid. p.192; “Account of some Productions in 
Scotland, resembling the Giants Causeway in Sreland,” vol. LIT. 
p.lo3; ‘An Account of an Excriaus, or Star-Fish, with a 
pointed Stem, taken on the Coast of Barbadoes, which explains 
to what Kind of Animals these Kind of Fossils belong, called 
Stur-Stones, Asteria, and Astropodia,” bid. p. 357. He was 
the author also of “A Natural History of Fossils. By Emanuel * 
Mendez Da Costa, Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, 
and Member of the Imperial Academy Nature Curiosorum of 
Gottingen, vol. I. 1757," 4to. This Volume was published by 
subscription, and had great merit, the Author being at that 
time esteemed “ the greatest master of the subject that this 
country had then produced.” And of Historia Naturalis Testa~ 
ccorum Britannig, or, the British Conchology; containing the 
Descriptions and other Particulars of Natural History of the 
Shells of Great Britain and Ireland. Tllustrated_with Figures. 
In Englis’. and French. By Emanuel Mendez Da Costa, Member 
of the Imperial Cesarian Academy Nature Curiosorum by the 
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of Florence. With Seven Plates, containing Fi- 
gures of every Genus of Shells,” 8vo. _ 

« Dissertatio de Babrio, Fabularum A®sopicarum 
Seriptore. Inseruntur Fabule quedam Alsopew 
nunquam antehac edite, ex Cod. MS. Bodl. Acce- 
dunt Babrii Fragmenta.” By Mr. Tyrwhitt *, 8vo. 

“A Description of the Human Eye, and its adja- 
cent Parts; together with their principal Diseases ; 
and the Methods proposed for relieving them. By 
Joseph Warner, F.R.S. and Senior Surgeon to 
Guy's Hospital. ‘The Second Edition +.” 

“ An Appendix to the First Edition of the Origin 
of Printing; containing the additional Remarks 
which have been inserted in the Second Edition }.” 

“The Rudiments of War: Comprizing the Prin- 
ciples of Military Duty, ina Series of Orders issued 
by Commanders in the English Army. To which 
are added, some other Military Regulations, for the 
‘Sake of connecting the former,” 8vo. 

“The Elements of Botany; containing the His- 
tory of the Science: with accurate Definitions of all 
the Terms of Art, exemplified in eleven Copper- 
plates; the Theory of egetables ; the scientific 
Arrangement of Plants and Names used in Botany ; 
Rules concerning the general History, Virtues, and 


* Sce some Memoirs of this illustrious Scholar in p. 147; to 
which may be added, that he was the son of the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Tyrwhitt, a geritleman of considerable eminence in the Church ; 
who was cf Magdalen College, Cambridge , B.A.1718; M.A. 
1722; D.D. Com. Reg. 1728; rector of St. James's Westminster 
1729, which he resigned in 1732, on being appointed a canon 
residentiary of St. Paul's. He held also the prebend of Kentish 
Town in that Cathedral; and was archdeacon of London. He 
obtained a canonry of Windsor in 1740; died June 15, 1742; 
and was buried in St. George’s. chapel at Windsor. By his 

mother's side he was grandson to Bp. Gibson. At the age of 
six he was sent to school at Kensington, and thence removed 
to. Eton, in 1741. He was appointed, in 1756, Under Secretary 
at War to Lord Barrington. 

+ Mr. Bowyer had printed the First Edition of this scientific 
tract in 1773.—Mr. Warner was the Author of some other pro- 
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Uses of Plants. Being a Translation of the Philo- 
sophia Botanica, ‘and other ‘Treatises of the cele- 
brated Linneus. By Hugh Rose, Apothecary,” 8vo. 

‘A Discourse upon ‘some late Improvements on 
the Means for preserving the Health of Mariners. 
Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal 
Society, Nov. 30, 1776. By Sir John Pringle, Ba- 
ronet, President. Published by their Order.” 4to. 

“ Dissertatio de Bysso £egyptiorum,” by Dr. John 
Reinhold Forster, 8vo. 


In this year Mr. Bowyer printed, . 

“An Experimental System of Metallurgy, with 
general Remarks and a tone By the late 
John Henry Hampe*, M.D. Fellow of the Imperial 


* John Henry Hampe, M.D. F.R.S. a well known and re- 
markable Physician, had the honour, in August 1736, of 
being Physician to the Princess of Wales. He spent great 
part of a long and Jaborious life in vainly seeking the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone. After having by uncommon abstinence attained 
the age of. fourscore, he determined to communicate to the 
world the experience he had acquired in the valuable art of 
making gold (an art which had unfortunately reduced our vene- 
rable Physician to poverty); and with this view began in 1776 
to print his “ Treatise on Experimental Metallurgy ;” in which 
Some progress was made at the press, when the learned‘Author 
was released from his labours and penury, in the beginning of 
the year 1777. A very few days before his death, I had occasion 
to call on him, in a inost miserable garret, over a stable in the 
lower part of the King’s Mews 3 and seldom have I witnessed a 
scene of more squalid misery. The poor man had Kterally ex- 
hausted his last shilling in the chimerical attempt of converti 
inferior metals into gold ; and the cadaverous appearance of his 
wrinkled face, with the corresponding appearance of poverty 
which the scantily furnished room afforded, were sufficient to 
have softened the most obdurate heart to melting charity. Ina 
few days, however, his misery in this world was terminated, 
‘The Volume of “ Experiments” was however finished under the 
correction of John Seyferth, esq. and published in 1777, by Mr. 
Nourse, in'a small folio Volume, with an excellent metzotinto 
portrait of the Author, scraned hy Bnerea fen 2 wo a 
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Academy Nature Curiosorum, and of the Royal- 
Society of London ;” folio. . : 


Angelica Kauffman, and the following remarkable insctiption, 
written by the Doctor himself: 
** TAZTPOY KPATEIN. 
Jouannes-Hennicus Hameg, 
Siegena Nassovicus, 
Medicine Doctor Duisburgensis Clivorum, 
Medicus Regius tricenarius 
Practicus Londinensis quinquagenurius 
Acad. Imper. Nat. Cur. Societat. Reg. Lond, Socius 
perantiquus ; 
Senex octogenarius, temperatissimus, sanissimus; 
per quindecim annos vixit 
quoad liquida invinius vdgororns 
quoad solida Aaxar-palopayos 
sold ciborum Avainzaxrey et paucitate et simplicitate 
pervitidem senectutem assecutus ; 
rarissim® per diem ultra duodecim solidorum uncias consumens ; 
corporis siccitate et mir agilitate conspicuus, 
externorum et internorum sensuum integritate 
anim{que perturbationibus vacua beatissimus 
(Pazn Luxns owPgoourn) 
ad longevitatem mortemque sanam omni morborum 
genere vacuam (r9arovav) aspirans 
utpote felicitatem mundanam veram et unicam 
necnon extremam artis salutaris metam 
ad quam contingendam nulla datur via 
nisi per illud Tu9ayops Taspos Kearay 
Systematis Metatlurgiae Experimentalis 
Angel. idiom. Autor,” 


On account of the singularity of such a publication as this, 
at a time when rational chemistry is so successfully and exten- 
sively cultivated, and the dreams of the Alchemists are scaree 
any janger remembered ; we shall first endeavour to satisfy the 
curiosity of our philosophical readers with regard to the Author, 
and the history and general contents of these his remains. With 
respect to the first, al} the information we can give must be ex- 
tracted from the two first pages; and particularly from an in- 
scription in Latin, sprinkled with a creditable portion of Greek, 
accompanied with an English translation, both said to have been 
written by the Author himself: the former annexed to his most 
venerable phyz in metzotinto, which fronts, and reflects no small 
degree of solemnity on the title-page-——In this Memorial of him- 
self, our Sage informs us that he was < thirty years Physician to 
H.R. H. Princess of Wales; fifty years practised physick in 
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“A Journey from Gibraltar to Malaga; with a 
View of that Garrison and its Environs; a particu- 
lar Account of the Towns in the Hoya of Malaga; 
‘the antient and natural History of those Cities, 
of the Coast between them, and of the Moun- 
tains of Ronda. Illustrated with Medals * of 


water [Quoad liguida invinius Y3porerns}; as to victuals, upon 
herbs and puddings [Quoad solida, Aaxavon-Malodayos] :’ — that 
he ‘obtained this lively old age,’ not, as we expected to be told, 
through the virtues of the alkahest, or some one of the many 
universal medicines given in this work, but ‘by a simple and 
small diet,’ and principally by the Tasgos xearuv of Pythagoras, 
here quaintly translated, ‘ Pythagoras’s appetite-government.’ — 
From the Editor we learn only that the Author was well-known 
“to the learned world for his knowledge in these subjects ;’ that 
seventeen sheets of the present Work ‘ were printed before his 
death, under his own care and inspection ; and that the remain- 
ing part is printed from a fair manuscript copy, in his own 
hand-writing.’” Monthly Review, vol. LIX. p. 246. 

% ‘Fhe many coins engraved in‘this Work were from the Col. 
lection of the celebrated Spanish medallist Flores, whose cabinet 
Mr. Carter had purchased on his death, and disposed of the du- 
plicates to Dr. Hunter. He had just completed (and had actually 
printed the first sheet of) ‘An historical and eritical account of 
early printed Spanish Books ;” in which, to use his own words, 
his intent was, ‘to write an historical and eritical account of 
the most early printed volumes in the Spanish language, which 
have fallen into my possession during thirty years diligently col- 
Jecting them, both in Spain, France, and England. Of the 
lives of the Authors he proposes to give a summary account, 
with occasional specimens of the style and manner of their 
writings, and strictures on the state and progress of learning 
and poetry, from the days of John IL. king of Castile, down to 
the present age: to appearance an humble and easy task, but 
which will appear in the execution to require no small labour, 
judgment, and experience, and be evidently of great advantage 
‘tu those who wish to enrich their libraries with the best Spanish 
works, and be informed of the reputation, merit, and rank, each 
author holds in the literary world. A specimen of this curious 
Work may be seen in Gent. Mag. vol. LUI. p. $43. “The Au- 
thor’s intention was, to have gone regularly through his very 
matchless collection of Spanish Literature ; with the laudable 
motive of pointing out to the world the intrinsic value of each 
article, in case, after his decease, it should be thought expedient 
by his surviving friends to offer them to public sale. As I re- 
ceived this fact from his own mouth, it was acting in conformity 
Ben Tenmmunicated, through the means of your 
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each muhicipal Town, and a Chart, Perspectives, 
and Drawings, taken in the Year 1772, by Franeis 
Carter, Esq. 2 Vols.” 8vo; with a Volume of Plates, 
sold separately *. : ‘ 

“Poems, consisting chiefly of Translations from 
the Asiatic Languages. ‘To which are added two 
Essays: I. On the Poetry of the Eastern Nations, 
HI. On the Arts commonly called Imitatiye;" by 
the matchless Orientalist William Jones +, esq. 8vo. 


inedited, but curious, observations.” — Mr. Carter was elected 
F.S.A, May 1, 1777. He died at Woodbridge, August 1, 1783, 

* Re-printed in 1778, with the plates inserted, 

+ After the satisfactory Memoirs of Sir William Jones, which 
have been published by Lord Teignmouth, a brief account will 
here suffice; but, having been particularly acquainted with this 
extraordinary Scholar, ¥ cannot pass him by wholly unnoticed, 
Of ‘his Father, a full account has been aiven in vol. L. p, 463.— 
The Son was born Sept. 28, 1746; and had scarcely reached his 
third year when, by the death of his father, he was left to the 
sole care of an excellent Mother, till 1753; when he was placed, 
under Dr. Thackeray, at Harrow school. At this famous semi- 
nary, Lord Teignmouth informs us, “he invented a political 
play, in which Dr. William Bennett, bishop of Cloyne, and the 
celebrated Dr. Parr, were his principal associates ;" and Dr. Ben- 
nett informs us, that “great particularity of thinking, fondness 
for writing vorses and plays of various kinds, and a degree of 
integrity and manly courage, distinguished him even at this 
period.” By Dr. Sumner, who became Master of the School in 
1761, young Jones was particularly distinguished. - In 1764 he 
was entered of University College, Oxfocd: where he shewed a 
peculiar partiality for Oriental literature. In the summer of 
1765 he accepted the offer. of private tutor to Lord Althorpe 
(the present Earl Spencer), then seven years old; and in 1766 
obtained a Fellowship in his College; which (though not ex- 
ceeding 1001.) appeared to him a suflicient provision, and a solid 
independence. “His time was now divided between Oxford, 
London, Wimbledon, and Althorpe; and in 171 7 he visited the 
Continent with the Spencer family ; and, in this short trip, acs 
quired some knowledge of the German language. Before set- 
Ung out, and in the 21st year of his age, he began his Commen- 
tary on Asiatic Poctry, in imitation of Dr. Lowth’s Prelections at 
Oxford on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews; and soon after 
his return, in the winter of 1767, he nearly completed his Com- 
mentaries, transcribed an Asiatic Manuscript on Egypt and the 
Nile, and copied the*Keys of the Chinese Language, which he 
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“ Travels through Htaly in the Years 1771 and 
1772. Described in a Series -of Letters to. Baron 


year took the degree of B.A.) was, not without reluctance, per- 
auaded to meet that Monarch’s wishes; by translating into the 
French language an Eastern MB. of the Life of Nadir Shah ; for 
which he was rewarded by a. diploma of F. B.S. of Copenhagen ! 
Sept. 19, 1770, in his 24th year, he was admitted in the Temple; 
where, amidst the severer study of the Law, he continued his 
attachment to the Muses; and published, in 1772, a small 
volume of Poems, consisting chiefly of Translations from the 
Asiatic Languages, with two Prose, Dissertations on Eastern 
Poetry, and on the Arts commonly called imitative. In 1772 he 
was elected F.R.S. In 1773 he took the degree of M.A.; and 
composed an Oration, intended to have been spoken at the 
Theatre, though not published till ten years after. In 1774 he 
published his ‘Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry ;” and in that 
year was admitted to the Bar, and applied himself almost solely 
to professional studies. In 1776, he was appointed a Commis- 
sioner of Bankrupts; and at the latter end of this year, I had 
the pleasure, by the recommendation of our mautual Friend, Mr. 
€onant, of obtaining some substantial proofs of his regard and 
confidence. The Second Edition of his «« Poems” was intrustec 
to my correction at the press, This Volume was published in 
1777, in a very handsome octavo ; and early in the following 
year, Mr. Jones began to print the “ Orations of Isweus ;" which 
Were for a short time suspended, during his absence on the 
Girenit: his anxiety for its correctness will appear by the 
following billets: “Worcester, March 8, 1778. When f left 
London, I thought it would be very easy to go on with my 
Iseeus while { was on the Circuit. I now find that partly busi- 
ness, and partly dissipation, render it impracticable to proceed 
till my return, You will, therefore, suspend the Work till just 
before the 30th of April, when I shall again be in the Temple, 
In correcting the ‘sheets of so difficult a Work, every page occa- 
sions some little doubt or other, which cannot be cleared with- 
out consulting a number of books; and my reputation, both as 
a Scholar and a Lawyer, depends on my making this little Work 
as accurate as possible, I wish to see another proof of the sheet 
L, which I will send back immediately for the press, and then 
we will rest upon our oars till I return. I shali take it extremely 
kind, Sir, if you will desire Murray, opposite St. Dunstan's 
church, to send me a copy of Dr. Gillies's Lysias and Isocrates, 
and a copy of the Bishop of London's Isaiah, as soon as they 
can be procured; and to send them both to Oxford, by the coach, 
directed to me at University college; where J shall be in Easter 
weck. Iam, Sir. your very obedient servant, W Jonxs.” — 
“Monmouth, March 15. 1% hope my letter from Worcester 
cama enta tre vanr hands. with the sheet L, which J will mark 
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Bor, on the Natural History, particularly the 
Mountains and Volcanos of that Country, by John 


may go to the press with care. Here we will stop till I return, 
Jam more and more convinééd, that it is impossible to proceed, 
accurately in this whirlwind of business and dissipation. W. Jonzs, 
From this time till the 25th instant 1 shall be in England, and 
my direction is on the Ozford Circuit; after that, I shall be in 
Wales; and letters directed to me on the Carmarthen Circuit, South 
Wales, will not fail to reach me, There I shall stay till the 15th April, 
after which my direction will be ai University College, Oxford, 
Excuse this trouble ; but J expect letters of importance.” — This 
Work, which was published in 1778, he dedicated to Ear] Bathurst, 
Who as: yet had been his only benefactor, by bestowing on him 
the office of a commissioner of bankrupts, ‘The elegant style, 
profound research, and acute criticism, -displayed in this Trans- 
lation, attracted the applause of every judge of classical Iearn- 
ing. His next publication was a Latin Ode to Liberty, under the 
tide of “Juli Melesigeai ad Libertatem;” an anagram of Guli- 
elmus Jonesius ; in which he somewhat too frankly developed 
his political principles, and perhaps lost by it at the time a prow 
motion. ta the Bench at Bengal. In the year 1780 he published 
“» “An Enquiry into the legal Mode of suppressing Riots, with a 
constitutional Plan of Future Defence,” a pamphlet suggested 
‘by the dreadful riots in London, of which he had been a witness. 
And about the same time he was advised to offer himself a can- 
didate to represent the University of Oxford in Parliament ; but 
declined the contest before the dav of election, — In a “ Speech” 
which he intended tohave delivered at a Meeting’ of the Free- 
holders of Middlesex in September following, he more explicitly 
avowed his sentiments on public affairs, and in language rather 
stronger than usual with him, though suited to the state of popular 
opinion in that County. During a short visit to Paris, he formed 
- 4 design of writing a History of the War. On his return, how- 
ever, he recurred to his more favourite studies; and his Biogra- 
pher has printed a curious memérandum, dated 1780, in which 
Mr. Jones resolves to learn no more rudiments of any kind; but 
to perfect himself in the languages he had already acquired ; 
viz. Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, Portugueze, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, German, and English, as the means of 
acquiring a more accurate knowledge ‘of history, arts, and 
sciences, With sucl wonderful acquisitions, he was now only 
in his 33d year. In the Winter of 1780-1, he found leisure to 
complete his Translation of Seven antient Poems of the Highest 
reputation in Arabia; which in the Autumn of 1781 he entrusted 
to my typographical superintendance. «< University college; Ox- 
‘ford, July 14,1781. Sir, My Arabian Poems are almost ready 
for the pres. If possible, I will send the tzo Jirst before the 
Ciesott shat we nee Biv tha fares Af the ccc oc’ ee 
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JamesFerber, Professor of Natural History at Mieta: 
in Curland, and Member of several Literary Societies, 


Bishop of London's Isaiah must be the model; for my Work, 
like his Lordship’s, will consist of a Dedication, preliminary Dis- 
course, the text, and notes; and I would observe the same pro- 
portion in the size of the letters. If I can send you two Poems 
this week, I should be glad to have them put in hand immediately, 
and printed in characters as large as the tert of Isaiah, except 
the arguments, which must be smaller. W. Jonzs.—July 25.” 


«* Let me request the favour of you to send me, if it be printed, 
the Bengal Judicature Bill, which passed lately. I shall not be 
able to send my Arabians to the press till September. W. Joss.” 
— Sept. 8. “As 1 shal! not be in town till the 14th, I send 
you 48 pages of my Seven Arabian Poems: they contain the 
three first, with the arguments. Isaiah I have fixed as the 
model of printing, paper, character; &e. The arguments, 
therefore, will Le printéd in the same letter with the Bishop's 
preliminary Dissertation, and the Poems themselves in. the same 
rvith his Translation. I shall be very glad to find the first proof - 
on my table in the Temple, when { return next Friday afcer-» 
noon. W. Jongs.”——This Volume was published in 1785; and 
he celebrated, about the same time, the Noptials of Lord Althorpe 
with Miss Bingham, in an elegant Ode, intituled, “The Muse 
Recalled ;” printed at Strawberry Hill, and afterwards re-printed 
at Paris, 4to. In his professional line he published, “An Essay 
qn the Law of Bailments, 1782;” and, by way of gratifying both 
duty and inclination, translated an Arabian Poem “on the Mo- 
hammedan Law of Succession to the property of Intestates.” — 
In 1782, he took a very active part among the Societies formed 
to procure a more equal representation in the Commons House, 
of Patliament, The Speech which he,-delivered at the London 
Tavern on this subject was long admired, for its elegance, per- 
spicuity, and independent spirit, He was also elected a Member 
of the Society for Constitutional Information, and bestowed con- 
siderable attention on the objects it professed. The “ Dialogue 
between a Farmer anda Country Gentleman on the Principles of 
Government,” which he wrote some time before, was circulated 
by this Society with much industry. When the Dean of St. Asap 
{afterwards his brother-in-law) Was indicted for publishing an 
edition of it in Wales, Mr. Jones sent a letter to Lord Kenyon, 
then Chief Justice of Chester, avowing himself to be the author, 
and inaintaining,. that every position in it was strictly conform- 
able to the Laws and Constitution of England. “The publick,” 
says Mr. Gibbon, ‘must lament that Mr. Jones has suspended 
the pursuit of Oriental Learning.” —-On the succession of the 
Shelburne Administration, whose views of political affairs were 
in some respects more consonant to Mr. Jones's principles than 
tho-e of their predecessors, by the particular interest of Lord 
Ashburton, he achieved the object to which for some time past 
he had anxiously aspired. In Mareh 1783, he was appointed a 
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Translated from the German, with Explanatory 
Notes and a Preface.on the present State and future 
Improvement of Mineralogy. By R. E. Raspe,” 8vo, 


Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William ; on 
which occasion the honour of knighthood was conferred on him, 
Jn April following he married a young lady to whom he had 
been long attached, Anna-Maria Shipley, eldest daughter of the 
Bishop of St. Asaph. He had now secured, as his friend Lord 
Ashburton congratulated him, “two of the first objects of hu- 
aran pursuit, those of ambition and love.”—His stay in England 
after these events was very short, as he embarked for India in 
the month of April. He arrived at Cajcutta in September, and 
was eagerly welcomed by all who were interested in the acqui- 
sition of a magistrate of probity and independence, of a scholar 
who was confessediy at the head of Oriental Literature, and 
ohne in the prime and vigour of life, who bade fair to be long 
the ornament of the British dominions in Indi4. His own sa- 
tisfaction was not less lively and complete. He left behind him 
the inconstancy and the turbulence of party, and felt no longer 
the anxieties of dependence and delay. — And here I:shall leave 
the remainder of his interesting History to the pages of his mas- 
terly Biographer Lord Teignmouth, and the judicious abridge- 
ment prefixed by Mr. A. Chalmers to Sir William Jones's Poems 
in the late Edition of the ‘ English Poets.” Let it suffice to 
say, that, after an illness of seven days, of an ague arising from 
a slight cold, he expired in the year 1794, in the full career of 
fame and fortune, the brightest example of rational ambition, 
and of extensive learning, virtue, and excellence, that modern 
times have produced; and he must ever be the subject of admi- 
ration, though it may happen to the lot of few to equal, and 
‘haps of none to excel him.— In 1799, his Works were-pub- 
Fished in six volumes quarto, and have been since re-printed it 
thirteen volumes octavo, with the addition of his Life by Lord 
Teignmouth; which first appeared in 1804:—Among the public 
tributes to his memory are, a monument by Fiaxman, in Uni- 
wersity college, at the expence of Lady Jones; a monument 
erected in St. Paul's, and a statue at Bengal, both voted by 
the honourable East-IndiaCompany. A Society of Gentlemen 
at Bengal, who were educated at Oxford, subscribed a sum for 
a Prize Dissertation on his character and merits, whieh was ad- 
judged to Mr. Henry Philpots, M.A. of Magdalen college. 
Among the many poetical tributes paid to his memory, that by 
the Rev. Thomas Maurice, of the British Museum, seems entitled 
to the preference, from his accurate knowledge of Sir William. 

Jones's character and studies. : 

The monument at University college is thus inscribed : 
- “MLS. 
Guiiecm1 Jones, Equitis Aurati, 
qui clarum in literis nomen A patre acceptum, d 
magn4 cumulavit gloria. 


Inge~ 
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«Four Discourses, translated from the Spanish of 
Feyjoo*; on the following Subjects; the Voice of 
the People; Virtue and Vice; exalted and humble 


Ingenium in illo erat scientiaram omnium capax, 
disciplinisque optimis diligentissime excultum, 
Erat indoles ad virtutem eximia, 
et in justiti®, libertate, religione vindicanda, 

maxime probata. J 
Quicquid autem utile vel honestum 
consiliis, exemplo, auctoritate, vivus promoverat, 
jd omne scriptis suis immortalibus, 
etiam nunc tuetur atque ornat. 
Prestantissimum hune virum, 
cum 2 Provincia Bengala, 
ubi Judicis integerrimi munus 
per decennium obierat, 
reditum in patriam meditaretur, 
ingruentis morbi vis oppressit, 
ix kal. Jun. A.C. MDCCLXXXXUIL, et. XLVIII, 
Ut quibus in FEdibus, ‘ 
ipse olim socius inclaruisset, 
in tisdem memoria ejus potissimdm conservaretur, 
honorarium hoc monumentum, : 
Anna-Maria, filia Jonathan Shipley, Epis. Asaph. 
cnitet suo B. M. 
Cc.” 

* «The Author of these Discourses was a dignified Clergy:. 
man of the Church of Rome, much respected for his learning 
and candour; and the Translator adds, that his Works have 
been so much admired in Spain, as to have passed through eigh 
editions. —It is no inconsiderable proof of the general increase 
of a spirit of moderation, that a Work which abounds with such 
liberal sentiments, and which so boldly attacks vulgar prejudices, 
sbould meet with so much encouragement and applause in a 
country which has for many ages been one of the strong-holds * 
of ignorance and superstition, The Author discovers extensive 
reading, and treats his several subjects with some singularity of 
style and method indeed—but with that boldness which always 
characterizes genius. Even the English reader, who has seen 
the subjects of policy and morality discussed in every variety of 
form, will not think this Work destitute of the merit of origi- 
nality.” Azonthly Review, vol, LVI: p.241.— The reputation 
of the Spaniard has long been firmly established; and if his 
English garb is not in all points elegant, it is at least plain and 
decent. Mr. Brett disclaims all pretensions to high flights of 
genius or literature; but, in the language of plain common sense, 
directed by long experience and much knowledge of the world, 
has given what is apparently a faithful version of many valuable 
Ussays and useful Lessons of Life.” Gent, Mag, vol. LI. p. 34. 
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Fortune; the most refined Policy.” 8vo. The 
Translator of these Discourses was John Brett *,' 
esq. senior Captain in the Royal Navy. : 

‘“‘An Impartial Inquiry into the Case of the Gos- 
pel Demoniacks. With an Appendix, consisting 
of an Essay on Scripture Demonology. By William 
Worthington +,” D.D. o"< 


* In 1779 this gentleman published Six more of Feyjoo’s 
Discourses; and, in 1780, ‘ Essays, er Discourses, selected from 
the Works of Feyjoo, and translated from the Spanish, by John 
Brett, Esq.’ — Mr. Brett had been one of Lord Anson’s Lieute- 
nants in his voyage round the world; was made a captain in 
1742; and afterwards commanded the Chichester, a 70-gun ship; 
und married, first, Miss Sally Bradby, of Hatton, near Tichfield, 
Hants; and afterwards Miss Ward, of Gosport. He lost a con- 
siderable degree of tranquillity, as well as money, by being involved 
in a suic of law by an itinerant quack; whom, as a magistrate, 
he wished to prevent from deluding the minds of weak end ig- 
norant people, in order to rob them of their health, as well as 
money, on a county market day. he Mountebank had some 
diploma or other, which got the better of the Justice. He died 
in London, in 1795, leaving one son by his second Lady, who 
was heir to most of his younger brother Charles's fortune, on 
the death of Christopher Mason, esq. admiral of the White. — 
Charles Brett, esq. was one of the Lords Commissioners of the 





’ Admiralty during the time Lord Howe was at the head of the 


Board, and represented Sandwich in two parliaments (1776 and 
1784). He married Miss Hooker of Croom-hill, Greenwich, 
grand-daughter of Sir William Hooker, knt. who died Jan. 13, 
1791, leaving no children, He died, far advanced in years, 
Feb. 10, 1799.—Timothy, a third brother, a most mild, benig- 
nant, and amiable character, was some time Clerk ofthe Cheque 
at Portsmouth ; and died at Greenwich in 1790, unmarried and 
inuch respected. 

+ This learned and industrious Divine was of Jesus college, 
Oxford; M.A. (incorporated from Cambridge) July 3, 1758; B. 
and D.D. July 10, 1758. He was vicar of Biodwell in Shropshire, 
and of Llanrhadra, in Denbighshire ; a prebendary of York and 
of St. Asaph, He published, in-1743, ‘An Essay on the Scheme 
and Conduet, Proceclureand Extent of Man's Redemption : designed 
for the Honour and Illustration of Christianity, ‘To which is an- 
nexed, A Dissertation on the Design and Argumentation of the 
Book of Jab, By William Worthington, M.A. Vicar of Blodwell 
in Shropshire,” Svo; anda sccond Edition in 1748; in 1751, 
a work equally ingenious and original, intituled, “Lhe Historical 
Sense of the Mosaic Account of the Fatt, proved and vindi- 
cated,” Svo. ‘Phe Use, Value, and Improvement of various 
Readings, shewn and illustrated; in a Sermon preached before 
the University of Oxford, at St. Mary's, Oct.15, 1761. By A 
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« Poems, supposed to have been written at Bris- 
tol by Thomas Rowley and others in the Fifteenth 


Century *: the greatest Part now first published from, 


the most authentic Copies, with an engraved Speci- 
men of one of the MS. To which are added, a 
Preface, an Introductory Account of the several 
Pieces, and a Glossary.” 8vo. ‘ of 

“A List-> of various Editions of the Bible, and 
Parts thereof, in English, from the year 1526 to 
1776,” a single sheet, 8vo. 

“ Dialogues moraux et amusantes :— Moral and 
entertaining Dialogues}, in English and French, for 


Yiam Worthington, D.D. Chaplain to the Archbishop of York, 
and Author of the Essay on Redemption.” “A Disquisition 
concerning the Nature of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
in order to ascertain the right Nature of it, 1766,” Bvo. “A 
Sermon preached at the Annual Mecting of the Charity Schools, 
1768,” Svo, “<The Evidences of Christianity, deduced from 
Facts, and the Testimony of Sense, throughout all Ages of the 
Church, to the present Time, ina Series of Discourses, preached 
for the Lecture founded by the fIon. Robert Boyle, Esq. in the 
Years 1766, 1767, 1768," 2 vols. Svo. 1769.“ The Scripture 
Theory of the Earth, throughout all its Revolutions and all the 
Periods of its Existence, from the Creation to the tinal Renova- 
tion of all Things, 1773," 8vo. «*Frenicum; or, the Importance 
of Unity in the Church of Christ considered, and applied towards 
the Healing of our unhappy Differences and Divisions, 1775,” 
8vo. “An impartial Inquiry into the Case of the Gospel Demo- 
niacks, 1777,” 8vo; which produced an «Answer from Dr. 
Hugh Farmer, a learned and eminent Dissenting Divine, in 
1778.—Dr. Worthington died Oct 6, 1778; but he had prepared 
a Reply, which was posthumously published, under the tide of 
«A further Inquiry into the Case of the Gospel Demoniacks, oc~ 
casioned by Mr. Farmer's Letters on the Subject, 1779,” Svo. | 

* This volume, which. led to an almost endless controversy, 
was published by Mr. Tyrwhitt. See before, p. 148. 

+ Of this List an improved edition was printed in 17 78, at 
the expence of Archbishop Cornwallis. This little Volume owed 
“its rise to a manuscript List of English Bibles, copied from one 
compiled by Mr. Joseph ‘Ames, and presented by Dr. Gifford to 
the Lambeth Library. It was completed by Dr. Ducarel, from 
his own observations and the later discoveries of his friends. 

+ “It seems necessary to inform the Reader, that the Author 
has, in this Work, two objects in view: the first and principal is, 
to guard youth against the dangers of the passions,—and with 
this intention she has joined eramples to arguments ; the second 

is, 
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the Improvement of Youth, _By Madam Fauques 


de Vaucluse *.” 12mo. 


is, to help those who are learning either of the two languages,—, 
for which purpose she has composed sometimes in English, and 
sometimes in French; and always translated jt as literally as 
elegance would permit.” Advertisement.“ In the prosecution 
of this design, Madam de Vaucluse has acquitted herself much 
to our satisfaction, and her own ciedit. . Her. examples are well 
chosen, her sentiments are just, her French is elegant, and her 
English is more perfect than could have been expected from a 
Foreigner ; it being, indeed, so free, easy, and correct, that the 
Reader will find little or no reason to conclude that the ingeni-* 
ous lady was not born and educated in this country.” Monthly 
Review, vol LVIT. p. 320. 

* This cheerful, communicative, and very intelligent old 
Lady, resided in Great Wild-street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields ; where 
she was patronized by the celebrated Lady Craven (the present 
Margravine of Anspach), who intrusted her daughters to the 
care of Madam.de Vaucluse for their instruction in the French 
language. But the lively teacher had a pupil of infinitely 
greater celebrity, no less a person than the afterwards justly 
celebrated Sir William Jones. This illustrious Scholar disdained 
not to receive improvement in the French language from this 
Veteran Lady; and, in return, condescended to polish the style 
of her English publications. Should this assertion be doubted, 
it may be suflicient to refer to ‘* The Vizirs; or, the Enchanted 
Labyrinth, an Oriental Tale, in Two Volumes: by Madame Fau- 
ques de Vaucluse ;” in which the introductory Remarks, from 
D'Herbclot and the History of Nader Shah sufficiently bespeak 
the learned Communicator. I shall, however, transcribe the 
Lady's Preface: ~ It is generally thought so easy and insignifi- 
canta task, to write a tale or a romance, that many of my rea- 
ders will be surprised to see a preface at the head of this work.— 
Those of a grave and solemn turn will condemn the perform- 
ance, from its very title, aud call it an abuse of reason to dis- 
course on the sallies of a wild imagination; while those of a 
gayer and more airy cast will open the work with eagerness, and 
care but little for its design or execution, so long as it affords 
them a temporary amusement, These two kinds of censors 
require an answer; .and a preface is, therefore, necessary, in 

ler to obviate their objections. The first sort must not so 
far despise the flights of imagination, as wholly to seclude them 
from the exercise of reason; since those two faculties are so 
nearly allied, that fancy without judgment is capricious and irre- 
gular, and judgment without fancy is confined to very nalrow 
bounds. As to critics of the second class, if they value gems 
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« Pieces written by Mons. Falconet and Mons. 
Diderot, on Sculpture in General, and particularly 


amusement elsewhere: this casket holds not jewels to their 
taste. How far I am intitied to say this, let thuse determine, 
in whom good sense and good nature are happily united, and 
who have consequently a Fight to set 2 value on works of genius: 
they will, perbaps, allow me to boast that I have avoided the 
rocks, on which ‘the writers of tales and novels are sO frequently 
shipwrecked. There are some, who are satisfied with heaping 
together a number of brilliant images, incredible events, Ichant- 
ments, and prodigies ; where the meaning. if there be any, is 
concealed under 2 superfluity of words, ‘The authors of such 
rformances deserve to be pitied, and are only offensive in pro- 
portion to the price we set upon our time.— As to these who 
have no other view than to initiate their readers in the dangerous 
mysteries of the passions, a slight attention to the amiableness of 
social virtues, the general penefit of laws, and the happiness of 
mankind, will be sufficient to fill us with horror at the thought 
of such poisonous productions. But there are some errors into 
which writers of fine parts and ood intentions have often fallen 5 
and these, since an early experience discovered them to me, 
have carefully endeavoured to avoid, Asa youthful mind is 
chiefly ca) tivated with the marvellous, and cannot relish the 
severity oF historical truth, I had read the romances of Calpre- 
nede and Scudery, before J could bring myself to open Curtius 
or Livy ; and the charms of fiction had so biassed my judgment, 
that, when I perused those Historians, { accused them, in every 
page, of representing their heroes in the false tight in which their 
own inclinations had seen thera. 1 thought Curtius a rash Bar- 
barian, for making Alexander ran blindly through so many 
dangers, for the pretended glory of subduing the world; when 
I was sure he had been led to bis fatal achievements by the 
irresistible power of Love ; J wondered at the unpolished severity 
of Livy, who could have transformed the sweet-natured and 
ant Brutus into a rigid Stoic, anda furious patriot. Jt was 
the work of many years to make nie reverse the sentence 1 had 
assed, and to find that the author of a romance, who draws 
rom the source of historical truth, must not be allowed to dis- 
‘figure his originals by painting them in the colours of his own: 
fancy this being the privilege of those who create their own 
heroes, and may consequently use them as they please. But if 
an extensive licence be granted to the writers of tales, they 
ought not to abuse it in a point far more essential than the 
misrepresentation of characters: they must be very sparing in - 
the machinery of supernatural beings ; and not perpetually have 
recourse to it, in order to extricate their heroes, or rather then- 
aelves, from all difficulties, which defeats the moral end of such 
BEES, one it discourages Virtue, Excuses vice, and lus 
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on the celebrated Statue of Peter the Great, now 
finishing by the former, at St. Petersburgh. Trans- 
lated from the French, with several Additions, by 


_to the regions of invisible powers, and wants no inducement to 
believe in chimeras, and fictions, till reason. has directed it in 
the path of truth. Thence it may happen, that a young person, 
who doubts not of the existence of Fairies and Genii, waits for 
their interposition on the most trifling accidents, and runs into 
.the danger, which a little caution might have prevented; ex- 
pecting supernatural gifts, instead of taking pains to acquire 
good qualities ; and even when the age of credulity is past, the 
bent to error and indolence remains.—As to those whose judg- 
ment is ripened by years, though they are freed from these 
dangers, they are not benefited by such works; for they cannot 
set a value upon good or bad actions, which have been performed 
hy involuntary impulses; and will not take the trouble of search- 
ihg for the secret meaning of the author in a maze of unnatural 
fictions. —These considerations induced me to lay the foundation 
of this work upon truth, and to raise it within the compass of 
probability; for though I sometimes keep up the appearance of 
the marvellous, yet 1 destroy it in the sequel, and prove that it 
is the fault of those who view natural things in a false hght, if 
80 many absurdities are transmitted to posterity.—I have strictly 
preserved the characters of the persons whom I have introduced 
as they are represented by the Persian writers, quoted by M. 
D'Herbelot, in his Bibliotheque Orientale, The customs of these 
early tinies Were more favourable to my design, than such as are 
now observed by the Asiatics; for the women were not then 
banished from society, as they have been since Mahomet estab- 
. lished amongst them the plurality of wives, and by giving rise 
to seraglios and jealousy, has proved that an useless .accumula- 
tion of treasures creates nothing but cares and avarice. —~ By 
Locman and Zorcaster, whom the Eastern traditions place in 
the same age, I intended to supply the operations of good and bad 
Genii, without falling into the inconveniencies above mentioned : 
as a wise and benevolent man, a learned and malignant one, 
may fill the places allotted to those beings, without having the 
tyrannical influence by which merit is excluded. Giamasb, the 
bad Vizir, has really existed, and his miscarriages are matter of 
fact. As to Saheb, and his excellent qualities, 1 must confess that 
they are entirely of my own invention; but I hope the character 
of a good Vizir will not be thought the most improbable part of 
my story,—I must request the indulgence of my readers for this 
my first attempt to write in the English tongue; and if, in some 
parts of my work, I have deviated from that simplicity, which 
forms the chief beauty of the language, let it be remembered, 
that the Orientai style, which 1 profess to imitate, cannot sub- 
» sist. without continual metaphors and allegories."” — Madame de 
Vaucluse was also author of “The English Belle Assemblee : or, 
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‘Willian Tooke *, Chaplain to the Factory at Saint 
Petersburg ; and illustrated by an elegant Plate of 
the Statue,” 4to. 

« La Vie de Jean Frederic Ostervald, Pasteur de 
Neufchatel en Suisse, par M. David Durand}, Mini- 
stre de la Chapelle Francoise de la Savoye, et Mem- 
bre de la Societé Royale}, Svo. 

“ A Catalogue of*the Coins of Canute, King of 
Denmark and-England; with Specimens.” - By Mr. 
Gough. 4to. 

«The Repository, a Select Collection of Fugitive 
Pieces of Wit and Humour, in Prose and Verse, 
by the most eminent Writers,” 2 vols. sinall 8vo; 
selected by Isaac Reed, esq.; by whom two more 
Volumes were published in 1783. ; 

“The Excursion,” an excellent Novel (though 
for certain personalities it was severely censured); 
by Mrs. Brooke; 2 vols. 12mo. pe 

The LXVIIth Volume of the “ Philosophical 
Transactions,” 4to; which he had continued to 
print from the Ld inclusive. 

The Fourth Volume of the “Archeologia,” for 
the Society of Antiquaries, 4to; he had printed the 
three preceding Volumes in 1770, 1773, and 1775. 


Amusement of Polite Life: interspersed with many entertaining 
Histories and authentic Anecdotes, supposed to have been re- 
lated by several Persons of Quality, during their retreat from 
the splendid Circle of the, Gay World, 1774 ;” and I believe of 
‘some other publications. 

* This gentleman (who has been mentioned in vol. If. p. 552) 
has since distinguished himself by a valuable “ History of the ~ 
Empress Catharine ;” and another of “the Russian Empire ;” 
by his happy “ ‘WMustrations of Horace ;” a Translation of 
.«€ Zollikoffer’s Sermons ;” and many other excellent publica- 
tions. ; 

+ Of whom see before, vol. 1p. 343. 

¢ This Volume, having been published late in 1777, is dated 
(according to the custom of Printers) in 1778. And the same 
circumstance (to mention it once for all) will be found to have 
‘happened in some other of the dates which occur in these “Anec- 
dotes” The Rule in general observed among Printers is, that 
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Our eminent Printer now drew to. the end of his 
literary career; but he had’ first the satisfaction of 
completing in this year “ The Rolls of Parliament *,” 
in Six Volumes folio; and Turety-one Volumes of 
“The Journals of the House of Lords--.” 

The last Publication in which Mr. Bowyer as- 
sumed the office of an Editor, was a new impression 
of the “ Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris.” 
Dr. Bentley {*was a writer whom he had always 


._ * These volumes were revised through the press by the Rev. 
Dr. Strachey (the present Archdeacon of Norwich, and Preacher 
at the Rolis) from a copy prepared for that purpose by Richard 
Blyke, esq. the Rev. Philip Morant, Thomas Astle, esq. and John 
Topham, esq. To each of those gentlemen the Printers were 
greatly indebted for their kind attention to facilitate and expe- 
dite the business. 

t ‘(Which were wholly superintended by George Rose, esq. 
whose great abilities (to say nothing of his uncommon diligence 
through the progress of so large and important an undertal ing) 

“are too well known to require the encomium of one who is proud 
to acknowledge the various instances of friendship he has received 
from him.” —This was written in 1788—a tribute to private 
friendship—uninfluenced by the high rank in life to which the 
uncommon industry, distinguished talents, and unsullied: inte- 
gtity, of this Right Honourable Statesman, have justly and emi- 
nently advanced him. 1 will only add, that if Mr, Rose did not 
stand pre-eminent for financial abilities, his useful literary la- 
bours would have entitled him to an ample share of reputation. 

$ ‘This Dissertation, commonly known by the name of 
* Bentley against Boyle,’ having long been out of print, the 
learned world are obliged to these English Stephani§, who can 
read and taste, as well as print and publish, for its Te-publica- 
tion. The subject of this controversy is so well known, and its 
merits now so well understood, that it is scarce necessary to add, 
that wit and judgment, as it often hap; » were here at vari- 
ance, each of them occasionally assisted by-learning, and that the 
bees of the Christ-Church hive, Aldrich, Att » Smalridge, 
eombined their forces to tease, h they co not wound, 
this Cambridge Goliath. That Mr. Boyle was thus assisted, 
seems allowed by Swift, when in the ‘ Battle of the Booke’ he 
introduces him ‘clad in a suit of armour which had been given 
him by all the gods ;’ which, however, his san (the late Lord 
Corke), in his remarks on this passage, does not dispute, but 
well observes, ‘that the gods never bestowed celestial armour 
except upon heroes, whose courage and superior strength dis- 

§ “Mr. Nichols, we are informed, is the Editor of Dr. King’s Works, 


and the last Volume of Swift. As to Mr, Bowyer, we need only mention 
his Greek Testament.” 


tinguished 
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held in the highest estimation. In the re-publica- 
tion of this great Critiek’s Dissertation, Mr. Bowyer 


tinguished them from the rest of mankind.’ This edition is 
rendered more valuable by the marginal remarks of the Editor 
(Mr. Bowyer), selected from the writings and personal coomu~ 
nication of Bishops Warburton and Lowth, Mr. Upton, Mr, W. 
Clarke, Mr. Markland, Dr. Salter *, Dr. Owen, and Mr. Toup.” 
Rev, J. Duncombe, in Gent. Mag. 1777, vol. XLVI p. 35.~- 
This Publication gave rise to some animadversions in ‘ The 
Critical Review,” 1 the Reverend and ingenious Mr. Robert- 
son, which the Reader will not be displeased to see preserved. 
The peculiarities: of orthography and punctuation (which T 
cannot vindicate) are not, however, to be ascribed to Mr, 
Bowyer, but to his friend Dr. Salter, who revised also, and 
in the same whimsical mode, the celebrated “ Letters of ‘Ben 
Mordecai.” His «Sermon before the Sons of the Clergy” :was 
printed and spelt in the same manner. ——“ There are some pe- 
culiarities in this impression, which we can by no means admire. 
The Editor has given an air of stiffness and formality to Bentley's 
language by hismethod of pointing’; partly by the use of the'#e- 
micolon, instead of the coma For example: ‘It is evident then 3 
that, if Atossa was the first inventress of Epistles; these, that carry 
the name of Phalaris, who was so much older than her, must 
needs be an imposture.—But, if it be otherwise ; that he does not 
describe me under those general reproaches: a small satisfaction 
shall content you; which I leave you to be judge of ... Pray, 
jet me hear from you; as soon as you can.’ — This punctuation 
seems to be calculated for short-winded readers. The Editor 
has likewise adopted a mode of spelling, which has the appear- 
ance of an affected singularity. For instance: sustein, disdein, 
nibbled, hear'd, rear'd, &c. These words are indeed in the 
notes; where, it may be said, the Author is at liberty to pursue 
his own opinion. But what shall we say to his introducing these, 
and the like, innovations into Bentley's text ?—buis'ness, elec- 
ter, retein, reproch, tun’able, saught If saught be admitted, 
must we not by analogy write, baught, instead of bought, and 
thaught, instead of thought ? It may be observed, that these 
words, in the Saxon, are yohte, bohee, %ohce. The Editor's 
alteration therefore seems to be indefensible. But what is more 
yemarkable, from page 157, to the end of the volume, these 
and the like abbreviations are introduced: ‘ Phalaris’ letters, 
Polybius’ author, Suidas’ words, Timeus’ time, AEschylus’ plays, 
the law about the. rope was Zaleucus’, the oration may. well 
enough be Lysiss’, the bull in Agrigentum was shewn for 
Phalaris’’ As this is a circumstance of some importance in the 
formation of our language, it may not be improper to enquire, 
eee ey craneinie ct is founded. Dr. Wallis says, that, when 
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inserted the remarks which had occurred to him, 
in the course of many years attention to the subjects’ 


is often omitted: as, ‘Priamus daughter, for Priamus's daughter, 
Venus temple, for Venus's temple.’. But here it must be ob- 
served, that he does not pretend to justify this triode of haber 
but only says, ‘fieri non rard solet,” ‘the sis often omitted :’ 
very probably by Poets, for the sake of their measuré. ‘He 
adds: ‘Sed et plena scriptio retinetur, et quidem-nune dierum 
frequentiys quam olim ;” that is, ‘the word itself, and the addi- 
tional sign of the possessive case, are likewise expressed at full 
length: and this way of writing is indeed more frequently 
adopted at present, than it was formerly: 4s King Charles's 
Court, St. James's Park.” Wallisii Gram. p. 91, ed. 3765. If 
this last be the plena scriptio, the genitive case at full length, it 
must be allowed, that the former is only a contraction, and 
should not be admitted, exeept in poetry. For it’can never be 
necessary in prose. If the pronunciation be difficult, we can at 
once make it easy, by the help of the preposition of. If we do 
not choose to say, ‘ Ulysses’s son,’ we may alter the phrase, 
and say, ‘the son of Ulysses.’ In this circumstance the English 
has the advantage of the French, the Itatian, and other modern 
languages, which have only the signs, di, de; di, del, dello, della, 
&c. If we go back to the source of the English language, the 
Saxon, as it stands in the Anglo-Saxon Version of Orosius, said 
to have been written by King Alfred, in the latter part of the 
ninth century, we find, that proper names ending in s, form the 
nitive and possessive case by the addition of es: as, Nom, 
uy, Gen. Ticurey, Titus, Tituses; Tibenruy, Tibenmryer, 
Tiberius, Tiberiuges ; Lipuy, Lipupey, Cirus, Ciruses ; Ninoy’, 
Numurey, Ninus, Ninuses; Phihppur, Phihppuyey; Philippus, 
Philippuses; ubuy., lubupey, Julius, Juliuses; Pppuy, Pyppurep, 
Pirrus [Pyrrhus], Pirruses, &e. and that s ar es makes the sign 
of the genitive case in a multitude of other words: as, pannibal; 
pannibaler, Hannibal, Hannibales; Alexanden, Alexanbdpep, 
Alexander, Alexandres; Layene, Layeney, Casere (Crear) Cat 
seres; Ioreph, lererer Joseph, Josephes; Amilcon, Kmulcopesi, 
Amilcor, Amileores;’ Lod; Gobdey, God, Godes; Lpiyc, Cpiyzey, 
Christ, Christes, &e. In this language thert are six, or, aceord- 
ing to some Grammarians, seven declensions; and three of them 
form the genitive singular by taking ey; as, pmu'S a smith, 
ymrSey of a smith; andgic sense, andgiter of sense; popd a 
word, popdey of a word; but not by taking 1y. On the first 
Dr. Hickes makes the following remark: ‘Inde in nostratiam 
sermone nominum substantivorum genitivus singularis et nomi- 
nativus pluralis exeunt regulariter in s vel es, ut in stones, quod 
Japidis et lapides significat.’ Inst. Gram. Anglo-Saz. p. 10, 
«Hence, says he, in our language the genitive singular and the 
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there treated of; and he hath ascribed them to the 
respective Authors from whose books or personal 
communication they were selected. 


learned Author thus describes the affinity between the Saxon 
and the English language: ‘ Lingua Anglorum hodierna avite 
Saxonice formam in plerisque orationis partibus etiamnum reti- 
net. Nam quoad particulas casuales, quorundam casuum tere 
minationes, conjugationes verborum, verbum substantivum, 
formam passive vocis, pronomina, participia, conjunctiones, 
et prepositiones omnes; denique, quoad idiomata, phrasiumque 
maximam pattem, etiam nunc Savonicus est Anglorum Sermo. 
Hickesti Thesaur. Ling. Sept. pref. p.vi. Nothing indeed 

be more obvious, than the affinity of these two languages, in. 
the case we have been considering. The only difference is this: 
instead of writing Ifober popd, manney pydom, ynnSey heop’, 
Epytep mudop, Treuyey, bpobop, Lipuyey yunu, we write 
God's word, man’s wisdom, smith’s hearth or forge, Christ's 
mother, Titus’s brother, Cyrus's son, &c, with an apostrophe, 
denoting the omission of the e. We find the e frequently re- 
tained.by some of our antient writers. Thus, in the verses on 
Seint Vinefrede, which, according to Bishop Fleetwood, are. 
near five hundred years old, or perhaps much older, the Author 
writes hinges sone, and’ Goddes grace. Gower, who lived in the 
fourteenth century, says Goddes folke, Goddes sande [a Saxon 
word signifying mission or being sent}, worldes welth, mennes: 
helth, Chaucer, who wrote about the same time, has Goddes 
sonne, Christes sake, worldes transmutacion, kynges law, ladyes 
name, knyghtes tale, mannes voice, childes play, Agenores 
doughter, Philippes sonne, Cupides bowe, &c. [Edit. 1542]. — 
Our old English writers were however extremely inaccurate in 
the termination of the genitive case. The Poets followed no 
tule in this respect; but sometimes inserted the e, and sometimes 
left it out; sometimes cut off, and sometimes added a syllable, 
for the sake of the measure. Bishop Lowth observes, that 
« God's grace was formerly written Godis grace;' and Dr. John- 
gon remarks, ‘that nitis is used for knight’s in Chaucer.” But 
this, we apprehend, is an irregular mode of spelling, not sup- 
ported by analogy, or agreeable to the original formation of the 
genitive case, Several eminent writers, to avoid a harshness in 
the pronunciation of some genitives, have subjoined to, the sub- 
stantive the pronoun his: az, ‘Asa his heart.” 1 Kings xv. 15. 
“Christ his sake’ Liturgy. ‘The first book of Statius his The- 
bais.’. Pope's Translation of Statius. ‘ Socrates his fetters were 
struck off’ Spect. No. 183. ‘ Ulysses his bow.’ - Guard. No. 93. 
Mr. Addison tells us, ‘that the s represents the his and her of 
our forefathers. Spect. No. 135. But analogy easily overturns 
this supposition, for ‘the queen his palace,’ ‘the children his 
bread,’ would be absurd. We therefore conclude, that the ter- 
mination of our genitive case in ’s is regularly derived from the 
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~The only Books in which he much interested 
himself, afier the publication of this Volume, were, 


letter e, as we have already observed. Bishop Lowth remarks, 
‘that in poetry, the sign of the possessive case is frequently 
omitted after proper names ending in s, or in x; as, ‘the wrath 
of Peleus’ son,’ ‘Ajax’ sev'n-fold shield.’ Pope. But this, he 
adds, ‘seems not so allowable in prose :’ and we are entirely of 
his opinion. If the Editor of Bentley's Dissertations, when he 
omitted the second s, in the possessive case of words ending 
with that letter, endeavoured to prevent that hissing, which, 
‘Mr. Addison in the Spectator says, is taken notice of by fo- 
yeigners, he has attempted to obviate a fault, which is entirely 
imaginary. Mr. Addison's objection may with much greater 
reason be urged against the Latin . For it is impossi- 
ble to produce a sentence from an nglish writer, in which 
there is more sibilation, than in the following: ‘ Dicitur Sulpi- 
cius pretiosas habuisse possessiones in Sicilia,’ —« Receptos ad se 
socios sibi adsciscunt.’ Cesar de Bell. Gall, i. 4.—<Cum levis 
atheriis delapsus somnus ab astris.’ Ving. An, v. 838. _In the 
case before us we will venture to affirm, that, to almost nine- 
teen ears in twenty, the usual pronunciation of the s's in Pha- 
laris's letters, Polybius's author, Suidas's words, ‘Timeus's time, 
and Aischylus’s plays, sounds more bly than Phalaris’ 
letters; Polybius’ author, Suidas’ words, Timeeus' time, and 
Aschylus' plays. The reader, we will allow, perceives, by the 
apostrophe, that Phalaris', Polybius’, &c. are in thé genitive or 
possessive case, But how would an unlearned hearer under- 
stand the following sentence? ‘The bull in Agrigentum was 
shewn for Phalaris’.’ Would he not suppose, that people of 
Agrigentum imposed upon strangers, by shewing them the Bull 
for the Tyrant? If Dr. Bentley has tréated bia iatagonist with 
contempt, for having used the word cotemporary, instead of 
contemporary, what would he say to some of the innovations we 
have mentioned? Would he thank his Editor for the improve- 
ment? or rather, would he not look upon some of the foregoing 
corrections and defalcations with indignation? There is a de- 
ference due to the character of one of the most illustrious Critics, 
that has ever appeared in this nation. Not a phrase, not a 
‘letter of his, should be altered, upon a mere hypothesis. In 
points of orthography, the learned, both in our own country 
and in others, nay even the literati of future ages, may be curi- 
to know the sentiments and practice of Dr. Bentley. It is: 
therefore a piece of justice we owe to the Republick of Letters, 
to exhibit a faithful copy of a Work, which will be transmitted 
with applause to the latest posterity. .....To this Work the Edi- 
tor has sttbjoined a Letter from Dr. Bentley to Dr. Davies, found 
in the study of Dr. Davies, after his death, by his successor at 
¥Fenditton in Cambridgeshire, twenty years after it was Written, 
This Letter contains a severe criticism on Barnes's Homer ; -and 
was printed in the Monthly Review for March 1756. ... The fast 
piece 
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Description of “A Collection of Prints in Imita- 
tion of Drawings; to which are annexed, Lives 
of their Authors, with Explanatory and Critical 
Notes; by Charles Rogers*, Esq. F. R.S. and S.A.’ 
2 volumes, folio. . 


piece in this Volume is a Jetter to M.Gacon, dated Cambridge, 
1711, concerning two passages in Anacreon.” — Critical Review, 
vol, XLII, p.7-12.— In addition to this Critique, it may not 
be improper to refer to Mr. Tyrwhitt’s Glossary to Chaucer, 
p.269; and to a sensible Correspondent in Gent. Mag. 178k, 
vol. LI, p. 12. 

* This Gentleman was born Aug. 2, 1711, in Dean-street, 
Soho; and received the first rudiments of education at a private 
school near the Mews, where, he has been frequently heard to 
declare, he acquired no useful learning, wor made any proficiency 
whatever. It was not till he had quitted all assistance.from in- ° 
atructors that he began to aspire to literature. He then exerted 
that innate industry and applicetion, which constituted a strik- 
ing part of his character; and, with no aid but his own abilities, 
overcame all other difficulties stood in the way of an ac- 
quaintance with Jearning. and dcience. May 3, 1731, he was 
placed in the Custom-house, where he executed the duties of 
the several places which he held with industry, attention, and 
integrity. By the usual steps he rose in the office; and on the. 
Ist of April, 1747, he became the principal of that department 
to which he belonged, under the title of “ Clerk of the Certifi- 
cates ;” a post which he held, and of which he performed the bu- 
siness, almost to the end of his life, From the time of his adinis+ 
sion into the Custom-house, he employed the leisure which his 
place afforded him in the cultivation of his mind, in the acqui- 
sition of Literature, and in forming the valuable Collections of 
Prints and Drawings which he left behind him. These were 
the objects of his attention; to these alone he devoted his relax- 
ations from business.. In the course of his pursuits, he became 
acquainted with several persons, whose similarity of taste led 
them to the same amusement. Among the rest, he was parti- 
cularly attached to Mr. Pond, a gentleman formerly well known 
for his regard to Virtt. By him he was introduced to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, Feb. 23, 1752; of which he became a very" 
useful member, and was several times chosen of the council. 
He afterwards was elected a member of the Royal Society. ‘ After 
Mr. Rogers had begun to form his Collections, and had made some 

Ogres therein, he conceived some idea of communicating to the 
publick specimens of the manners of the several different masters; 
a Work requiring amazing industry and perseverance,” and at-. 
tended with great expence. ‘‘ Quatenus bis denegatur diu vi- 
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The Second Edition of his and my friend Mr. 
Gough's “Anecdotes of British Topography,” 2 vols. 
4to; not completed till 1780. 


sidered as the principal object of his life. With this he filled up 
his vacant hours, and in the end had the happiness to see it 
completed. It contains 112 Prints, together with Lives of the. 
Artists, and Characters of their Works ; and forms two volumes 
of imperial folio, under the above title. The Lives to be found 
in this Work are those of Lionardo da Vinci, Michel Angelo, 
Raffaclle, Giulio Romano, Polidoro, Baccio, Bandinelli, Batista 
Franco, Perino del Vaga, Federico Zuccaro, Il Passignano, Pietro 
da Cortona, Bernino, Andrea Sacchi, Stefano della Bella, Roma- 
nelli, I} Borgognone, Filippo Lauri, Carlo Maratti, Ciro Ferri, 
Cav. Ghezzi, Titiano, Correggio, Parmigiano, Camillo Procaccini, 
Lodovico Carracci, Agostino Carracei, AnnibaleCarracci, Caravag- 
gio, Guido, Albani, Domenichino, Guercino, Schidoni, Cantarini, 
Mola Canuti, Elizabetta Sirani, Luca Cambiaso, Salvator Rosa, 
FrancescoViefra, Pouissin, LeSueur, La Fage, Boucher, Breughel, 
Rubens, Vandyck, Rembrandt, Wouwerman, Vande Velde, and 
Rysbrack. The Plates were engraved by Bartolozzi, Ryland, 
Basire, and other eminent artist, from original drawings in the 
collections of his Majesty, his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, 
the Earl of Bute, Earl Cholmondeley, Earl Spencer, Lord Frederick 
Campbell, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and his own. The heads of the 
different painters, and a variety of fanciful decorations, are also 
iyen, in a peculiar style of engraving on woad, by Mr. Simon, 
‘atts; and the whole may be considered as a performance 
which at once reflects honour on the country, as well as on the 
liberality of the undertaker, who neither was, nor is it supposed 
ever expected to be, reimbursed the great expence he had in- 
curred in the execution of it. Mr. Rogers, however, had the 
pleasure ‘of knowing, that the book was placed in the most re- 
spectable cabinets; in the Royal Library particularly, and in 
those of the Emperor of Germany, the Empress of Russia, the 
King of France, the British Museum, the Society of Antiquaries, 
the Royal Academy, and in many other very capital Collections 
both in this kingdom and on the continent. , “Hee studia,” 
says our worthy Author trom Cicero, “ adolescentiam alunt, se- 
nectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis perfugium ac 
solatium prebent, delectunt domi, non impediunt foris, pernoctant 
nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur.’ Not long before his death, 
“Mr. Rogers had an intention of disposing of the remaining copies 
in Twelve Numbers, one to be published every ofher month, at 
one guinea each number, a project whiclt his ill-health prevented 
his adopting, though the Proposals for it were printed. Besides 
this Work, Mr. Rogers printed an anonymous “Translation of 
Dante's Inferno, 1782,” in 4to. In the performance of this, he 
chiefly attended to giving the sense of his author with fidelity ; 
the character of a Poct not secming to have been the object of 
his 
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« Lord Chesterfield’s Miscellaneous Works, with 
Memoirs of his Lordship’s Life by Matthew Maty*, 


his ambition. He also published in the ““Archzologia,” vol. TIT. 
p. $5, a Paper on the Antiquity of Horse-shoes; and in vol. VI. 
p. 107, an Account of certain Masks from the Musquito Shore. 
A curious Letter of his, to Mr. Astle, on some antient blocks 
used in printing, may be seen in Gent. Mag. vol. LT. p.169; and 
another Paper, which was read at the Society of Antiquaries, 
Feb. 18, 1779, is preserved in vol. LIV. p.265. Mr. Rogers was ° 
never married. In the society of very near relations he passed a 
domestic life, without engaging in, or interesting himself about, 
the struggles of parties or political contentions. 

“ Stranger to civil and religious rage, 

The good man walk’d innoxious thro’ his age.” Porg. 

In the bosom of retirement, when free from business, in the 
conversation of friends, and in attentions to literary concerns, 
he wore out his days. At length the inroads of old age began to 
appear. About twelve months before his death, a degree of 
feebleness shewed itself; his walks fatigued him; and on Twelfth- 
day, 1783, he was thrown down and run-over, in Fleef-street, 
by the carelessness or brutality. gf a butcher's boy on horte- 
back. From this period his conséftution evidently declined, and 
the Jose of several friends about this juncture rendered the ap- 
proaches of death more indifferent to him, He lingered through 
the summer; and, when that scason was over, those who werd 
about him plainly perceived that his dissolution was near. At 
length, after struggling some time with his disorder, he resigned 
to fate, Jan. 2, 1784, and was buried in the family vault in 
St. Laurence Pountney burying-ground. The following cpitaph 
he left to his representative, to place on his tomb, or to omit it, 
at his pledsure: as it contains something characteristical, and 
what every person who knew him will subscribe to, we need not 
say that it has been adopted: 

«‘ Passenger, 
spare to obliterate the name of 
Cuarves Rocers, 

whose body is here deposited, 
unless you are convinecd that he hath 

injured you by word or deed. 
He was born the 2d of August, 1711; 

“and died (Jan. 2, 1784).” 

A Portrait of Mr. Rogers, engraved by Bartolozzi from a 
Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and intended to have been, 
prefixed to his Book of Drawings, was given by him to some of 
his friends; and is copied in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol, LIV." 

. 159. 
i * Dr. Matthew Maty was born’ in Holland, in the year 1718. 
He was the son of a Clerevman, and was originally intended for 
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M.D.” (who had just begun the “ Memoirs” prefixed 
to the Work, which were finished by his son-in-law 
Mr, Justamond), 2 vols. 4to. 


sentiments he entertaincd about the doctrine of the Trinity, 
turned his thoughts to Physick, He took his degree of M.D. at 
Leyden; and in 1740 came to settle in England, his Father 
having determined to quit Holland for ever. In order to make 
himself hnown, in 1750 he began to publish in French, an ac- 
count of the productions of the English press, printed at the 
Hague, under the title of the “Journal Britannique.” This Jour- 
nal, which long continued to hold its rank among the best of 
those which have appeared since the time of Bayie, answered the 
chief end he intended by it, and introduced him to the acquaint- 
ance of some of the most respectable literary characters of the 
country he had made his own, It was to their active and unin- 
terrupted friendship he owed the places he afterwards possessed. 
My. Duncombe, in a letter to Abp. Herring, Nov. 16, 1754, says, 
“TL have lately commenced an acquaintance with a fellow of the 
Royal Society, Dr. Maty, a man of learning and genius. He 
published every two months at the Hague une Feuille volante (as 
the Fr&nch phrase it), intituled, ‘Journal Britannique.’ He has 
continued it five years. In his last number there is an ingeni- 
ous clogium on Dr. Mead. The memoirs were commiuni- 
cated to him by Dr. Birch. ‘The Doctor is in casy circum- 
stances, and knows nothing of iy mentioning his name here.” 
In 1758 he was chosen 2 Fellow, and in 1765, on the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Birch, who died a few months afier, and made him 
his exceutor, Secretary to the Royal Society, Some French 
Verses by Dr. Maty on the Death of the Count de Gisors, were 
printed im “ The Gentleman's Magazine,” 1758, p.435.—He had 
been appointed one of the Under-librarians of the British Museum 
at its first institution, in 1753, and became Principal-librarian 
at the death of Dr. Knight, in 1772. Useful in all these posts, 
he promised to be e:ninently so in the last, when he was seized 
with a languishing disorder, which in 1776 put an end to a life 
which had been uniformly devoted to the pursuit of Science and 
the offices of Humanity. He was an early and active advocate 
for Inoculation: and when there was a doubt entertained that 
one might have the small-pox this way a second time, tried it 
upon himself unknown to his family. “He was a member of the 
Medical Club (with the Doctors Parsons, Templeman, Fother- 
gill, Watson, and others) which met every fortnight at the Queen's 
armas in St. Paul's church-yard. He was twice married, viz. the first 
time to Mrs. Elizabeth Boisragon, and the second to Mrs, Mary 
Deners. He left a son and three daughters. A portrait of Dr. Maty, 
by his own order, was engraved after his death by Bartolozzi, to 
be given to his friends ; of which no more than 100 copies were 


taken off, and the plate destroyed. In the Philosophical Trans- 
aatione wol EWXVIE act oF ee ae eae aD ee acta ee 
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And his old friend Mr. Thomas Martin’s “ His- 
tory and Antiquities of Thetford,” 4to. 


Tliness, and of the Appearanccs in the dead Body, which was 
examined on the third of July 1776, the Day after his Decease. 
By Dr. Hunter, and Mr. Henry Watson, FF. R. S."—One of his 
three daughters was married, March 21, 1776, to Rogers Jortin, 
esq. only son of the very learned Dr. Jortin; and another of 
them to Obadiah Justamond, surgeon to the Westminster Hos- 
pital and F.R.S. the translater of Abbé Raynal’s “ Historv of 
the East and West Indies.” The third continued unmarried. 

Dr. Maty's only son, the Rey. Paul Henry Maty, was born in 
1745. He was educated at Westminster-school; whence, in 
1763, he was elected to Trinity college, Cambridge. After a 
time, he obtained a travelling fellowship, which enabled him to 
pass three years on the Continent; and in 1774, he was ap- 
pointed Chaplain to Lord Stormont, then Ambassador at the 
court of France, Soon after this he married one of the daugh- 
ters of Joseph Clark, esq. of Weatherfield in Essex ; whose bro- 
ther, Capt. Charles Clark, afterwards became famous, as being 
successor in command to the cclebrated Cook, in that ynfortu- 
nate voyage which proved fatal to both those officers, By this 
lady he had one.son, who survived his Father, but died while 
yet at school. Mr. Maty, much respected for his abilities, ace 
‘quirements, and character, by persons able to contribute to his 
advancement, would have been very likely to cain preferment in 
the Church, after his return to England, had not some scruples 
ariscn in his mind on the subject of those Articles of Faith which 
formerly he had subscribed. From that time he determined, 
from the most conscientious motives, never to accept of any eccle- 
siastical appointment ; and, after the death of his futher, in 1776, 
he withdrew himself entirely from the functions of the Ministry 
in the Established Church; his reasons for which, dated Oct. 22, 
1777, were printed, at his own request, in Gent. Mag. vol. XLVIL. 
p.466. His life was thenceforward more particularly devoted to 
literary pursuits, which were highly favoured by the appointment 
he obtained, at the same time, of an Assistant Librarian in the 
British Museum. He was afterwards advanced to be one of the 
Under Librarians of the same Establishment, in the department 
of Natural History and Antiquities.. In November 1778, on 
the resignation of Dr. Horsley, he was appointed one of the 
Secretaries to the Royal Society. In January 178%, he began a 
Review of Publications, principally foreign, which he continued 
with considerable success, though with little assistance, till Sep- 
tember 1786, when he was compelled by ill health to discon- 
tinue it. The motto which he took for this Work was modest, 
and well appropriated: “Sequitur patrem non passibus equis ;" 
alluding to the Review which his Father had published, under 
the title of “Journal Britannique ;” and the truth appears to be, 
that thank he wae tar fram dohment eithee my earnini oF opis 
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All these were far advanced in the press at the 
time of his death; but he lived not. to see any of 
them completed. 


re-instatement of Dr. Hutton as Secretary for Foreign Corre- 
spondence, he took so warm a part, that, becoming very angry, 
he resigned his office of Secretary. In this, as in other instances 
in his life, his vivacity out-ran his judgment. As a Secretary, 
an officer of the Sucicty, he was not called upon to take any 
active part; and the advantages he derived from the situation 
Were such as he could ill afford to. relinquish. In preferring 
always his conscience to his interest, he certainly was highly 
commendable, but in this question his conscience had no écca- 
sion to involve itself. ‘So make himself amends for this diminu- 
tion of his income, Mr, Maty undertook, on moderate terms, to 
read the Greek, Latin, French, or Italian Classics, with such 
persons as might be desirous of completing their knowledge of 
those languages ; but it does not appear that this employment 
turned out very profitable. In 1787 he published’« A:General 
Index to the Philosophical Transactions, from the First Volume to 
the End of the LXXth Volume.” And in that year an asthmatic 
complaint, under which he had long Jaboured, completed the sub- 
version of his constitution, and he died on the 16th of January in 
that year. His remains were attended by Mr, Penneck, Mr. Har- 
per, Mr. Planta, Mr. Woide, and Mr. Southgate, his Associates 
in the Museum, and by Dr. Calder, Dr. Disney, and Mr. Lindsey, 
who performed the funeral service, to Bunhill Fields, where he 
was buried as near as possible to his much-valued friend Dy. 
John Jebb $, whom he had thus complimented in a Review of 
Sir William Fordyce’s “‘ Fragmenta Chirurgica et Medica,” in 
May 1785: “As Alexander would be painted by none but Apelles, 
so if the particulars of my asthma are ever to be laid before the 
publick, I would have it done in the elegant Latinity of Sir 
William Fordyce ;—bien entendu, that my friend Jebb, to whom 
the publick has long been indebted for this idle croak, shall fur- 
nish the facts.” He had soon after the melancholy office of at- 
tending the funeral of his friendly Physician; and the satisfac- 
tion of paying this just eulogium in a Review of his “ Thoughts 
on the Construction and Polity of Prisons, with Hints for their 
Improvement.” , “This,” says he, “is the last Work of the 
much-valued and rhuch-lamented John Jebb: he-was correcting 
one of the last sheets of it the last time I saw him, and with it 
he closed a life of the most vigorous and unremitting pursuit of 
whatever he conceived to be useful to ‘his fellow-creaturés, for 
whom he seemed to live. Neither a variety of occupations of 
another kind, nor the difference of opinion 1 could not help 
entertaining upon several important subjects, would have pre- 
vented me from adding my slender tribute of affectionate regard 
to my friend's memory, as I had promised to do, had not Dr. 
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‘Fwo large and very handsome folio volumes, 
of the thost invaluable as well as most antient 
Record: in this or any other kingdom, known by 
the name of. “ Domespay Boox *,” and kept with 


Disney taken up the work. To him, who has collected ample 
materials, &c. I gladly commit it, as there can be no doubt of his 
answering the wishes of that very respectable List of Subscribers 
who have already appeared to do honour to the memory of the 
most perfect human being I, and ¥ believe those who approached 
him as nigh as I did, have ever seen.” Reriew for May 1786.— 
Besides his Review, he published a Transkuion of “ Travels 
through Germany; in a Series of Letters, written in German 
by the Baron Priesbede,” 3 vols. 8vo; and translated into 
French, the accounts of the Gems in that magnificent work 
the “Gemme Murlburienses,” which Mr. Bryant had first written 
in Latin; and only 100 copies were worked off, for presents. 
For this he received lool. from the Duke of Marlborough, and 
a copy of the book After his death, a volume of his Sermons 
was published by sub-cription, under the title of ‘Sermons 
preached in the British Ambassador's Chapel at Paris, in the 
Years 1774,'1775, 17763” in which, by an oversight, that has 
sometimes happened in other cases, two or three which he had 
transcribed from other authors were re-printed. His warm and 
friendly disposition was often manifested in his Review. 

* «This grand repository of our Topography was begun in 
4080, and finished in six years, for the universal establishment 
of tenures; in which, and the article of tallage, its authority 
stands unquestioned. It contains a gener al survey of the greatest 
part of the kingdom, divided into counties, rapes, lathes, and 
hundreds, and subdivided into cities, towns, vills, &. each man's 
proportion of arable, pasture, meadow, and wood-land, with 
their extent and value+, the number and condition of men in 
each town, &c. in the time of the Confessor, and at the making 
of the survey. The first volume, a large folio, fincly written on 
three hundred’ and eighty-two leaves of vellum, in a small but 
plain character and double columns, contains thirty-one coun-" 
ties, ‘The other is‘in 4to, written on four hundred and. fifty 
such leaves in single columns, and a fair but latge hand, 
containing Essex, orfolk, and Suffolk. This is supposed to 
have been the original survey, like the Exeter Domesday. Part 
of Rutland is included in Northamptonshire ; and Westmore- 
land and part of Lancashirg in Yorkshire and Cheshire. North- 
umberland, Cumbériand, “and Durham, had suffered so much 
from the ravages of war, that no survey could be taken of them. 
Whether the ravages of war prevented. this.survey being taken in 
the Northern counties or not, two other reasons may be assigned ; , 
one, that the survey was. never finished ;, the other, that there 


L Inoulnhue takes care to,ipform us his.abbey. of Creyland was favoured. 
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very great safety and strictness in the old Chapter- 
house at Westminster, were begun in Mr. Bowyer’s 
life-time, but not completed in 1783, under the 
[proposed *] title of “ Domesday Book-f, seu Liber 


was no Terra Regis in those partst. In the orthography of the 
places’ names the Norman s nade many mistakes, seldoin 
copying them from other writings, but setting them down from 
Saxon pronunciation, which they depraved and contracted (Kennet’s 
Parochial Antiquities, p.64). Whether there are any entire and 
accurate transeripts of this record now extant, except one in the 
hands of Mr. Arthur Trevor, used by Dr. Gale, does not appear 
(Appendix ad Hist, Angl. Sevipt.) But at the end of the Liber 
Eliensis (Cott. Lib Tib. A. vi. 4.] are some of the original rotuli 
whence it was formed for Cainbridgeshire; and in the library 
of the Dean and chapter of Exeter is a similar survey of the three 
Western counties, of which an extract is prefixed to Mr.Hutchins’s 
History of Dorset. Abridgments, and some returns whence 
Domesday was compitcd, have been mistaken for it.” Gough's 
British Topography, the Third (unpublished) Edition, printed in 
1806, vol. I. pp. 25—29. 

* Tuse the word proposed, as, after several communications 
of the Lords Committces of the House of Peers, with the Lords 
Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury, and with the Council 
of the Society‘of Antiquaries, the Title not being finally adjusted, 
the Work was delivered to the Meinbers of the Two Houses of 
Parliament without any Title. 

t “It was at first designed to be done by fac-simile engravings 
on copper-piates||: but the expence was thought tuo considerable 
for Government to undertake so laudable a design, What the 
public treasury, however, was thought unequal to, has been 

” undertaken, in separate parts, by individuals. Mr. Manning set 
the liberal example for the county of Surrey; and was followed 
by Dr. Nash, in Worcestershire. 

The following items are taken from the report of the Presi- 
dent, &e. of the Society of Antiquaries, to the Treasury, Jan. 23, 
31769, of the expence of engraving it in fac-simile. 









&. 8. a. 

1664 pages, or plates, at 41, 4s. each, - 6988 16 0 
Copper, - - - + - - - - - 582° 8 0 

. Rolling off, - - - - - ~ - - - 2560 00 
Paper, - - ~ - - - - = - - 2330 0 0 
* 12,681 4 0 


3 London seems unaccountably to have been omitted. H. E. 

{| “There is a fac-simile of Domesday, by way of specimen, at the end 
of the Introduction to Morant’s Essex; another, in the Registrum Ho- 
noris de Richmond; a third in Nichols’s Leicestershire; and a bad one in 
Hickes’s Thesaurus.—In a fine old Havleian MS, of ZElfric's Saxon Gram- 
mar, the Vumerus Hidarwm 1s more correct than in Gale’s Appendix ad 
Historie Anglicans Scriptores.” 

«Jt 
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Censualis Willelmi Primi Regis Angliz, inter Ar- 
chivos Regni Domo Capitulari Westmonasterii as- 


« Jt was next proposed to have been carried into execution by 
types, under the direction of the late Dr. Morton, who had five 
hundred pounds for doing little or nothing, and nearly two hun- 
dred more for types that were of no use.—The Work was at length 
completed, under the immediate superintendance of Abraham 
Farley, esq. who transcribed every line of it for the press; and, 
with the assistance of Mr. Nichols, attentively superintended the 
correction of the proof-sheets. A correct view of the whole having 
been thus obtained, we are not without hopes for the illustrations 
of our Antiquaries on the descriptions of each County. But, if 
those illustrations are not better conducted than that of “South 
Britain,” or the counties of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, No. 1. 1799, 
4to, the Original will probably remain in its original state —Wilt- 
shire has been given to the publick in an English translation by 
Mr. Wyndham; aud Leicestershire by Mr. Nichols, who has added 
an ample Dissertation on the book itself, as had before been done 
by Mr. Hutchins for Dorsetshire, and by Mr. Rose for Dr. Nash's 
Worcestershire. —J. C. Brooke, esq. of the Heralds’ college, was 
applied to by his Patron the Duke of Norfolk (then Earl of Surrey, 
and one of the Lords of the Treasury) (0 write a Latin preface. 
He began, 1778, making Collections for a Work, which he 
proposed should accompany Domesday when published : a His- 
tory of all the ‘Tenants ia Cupite mentioned therein, with their 
pedigrees, aad an account of their families, as long as the 
estates continued in possession of the male fine; aud to notice 
those families who, as heirs general, still inherit property by 
descent from them. To be iustrated with deeds in the time of 
the Conqueror, seals, and other monwnents. Likewise an ac- 
count of such Saxons as held under them as vavasors; and to 
notice their descendants where he could incet with them, To 
notice such Churches as are mentioned in Domesday, and which, 
by their present remains, evince their existence in the time of 
the Saxons, with views of such Saxon fragments. Such a work 
would throw much greater light on the state of the Saxons at 
the Conquest than has hitherto appeared. —Mr. Kelham (who at 
the age of 88 possesses the pristine vigour of his mind) has also 
contributed greatly to its illustration by his glossarial Jabours. 
Mr. Nichols is possessed of Notes on this Record by the Rev. 
Nicholas-Sambrook Russell, Rector of Bruntingthorpe and Sad- 
ington, both co. Leicester 5 ‘and has also Mr. Russell's interleaved 
copy of Spelman’s ‘ Glossarium Archeologicum,’ filled with a c0e 
pious fund of legal and antiquarian research.” Gough, ub? supra. 

fin addition to the English Versions of single Counties, no- 
ticed above by Mr. Gough, the publick are indebted to the Rev. 
William Bawdwen, Vicar of Hooton Pagnell, Yorkshire, for 
“«Dom Boc; 4 ‘Translation of the Record called Domesday, so 
far as relates to the County of York ; including also Amounder- 
ness, Lonsdale, and Furness, in Lancashire, and such Parts of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, as are contained in the aah 

so 
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servatus, Jubente Rege Augustissimo Georgio Tertio 
Prelo mandatus. Londini: Typis J. Nichols.” On. 


Also the Counties of Derby, Nottingham, Rutland, and Lincoln, 
With an Introduction, Glossary, and Indexes, 1809.” — This 
yery able and industrious Divine (who proposes to publish a 
Translation of the whole Record in Ten Quarto Volumes), thus 
speaks of the Parliamentary Publication: Under the liberal 
auspices of his present Majesty, and by the munificence of Par- 
liament, a most splendid Edition of this Record, worthy of the 
Monarch, and worthy of this great Nation, has been published, 
for the use of the Members of both Houses of Parliament, and of 
the Public Libraries of the Kingdom, from the original Manu- 
script in the Exchequer. I had also flattered myself, that what 
T have now undertaken might, in some degree, second the en- 
lightened views of the Legislature on this subject, and respec- 
tively place the purchase of it within the reach of more numer- 
ous classes of his Majesty's subjects, The edition alluded to is 
costly and voluminous as a whole, and of necessity in very tew 
hands. It was printed on an exquisite type, prepared for the 
purpose by Mr. Joseph Jackson. ‘This type was destroyed in the 
dreadful fire which consumed the printing-office, &c. of Messrs, 
Nichols, in February 1808," , 

Under the direction of the Commissioners for printing the 
Public Records, a valuable addition has lately been made, under 
the title of © Libri Censualis vocati Domesbay Book, Indices ; 
printed by Command of His Majesty King George III. in 
pursuance of an Address of the House of Commons, 1811 ;” 
containing, “1. Index Locorum secundim Ordinem Comitatuum 7 
2. Index Locorum et Possessionuin generalis; 3. Index Nomi- 
num Tenentium in Capite; 4. Index Rerum precipuarum,” — 
See vol. II. p.358 ; where, in the nvie, J, 40, read “ Censualis,” 
and «Archivos Repni.”— A fifth Index, however, is still want- 
ing, for statistical information, on the plan of the very excellent 
‘Tables prefixed by Mr. Raspe to the First Volume of ‘the “ His- 
tory of. Leicestershire.” 

Mr. Kelham, noticed above by Mr. Gough, was the oldest 
member of the two Societies of Lincoln’s-inn. and Staple-inn. 
He was the son of the Rev. Robert Kelham (who was more than, 
50 years vicar of Billingberough, Threekingham, and Waleot, 
co. Lincoln, and died April 23, 1752, et. 75). He married 
Serah, the youngest daughter of Peter and Joanna Gery, of the 
family of Gery, of Bilston, Leicestershire. She died Sept. 28, 
1774, et. 53; to whose memory and four infant children a mo- 
nument in the church of St. Michael Royal, London, is thug 
inscribed ; 

“SM. 
Saran Ketuam, the beloved and virtuous wife of 
Robert Kelham, of Hatton Garden, Esq. 
This monument is erected by him as the last office of love, 
She died Sept. 28th, 1774, aged 53 years, 
Love is strong as Degth. Sol, chap. viii, ver; 6, 
Also 
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the correctness and the beauty of this important 
Work I am content to stake my typographical: 
credit*. It was full ten years in passing through 


Also in memory of 
Mary, John, Peter, and Thomas, four of the seyen 
Children of the said Robert and Sarah Kelham, 
who all died infants. 
Likewise of 
Jouw KetHaM, sometime past of Christ-church 
College, Oxford, who died of the small-pox, 
Dec. 20th, 1736, aged 38 years ; 

And of Ricarp Ke.nam, who died April 26, 1747, 
aged 25 years; Brothers of the said Robert Kelham. 
And also of Peter and Joanna Gery, 
Father and Mother of the said Sarah Kelham. 
So teach us to number our days, that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 


From the earliest period of Mr. Kelham’s life he was regarded 
by all his acquaintance for his gentieness of manners, his strict, 
integrity, and his uniform attention to all Christian and:relative 
duties. He was blessed with an unusual share of health, having, 
scarcely been confined a day with illness (though, during his last 
three years otherwise infirm) ; and had hardly omitted regularly 
attending divine service to the last week of his life. Besides: 
acquitting himself as a good Christian, he had manifested the 
most persevering industry and learning as an Author and an 
Antiquary, as appears by the following valuable publications : 
1. “An Index to Viner's Abridgment of Law and Equity ;" 24, 
vols. 2. “Britton; containing the antient Pleas of the Crown; 
translated, and illustrated with References, Notes, and Autient 
Records, 1762;” 8vo. “3. “A Dictionary of the Norman or:old 
French Jai ; collected from Acts of Parliament, Par-. 
liament Rolls, Journals, Acts of State, Records, Law Books ; 
to which are added, the Laws of William the Conqueror, with, 
antient Historians and MSS..as relate ¢o this Nation: Notes and 
References, 1779,” 8vo. 4. “ Domesday-Book illustrated ; 
containing an Account of that antient Record; as also the 
Tenants in Capite or Serjeanty therein mentioned ; and: a, 
Translation of the difficult Passages, and occasional Notes; an 
Explanation of the Terms, Abbreviations, and Names of Foreign, 
Abbies; and an Alphabetical Table of the Tenants in Capite or 
Serjeanty, in the several Counties mentioned in that Surveys, 
1788,” 8vo. 5. “ The Dissertation of John Selden, annexed to 
Fleta, translated, with Notes, 1781," 8vo.—Mr. Kelliam died at 
Bush Hill, Edmonton, March 29, 1808, in his 91st year ; leave 
ing one son, Robert, who was also of Staple Inn, and died, in 
London, unmarried, Nov.11, 1811, aged 56. Mr. Kelham also 
left one daughter ;_ who is still living. 

* On the subject of the second volume of this Work I was 
honoured by the following Letter from a Noble Peer, to whom 

a 
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the press; requiring a very considerable degree of 
manual nicety, and no ordinary shate of attention 
in the revisal of the proof sheets; and the expence 
was comparatively small, the two volumes, on fine 
royal paper, having cost very little more than fifty 
shillings a sett. 

Mr. Bowyer had always been subject to a bilious 
colic, and during the last ten years of his life was 


. Mr. Bowyer had, by a nuncupatory bequest, directed his copy 
of “ Chishull's Travels,” with MS Notes, to be presented ; which 
particular copy I had afterwards occasion to borrow : 

*« Sir, Ombersley Court, near Worcester, Aug, 3, 1779. 
“Tam sorry that I am at such a distance from London that I 
cannot fend you Chishull's Book till the meeting of Parliament, 
when I shall return to any residence in Portland Place, to which 
I removed from Bniton-strect a few weeks before J left London. 
Having a great qnantity of books which were not properly 

ranged and catalogued since T came to my new house, nobod 
can find Chisbull but myself.—} am much pleased with the 
Specimen you sent me of the Second Volume of Domesday; and 
prefer having the two volumes of the same size, before one in 
folio, the other in quarto; more especially if the attention of 
keeping the same length of lines as in the Original be strictly 
followed, as I think is done in this leaf; and which, if my me-~ 
mory does not fail me, Mr. Farley told me he would take care 
to do through this whole volume. This being done, nothing 
can be more elegant in the look of the page, and the print, than 
the leaf you sent me. I shewed it to Dr. Nash, who was with 
me when I received your letter; and he much agreed in the same 
sentiment with me. I desire my best compliments to Mr. Far- 
ley; and tell him I think this performance will do him great 
honour so Jong as there shall be any memory of English History 

in the world. Iam, Sir, Yours sincerely, Sanpys.” 


Mr. Farley was many years the Principal Deputy in the Tally 
Court of the Receipt of the Exchequer, and his long and intimate 
acquaintance with the original Record rendered him of all men 
the properest person for so important a trust ; and whose friendshi ip 
T am glad to have this opportunity of acknowledging. His whole 
heart and soul was in the work ; and he was fora little time sadly 
mortified by Dr. Morton having-been appointed his associate in 
the revision of the press, Ecce signum! “ Mr. Farley apprehends 
it will be less trouble for him to correct his own copies entirely, 
than to examine them after Dr. Moreton’s correction ; therefore 
desires Mr. Nichols will return him this copy and all the future 
sheets as usual, that the business may not be retarded. 1 desire 
you will deliver no fair sheet to anybody tll vou have my dicer_ 
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afflicted with palsy and the stone: but, notwith- 
standing these infirmities, he preserved, in general, 
a remarkable cheerfulness or disposition ; and re- 
ceived great satisfaction from the conversation of 
some few literary friends, by whom he continued to 
be visited. In the Spring of 1776, he had a severe- 
paralytic attack, which for several weeks * severely 
aflected him; but, through the great attention of 


* At this period his old friend Mr. Pegge thus describes him : 
«Mr. NICHOLS, Whiitington, June 27, 1776. 
J called upon my old friend Mr. Bowyer, in pursuance of 
the hint you gave me, and he was indeed very glad to see me, 
though perhaps by this time he may have forgot me, his memory 
is so much ‘mpaied, However, Iam very sensible of his obli- 
gations to you, who are daily endeavouring to make his life as 
comfortable as you can, in the weak and almost helpless situa- 
tion he is now in. When you was so obliging as to give me 
some copies of my paper on Kits-Coty-House, to be inserted in 
the Fourth Volume of the Archeologia, 1 yemember you said, 
«you had more copies than what Mr. Gough would want,’ 
Now, Sir, if there be any copies to spare of any other of my 
ieces that are to go into that Volume, | certainly shall be 
highly obliged to you for them. Remember me to My, Gough 
when you next sce him, for J presume he calls often. I shall 
detain you no longer than to wish you all health and prosperity ; 
and to say, Tam, Sir, Your most obliged servant, Sam. Peceg.” 
The following Letter from the same Gentleman was in answer 
to a request of mine that he would communicate to Mr, Reed 
some notes on “ Dodsley’s Old Plays :” 
«Mr. Nicwous, Whittington, Aug. 138, 1777. 
«When I turned over the Old Plays, now many years ago, I 
certainly did note down a few observations upon them; not many, 
and I dare say of little value. However, as soon as I can find 
time to transcribe them (for they are in a Paper-book with other 
things) they are certainly at your service, or any friend of yours, 
worthless as they are; and { am happy in the opportunity of 
obliging you, if this proves any obligation. The misfortune is, 
Tam extremely pressed for time just at this instant; but I will 
proceed upon the Transcript as soon as I can. Your Friend 
will please to reject, or adopt, just as he finds and likes; for I 
assure you | am not now at leisure to re-consider or examine 
any oné 6bservation of those | am to send him. The favour I 
have to beg of him is, to take care not to expose me by printing 
any thing which he thinks may not be for my credit, of which 
he will be a much better judge than I can be, at this distance 
of time, and without a yeviewal, for indeed I have not time to 
Fe? ee eetc to my old friend, Mr. Bowyer, concludes me, 
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‘Dr. Heberden, he in a good measure got the better 
of it. The faculties of his mind, though some- 
what impaired, were strong enough to support the 
labour of almost incessant reading, which had ever 
been his principal amusement *; and he regularly 
corrected the learned Works, and especially the 
Greek Books, which came from his press. This 
hie did till within a very few weeks of his death; 
which happened on the 18th of November 17775 
when he had nearly completed his 78th year. 

He left several MS Motes—on Middleton’s Life of 
Cicero -/; on Bladen’s and Duncan’s Cesar -}- ; 
on Theocritus; Baxter's Horace; on the Old and 
New Testaments ; on Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preci- 
osum ; on Whiston’s Josephus; on Xenophion; on 
Stephens’s Thesaurus; on the Lexicon of Hesy- 
chius $, 1514; on almost all the Roman Poets; and 
on many other books. 

“The publications of Mr. Bowyer are an incontro- 
wertible evidence of his abilities and learning; to 


* Though Mr. Bowyer had: not the ambition of being consi- 
dered as a Poet, he was occasionally a writer of Verses, Of this 
see some slight specimens in vol. If pp. 143. 391. 

“ Being desired to draw up a concise Epitaph on a Family in- 
terred in the same tom) at Hillingdon in Middlesex, he, in an 
hurry, after mentioning the names of the parties with. the time 
of their decease, concluded thus : 

“ Sleep, kindred Dust, in peace, ‘till Heav'n's last call, 
Which shall unite these parts, dissolve-this ball.” 
This Note was written by Mr. Bawyer's Son, 

+ The Notes on Ciccro and Cesar are printed in the quarto 
volume of his ‘‘ Miscellaneous Tracts, 1785.” 

+ “The Dictionary of Hesychius is a collection of all the dif- 
ficult, scarce, singulan, and irregular words, which. a studious; 
man has remarked in all the antient Greek: authors, explained, 
and placed in an alphabetical order. Few words of that sort are 
to be met with in those. authors but’ what are-here interpreted, 
We may hereby form a judgment of the usefulness of this Work: 
but we see, at the same time, the difficulty of it; how liable it 
was to the errors of transcribers and the licentiousnesa of gram- 
marians, and that it can he useful only to those who are tho- 
roughly versed in Greek literature. Formerly, a man: who had 
not corrected five or six passages in Hesychius, was not thought. 
a good Critick. The Dutch Edition has, without doubt, cleared 
it from many faults, but not from all, and it may be questioned 
whether in some places it has not added new ones,” Huetiana. 


which 
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which may be added, that he was honoured with 
the friendship and patronage of many of the most 
distinguished personages of his age. 1 have already 
had occasion to mention so many respectable Scho- 
lars and Antiquaries of the eighteenth century, 
that to enumerate them here would be superfluous. 

His intimacy with Mr. Markland and Mr. Clarke 
appears by the various extracts which have been 
given from their epistolary correspondence. And 
his, connexion with Dr. Owen and Dr. Heberden, 
those ornaments of their respective professions, and 
with Richard Gough, esq. so well known by his 
eminent acquaintance with British Topography and 
Antiquities, is apparent from his last will; where © 
his obligations to Dr. Jenkin, Dear. Stanhope, and 
Mr. Nelson, are also acknowledged. , 

For more than half a century he stood unrivalled 
as a learned Printer: and some of the most masterly 
productions of this kingdom have been described as 
appearing from his Press. Nor was his Pen un- 
known to the World of Letters. The Work, how- 
ever, which stamps the highest honour on his name 
is the “Conjectures on the New Testament,” a 
Book in which the profoundest erudition and the 
most candid criticism are happily united. And of 
the Sacred Text, there is not an edition which ever 
passed through his correction, but what has its 
peculiar value *. 

To his literary and professional abilities he added. 
an excellent Moral Character. His regard to Reli- 
gion was displayed in his Publications, and in the 
course of his Life and Studies; and he was particu- 
larly distinguished by his inflexible probity, and an 
uncommon alacrity in assisting the necessitous, 
His liberality in relieving every species of distress, 
and his endeavours to conceal his benefactions, 
reflect great honour on his memory. Though he 
was natuaally fond of retirement, and seldom entered 
into company, excepting with mei of letters, he was, 
wicloa Dea. separ ast base toe axe aes he be Re eee aise. 
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criminating the real characters of. mankind. He 
judged of the persons he saw by a sort of intuition; 
and his judgments were generally right. From a 
consciousness of literary superiority, he did not 
always pay that attention to the booksellers which 
was expedient in the way of his business. Being 
‘too proud to solicit the favours in that way which 
he believed to be his due, he was often disappoisted 
in his expectations. On the other hand, he fre- 
quently experienced friendships in cases where he 
had much less reason to have hoped for them; so 
that, agreeably to an expression of his own, “in 
what he had received, and in-what he had been 
denied, he thankfully acknowledged the will of 
Heaven.” The: two great objects he had-in view, 
in the decline of life, were to repay the benefactions 
his Father had received, and to be himself a bene- 
factor to the meritorious of his own profession. 
These purposes are fully displayed in his last Will; 
for which reason, and because it illustrates the turn 
of his mind in other respects, it is here inserted : 


“T Wiiuiam Bowyer, Printer, Citizen and Sta- 
tioner of London, being mercifully warned by the 
Decays of Age, and by the loss of almost all my 
Friends, am fully sensible that I have not long an 
Abiding here: And therefore make this my last 
Will and Testament ; and dispose of thase Worldly 
Goods with which it has pleased God to intrust me, 
in the following Manner. My Farms in Yorkshire, 
which were entailed on my only Son Thomas*, will, 


* The farms both in Yorkshire and Essex were acquired by 
- Mr. Bowyer when he married his first wife, who was niece to 
his mother, and was left wnder the guardianship of the elder 
Bowyer by her Father's Wiil (sce vol. Fp. 389). 
The farm at Danby-Dale had long before been subjected to 
a chivitable bequest, as appears by the following letier, written 
by Mr. Bowyer’s Son, in 1780: : 
“ To the Curate, Church-wardens, and Overseers of the Poor, of 
the Parish of Danby-Dale, in Cleveland, in the County of York, 
‘Whereas Samucl Rabanks left by Will, dated the 15th of 
May 1633, part of his estates at Danby-Dale and Great Brougn- 
ton in Cleveland, in the Connty of York, to his Nephew Saniuel 
Prudom, and eave out of the sail estates a charity fae exer ta 
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at my Decease, fall-in to him; and that at Nave- 
stock in Essex, which he has given to me by pass- 


nine poor people of Danby-Dale and Glais-Dale, to be annually 
chosen as mentioned in the said Will; I, Thomas Bowyer, sur- 
viving heir of the said Samuel Prudom, have printed a few copies 
of that part of the Will respecting the aforesaid charity, for your 
better information. Being a stranger to the neighbourhood of 
Danby-Dale, I desire, as the final choice now centers in me, that 
you will be particularly careful to attend strictly to that part of 
the Will respecting the persons and quality of the eighteen you 
nominate; for should you nominate other than such persons a3 
are specified in the said Will, as nearly such as such can be found, 
the fault, which will be no small one, must be entirely yours, I 
would choose no one should have the benefit of the said charity 
more than two years together, a yearly election being appointed, 
‘so that every fit person may receive a benefit from the said 
charity. T. Bowyer.” 
« Extract of such part of the Will of Samuel Rabanks, as 
relates to a charity he gives to the Poor of Danby and Glais- 
Dale in Cleveland, 15 May, 1635.— Now I, the said Samuel 
Rabanks, for a direction and declaration, to what intents and 
purposes, and in what manner arid form, the rents, issues, and 
profits of the said Messuages, Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments, 
and Premises, by me the said Samucl Rabanks to the said Samuel 
Prudom and ‘Yhomas Reeve conveyed or mentioned to be con- 
veyed as aforesaid, shali be after my decease employed accord- 
ing to the said trust, do, by this my Jast Will and Testament in 
writing, limit and appoint that the said Samuel Prudom and 
Thomas Recve, and the heirs and assigns of the said Samuel 
Prudom, shali, from and after rv decease, out of the rents, 
issues, and profits of the said messages, lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, to them conveyed or mentioned to be conveyed 
as aforesaid, upon the 9th day of June, or the 9th day of De- 
cember, which of them shall first happen after my decease, and 
from thenceforth upon every 9th day of every month, monthly, 
for ever, hereafter, pay, or cause to be paid, ta nine poor people, 
to be from time to time nominated and elected in the manner 
herein by me appointed, and not otherwise, to every of them 
nine-pence a week, which comes to every of them three shillings 
by the month, and amounteth in all to 174, ils. for the whole 
year: and also, for ever, after my decease, upon every 9th day 
day of December, pay the,sum of ten shillings of lawful English 
money to some godly and able preacher, to be from time to 
time nominated by the said Samuel Prudom and his heirs, 
who, upon every 9th day of December, yearly, shall preach the 
word of God in the parish church of Danby aforesaid: and. 
the'said Samucl Prudom, his heirs or assigns, shall, immediately 
after such sermon ended, give and deliver one peck of rie, 
not only to every such of the said nine poor people as shall be 
then present in the said church during all the time of the said 
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ing a Fine and Recovery, I hereby return, give, 
and devise; to him, his Heirs and Assigns for 


Sermon, but also'to such other of them who shall be then absent, 
and not able io repair to the church, ‘by reason of sickness or 
otherwise. And I do hereby further limit-‘and appoint that the 
said Samuel Prudom, -his heirs and assigns, shall and may from 
‘tinje tu time, and all times hereafter, after my decease, receive 
and retain the residue of the said rents, issues, and profits of the 
said premises to him conveyed as aforesaid, to his and:thely own 
use and-uses for ever. And touching the nomination and elec- 
tion ef such poor people, to whose benefit I appoint and intend 
the-said.rieand monthly payments, I do hereby limit and appoint 
that on every 9th day of December in every year for ever after 
my decease, the ‘curate, church-wardens, and overseers of the 
poor of Danby for the time being, shall in the said church of 
Danby, -after the sermon and distribution of the said ric, made 
according to my said appointment, publicly, in the presence of 
the said Samuel Prudom, his heirs and assigns, if they will be 
then and there present, and of such other of the parishioners of 
the said parish as will he there present, nominate eighteen poor 
persons of the said parish of Danby, whereof six shail be named 
by the curate, six by the church-wardens, and six by the said 
overseers of the poor for the time being, and shall set down in 
writing their names ; and of those eighteen so to be named, there 
shall be nine then and there forthwith and immediately elected 
by the said Samuel Prudom, his heirs or assigns.’ And if the 
said Samuel Prudom, his heirs or assigns, shall be then absent, 
or refuse to make such election of such nine persons, or any of 
them, then such nine persons, or so many of them whereof no 
such election shall be made by the said Samuel Prudom, his 
heirs or assigns, as aforesaid, shall be elected and chosen on the 
next Sabbath-day after, by the curate and overseers of the said 
parish for the time being, or any three of them, whereof the 
curate shall be one. And, as touching the persons so from 
time to time to be nominated and clected, I neither prefer men, 
nor exclude women; but as touching their quality. whether men " 
or women, I define and appoint that no person or persons shall 
be nominated or elected to take any benefit of this my gift, but 
such only as are of the poorest sort for estate, ‘and the best re- 
port for their good life and conversation; and of those so to be 
elected and qualified, I desire, limit, and appoint, that they shaill 
be all of Danby only, if there be so mgny there: and if in case 
there shall not be so many there of the poorest and most needful 
persons, the number wanting shall be supplied out of Glais-Dale, 
se that supply exceed not the number of three persons at any 
time: and to such nine persons so to be elected and qualified I 
intend the said payments and rie, and no other; but for their 
persons, estates, lives, and places of dwelling, as aforesaid. 
And I desire all such to whose care I have entrusted the dispo- 
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ever, together with the Land since added to it by 
Lord Waldegrave’s Donation in Lieu of my Right 
of Commonage. I give and bequeath to my said 
Son * Twenty Pounds per Annum in the Bank 
Long Annuities, which now stand in our joint 
names. I give and bequeath the Sum of Six 
Thousand Pounds Four per . Cent. Consolidated 
Bank Annuities, to be placed in the joint Names of 


sons, that they would perform the same with the same respect of 
charity I intend it.” 
A square brass plate, fixed against the wall, in the chancel 

of the church of Danby-Dale, is thus inscribed: 

“« Vincenti dabitur corona vite, 

Consecrated to the precious memory 

of Samvet Rasanxs, gent, 
late Steward to the Right Honourable Earl of Danby. 
His life was an academy of virtues, ~ 
his conversation a precedent for piety, 
his estate a store-house for charity, 
his good name a place for innocency, 
his death a passage to eternity, 
his eternity a perfection of glory; 
where now he sits, triuraphs, and sings, with angels, archangels; 
and cherubins and seraphins ; 
Holy, holy, holy, 
to him that is, and that was, and that is to come. 
Hallelujah. 

He died, aged 66 years, in the year of Grace 1635, Dec. 14." 


* In Mr. Thomas Bowyer, (who was the second, but only 
surviving Son) an affectionate Father's fondest hopes were cen- 
tered; and to him Mr. Bowyer looked forward as the heir 
to his fortune, and successor to the credit which he had ob- 
tained as a learned Printer. With this view, after a gram- 
matical education at Merchant Taylors school, the young man 
was initiated in the profession, under the immediate tuition 
of Mr. Emonson, a relation of Mr. Bowyer, and afterwards for 
some time his partner. Unfortunately he conceived a dislike 
to the business; which was not lessened by the reproofe 
occasionally received from his Father; and was again height- 
ened by the mortification of seeing a son of Mr. Emonson 
(to ‘whom the second Mrs. Bowyer had been godmother, 
and who was at the same period an apprentice) on many 
occasions brought forward, as a contrast, for diligence and 
ability, Hence little jealousies and bickerings arose, which led 
tu serious disagreements; and young Bowyer determined to 
relinquish the pursuit of business entirely. With the consent of 
his Father, he paid a long visit to his godfather, Mr. Penovre, 
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hint my Son and my Execytors hereafter named, 
in Trust, that my said Son may receive the Divi- 
dends thereof for his Life, fer his sole Use;. with 
this express Proviso, that my said Executors shall 
not consent to the selling or alienating any Part 
thereof, or of the said Dividends thereof, during 
my said Son’s Life; but that he may, by his Will, 
dispose of it to whom he pleases; or, in case he 


was ordained by Bp. Hoadly, and for some time officiated as 
Curate to an old Friend of his Father, the Rev. Richard Mills, 
Vicar of Hillingdon in Middlesex. But here an unsettled dis- 
position permitted him not long to remain, He exchanged the 
clerical for the military garb; and that-again for the sombre 
habiliments, of a Quaker; for such he was when I fpr the first time 
saw him, a year or two only before his Father's death ; at which 
period he was resident at a secluded village, midway between 
Durham and Darlington, where he chose to drop his sur- 
name, and be known only as Mr. Thomas; a circumstance which 
induced the next of kin to his Mother to dispute his legitimacy, 
and claim the Yorkshire freeholds under an entail in his grand- 
father Prudom’s Will (see vol. I. p.390).—On this subject Mr. 
Matthews (Mr. Bowyer's agent), May 12, 1778, after acknow- 
ledging a Legacy left him “ by the late worthy Mr. Bowyer,” 
adds, ‘ Please to make my best compliments to the young Gen- 
tleman, and acquaint him, that I think it may be proper for 
hin to pass a fine or suffer a recovery shortly of hia estates in 
Yorkshire, in order to give him a power tu do what he pleases 
with them; for his Mother's relations in these parts were very 
busy in pretending claims to them ou his good Father's decease, 
as though he had left no issue.” Again, Aug. 22, “ Mr. Bowyer 
sct off from hence about a fortnight ago for London, and I was 
in hopes to have heard from him before this time, of his safe 
arrival. 1 cannot say he has met with candid treatment from 
all his Tenants, or from those persons who pretend ta be his 
Mother's Relations. Two of the former have refused to, pay him 
~any rent, being prevailed on to do so by the pretences and insi~ 
nuations of the latter; who at first insisted on a Copy of the 
Register of Mr. Bowyer’s Baptism, and now on a Copy of the 
like of his Father's and Mother's Marriage; which he seemed 
willing to procure for their satisfaction.” 
In the mean time, Mr. T, Bowyer had himself thus written ; 
“ Prienp NicHoLs, London, Aug. 19, 1778. 
“TY have had much trouble with the people ip Yorkshire about 
the estates there. They have taken possession, but say they will 
resign upon my producing a certificate properly attested of my 
Father’s marriage to my own Mother. As I bats law-suits if 
they can possibly be avoided, shall be glad if thou canst procure 
4 certificate of the marriage as soon as may be, f. shall be 
obliged 
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marries with the Consent of my Executors in Wri- 
ting, that he may make such Settlement of it, for 
the Benefit of himself, his Wife, and Children, as 
he shall think proper: and, in case he marries 
with such Consent, I give and bequeath to him the 
further Sum of Three Thousand Pounds Four per 
Cent. Consolidated Bank Annuities. I also give to 
my said Son all my Household Goods, Furniture, 


obliged to thee if thou wilt also give me the name of the Broker 
who usually transacted business for my Father. I shall be glad 
to meet him at the Bank on Friday morning at ten o'clock, in 
order to my receiving the dividend; and disposing of part ‘in 
such manner as he shall think most advisable. I much want thy 
bill, that I may discharge it—I shall also be glad to have the 
Note underneath signed. If not worded to thy liking, desire it 
may be altered. If Hardy hath not paid thee the rent, would 
go over and receive it myself.—I shall be pleased to be informed 
what time will suit thee best to meet me. [am not absolutely 
fixed on a place to stay at during my short continuance in the 
South. However, I shall receive a line safely, directed for me, 
No. 269, in the Borough, Southwark, : 
Thy respectful friend, T. Bowyer. 
“Should the note be approved of, it may be easily transcribed.” 

The Certificates were accordingly obtained; and the Note 
which he requested, with some slight correction, was sigaed, hy 
all Mr. Bowyer’s Executors, in the following words: 

«« We, the Executors of the Will of My. William Bowyer, being 
very desirous to remove every impediment which may obstruct 
his Son's design of marriage, do hereby assure the Friends of any 
Lady whom Mr. Thomas Bowyer may address with that view, that 
we shall cheerfully give our concurrence to his marrying any 
genes of good character and reputation that he may desire to 

‘orm such an alliance with:—it being by no means our wish ar 
intention to throw any frivolous objections in the way of his own 
choice and inclinations in this respect.” . 

In consequence of the entail in Mr. Prudom's Will, as men- 
tioned in p. 274, the representatives of Eleanor Talboyes, Mariel 
Cuthbert, and Margaret Audas (sisters and coheiresses. of: the 
Testator Thomas Prudom) put in their plea, in, Easter Term,’ 
19 George HI. to obtain possession of the Estates, on the fri- 

_volous pretence that the elder Mr. Bowyer was dead withaut l¢gi- 
timate male issue. A pretence so grouridless met of course with 
‘the fate it deserved. It occasioned, however, no little trouble 
and expence to Mr, Thomas Bowyer, who was under the neces- 
sity of obtaining regular certificates of his Father's marriage at 
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and Utensils not in Partnership, except my Old 
Bureau in the little Back Parlour, which I give to 


Leyton. These were all printed on the occasion; with a copy 
of Mr. Prudom's Will; the “ Plaintiff's Plea, in order to get the 
Estates belonging to Mr. Thomas Bowyer ;" and the following 
Extract of a Letter, dated Nov. 28, 1778, from Mr. James 
Emonson: “ In answer to your enquiry, I send this to inform 
you, that T Fved with your Grandfather and Father at the time 
of your birth. 1 farther remember, that when your Mother was 
in labour, I was sent for, and fetched the Midwife, whose name 
was Baker, and who lo&ged at Mr. Parsons's, the corner of 
White-Fryers Gateway, Fleet-Street: I cannot at present re- 
collect any other Person alive, who lived with your Grandfather 
and Father at that period; but if any one should occur to me 
hereafter, 1 will inform you of it. The above I am ready to 
attest. Lam, &c. James Emonson.” 

Established in the possession of his frecholds, he passed the short 
remainder of his life principally in his old retreat near Darlington, 

“The testamentary arrangement of his father,” T now use 
his own words, “ having secured to him a confortable mainte- 
nance; and having been a witness to the troubles and incun- 
veniences attending the pursuit of business; the Son of Mr. 
Bowyer preferred the retirement of a country life, to which he 
had long been accustomed.” 

He occasionally, however, visited London, to receive his 
Navestock rents; but in one of these visits, TI was alarmed by 
the following letter: 

“St, Crown-inn, Romford, Essex, Oct. 20, 173). 

«My. Bowver is now at my house, very ill, and was afraid would 
‘thave been dead before I could inform any body of the matter; but 
Providence have just now brought one Mr. Peppes, who was 
kind enough to inform me that you are a relation or aequaint- 
ance of his. 1 have often persuaded him to let me write to 
somebody, but without effect. I should be glad you or some- 
body belonging to him, will be with him as soon as possible. 

Tam, Sir, Yours, &c. W. Humpnreys.” 

I need not add, that 1 hastened to his assistance; or that 
he was on the same day persuaded to remove to the house 
which once had been his Father's; where, by medical advice 
and good nursing, he scon recovered ; and in about six weeks, 
ggain mounting his poney, returned into the country; where 
he died, Dee. 27, 1783; leaving his freehold estates, and the 
greater part of his property, to Mr. Francis Mewburn, ap»the- 


. gary, at Durham, who was a distant kinsman, and from whom 


I received the following letter: 
«Dear Sir, Jan, 1, 1784. 
«Tam very sorry to inform you our worthy friend Mr. Bowyer 
departed this life 27th of last month. He has remembered you 
in his Will, the particulars of which I hope to communicate to 
eet eann in nerson. His late opponents threaten to give every 
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Mr. John Nichols, my present Partner in Business, 
to survey and preserve my Papers in. I likewise 
give to my Son all my Plate; except the small 
Silver Cup which was given to my Father (after his 
Loss by Fire) by Mrs. James, and which I give 
to the Company of Stationers in London, hoping 
they. will preserve it as a Memorial *. 

I give and bequeath to Mr. John Henry Browne-+ 
and Mr. Nathanael Conant{, two of my Executors 
herein after-mentioned, Five Hundred Pounds each. 

‘If 1 die within Five Miles of London, I desire to be 
buried at Low Leyton in Essex, where the rest of 
my Friends are laid, in as private a Manner § as 
possible, with a Hearse and a Coach and Four; 
attended only by ‘the above-named Mr. John Ni- 
chols, and my Neighbour Mr. Nevil-Fether ||, to 
whom I give Twenty Pounds. 


opposition in their power respecting the Yorkshire Estates. 
Wishing you many happy returns of the season, I remain, with 
great regard, dear Sir, Yours most sincerely, F. Mewsury.” 

After Mr. I, Bowyer's death, the Relations of his Mother again. 
contested the frechold estates, at on Assize Trial at York, on 
the plea of insanity, There were some grounds for that plea; 
but not sufficient to invalidate the Will, which had been duly 
witnessed, and was finally established by the verdict of a Jury. 

* See before, vol. 1. p. 309. 

+ Son of Mr. Daniel Browne, a well-known and eminent 
Bookseller in the Strand. He was for a few ycars a wholesale 
Stationer in Lothbury; but, having an inclination for the 
Church, was ordained by Abp. Cornwallis; and was presented, 
by Lard’ Viscount Newark, heir to the Duke of Kingston, to 
the reetory-of Eakring in Nottinghamshire; where he still re- 
sides, highly respected for his piety and benevolence. In 1796 he 
printed, but not for sale, ‘A Serious Address to the superior 
inhabitants of the Parish of Eakring ;* 8vo. 

{ This truly respectable gentleman (whom for more than 
half a century i have been proud to call my Friend) is too well 
known, by his public conduct as a Magistrate, to need my feeble 
encomium ; but those only who bave witnessed his amiable con- 
duct in social and domestic life can duly appreciate his merit, 

§ This was strictly observed so far as related to the cere- 
monial. But the remains of this excellent man were followed 
to the grave by numbers of his surviving friends from London. 

11 ‘Phis gentleman and his wife, who resided in Great Kirby- 
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- And now, having committed my Body to the Earth, 
J] would testify my Duty and Gratitude to my few 
Relations, and numerous Benefactors after my Fa- 
ther’s Loss by Fire. I give and bequeath to my 
Cousin Scott *, lately of Westminster, Brewer, and 
to his Sister, Fifty Pounds each. I give and bequeath 
to my Relations Mr. Thomas Linley -+ and his Wife 
One ‘housand Pounds Four per Cent. Consolidated 
Annuities, to be transferred to them, or to the 
Survivor of them; and which I hope they will 
take Care to settle, at their Deaths, for the Be- 
nefit of their Son and Daughter, Another { Rela- 


tive to him in the latter part of his life. Mr. Fether was one of 
the worthiest-hearted men that ever existed. He was formerly 
an eminent sword-cutler in Great New-street, but had retired 
some years from business, and devoted his whole time and atten- 
tion to acts of beneficence and humanity. He died Jan. 10, 
1785, in his 76th year; and his neighbours, both in town and 
at Enfield, where he had a country-house, had great cause to re~ 

ret the loss of so worthy a fricnd, and the necessitous to lament 
their bencfactor—Mrs. Fether survived till August 1793; when 
she bequeathed a considerable property among numerous rela+ 
tions of her own and of her husband; 3001. to a lady who had. 
beén some time a companion to her; 5002, and her cloaths to 
one of her maids, and 100/. to another. 

* ‘This name oecurs among the benefactors to his Father. -—~ 
Mr. Seott (an eminent Brewer of Westminster) was married in 
1781, to’ Miss Wilson of Dedlington in Norfolk, a lady of 60001, 
fortune. 

+ A Watch-maker in Cold-Bath Fields. 

$ See vol. H. p.2u0. The degrce of consanguinity will appear, 
dt the elose of this note, in p. 279. 

« My sister Sarah married twice: first, Thomas Whatley, by 
whom she had two daughters, living in 1778. 1. Selina, mar- 
ried to Richard Stakes, a Glazier. They had no children; and 
she has had the use of one side taken from her by a palsy stroke, 
and probably will ever continve helpless. —2. Mercy, second 
daughter, @ year or two younger than her sister, unmarried, 
She lives with her aunt Mary, . By my sister Sarah’s second 
husband, Peter Davis, she had ane only danghter, named Sarah, 
now about 40 years of age. She married to Charles Etton, Sur- 
geon and Apothecary; who, dying some years since, Jeft her and 
her son unprovided for. She now lives with me, and behaves 
very well. I have her son Charles apprentice. He has served. 
About half his time, and is between 17 and 18 years ofage. He 
has a good capacity, has had a pretty good school ame 
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tion I have; whom, as he wants not my Assist- 
ance, 1 draw a Veil over. I give to the two Sons 
and one Daughter of the late Reverend Mr. Maus 
rice of Gothenburg in “Sweden, who married the 
only daughter of Mr. Richard Williamson *, Book+ 
seller (in Return for her Father’s Friendship to 
mine), One Thousand Pounds Four per Cent. Con+ 
solidated Annuities +, to be divided equally between 


Latin, &c, and I hope will turn out well, as he is the last_of my 
branch. My sisterMary, now living, is near 68 years, « She kept 
herself single, to bring up the above three children of ‘her sister 
Sarah, She now begins to grow infirm. 1 have assisted, and 
shall always - continue to assist her, She has much merit, and 1 
should be glad to assist her further than 1 do.” 

“Mr, James Emonson to Mr. T. Bowyer, Nov. 28, 1773. 
« William King, Citizen and Vintner of London. He kept the King’s- 

Head Tavern in the Poultry; and had one son and one daughter, viz. 
a 








ne as ee ay 
William King, who succeeded his Mary King. She married with John 
father in business. He had seve- Bowyer, Grocer. He not succeed- 
_ ralchildren; bat only one daugh- ing in business, and dying soon 
ter survived him, viz. after, the Widow was taken home 
ey by her Brother, with her only Son, 
Rebecca King, married to Thomas eos 
Davie, who served his time with William Bowyer, who was born in 
and suceceded her father jn busi- July 1683. He was twice married. 
ness, She had several children, By his first wife he had no issue; 
who all died without issue, &x- by bis second he had two children; 
cept con 
ooo i, William, mar- 2. Dorothy, she 
Mary Davie, married to Samuel ried Oct. 9, 3728, married with 
Emonson, ‘They had several to Ann Prudom, Peter Wallis ts 
children, three of whom survived by whom he had Jeweller, in 
them, viz.5 a Fileet-str. They 
- ————— 1, William, buried had twoor three 
James Emonson, Sarab, Mary, liv- at Low Leyton, children, «ho all 
[who died in deceased. ing 1778. Feb. 6, 1729-30. died _ infants; 





———<— > 


1780, having 2. Thomas [died and Mr. Wallis 
survived his Dee. 27, 1783]. died soon after 
only son]. 8. Ofathird, Mrs, them. Mts. 
Bowyer died in Wallis died Apr. 
child-birth. od 1731, aged 


% Who died Jan. 7, 1736-7, aged 51. He was successor to 
Mr. Sare, deputy receiver-general of the Post-office revenue, 
and clerk of the mis-sent and mis-directed letters. 

4 «Sir, Gothenburg, Dec. 13, Wit 

«At the desire of Mrs. Maurice of this place, I come to 
answer your letter to her of the @8th ult., wherein you are so 


+ Mr. Peter Wallis die 








in 1742, or 1743; leaving Mr. Bowyer joint 
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them, and to be transferred (after deducting what I 
have already advane , or shall advance, on their 


Account, in my Life-time, such Accompt to be 
ascertamed by my Books of Accompt) to whom 
they shall order “for that Purpose. —I give and 
bequeath to Mrs. Catharine Markland, Sister to 
my late worthy Friend Mr. Jeremiah Markland *, 
Three Hundred and Fifty-one Pounds, deducting 
from that Sum whatever I shall from this Time 
advance to her in my Life-time, such Accompt to 
be ascertained by my Books of Accompt. I give 
and bequeath to Dr, Henry Owen-+, of St. Olave’s, 


Hart street, One Hundred Pounds; to Mr. Lockyer 


kind as to inform her of the legacy of 10001. bequeathed to her 
three children by her late worthy friend Mr. Bowyer. You desire 
her to send to some friend in England proper powers (signed 
by herself and children) to transact this business. It will be 
done by my friend Mr. Joseph Denison, of Jeff: ies-square ; but, 
as Wwe are at a loss to know the forms of writings used ia such 
affairs, I think it best to have proper copies from London, b: 

which the business can be done regularly, I have wrote fully to 
Mr Denison concerning this transaction, and he will consult with 
you about it, — Mrs. Maurice and her children offer their best 
compliments to you, They will be very thankful for the good 
offices you inay be pleased to render them. ‘Tuo. Exsxrng.” 

Peter, the eldest, a cadet in the Swedish East-India Company's 
service, was born in London, 1751; Maysmor, the second, in 
Gothenburg, June 14, 1760; and Catharine, the youngest, 
September 21,1761. To the eldest son his proportion of the 
Legacy was transferred in 1779. The shares of the other two 
children (their ages having been identified by a certificate under 
the hand and official seal of Christopher Durant, ‘Town Clerk 
and Notary Public of Gothenburg}, Were transferred in 1784. 

* He had before advanced 1491 3; making in the whole 5001. A 
and had given Mrs, Markland Permission to draw upon him for 
the whole sum if she thought proper. He had some years be- 
fore made the same offer to her brother; see vol. IV, p. 308. 


t “Dear Six, Edmonton, Nov. 26. 
“Though nothing could welladd tothe esteem I had for ourworthy 


Tam, dear Sir, yours sincerely, H. Owex.” 


Of'this pious and benevolent Divine see vol. II. p-433; and in 
this volume, p. 81. , 
Davis. 
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Davis *, One Hundred Pounds; to Mr. James Dod- 
sley-+, One Hundred Pounds; to Mr. Nathanael 
Thomas {, of White Fryars, Fifty Pounds; and to 


* To Mr. Davis's Legacy was added @ present, of no great in- 
trinsic value, but which, from a particular cireumstance, Mr. Davis 
wished to possess—a sett of knives and forks, the handles of 
which were made out of the Oak which had formed part of the 
famous Cowey Stakes in the time of Julius Cesar, and which 
had been presented to Mr. Bowyer by the Speaker, the Right 
Honourable Arthur Onslow ; which was thus acknowledged : 

« Mr, Davis's beat respects wait on Mr. Nichols, with thanks 
for the draft (which came abundantly sooner than was at alt 
necessary) and for the other favour, which is considered as a 
memorial of his friend.” 

+ Of whom, see vol. VI. p. 436. 

¢ A gentleman of great learning, sound judgment, and sin- 
gular mouesty; a not unfrequent nor unvaluable Contributor to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine ; and well known as a Collector of 
Coins and Medals, being a professed admirer and much versed 
in the science of Antiquities. He was the son of Mr. Thomas, a 
gentleman of respectable family in Cardiff; and, in 1741, was 
entered of Jesus college, Oxford; but, not choosing to subscribe 
to the Articles, he retired, in 1752, with the degree of B.A. and 
gave up his promotion in the Church, for which he had been 
designed. Upon quitting his studies at Oxford, he came to 
London, in search of employment amongst the Booksellers. His 
first effort was ‘‘ Eutropius,” with notes, for the use of: schouls, 
The next was an abridged and improved edition of Ainsworth's 
Latin Dictionary, which he performed to the entire satisfaction 
of the learned world. He was the first who translated Marmon- 
tel’s Tales into English, and also Condamine’s ‘Your. These 
were his principal productions in the book line of Literature 
previous to his connexion (1761) with the St. James’s Chronicle, 
of which respectable publication he was Editor from its institu- 
tion; and, ina short time (by the pecuniary assistance of Mr. 
Henry Baldwin, the original Printer of the paper) became one of 
the proprietors of it; andin that situation so conducted himselfas 
to acquire very general esteem. He married, in 1757, Miss Romilly, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Isaac Romilly *, P.R.S. (then partner in 
the house of the late Sir Samuel Fludyer, hart.) by whom he had 
several children.— He died in Salisbury-square, Fleet-street, March 
1, 1795, in his 65th year.— His eldest son, Nathanael, went 
to India, as superintendant of the Orphan-house at Calcutta, 
and was there appointed Secretary to the Embassy to the Court 
of Dethi. He soon after died of a fever; and this loss to Mr. 
‘Thomas was, in a short time, followed by the death of his only 
daughter, aged 13, a person of very extraordinary endowments. 
One son anda grandson survived him; the rest of the children 
died young. — See a pleasant communication on the sale of his 
Collection of Coins and Medals, in Gent. Mag. vol. LXV, p. 365. 

* Who died Dec. 18, 1759, xt. 49. See his epitaph in Gent. Mag. vel, 
LXV. p, 350. 

Mr, 
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Mr. Matthews*, Attorney, of Stokesley in Yorkshire, 
to Mr. William Redknapp-}, Clerk to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, to Mr. Bdmmond Stallard ¢, and to 
Mr. Anthony Wyllan§, sometime Servant to the 
Right Honourable Arthur Onslow, Thirty Pounds 
each; to Mr. John Farmer |, Senior, who has 


. * See before, p. 274. 

+ Mr. Bowyer’s constant assistant in matters of accompt. 

} Nephew to Mr. Penoyre, an old Fellow Collegian with Mr. 
Bowyer ; of whom sze vol. 1V. p. 444, 

“Str, Moor, near the Hay, Brecknockshire, Dec.1777. 

“Tam obliged to you for calling on my Brother, to inform me 
of Mr. Bowyer's unexpected friendship towards me by his legacy 
of thirty pounds, which I shall be obliged to you to pay to my 
Brother in Leadenhall-street, as I know nut when I shall be in 
London, ‘The recovery of my health brought me into the 
country; which is much better than when lt saw you; but my 
not returning is occasioned by the death of Mr, Penoyre’s Sister, 
as he was left with a large farm and family of servants, and my 
attention at present is to render the decline of life more casy to 

~ my uncle.—As J have heard Mr. Bowyer me ntion your merit,. T 
should be glad to be favoured with your acquaintance ; and if 
either your pleasure or business should dispose you to come into 
this country, I should be very desirous to see you; and, as Mr, 
Bowyer befriended me, I should be glad to knew something of 
his Family, if it should happen to fall in the small circle of my 
power to return some service to them, My uncle desires his 
respects to you, and would be glad to know where his godson 
Mr. Bowyer is. Iam, &e. Epm., Stauuarp.” 

§ Honest Anthony was many years “ Porter at his Honour's 
gate,” in Soho-square; and 1 do not forget that it was by his 
attention I was, when a young apprentice, a frequent partaker 
of the good old Speaker's hospitality. Mr. Wyllan survived his 
Master a considerable time; and lived happy and content in a 
moderate competence. : 

I This worthy and industrious Compositor continued to work 
in the office of his okl Master till his own death; before which 
he had the comfort of having his name enrolled on the list of 
Mr. Bowyer's Annuitants, His Petition to the Court of Assistants 
on this occasion was in these words: “ Gentlemen, I did not 

resume to trouble you, on the death of my late worthy master 
ir. Bowyer, as f was at that time under sixty-three years of 
age: but, on the present vacancy, occasioned by the death of 
Mr. Robert Page, } humbly beg leave to solicit your Worships 
to admit me as an Annuitant; and, if so happy as to succeed, 
your Petitioner, as in duty bound, wiil ever pray. J. Farmer.” 
To which I thought it right to annex the following Certiticate : 
“Jan, 24, 1781. beg leave to recommend Mr, John Farmer to 
your 
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wrought long with me, Twenty Pounds; and to my 
Maid Martha Chadley *, if she be living with me 
at my Decease, Six Hundred Pounds. 

Among my Father's numerous Benefactors +, 
there is not, that I can hear of, one alive: To 
several of them I made an Acknowledgment. But 
one respectable Body I am still indebted to, the 
University of Cambridge; to whom I give, or rather, 
restore, the Sum of Fifty Pounds{, in return for the 
Donation of Forty Pounds made to my Father at 
the Motion of the learned and pious Master of 
Saint John’s College, Dr. Robert Jenkin: to a 
Nephew of his I have already given another Fift 
Pounds §, as appears by his Regeipt of the Thirty- 


your particular consideration, as the man whom, of all others, 
Jam confident Mr. Bowyer himself intended to partake of his 
bounty; though, till the present vacancy, he has not been old 
enough to apply for it. J. Nicnozs.” 

% She survived her Master several years; and lived comfort- 
ably and independently on his bounty. 

+ Amongst these, he always considered Mr. Timothy Goodwin 
(see vol, I. p. 60) to have been one to whom he was most in- 
debted; and, to my certain knowledge, he took great pains (but 
without success) to discover any relations of Mr. Goodwin to 
whom a liberal present would have been acceptable. 

+ In answer to the information given of this legacy I was 
favoured with the following letter : 

«Mr. Nicnors, Queen’s college, Cambridge, Dec. 10, 1777. 

«J had immediately upon my coming into office on the 3d 
instant your obliging letter of the 1st, containing the clause of 
the late Mr. Bowyer’s Will respecting his bequest to this Univer- 
sity, and expressing your readiness to pay it. There will go by 
this post to Messrs. Gines and Atkinson, No. 50 Lombard-street, 
a proper discharge to you as Executor for that Legacy. If, 
therefore, whenever it may suit your conveniency, you will pay 
the money there, and take up that receipt, you will oblige, 

Your humble servant, R. Piumerre.” 

‘§ Previous to this donation, he wrote the following anony- 
mous letter, which was conveyed to Mr. Jenkin through the 
hands of the Writer of this Note: 

«REV. SIR, May 18, 1770. 

“As you are the Grandson *%, T undersiand, of Dr. Jenkin, the 
Jate worthy Master of St, John’s College, Cambridge, who by his 
interest obtained a donation of Forty Pounds from that University 
to my Father, after his loss by fire, in Jan. 1713; I beg your 


*# 'The gentleman was Wepkew to Dr. Jenkin. He died Oct. 8, 1778. 
aceept- 
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first of May, One Thousand Seven Hundred and 
Seventy. The Benefactions, which iny Father 
received from Oxford, 1 can only repay with Gra- 
titudes as he received them, not from the University 
as a Body, but from particular. Members. I Give 
Thirty Pounds to the Dean and Chapter of Canter- 
bury *, in Gratitude for the Kindness of the worthy. 
Doctor Stanhope (sometime Dean of Canterbury) to 
my Father; the Remembrance of which amongst 
the Proprietors of his Works I have long out-lived, 
as I have experienced by not being employed to 
print them-{: The like I might say of the Works 


acceptance of Fifty Pounds in return; which I shall send you in 
a bank note the next post after I hear this letter safely reaches 
you, desiring you will not mention it during my life at least. 
shall farther bez you will send mea receipt of it, as | have men- 
tioned it im my Will; but, thinking it will be more acceptable 
now, 1 beg leave, in this instance, to be my own cxecutor, J 


am, Sir, your sincere friend and humbic servant, A. B.C.” 
The answer was short, but significant : 
“sin, May 27, 17°70. 


“ Your proposal expresses your gratitude in the most eminent 
manner; and I wish I knew your name, to set forth your praise. 
Tam, Sir, your greatly obliged and humble servant.” 

The money was immediately sent; which produced the fol- 
lowing acknowledgment : 

“ser, May 31, 1770. 

“Yreturn you my earliest and most hearty thanks for your 
genteel and valuable present, which is still enhanced by the 
occasion of it; that points out in the most friendly manner the 
value your Father set upon an interest in Dr, Jenkin, and the 
honour and service you have done me in my relation to him. 
Gratitude, Sir, is a virtue that will shine with great brightness 
in that pious and learned man ; and I can’t but wish, if not hope 
for, the honour of a future knowledge of you my benefactor, 
who eminently resemble him in that capital ornament of a 
Christian. Foam, Sir, your most obliged and most obedient 
humble servint to command, Roger? Jiewxin. 

“Received May 31, 1770, of 4. B.C. by the hanes of Mr. John 

Nichols, Fifty Pounds as a free pift in return for a dona» 
tion made him hy the interest of the Rev, Dr. Jenkin, 
Master souie time of St. John’s Cullege, Cambridge. 

Per Rozert Jevxin.” 

* This sum was appropriated by the respectable gentlemen 
who received it to the purchase of valuable books, as the most 
honourable mode of perpetuating the Testator’s gratitude,” 

+ See vol. FV. vp. 162. 
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of Mr. Nelson, another respectable Friend and 
Patron of my Father’s, and of many others. 

I give to Dr. William Heberden * my little Cabi- 
net of Coins, with Hickes’s ‘Thesaurus, Tristan and 
the odd Volume, Spanheim’s Numismata, Harduin’s 
“ Opera Selecta” in Folio, “ Nummi Populorum 
Urbium’ in Quarto, and any other of my Books o 
chooses to accept : To the Reverend Doctor Liewry 
Owen, such of my Hebrew Books, ‘and Critical 
Books on the New Testament, as he pleases to 
take: To Richard Gough, Esquire, in like Manner, 
my Books on Topog sphical Subjects : To the 
before-named Mr. Jolin Nichols, all Books that 
relate to Cicero, Livy, and the Roman History, 
particularly the Cenofaphia of Noris and Pighius, 
my Grammars and Dictionaries, with Swift’s - and - ‘ 
Pope’st Works: ‘To my Son, whatever Books (not 
described above) he.thinks proper to take. oe 

And now I hope I may be atlowed to leave some- 
what for the Benefit of Printing. ‘fo this End, I 
give to the Master and Keepers or Wardens and 
Commonaity of the Mystery or Art of a Stationer 
of the City of London, such a Sum of Money as will 
purchase “I'wo ‘Thousand Pounds Three per Cent. 
Reduced Bank Annuities, upon Trust, to pay the Di- 
vidends and Yearly Produce thereof, to be divided for 
ever equally amongst Three Printers, Compositors 
or Pressmen, to be elected froin Time to Time by 
the Master, Wardens, and Assistants, of the said 
Company, and who at the Time of such Election 
shall be Sixty-three Years old or upwards, for their 
respective Lives, to be paid [falf-yearly ; hoping 
that such as shall be most deserving will be preferred. 
And whereas I have herein before given to my Son 
the Sum of Three Thousand Pounds Four per Cent. 








* See before, p. 71. 

+ Mr. Nichols has since published several Editions of Dean 
Swift's Works, illustrated with Notes. 
_ + Mr. Bowyer’s Notes on Pope were communicated to Dr. 
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Consolidated Annuities, in ease he marries with the. 
Consent of my Executors: Now, I do hereby give 
and bequeath the Dividends and Interest of that 
Sum, till such Marriage takes Place, to the said 
Company of Stationers, to be divided equally be- 
tween Six other Printers, Compositors or Pressmen, 
as aforesaid, in Manner as aforesaid; and, if my 
said Son shall die unmarried, or married without 
such Consent as aforesaid, then I give and bequeath 
the said Capital Sum of Three Thouss id Pounds to 
the said Company of Stationers, the Dividends and 
Yearly Produce thereof to be divided for ever equally 
amongst Six other such old Printers, Compositors 
or Pressmen, for their respective Lives, to be qua- 
lified, chosen, and paid, in Manner as aforesaid. — 
It has long been to me Matter of Concern, that 
such Numbers are put Apprentices as Compositors* 
without any Share of School-learning, who ought 
to have the greatest: In hopes of remedying this, I 
give and bequcath to the said Company of Stationers 
such a Sum of Money as will purchase One Thou- 
sand Pounds Three per Cent. Reduced Bank An- 
nuities, for tie Use of One Journeyman Compositor, 
such as shall hereafter be described; with this 


* That this was not a new idea with him, will appear from 
the following advertisement, which he many years ago inserted. 
in a public paper: “ Wanted, an apprentice, with some share of 
Learning, the more the better; to a Freeman of London ; Fifty 
Pounds to be paid down, Thirty of which shall be retarned at 
the end of seven years, if the person behaves well during that 
term, which shall be left to the judgment of two or three indif- 
ferent arbitrators. The master, on the other hand, to Le at 
liberty to return him to his friends, any time after the first 
Year, and before the last, if he behaves ill, Any reasoriable 
comulaint against the master shall be redressed, at any tine ; 
ov the indentures dissolved on such terms as the arbitrators 
shail determine. Direct for Z. Z. expressing the name, cireum- 
stances, and place of abode, of the person proposed : an answer 
will he retursed within ten days.” — When I was bound to him, 
iny Father received from Mr, Bowyer a promissory note to return 
half the aprrentice-tve, at the expiration of the seven years, on 
cuadiiion that I behaved suitable to his expectation. This sum he 
very honourably paid me in February 1766. J. N. 





special 
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special Trust, that the Master, Wardens, and As- 
sistants, shall pay the Dividends and Produce thereof 
Half-yearly to such Compositor *: The said Master, 


* It may not be improper to observe, that this annuity was 
bestowed, by the Company of Stationers, on Mr. Jacob Wragg, a 
compositor in every respect deserving of it. He was a man 
of real learning, and had been patronized by Dr. Jortin, on 
whose first volume of the Life of Erasmus he had been em- 
_ployed at Mr. Edward Say’s. It has been remarked, however, 
os a somewhat strange circumstance, that in an occupation, so 
nearly allied to Literature as that of Printing, a single can- 
didate only should have offered himself as qualitied to enjoy 
so comfortable a stipend. Mr. Wragg died at Bury, in Febru- 
ary 1751; snd after his death there were several. candidates, 
whea Mr. Fletcher (formerly printer of a newspaper at Cam- 
bridge) was elected. Mr. Fletcher died in 1790; and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. William Davenport, a young man of considerable 
ability, the son of a Clergyman of Leicester, who had been ap- 
prenticed to Mr. Strahan, on the, recommendation of Dr. John- 
son, He died Jan. 2, 1792; and was succeeded by Mr. Richard Bond, 
formerly a printer and bookseller of some eminence at Glouces- 
ter; where success not attending his exertions, he relinquished 
business, but left behind him a character for integrity which 
was recollected to his advantage through a long life. About 30 
years before his death he found an asylum, as a compositor, in 
the service of Mr. Bowyer; and continued, to the last hour of 
his life, able to amuse himself with any thing that in the least 
resembled work, in the employm ont of Mr. Nichols. Having 
had the benefit of a decent scholastic education, and being na- 
turally of a serious turn, his inctinations, after his faihive in 
business, were strongly directed toward th urch ; and the late 
- Bishop Horsley would have’ ordained him, but the want of a 
regular passport through one of the Universities proved an 
insurmountable barrier. He received, however, a substantial 
as well a3 a flattering testimony to his merits from the Com- 
pany of Stationers. As a wri Mr, Bond never ventured 
to publish beyond a detached y, or a Poem. His rhymes 
were numerous; and, if not excellent, were at least innacent, 
and always good-tempered. His manners were mild and placid ; 
his habits of life temperate in the extreme; and there was no 
one who ever knew him that did not regret Lis loss, though he 
had attained the full age when life becomes labour ard sorrow. 
He died July 2, 1805, in his goth year; and Jeft a widowed, 
partner, nearly of his own age, who is since dead. — Mr. 
Bond was succeeded by Mr, Matthew Brown (only son of 
"Mr. Robert Brown, who was Master of the Company in 1777, 
aud died in 1781), who for many years had carried on the 
Lacinnce af a Printer with considerable reputation, but un- 
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Wardens, and Assistants, of the said Company, shall 
nominate for this Purpose a Compositor who is a 
Man of good Life and Conversation, who shall usually 
frequent some Place of Public Worship every Sun- 
day unless prevented by Sickness, and shall not 
have worked on a Newspaper or Magazine for Four 
Years at least before such Nomination, nor shall 
ever afterwards whilst he holds this Annuity, which 
may be for Life if he continues a Journeyman: He 
shall be able to read and construe Latin, and at 
least to read Greek fluently with Accents; of which 
he shall bring a Testimonial from the Rector of 
St. Martin’s Ludgate for the Time being: I could 
_ wish that he shall have been brought up piously 
and virtuously, if it be possible, at Merchant Tay- 
lors, or some other public school, from Seven Years 
of age till he is full Seventeen, and then to serve 
Seven Years faithfully as a Compositor, and work . 
Seven Years more as a Journeyman, as I would 
not have this Annuity bestowed on any one under 
Thirty-one Years of Age: If after he is chosen he 
should behave ill, let him be turned out, and an- 
other be chosen in his stead. And whereas it may 
be many years before a Compositor may be found 
that shall exactly answer the above Description, - 
and it may at some times happen that such a one 
cannot be found; I would have the -Dividends in 
the mean ‘Time applied to such Person as the 
Master, Warden, and Assistants, shall think ap- 
proaches nearest to what I have described. And 
whereas the above ‘Lrusts will occasion some Trou- 
ble; I give to the said Company, in case they think 
proper to accept the Trusts, Two Hundred and 
Fifty Pounds. Sa 
I give and bequeath all the Rest and Residue of 
my Personal Estates, not herein before disposed of, 


printers; and from the circumstance of none being admitted 
under the age of 63, there have been numerous vacancies.— 
‘Three of those who now enjoy the legacy (Jolz Drew, who is 
totally blind; Thomas Bennett, and Philip Roussean) were my 
Yellow Workinen in the service of Mr. Bowyer. 
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unto the said Mr. John Nichols, for his own use 
and benefit. And I nominate and appoint the 
said John Nichols, John Henry Browne, and Na- 
thanael Conant (all of them being Liverymen of 
the Company of Stationers), Executors of this 
my Will; hereby declaring, that neither of them 
shall be answerable for the Acts, Deeds, or Re- 
ceipts, of the others or other of them. 

In Witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
Hand and Seal, this Thirtieth Day of July, in 
the Year of our Lord One Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Seventy-seven *. 

(Signed, sealed,’ &c.) W. Bowyer.” 


Mr. Bowyer, agreeably to his own direction, was 
buried in the ‘church-yard of Low-Leyton in Es- 
sex; near the South-west corner of the church, 
where the following inscription- is placed to the 

“memory of himself and his Relations: 


* The making of a Will has been very properly called “the 
last great act of a wise man’s life.” That of Mr. Bowyer was 
framed from the result of long deliberation. In his latter years 
some improvement perpetually occurred to him in the form of 
his charitable bequests, concerning which he always took care 
to have the most respéctable legal advice. Whenever a new 
Will was made, he of course canceled those which had preceded, 
which were preserved, however, in a paper thus indorsed, “ Wills, 
all of which are canceled and revoked by me W. Bowyer; who 
fears not to leave these testimonies of his mind at different 
periods, that those whom it may concern may see how uniform 
it has been, or how variable.” 

+ The following illustration of this Epitaph was communi- 
cated by my worthy friend the Rev. Weeden Butler, May 13, 1801: 

“In a curious, small old Ms Book, ‘On Trust in God,’ of 
near 400 pages, I have just found. the Memoranda herewith 
sent you. The Essay appears to be written by Richard Wharfe, 
in 1644, and very neatly legible. It came into my hands about 
thirty years ago; yet the Family Notes never struck my atten- 
tion till yesterday. ‘The Names you are.well acquainted with, 
und I hope the extract may at least amuse you, if it does not 
add to your information, ‘There isa knot,’ as old Jedidiah used 
to say. The relationship to Mr. Bowyer of the Ichabod Dawks 
(so named by Stetle and Addison) seems to be rendered doubt~ 
fol, if his Father’s mame was Ichabod. ‘Ihe namesake in the 
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Iénazop Dawxs, died Feb, 27, 1730, aged 70. 
Saran, his wife, died June 6, 1737, aged 80. 
Wirriam Bowyer, Sen. died Decem. 27, 1737, aged SO. 
{donors his Wife, Sister to 1. Dawks, died December 20, 
1727, aged 63. 
Wiirtam Bowyer, Jun. died Nov. 18, 1777, aged 77. 
{ares his first Wife, died Oct. 17, 1731, aged i 
Exrzasetn, his second Wife, diedJan. 14,1771, aged70. 


Tm the Chureh also there is a neat marble monu- 
ment erected to his Father's memory and his own, 


Anecdotes. In the MS Volume are some other little rough 
entries of property, copies on hand, &c. W. Burren.” 

{The ‘not will be unraveled, by reading, in vol. I. p. 2, the 
daughter of Thomas Dawks, and sister of Ichabod.] 

Thomas, the Father of Ichabod, was the only Son of an car- 
lier Thomas, who was also a Printer, He was born at Kelmes- 
eote in Oxfordshire, Oct. $, 1636: and admitted at Merchant 
Taylors schoul April 2, 1649. 


«The Children of Tuomas and Anne Dawxs, 
The Place and Time of my dear Children’s Birth. 
1, My first-born, Ichabod, at Westerham in Kent, Sept. 22, 
1661, at almost 12 o'clock at noon. 
[Ichabod married Aug. 3, 1687.] 
@. My son ‘Thomas, on St: Laurence Pountney Hill, March 1, 
1663, between 10 and 11 morn. 
3. My daughter Dorothy, March 6, 1665, nigh 5 in the morn, 
at St. Laurence Poultney's Hill. 
{Dorothy married Oct. 10, 1685.} 
4, My daughter Ann July 24, 1666, between 1} and 12 at 
night, in Seroop’s-court (Ann married Jan. 22, 1693]. 
§. My daughter Jemima, at Low Leyton, in the litte house, 
Feb, 27, 1668, between 3 and 4 in the morn, 
{Jemima married June 23, 1692.] 
%. Adoniah, Low Leyton, the great house, July 1, 1669, about 
Sin the morning. Dead. Died Feb. 7, 1670. 
7. Dorcas, Low Leyton, the great house, about 12 at noon, 
July 17, 1672. [Dorcas married May 5, 1691.) 
8. Deborah, Black Fryers, Feb. 7, 1675, at 2 morn, 
9. My dear William, Black Fryers, April @4, 1677, morning, 
10, Another William ; bora died 
11. Malchiel, Puddle-dock, Dec. 12, almost 5 morn. 


Thetfollowing Notes are by [cHazop Dawks, the person mens 
tioned in Tatler, Nos. 18, 178; and Spectator, No. 457. 

In 1651 my Father, Mr. Thomas Dawks, began to work at 
Printing, at Mr. Du-Gard’s. He was married in Decem- 
ber 1660. 

I Ichabod, born Sept. 22, 1661. 

My grandmother, Mrs. Frances Dawks, died May 1, 1667, at 
Low Leyton. 

My 
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with the following inscription, written by himself 
many years before his death : : 


HUIC MURO AB EXTRA 
_ VICINUS JACET 
GULIELMUS BOWYER, 
TYPOGRAPHUS LONDINENSIS, 
DE CHRISTIANO ET LITERATO ORBE 
BENE MERITUS ; 
AB UTROQUE VICISSIM REMUNERATUS ¢ 
QUIPPE CUNCTIS BONIS ET FORTUNIS SUIS 
SUBITO INCENDIO PENITUS DELETIS, 
MUNIFICENTIA SODALIUM STATIONARIORUM, 
ET OMNIUM BONORUM FAVOR, 
ABREPTAS FACULTATES CERTATIM RESTAURAVERE ¥* j 
TANT HOMINEM VITA INTEGRUM, 
SCELERISQUE PURUM, ESTIMANTES, 
UT INGENIT PREMIO EXUTUM 
REDONARENT MERCEDE VIRTUTIS:! 
VIRIDEM DEPOSUIT SENECTAM, DEC. 27, 
ETATIS 74, 
SALUTIS 1737. 
PATRI, PATRONIS, POSTERISQUE EORUM, 


ANNO 


My dear Grandfather, Mr. Thomas Dawks, died May 11, 1670, 
at Low Layton. . 

In the year 1672 I began to work, with my Father, at Mr. 
Darby's, in Bartholomew Close, 

May 16, 1673, Father and I went to work at Mrs. Maxwell's, 
He was her Overseer. 

Oct. 5, 1673. We went to work at Mrs. Flesher's, 

May, in the year 1674, my Father set up to be a Master, in 
Black Fryars. 

Sister Allport married Oct. 10, 1685. This answers to Dorothy. 


I. Dawks married Aug. 3, 1687, 2... ...0.0,. Ichabod, 
Sister Prudom married May 5, 1691. ......... Dorcas. 
Jemima Baldry married June 23, 1692. ...... See above. 
Anne Bishop married Jan. 22, 1692-3. ......... Ditto. 


Anne Ryland married July 8, 1693. 

* In grateful remembrance of these ample benefactions, the 
elder Mr. Bowycr had several metal cuts engraved, representing 
a Phoenix rising from the flames, with suitable mottges; which 
were used by him, and by his Son, as ornaments.in some of the 
most capital books they printed. See one of these original Taile 
pieces in p, 393, 

v2 IN 
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IN PII ET GRATE ANYMI MONUMENTUM 
PONI CURAVIT FILIUS, 
MORIENS Nov. 18, 1777; 
ANNUM AGENS SEPTUAGESIMUM OCTAYUM. 


Another Epitaph, proposed for Mr. Bowyer, was 
drawn up by the Rev. Edward Clarke: 
« Memorie Sacrum 
Wiinetm: Bowyer, 
Typographorun post Stephanos et Commelinos 
> long? doctissimi : 
Ainguarum Latina, Grece, et Hebraica 
peritissimi : 
aded ut cognovisse videatur 
nature atque orbis alphabetuin. 
Quot et quanta Opera 
ab illius Prelo 
splendide, nitid’, et, quod majus est, 
fide et integritate samma 
tanquam ex equo Trojano 
meri principes exierint ; 
Annales Typographici et nunc et olim 
testati sunt: 
et precipue quod acta diurna 
superioris Camere 
Britannici Parliamenti 
suo Prelo, suze fidei 
honorifich commissa fuerant. 
Hue Typographo debentur : 
sed quod se semper it, 
- ut virum decuit honestissimum, 
aunicissimum et pium, 
in sui ipsius et familie decu:, 
majorem laudem cedet. 
Tanti Typographi et Hominis Menorie 
Meerens inscripsit Saxun 
olim Familiaris, 
et nune Amicus. 
Obiit 18 die Novembris, 
annum agens septuagesiInum octavum, 
#Ere Christiane 1777.” 


A bust of him is placed in Stationers Hall; with 


a good portrait of his Father, and another of his 
Patron, Mr. Nelson. ; 

A brass plate under the bust is thus inseribed, in 
his own words, in conformity to a wish he had many 
years before communicated to his-Partner; 
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“ To the united munificence of 
THE COMPANY OF STATIONERS, 
and other numerous Benefactors : 
who, 
when a calamitous Fire, Jan. 30, 1712-13, 
had in one night destroyed the effects ‘ 
of Wittram Bowyer, Printer, 
repaired the joss with unparalleled humanity : 
Wiwtray, his only surviving Son, 
being continued Psinter of the Votes of the House of Commons, 
by his father’s merits, 
and the indulgence of three Honourable Speakers ; A 
and appointed ty print the Journals of the House of Lords, 
at near LXX years of age, 
hy the patronage of a noble Peer *; 
struggling with a debt of gratitude which could not be repaid +, 
left this Tablet to suggest 
what worn-out Nature could not express. 


EX VOTO PATRONI GPTIM{ AMICISSIMI 
PONI LUBENTER CURAVIT CLIENS DEVINCTUS 
3. NICHOLS, MDCCLXXYIII.” 


’ 


* The Earl of Marchmont ; sec vol. IT. p. 614. vol. II. p. 41, 
+ After this line Mr. Bowyer had originally written as follows: 
“ With an attachment to Literature which could not be indulged; 
with delusive hopes from a College interest or reputation; 
experienced the conflicts of two opposite passions, resignation 
and ambition.” 
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Early in 1778, on the suggestion of Mr. Pegge *, 
some short Biographical Memoirs of Mr. Bowyer, 
the “little brochure” of 52 pages mentioned by 
Mr. Cole-++, was printed as a present to his parti- 


' * «Dear Sir, Whittington, Nov. 24, 1777. 
“Tam truly sorry for the death of my old friend Mr. Bowyer ; 
though, in regard to him, I presume it may be rather an happy 
event. I doubt you are too full of business to give us some 
Memorials concerning him and his Father, both eminent in 
theiy way; but, as this last Gentleman was an excellent Scholar, 
engaged in much business and very considerable Publications, 
and extended his life to a long stretch, a sketch of his Life would 
he highly acceptable to the publick.—You, I apprehend, are 
now sole at his press.—I am much obliged to you for your share 
of trouble about my Archwologia, which 1 have just now re- 
ceived; and 1 thank you much for your kind present of the 
copies of my Paper on St. George. —1 pray God send you+the 
enjoyment of better health, and am, Sir, your truly atfectio- 
nate, and most obliged servant, Sam. Preece.” 


+ See vol. I. p.565.—Of this pamphlet only 20 copies were 
rinted; one of which was sent to St. John’s College, Cam~ 
ridge, and the others to particular Friends of Mr. Bowyer, 

Some of them are accounted for by the following notes : 

“« Sept. &, 1778. Dr. Ducarel thanks Mr. Nichols for his 
kind present of two of Mr. Bowyer’s Lives (wishes to know 
whether Mr. Tutet might be favoured with one) will put the 
other in the Lambeth Library as soon as the Archbishop comes 
to town.” —“ Sir John Pringle returns Mr, Nichols many thanks 
for his late publication, which he was so goo as to make a 
present of to him. Sir John Pringle wishes that Mr. Nichols 
may to the end of his life find all his friends as grateful to him 
as he has been to his benefactor; and that, when he has finished 
his course, his heirs may be as studious to do justice to his me- 
mory, as he has been to honour Mr. Bowyer's. Pall Mall, Sept. 
10, 1778.’ Sept. 11. “ Mr. Tutet presents his compliments and 
thanks to Mr. Nichols for his kind present of the Anecdotes of 
Mr. Bowy'er. The plague and distraction of a house full of work- 
men has prevented Mr. Tutet from returning sooner his thanks.” 
—* Sept. 11. Tam much obliged to Mr. Nichols for his Me- 
mois of Mr. Bowyer; and only wish he had such materials for 
those of Mr. Clarke and Mr. Markland. R. Govern.” —‘ lam 
ordered by the Standing Committee of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, to signify to you, that they have received the present 
of a pamphiet, intituled ‘Anecdotes Biographical and Literary of 
the late Mr. William Bowyer, Printer,’ which you were pleased 

lately 
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cular friends ; and, at the request of my friend Mr. 
David Henry, with whom I had in that year be-* 
come an associate in the management of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, the Article was there given at large, 
in vol. XLVII. pp. 409 & seqq. 

In March 1782 (as has been noticed in p. 113) a 
new and enlarged Edition was published, im quarto, 
of Mr. Bowyer’s “Conjectures * on the New} Testa- 


Jately to make them, and to return you their thanks for the 
same, Jos.Pranva, Secretary. British Museum, Sept. 11,1778.” 
—< Mr. Astle’s best compliments attend Mr. Nichols, and the 
Charters, &c. relating to the Abbey of Bec, are very much at his 
service. Mr. Astle finds only part of a Seat of Bec. Mr. Astle 
fs truly obliged to Mr. Nichols for his Anecdotes relating te the 
late. Mr. Bowyer. Sept. 25." —“ I am obliged to you for your civi- 
lity in sending me Dr. King’s Works and Mr. Bowyer's Memoirs; 
which have given me much amusement, If, at any time here- 
after, it comes within my sphere to assist you in any undertak~ 
ing, I shall do it with great pleasure ; and am, Sir, your most 
humble servant, Joun Braptex. Lincoln, Jan. 31, 1779." — 
“ Harley-street, Feb.11,1779. If{ bad known to whom I was 
obliged for the anonymous Memoirs of Mr. Bowyer’s Life, I 
should have returned more early acknowledgments to you for 
that favour. I was much pleased, in the perusal, to sce the 
literary merit of your Friend pointed out by such respectable tes- 
timonies, from those who were of no small fame in the Repub 
lick of Letters; amongst whom every line of Mr, Clarke's wilt 
please a reader, whilst it does honour to his subject. His Will 
shews how much he wished to improve the press by the abilities 
of the persons to be employed in it; and I am glad to find that 
worthy objects have been found to receive the benefit of his ap- 
pointment. I doubt not of your endeavours to keep up the cre- 
«dit of his house and business; and am, Sir, Your very humble 
servant, Jer. MiLves.” 

* ‘Phe “ Conjectures” had been translated into the German 
language, and re-printed, by John Christopher Frederick Schulz, 
Protessor of Divinity, of the Oriental and Greek Languages, and 
Antiquities, Leipsie, 1774, 8vo. 

A Fourth Edition of the “ Conjectures” will be published early 
in 1812, corrected; enriched with some valuable additions by 
Bishop Barrington, Dr. Owen, Mr. Stephen Weston, Professor 
Sehulz, &e. &e. ; 

+ ©Conjectural criticism, particularly when it is exercised om 
the Sacred Writings, is peculiarly delieate and hazardous. Ht 
vequires great sagacity and great caution. Of blind and bold . 
adventur ¢ list is numerous :—of those whose vanity tempted 
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ment ;” and in the middle of that year the “little 
brochure” had extended itself into a large and 
closely printed quarto volume; the reception of 
which by the publick at large, and the liberal cri- 
ticism * it received, have encouraged the Author to 


new; ot, of those whose bigoted attachment to some darling 
system hath given every conjecture, that tended to support it, 
the credit of truth. This Publication presents us with many 
of each class. We have Arians conjecturing in spite of the Tri- 
nity; and the Socinian in bold defiance of the Atonement. We 
have Athanasians making reprisals on the one, and Calvinists on 
the other; while the Infidel, standing aloof from the dubious 
strife, is indifferent who wins, so long as Religion loses the 
day! That there should be much futile criticism, and many 
idle and improbable conjectures, in so large a Work as the pre- 
sent, is not to be wondered at. However, the wonder would 
have been greater if, from so learned a Collector, the curious 
Reader had not met with an ample recompence. Of the first 
edition of this valuable work we gave some account at its 
original publication. .... "——« We observed in the beginning of 
this Article, that conjectural criticism is too hazardous to be ven- 
tured on without great caution, and without a distinguished 
share of natural acuteness and acquired knowledge. Infidels will 
avail themselves of this licence, when rashly exercised by Critics 
and Commentators on the Sacred Scriptures ; and will question 
the whole from the freedom taken with a part. It is difficult to 
draw the line between a blind and bigoted attachment to the 
present state of the Greek text, and a temerarious and wanton 
departure from it. It betrays weakness to a high degree, to 
object to every emendation, however wel} authenticated by an- 
‘tient MSS. or anticnt versions ; and, on the other hand, when a 
person, without such authorities, alters the sacred test at plea- 
sure, to serve a system, or to get rid of a difficulty, he betyays 
an irreverence for the Divine Oracles ; and, instead of removing, 
only increases the cavils of infidelity, and gives some colour to 
the cautionary pleas of Popery. Nevertheless, Mr. Bowyer's 
Work, particularly in the present very improved edition of it, hath 
its utility in mary respects :. for, on the whole, it may be consi- 
dered as a very valuable repository of hints for emendation and 
illustration, which the judicious student of the New Testament 
may avail himself of, arui derive improvement and infomation 
from; and in this view it meri(s our recommendation.* 
Monthly Review, vol. LXV. p. \1S—123. 

* Dr. Johnson's opinion of the Work may be scen in vol. II. 
p..552; and Mr. Reed’s in vol. fl. p. 228, 

Mr. D'Isréeli, in one of his earliest publications, observes, 
“Mr. Nichols, in his Life of Power, has made a most valuable 
accession’ o£contemporary ancedoic.” 

My. Maty, in the First Volume of his « New Review,” thus 

mentions 
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continue, from time to time, the pleasing task. of 
enlargement, and, he hopes, improvement. 


mentions the “ Anecdotes :” “ Frobenius scattering flowers over 
the grave of Aldus, and taking the opportunity at the same time 
of paying litcrary honours to Erasmus, and the Worthies who 
made his learned press sweat under them ; —in plainer words, 
an account of a very distinguished and very worthy Printer, 
who repaid Literature what he had received from it, by that 
clause in his Will which makes provision for the maintenance 
of a learned Compositor of the press. Together with the ac- 
count are given Anecdotes, some longer, some shorter, of the 
Writers who printed at Mr. Bowyer's press : the Warburtons, 
the Sherlocks, the Marklands, the Jortins, the Taylors, the De 
Missys, the Gales, the Stukcleys, &e. &e, &e. The use of this 
Work, which will grow more precious the older it grows, is, 
that several memorials of Works and Authors will hereby be 
preserved, which otherwise would have sunk in oblivion ; and 
that even he who has not time enough to consult the whole 
may at any time satisfy himself of a literary date, or controverted 
fact, by recurring to the Index, which will easily lead him to 
what he wants.” . 

The Rev. John Duncombe, in the Gentleman's Magazine, ob- 
serves, “A vast, an accunulated debt of gratitude, a rare produc- 
tion in this degenerate age, has produced this bulky volume, which, 
if it be not more the history of Mr. Bowyer than of his Literary 
Contemporaries, is certainly a collection of many valuable Anec- 
dotes, illustrating the State of Literature among us for 80 years. 
‘The Compiler (which is no mean praise) unites the characters of 
Author, Historian, Biographer, Antiqnary, Critic, and Printer— 
a very Frobenius, Aldus, Stephens; and, to speak more like an 
Englishman, the Caxton, W. de Worde, and Pinson, of the 
eighteenth centtuy; a grateful scholar and « worthy successor 
of W. Bowyer... ..../ After having announced this very singular 
publication, we purposely withheld both commendation and 
extract, lest they might have been supposed to arise from par- 
tiality to a literary Coadjutor: but the concurring voice of every 
respectable Reviewer coinciding with our opinion, @ longer 
silence would be unjust. ‘To trace the progress by which the 
volume has grown to its present bulk, would be an amusing 
enquiry. Our readers may recollect the outlines of it in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1778: and four years have since been 
employed on it at the press, in which period many ‘new and 
unexpected informations’ have added to the store, and furnished 
Mr. Nichols with an equitable excuse for occasional anachro- 
nisms. The perpetual enquiries of our Correspondents after 

- anecdotes of eminent writers may be fairly mentioned as a-proof 
of the utility of such a book as that before us, as well as of the 
cn eas meen information. Let 
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‘In 1783, Mr. Nichols had the satisfaction of pre- 
senting to the publick (what Mr. Bowyer had long 


ings have delighted him, with whom he has ever been acquainted, 
but of whom no life has hitherto been written, Let him minute 
down the result of his recollection ; and he will immediately 
perceive how deficient the narrative will appear in facts and 
dates. He may apply to some common acquaintance, who will 
add a single circumstance; a second will suggest that an en- 
quiry of some third person, who lives, perhaps, at the extremity 
of the kingdom, may lead to information. Here some light ap. 
pears to dawn; but, when an answer comes, the distant corre- - 
spondent recollects nothing with certainty; and is perhaps of- 
fended at being troubled with what he considers as an imperti- 
nent enquirv. After much difficulty, the Biographer learns 
where the deceased Author was buried, and dispatches a request 
to the ininister of the parish, for the date of his interment, and 
a copy of the monumental inscription, When this can be ob- 
tained, it is a great acquisition. But now the labour of re. 
search begins again. Discovering by the epitaph, that the man 
of eminence was born in such a town, and was educated at such 
a college, recourse must be had to the place of his nativity, for 
the history of his birth, family, and early habits; and to Oxford 
or Cambridge, for the dates of his admission, his degrees, &e. ; 
when a new enquiry arises, after ceclesiastical or civil prefer- 
ments; and another, more useful, ‘but not quite so difficult, 
after the various books he has published. This is not an ima- 
ginary process. By such kind of laborious perseverance only 
can a work like the ‘ Anecdotes of Mr. Bowyer’ be compiled, 
And. we wish any gentleman, who nay doubt this assertion, to 
uy the experiment with some of the lives that have been en- 
quired after in our Magazine; for example, with that of Mr, 
Martin, the celebrated Optician and Lecturer, whom every body 
knew, who has published an infinity of curious treatises, and 
who died so lately as within the present year” [1782] 

Should these be suspected to have been somewhat biassed by 
friendship, let us turn to the remarks of other Critics, to whom 
Iwas then an utter stranger, A Writer in the « Critical Review," 
(the Rev. Joseph Robertson, as E afterwards accidentally disco- 
vered), says, “We have now before us a Work of a singular 
kind, the Memoirs of an eminent Printer, accompanied with 
a biographical account of almost all the learned men who 
were connected with him, either by friendship, or the casual 
intercourse of business in his profession. In the Text, the 
Compiler has chictly confined himself to the Life of Mr. Bow- 
yer, anda chronological detail of the Works of others, which 
he printed. In the Notes, he has inserted all the authentic 
Anecdotes, which could be collected by a long, diligent, and 
expensive enquiry, relative to everv anthor, and ever prea ct 
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wished to see accomplished) a handsome volume in 
quarto, under the title of “ Novum Testamentum 


narrative.” —On the passage relating to Layer’s head (vol. V. 
p.497) Mr. Robertson remarks, “ Imagine this venerable Anti+ 
quary and his companion awaking out of their slumber, how 
would the former be amazed and mortified on his perceiving, 
that he had been taking to-his bosom, not the head of a coun- 
sellor, but the worthless pate of some strolliny mendicant, some 
footpad, or some stiperannuated harlot! “TI is a memorahle 
story of the same kind, relating to the bones of Livy. In the 
year 1413, the citizens of Padua, in digging for the foundation 
of a chapel, found a sort of coffin, on which was inscribed, 
«'T, Livius,” &c, The whole city, imagining that it contained the 
remains of the cclebrated Historian of that naine, was, on this 
event, a scene of universal exultation; and these supposed illus- 
trious relicks were yemoved with great pomp and solemnity to 
the most conspicuous and honourable situation in the city, 
where a statue was erected to the memory of Livy, with a suit- 
able inscription. In 1451, Alphonsus V. king of Arragon, hear- 
ing of this wonderful discovery, employed an ambassador to 
request that the Magistrates of Padua would send him, upon 
any terms, the bone of that arm with which their famous.coun- 
tryman had written his history. Upon obtaining this favour, he 
caused the bone to be conveyed to Naples with the greatest 
ceremony, and preserved as a most valuable relick. But many 
years afterwards the celebrated Gudius, on an accurate examina- 
tion of the ‘inscription which was originally placed over the 
body, incontestably demonstrated, that the bones which had 
been preserved with so much veneration, -were nothing more 
than the remains of one Halys, who had been a slave, and on 
receiving his freedom, had, as usual, annexed to his own the 
name of his master, T, Livius, which had belonged to many 
persons at Padua, besides the celebrated Historian. Yet, not- 
withstanding the detection of this gross mistake, several ma- 
dern writers have gravely told us, that the bones of Livy were 
discovered at Padua in the year L418! Such deceptions should 
put Antiquaries on their guard against a weak and ridiculous cre- 
dulity ..... ‘The limits of our Review oblige us to conclude 
this Article, though we could extend it much farther with plea- 
sure to ourselves and advantage to our readers; for it is but 
justice to the accurate and ingenious Author to declare, that 
this Work contains a copious treasure of biographical informa- 
tion; and may be said to form a valuable history of the progress 
and advancement of Literature in this kingdom, from the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century to the end of the year 1777," 
The Compiler of the article on “ Domestic Literature” in the 
« New Annual Register for 1782," p. 328, says, “ The lovers 
and the writers of Biography are under no small obligatio Mr, 
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Gracum, ad fidem Grecorum soliim Codicum MSS. 
€xpressum, adstipulanté Joanne Jacobo Wetstenio; 


work, besides giving a full account of Mr. Bowyer, contains the 
lives of nearly all the men of Literature who have flourished dur- 
ing the present century. It is, in fact, the History of Learning 
for a period of move than seventy years. So large a body of 
biographical materials hath not been collected together for a 
long time. Mr. Nichols may be considered as the Anthony 
Wood of the age, but not in petulance and bigotry. It is only 
in the excellencies of Wood that the resemblance holds: in 
diligence of collection, and in an ardent zeal to perpetuate the 
memory of our English writers.” 
To this hour I know not the Author of the following critique: 
“ «The life of a private Tradesman, however distinguished as 
a Scholar, cannot be expected to abound with adventure. Our 
industrious Biogtapher is fully aware of the objections that may 
be made to his undertaking, from the want of curious and im- 
portant incidents in the life of a man of so retired a character ; 
and acknowledges that the Ancedotes of Mr. Bowyer are few, 
when compare to the any that are introduced of his learned 
Friends. Without the latter, the former would have afforded 
little information, and less entertainment, as the Anecdotes 
which more iminediately respect Mr. Bowyer consist chiefly of 
details relating to the trade of publication, which are calculated 
to afford amusement but to a very small class of readers. « The 
principal figure of the piece stands, however, “every where fore- 
most on the canvass; and the other persons, of whom anecdotes 
are occasionally introduced, were connected with him by the 
ties of friendship or of business.’ In this view the work before 
us acquires some degree of consequence ; is curious and amus- 
ing: and contains a vast store of literary and biographical in- 
formation ...... From this immense storehouse we are at a loss 
what to make choice of for the amusement and iaformation of 
our Readers. We have anecdotes on ancedotes: for it is the 
disposition of the indefatigable Compiler of these Memoirs rather 
to give too much than too little; and, to gratify a hungry hunter 
of Biography with all the sport he can desire, starts more game 
than a person less keen in the chace hath any inclination to 
pursue, or any appetite to partake of. Amidst a multitude of 
curious and original papers relating to the Literature of the 
Fightcenth Century, we are presented with Anecdotes of some of 
the most distinguished Authors who have figured in it :—the 
bare recital of whose names would fill many pages of our Re- 
view .... Mr. Nichols's resources have been very numerous, and 
very respectable. He tells us, that he had once an intention of. 
giving an alphabetical List of all the Friends who have afforded 
him assistance in this claborate undertaking; but, says he, ‘ they 
are now so numerous, that to name them would certainly be consi- 
dered as ostentation ; and to some of them (to Sir John Pringle, 
Dr. Richardson, Dr. Fothergil, and Mr. Costard) those eee 
woul 
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juxta Sectiones Jo. Alberti Bengelii divisum ;‘et nova 
Interpunctione sepiisillustratium. Lditio secunda. 
would come too late, which to the surviving Contributors arg 
nevertheless very cordially paid.’ Some anachronisms have un- 
avoidably arisen from the Work’s having been so long passing 
through the press. Many of them, however, are corrected in 
an Appendix, which is exceedingly copious, and abounds with 
fresh stores of literary information and entertainment; and in 
which the Author chooses rathcr to appear triflingly minute, 
than to suffer articles to remain which it was in his power to 
correct or improve. From the: multifarious matter which lies 
before us, we will select, for the amusement of our Readers, the 
account given of that’ truly great Scholar, and original Writer, 
Dr, Warburton, the late Bishop of Gloucester.” — In a subse- 
quent number the Reviewer thus proceeds: ‘ Having given a 
brief view of the rhaterials of which this elaborate work 3s come - 
posed, and of the various kinds of entertainment and informa 
tion which it will afford to the curious and inquisitive Reader, 
we now proceed to the specimens of Literary History promised 
in our last. The first of these specimens is the account here 
iven of that very eminent writer, the late Bishop Warburton 
frhich is accordingly given} —“ We are informed by Mr. Nichols, 
that a complete and elegant Edition of this. learned Prelate’s 
Writings is intended for the-Publick, by his all-aecomplished 
friend, the Bishop of Worcester. A tribute due to such distin- 
guished merit: and we doubt not but that it will be discharged 
in a manner every way worthy of the memory of one great Pre- 
late, and the abilities of another. Nor is this only the tribute 
of justice to leatning, but of gratitude to friendship—We shall 
conclude our extracts of this Work with the account which the 
Editor hath given us of two persons of far different fame ; viz. 
William Lauder and Auditor Benson—both of them Editors of 
Johnston the old Scotch Physician’s Latin Version of David's 
Psalms: the former immortalized by his own infamy, and the 
Jatter by Pope's Dunciad.”” —‘ The Author is entitled to the 
thanks of the curious for the pains he takes to gratify them in 
roatters which lie out of the reach of common instruction; and 
we wish him success and encouragement in his future enquiries 
and pursuits.” Monthly Review, 1782, vol. LXVIL pp. 270—339. 


I shall subjoin a short Letter or two from Mr. Walpole : 

“ April .. 178%. As it is said to be so much desired, the Au- 
thor consents to let the whole of the Letter onChatterton be printed 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine ; but not in a separate pamphlet.” 

«© Sir, Berkeley-square, June 19, 1782. 

(This was Mr. Walpole’s Letfer on Chatterton; originally 
printed at Strawberry Hill. See it in Gent, Mag. vol. LIL. pp. 
189. 247. 300. 347.) ‘ 

« Just this moment, on opening your fifth volume of Miscel- 
laneous Poems, I find the Translation of Cato’s Speech into 
Latin, attributed (by common fame) to Bishop Atterbury. I 

- can 
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Londini,Cura,Typis,et SumptibusJohannis Nichols.” 

“ Reverendo doctissimoque Viro, Henrico Owen} 
S. T. P. hanc Editionem, ipsius auxilio concinna- 
tam, Amicitize & Gratitudinis ergé, dat, dicat, dedi- 
catque J. Nichols.” 

In the same year was published, a small pamph- 
let, intituled, “An Apology for Mr. Hooke’s Ob- 
servations concerning the Roman Senate’; with 
an Index to the Observations *; by Mr. Bowyer.” 

In 1785, a quarto volume was published, under 
the title of “ Miscellaneous Tracts, by the late Wil- 
liam Bowyer, Printer, F.S. A. and several of his 
learned Friends ; including Letters on Literary Sub- 
jects, by Mr. Markland, Mr. Clarke, &c. &c. Col- 

ected and illustrated with occasional Notes, by John 
Nichols, Printer, F.S. A. Edinb. 1785+. 


can most positively assure you, that that Translation was the 
work of Dr. Henry Bland, afterwards Head-master of Eton 
School, Provost of the College there, and Dean of Durham. I 
have more than once heard my father Sir Robert Walpole say, 
that it was he himself who gave that Translation to Mr. Addison, 
who was extremely surprized at the fidelity and beauty of it. It 
may be worth while, Sir, on some future occasion, to mention 
this fact in some one of your valuable and curious publications. 

Yam, Sir, with great regard, Hor. Watpore.” 

« June 30, “ Mr. Walpole is much obliged to Mr. Nichols. for 
the prints, and will beg another of Mr. Bowyer for his Collection 
of Heads, as he shall put the one he has received to Mr. Bowyer's 
ae Mr. Walpole has no objection to being named for the anec- 
dote of Dr. Bland’s translation, as it is right to authenticate it.” 

“« Strawberry Hill, Aug. 18, 1782. 

“ Mr. Walpole is extremely obliged to Mr. Nichols for the 
books and prints; and begs, when he sees Mr. .Gough, to thank 
him for his obliging present of Mr. Brown's tract.” 

' * “Nichols, Typographus Anglus, successor celeberrimi Bow- 
yeri, cui neque artis peritid neque doctrind & diligentiA impar 
est, edidit Bowyeri Apologiam Opmionum Hookii quoad Senatum 
Romanum, & Aneedota Literaria de Bowyero.” Annales Lite- 
earii, Helmstad, by Bruns, June 1783, p. 571. 

+ “ Little is necessary to be said to introduce a Collection of 
Miscellanies which claim for their author the last ef learned 
Printers. The Publick have been. sufficiently apprized. of Mr. 
Bowyer's early attention to every department of Literature, and 
to every book which came under his Father's or his own press, 
while finishing a learned education at the University, and while 
applying the store of knowledge there treasured up, to improve 
the classic authors which he printed, or to criticize those cae 

ished 
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‘To perpetuate, as far as these pages may éxtend, 
the well-earned fame of the most learned Printer 
of his age, these remaining testimonies of Mr. Bowe 
yer’s industry and abilities are selected by J. Nichols; 
im grateful remembrance of an early friend and gene- 
rous benefactor *. Hic Cestus Artemque reponit.” 


lished by his friends. Mr. Bowyer’s Life is the best illustration 
of his Miscellanies ; and the Editor of them thinks he could not 
do him greater credit than in leaving him to speak for himself in 
the various forms of Author, Commentator, Critic, and Cor- 
respondent, on and with some of the first Literati of his age. 
His Commentary on the New ‘l'estament is a copious memorial 
of his critical talents ; and though it needs not to be set off by 
any lesser work. we trust the loose notes, from the margins of 
his interleaved Classics, will not be deemed unworthy to follow 
H Serer ¥f the publication of marginal notes on books stand in 
need of any apology, the Editor cannot make a better than by’ 
referring to those multifarious and learned notes whieh com; 
the two volumes of ‘“ Miscellaneous Observations,” by Dr. Jor= 
tin and his friends. Let it not be supposed, however, though this 
volume is professedly a collection of fragments—that it contains 
the gleanings of Mr. Bowyer's library. An ample harvest yet 
remains on the margins of many of his books, which, though 
they may be too minute perhaps for extraction in the present 
mode, would be of no small utility to future Editors ; and they 
shall be communicated to any gentleman who may in future be 
engaged in the task of publication. Were even the several indexes 
which Mr. Bowyer drew up to various books for his own use pro- 
per subjects for detached or collective publication, the Editor is 
persuaded he should obtain the thanks of the most superficial, as 
well as of the most attentive Reader. How many books would 
be benefited by an index made out by such an hand, which 
would at once be a glossary, a syllabus, and a table of corret- 
tions! Nor was our learned Printer so devoted to the ancient 
Classics as not to pay a proper regard to those of his own coun- 
try. But, after all, should this tribute of private gratitude be 
deemed uninteresting to the literary publick, the Editor, while he 
indulges his own feelings, will not regret that he has introduced 
to the workt the correspondence with Mr. Bowyer’s friends, and 
such illustrious names in the Republick of Letters as close this 
volume, and form at least a third part of it.” Preface, pp. vii. ix. 
* * Perhaps the grateful remembrance of his early Patron 
and liberal Benefactor may have too much biassed the judgment 
of Mr. Nichols in behalf of some pieces in this collection, which 
in our opinion are unworthy of a liberal mind or an enlightened 
understanding. But, says the Editor, after Garrick (who also 
spoke of the “ god of his idolatry”), 
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The Volume is thus inseribed : ; 

“ To Richard Gough, Esq. these remains of Mr. 
Bowyer, whom he valued as a friend, and- respected 
as a scholar, are inscribed by the Editor, in acknow- 
ledgement of many literary favours conferred on his. 
predecessor and himself.” 


The motive does honour to his feelings ; and if we had no praise 
to bestow on this collection, we should have sufficient reason to 
commend the principle that gave birth to it. These Tracts are 
the production of the late learned Mr. Bowyer and his Friends ; 
particularly of Gale, Clarke, and Markland: extracts from the 
correspondence with the two last form a considerable part of 
the volume, Of the learning and abilities of Mr. Bowyer, the 
Publick have had frequent and ample proofs, in his various produc- 
tions, which have illustrated and adorned almost every depart- 
ment of Literature, The materials of the present volume (though 
of unequal merit and importance) would confirm the received 
opinion of hys talents and erudition, if the fame of Mr. Bowyer 
stood in need of any additional confirmation. Many of the 
articles in this Miscellany seem to’ have been written amidst the 
haste and fatigue of his profession; and that which in others 
would have been the result of laborious study, was nothing more 
than a relaxation to his vigorous and well-furnished mind. His 
Remarks on Kennett's Roman Antiquities; Bladen’s translation of 
Cesar; on the Roman history, commerce, and coin; and the 
Notes on Middlcton’s Life of Cicero, display his accurate know- 
ledge of Roman learning and customs. Various errors and mis- 
takes in the last celebrated work are ‘pointed out and corrected : 
-~these, and indeed the greater part of his criticisms, are written 
with so much candour and moderation, that, while his learning 
and abilities command our resject, his urbanity and benevolence 
conciliate our esteem. This liberal conduct of the learned 
Printer is particularly deserving of praise, when we consider 
that few—very few examples of it were afforded him by his con- 
temporaries, who took the lead in criticism and controversy :— 
that he Hved when the Republick of Letters was disgraced by the 
strife of literary gladiators; and when the contest concerning 
‘the Epistles of Phalaris had been agitated with all the powers of 
ridicule, invective, and slander. The Publick are indebted to the 
care and gratitude of Mr. Nichols for this collection of the 
remains of his early Friend, whom he styles, in a short and sen- 
sible Preface, ‘ the. last of learned Printers.” The accuracy, 
however, of the present publication, and the other labours of 
our Editor, bear respectable testimony that at least the love of 
learning, and a desire to promote its interest, is not yet extin- 
guished among the Printers of this Country.” M. Review, vot. 
LXXIV. pp. 167175. , 
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ESSAYS ann ILLUSTRATIONS: 





No. I. - 
REV. CESAR DE-MISSY. 


Cesar De-Missy, born at Berlin, June 2, 1703, 
was eldest son of Charles De-Missy, merchant at 
Berlin, native of the province of Saintonge, by his 
wife Susanna Godeffroy, grand-daughter of John 
Godeftroy, esq. Lord of Richal, who was mayor 
and captain general of the government of Rochelle, 
when besieged by Lewis XIII. He studied first at 
the French college at Berlin, and from thence 
removed to the University of Francfort on the Oder*. 


* This article is formed out of a communication which I re- 

ceived in 1782, with the following letter : 
« Str, Jan329, 1782. 

“Mr. Woide having informed fe that you wished for some 
biographical account of my worthy and ever regretted husband, 
I thought that which was published about four years ago at Ber- 
lin might not be unacceptable, and the more as the foreign 
publications find their way with great difficulty to London: 
therefore (having only one copy of the printed sheets, which a 
Relation sent me at the time by the post) I have transcribed it 
for you. You have, Sir, my free consent to print the whole, or 
any part thereof, either in its present language, or in English, 
if you see any impropriety in inserting French in your work: and . 
if you should desire to know any thing mor, relative to Mr. De 
Missy, whatever intelligence may be in my powcr, I shall very 
willingly impart.—I return you my hearty and most grateful 
acknowledgments for your kind attention to my dear Mr. De 
Missy's memory ; and join my thanks with those of the publick, 
for the solicitude you have more than once shewn to preserve 
from oblivion names which deserve to be remembered with ese 
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He was examined for the degree of Candidat * at 
Berlin, and his letters of reception were dated 1725: 
but, by a kind of ecclesiastical tyranny, the candi- 
‘dates for the ministry were obliged to sign an act of 
orthodoxy peculiar to the Prussian dominions ; 
which certain scruples entertained by Mr. De-Missy 
and Mr. Franc, another candidate, who had been 
examined and received with him, not permitting 
them to do without reserve, it was eleven months -- 
before they could obtain their letters, at the end of 
which time they were allowed to sign with every 
restriction they could wish. To avoid the <ncon- 
venience of this act which. ministers were then 
obliged to sign also when they were called on to 
serve a church, notwithstanding some eminent mi- 
nisters at that time at Berlin had never signed, Mr. 
De-Missy resolved to quit the country ;-and, after 
having preached about tive years in different towns of 
the United Provinces, from whence, as well as from 
Berlin, he brought the most flattering testimonies of 
approbation and esteem, he was invited to London 
in’ 1731, and ordained to serve the French Chapel 
in the Savoy; and in 1762 he was named by the 
Bishop of London to succeed Mr: Serces as one of 
the. French chaplains to his Majesty in his Chapel 
at St. James's, a preterment which he held for many 
years. Several little poetical pieces, some of which 
have been set to musick, essays both in sacred 
and profane literature, epitomes of books, memoirs, 
dissertations, &c. &c. by Mr. De-Missy, with his 


* Candidat is the title given at Berlin to such gentlemen as, 
after examination, are acknowledged capable of the holy ministry, 
but have not yet any living or ecclesiastical preferment. 

_ - + This time was paseed in examinattons and altercations ; and 
the affair probably would not have terminated as it did, had it not 
been for the death of a prime minister, who was uncommonly 
strenuous for the act, which was peculiafly distressing to delicate 
eonsciences, even though orthodux. There yet exists (in some 
copies of letters written at the time) a full account of this petty. 
persecution, which is curious eneugh, but perhaps not an object 
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initials C.D. M. or some assumed name; and 
frequently anonymous, appeared. in different col- 
lections and periodical journals in Holland, France, 
and England, from: 1721. He seldom published 
any thing except oecasionally, or in consequence of 
certain unforeseen engagements, or the import»nity 
of friends. Such was a little piece printed in March 
1722, on the recovery of Lewis - composed by 
the author while at college at the solicitation of 
his music-master; some pieces in the “Mercure dé 
France,” and Mr. Jordan’s “ Recueil de Literature, 
de Philosophie, et d'Histoire, 1730 ;” the verses to 
Voltaire in Jordan’s “ Voyage Literaire, fait en 
1733,” printed in 1735; the Addresses to the 
Queen of England and the Princess of Wales, 
printed in the Dutch Gazette, 1736; the four 
poetical pieces in the French Translation of Panrela; 
1741, and some in the “ Bibliotheque Britannique,” 
and thé “Mapaziir Francois de Londres ;” a Greek 
epigram, with'a translation and letters relating to it, 
in the Public Advertiser, May 31, June 4, 15, $1, 
1763.. In 1725, at the invitation of Mess. De 
Beausobre, he wrote a little poem on the tragical 
affair at Thorn *, which, after having been printed 
by their order in Holland, with their translation of 
Jablonski’s Thorn affligée,” was suppressed without 
their knowledge before the book was published. 
The same year he transcribed and translated, for the 
elder De Beausobre, some old MS German letters 
for his History of the Reformation in Germany, 
which still remains in MS. probably because no 
bookseller (notwithstanding the author’s reputation) 
has been found willing fo engage in it on liberal 
terms. R 

In 1728 or 1729, being at Amsterdam, he assisted 
his friend Mr. De Chevriere in his History of Eng- 
land. Among other authors who are indebted to him 


* The persecution there of the Protestants was, at the time, 

thought so remarkable, ‘that it was said to have been foretold in 

the Revelatigns, : 
x2 were, 
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were, Professor Wetstein in his splendid edition of 
the Greek Testament *; Dr. Jortin, in his Life of 
Erasmus‘; Mr. Bowyer and the ‘Writer of these 
Anecdotes, in “ ‘Two Essays on the Origin of Print- 
ing, 1774,” and the new edition with additions, 1776; 
throughout the Appendix to which many of his va~ 
luable remarks are scattered. 

In 1728 a bookseller at Amsterdam proposed 
to him to undertake a quarto volume, to connect the 
History of the Councils by Lenfant and Father 
Paul; but from this he excused himself, and re- 
commended Mr. De Beausobre, senior, whose criti- 
cal Essay on the History of Manicheism was the 
fruit of this negotiation. ee 

In 1735 Mr. De-Missy was appointed to preach 
in the French church, called the Patente, in Soho, 
on the Anniversary of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (for a pastor of that church, who a month 
before had broke his leg); and he was requested to 
pom a sermon, which is now out of print, but, 

as passed through several editions, the best of which 
is that of 1751 f. 

Among Dr. Birch’s MSS. isa letter, in French, 
from Mr. De-Missy, in 1736, recommending his 
Brother to some employment in one of the Medi- 
terranean Islands. 

Some Criticks have very bitterly reproached 
him for a little quarto piece, intituled, “ Remarques 
dé Pierre le Motteux sur Rabelais, traduites li- 
brement de l’Anglois par C. D. M. et accom- 
pee de diverses Observations du Traducteur. 

dition revue, &c. 4 Londres, 1740,” or rather 1741; 
in which work he engaged from motives of pure 
friendship and honour, of which he had no more 


* See Tom. Fp. 46. n. 12. p, 50, n. 44. p. 53, n. 69. p, 58. 2. 
106. Tom. IL. p. 271. 
- +See Vol. Lf. pp. 26. $9. 414. 

+ Concerning the first, see Biblioth. Brit. Tom. VII. where is 
also a Dissertation on the 137th Psalm, whence the text is taken ; 
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reason to be ashamed than of the work itself *. In 
the “Bibliotheque Britannique” are several other 
pieces by Mr. De-Missy, as critiques on new books, 
dissertations, and pieces in verse; and in the “ Jour- 
nal Britannique,” among others, some letters on the 
Vatican MS. cited by Father Amelot, concerning 
the three that bear record in heaven; one by way 
of answer to a kind of anonymous criticism, which, 
after having appeared in the additions to the Dutch - 
edition of the “ Journal des Scavans,” and in a 
certain periodical paper printed at the Hague +, still 
fuller of falsehoods and the greatest abuse, appeared 
a little divested of these ornaments even in Dr. 
Maty’s Journal, which falsehoods and. abuse Mr. 
Prosper Marchand, or his editor, ‘thought proper to 
re-print in his note under the name of David Martin, 
in his “ Dictionaire Historique,” 1758. In 1749 
and 1750 appeared two little English Poems by Mr. 
De-Missy, on the political feuds of the time, com- 
posed while a pretty severe fit of the gout forbad him 
any great application: one intituled, “Dick and 
Tim; the other “ Bribery, a Satire {.” 
Towards the close of 1765 he was consulted b 

his learned friend Mr. Bowyer about a Pretace, which 
the latter undertook to draw up for Mr. Vaillant§ . 


1 

* Qn this see Biblioth. Brit. Tom, XVII. p. 420. and Journa 
Brit. XI. 92—95. 

+ The good people at the Hague, who printed these things, 
went so far as to send copies by the post to London, accompanied 
with. a letter written in the name of a respectable lady, ‘whose 
signature they were not ashamed to forge. But this proceeding 
met with the treatment it deserved. A late learned Englis 
prelate, who sometimes spent an hour in Mr. De-Missy’s library, 
and had been informed of the whole affair, said to him, taking 
him by the hand, ‘ Make yourself easy, sir; it is the lot of men of 
merit to be attacked by those who have none: good men will 
esteem you the more.” 

+ OF these see the ‘* Nouvelles Litteraires,” in the “ Magazin 
Francois de Londres,” 1, 113—116. : 

§ Paul Vaillant, Esq. an opulent and respectabie bookseller in 
ahe Gtpand Ua died Beh 1. 1809. in his 87th vear: being at 
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the bookseller, who proposed to publish a work, or 
rather prolegomena of a posthumous work, of Father 
Hardoum, the MS. of which -he had purchased 
abroad, which Preface Mr. Bowyer solicited his 
friend to draw up; and Mr. De-Missy having made 
some curious remarks on this extraordinary work, 
found himself in a manner obliged by Mr. Bowyer’s 
Preface to publish them in 1766 im a pamphlet, 
intituled, “De Joannis Harduini Jesuite Prolego- 
mens cam Salama aie collatis Epistola, quam ad 
amicissimum virum Willielmum Bowyerum, iisdem 
nendum prostantibus, seripserat Caesar Missiacus 
[vulgo Caesar De-Missi'], Keg. Brit. & sacris Gallicé 
peragendis. Prostant Harduini Prolegomena Lon- 
dini apud P, Vaillant, 1766.” ‘ 


holy orders ; the other, well known and respected as a gentleman 
of ;-reat literary talents ; and eminent as one of the Counsellors at 
Law in the Corporation of London, Tn 1739, or 40, Mr. Vail- 
_ Isnt went to Paris, for the purpose of superintending the famous 
editio:: of Cicero by the Abbé Olivet ; and again, in 1759, to 
settle the plan for a new edition of Tacitus, by the Abbé Bro- 
tier. He was one of the sheriffs of London and Middlesex in 
1760, memorable for the con-iction of a noble Earl, who, 
previous to his execution, made Mr. Vaillant a present of 
his stop-watch, with many acknowledgments for his polite at- 
tentions and civilities; and he was also in the commission 
of the peace for Middieso.—His grandfather (Paul Vaillant) 
was of a respectable Protestant family at Samur, in the 
French province of Anjou, At the time of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes he escaped with his life from the bloody 
Dragonade of the Hugonots by that merciless tyrant Louis XIV. ; 
and, 1686, settled as a Foreign Bookseller in the Strand, opposite 
Southampton-street ; where himself, his sons Paul aud Isaac, his 
grandson the late Mr, Vaillant, and Mr. Ehnsly, successively 
carried on the same trade, in the same house, till nearly the end 
of the eighteenth century—when Mr. Elmsly resigned the busi- 
taess to his shopman Mr. David Bremner: whose anxiety for ac- 
quiring wea!th rcadered him wholly careless of indulging himself 
in the o:dicary comforts of life, and hurried him prematurely to 
the grave. He was succeeded by Mess. James Payne and J. Mack- 
inlay ; the former of whom was the youngest son of the late well- 
known and much-respected Mr. Thomas Payne, of the Mews-gate; 
the latter shupmun to Mr. Elmsly. Both these are also lately 
dead ; Mr, Payne having unfortunately fallen a victim to a long 
and cruel confinement as a nrisoner in France. and the lattar 
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In 1769 appeared a first, in 1770 a secotid, and 
in 1776 a third edition* of “ Paraboles, ou Fables-, 


* To this edition were annexed, “ Vers de Monsieur De-Missy, 
pour le Tableau de la nouvelle Eglise de St. Jean, mjs en viie dans 
Ja Chambre Consistoriale de Ja dité Eglise. Aux quels on a joint 
une petite Epttre du méme, qu’ona intitulée Envoi des Vers pré- 
cédens 2 Mons. Beuzcville, Pasteur de la sus-dite Eglise.” 

+ In this collection are interspersed the most sublime, serious, 
useful, Christian ideas, such as the author always strove to incul- 
cate in his sermons and conversation, expressed with, all the 
charms of poetry. The third edition, with considerable correc- 
tions, was ready for publica ion when the author died, and was 
published in 1776 with a head of him in a medallion, a most 
striking likeness, engraved by G. Powle, in 1773, and inscribed 
VOLENTILUS AMICIS. . 

« Three of Mr. De-Missy’s French Fables freely translated 
by himself, in usum ‘Ainicorum,” were printed in 1772, 8Vv0; 
the shortest of which is here subjoined asa specimen: 

Fortune, Dearx, anp Tim, 
i from No. 9, of the French) ; - 

"fim after Fortune ran full-hardy, 

While Death was running after Tim: 
But he for Fortune prov'd too tardy, 
And Death, alas! tooswift for his. 
‘Thus Fools fall vietims to a fate 
Wiuich easily the Wise will shun. 
For Death and Fortune let us wait | 
Tis mad for either’s sake to run. 

Some striking particulars of his character, translated from the 
‘French Advertisement prefixed to the third cdition, may be seen 
in vol. LV. p. 175 which were printed in theformer edition of this 
Work, with the full consent of his amiable widow. 

«© Sir, July 29, 1776. 

The note you propose to insert cannot, I think, be altered 
for the better; and I think my most sincere thanks due to you 
and to Mr. Bowyer, for the testimony of your wishes to do jus- 
tice to the memory of my ever dear and worthy husband; and if 
1 am not anistaken in supp: sing that the approLation you express 
of the little conchision of his tnfinished Advertisement seems, 
by your manner of expressing it, to indicate a hint that some- 
thing of the same kind might find a place in your work, should 
beg fo know in what way you conceive it could be done: if Fam 
mistaken, hope you will excuse the mistake. Exiz. De Missx.” 

« July 30. Mrs. De Missy has no objection to the Advertise- 
ment being, quoted. As to the tbwee lines of N. B. it is so strictly 
true that the picture was engraved, not only by the care, but also 
at the expence of some friends, that Mrs. D.'M. hag not possession 
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et autres petites narrations d’un Citoyen de la Re- 
publique Chretienne du dixhuitieme siécle mises 
en vers par Czsar De-Missy, &c.” 

In 1770 he addressed to Mr. Bowyer some very 
excellent remarks on Walton’s Polyglott *; and in 
1775 was busily employed in an Essay on the Com- 
plutensian Polyglott, which, at the time of his death, 
he had not quite finished +. 

A collation of some Greek MSS. of the New Testa- 
‘ment, with notes, &c. by him, was preparing for 
the press in Germany in 1782. 

Mr. De-Missy’s first wife was a lady of a con- 
siderable French family which had taken refuge in 
England; and on her death he took a second wife, 
who survived him, and to whom his memory will 
be forever dear. In his youth he was personally ac- 

.quainted with the most distinguished scholars of his. 
native country, Mr. La Croze, Mr. Chauvin, Mr. 
Lenfant, and Messrs. De Beausobre ; and corre- 
Sponded with the latter after he left Berlin, as he did 

, also, with the celebrated Mr, Jordan, his friend and 
relation Mr. Benjamin: Godeffroy, pastor of the 
French church at Dresden; since deceased, his bro- 
ther-in-law Mr. Emanuel Focke, first pastor of the 
church of Ballenstat, with some French Clergymen of 
the United Provinces, with Professor Wetstein, with 
the Bishop of Lombés, who was a relation of his first 
wife, and died 1771, and with Mr. Formey at Berlin, 
In England he énjoyed the esteem and friendship of 


* ‘This is printed in the Fourth Volume of these Anecdotes, 

«1-34, 
ma This is also in the same volume, pp. 15—32. One of the 
last kind letters he wrote on this subject is here given; 

“ Dear Str, Balsover-street, June 20, 1775. 

“Tam ashamed I kept Mecrman’s Book so long, and return 
it with many thanks for the use of it. It is with no small plea- 
sure that I heard again both of you and Mr. Bowyer. As to my 
poor contributions to your proposed farther inquiries, all I can 
promise at present is, that whenever I find leisure to get any 
thing ready that ray answer your intention, it shall be heartily at 
‘Siar perwiges Livni: B. eietivtic ac wenegh Glee Gb ok ea 
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several persons of eminence both in the literary 
world and the church, most of whom he survived. 
There are still remaining several letters which passed 
between him and Mr. De Voltaire, from 1741°to 
1743, which may perhaps some time or other be 
published. 

Mr. De-Missy was a determined Christian, without 
superstition or bigotry. With much natural gaiety 
of temper, and the most sociable and communieative 
disposition, he possessed a solic though lively turn 
of mind, a strong judgment, a very delicate taste, 
and the most disinterested love for truth, and was - 
capable of the closest application. The advance- 
ment of Christianity, which he called the Trura 
by way of eminence, was the great object of his 
life and wishes. His character was such as must 
command the warmest love and esteem. 

On Sunday, July 30, 1775, he preached twice with 
his usual zeal and vivacity ; and in the evening was ¢ 
seized with the painful disorder, which carried him 
off the 10th of August following, at the age of 72 
years and 10 weeks. : 

We cannot draw a better character of him than 
in the words of one of his friends, in a Sermon 
preached soon after his decease*. At the begin- 
ning of the year 1780 appeared three volumes of 
Sermons sur divers Textes de l'Ecriture Sainte: 


* “After mentioning his talents and knowledge, it is but justice 
to his memory to say something of his virtues. At the head of 
these might be placed his love of truth, his indefatigable assiduity 
in seeking it, and the exquisite pleasure he felt in communicating 
it to others. We must next speak of his ardent zeal for the 
glory of God, and the interests of religion and revelation and 
the most essential parts of both. This zeal made him attentively 
watch the progress and arts of irreligion and its partizans: his 
universal justice extended itself even to the enemies of truth, and 
his disinterestedness made him overlook-every other use of money 
than that of satisfying his wants and doing good to others. In his 
humanity, charity, compassion, and beneficence, al! were 
equally sharers ; the poor, strangers, and even his enemies, and 
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par feu Monsieur César De-Missy, un des Chape- 
Jains Francois de sa Majesté Britannique,” 8vo. 
There remain among his papers several pieces 
of poetry, detached remarks on the original 
text of Scripture, and many classic authors, some 
dissertations, &c. which, though they did not 
receive his finishing hand, deserve, in the opinion 
of his friends, to see the light in their present state. 
His valuable Library was sold by auction, by 
Messrs. Baker and Leigh, March 18—26, 1778; 
among which the following books, and several others, 
were enriched with his MS notes; Cicero’s Acade- 
mics, in French, by Durand, 1740; Stephens's The- 
gaurus Lingue Grece; Poetee Minores Greeci, Cant. 
1677; Bibliotheque de Du Verdier, 1585; Aldus’s 
Lucian, 1532; Barnes’s Homer; Pauw’s Horapollo; 
Montfaucon’s Palseographia Graeca. 
_ There were also several valuable MSS. of the Old 
and New Testament; Lectionaria; Psalters; the 


‘Fathers; Plutarch, Hesiod, Sophocles, and Euripi- 


des. Kuster’s edition of Mill’s Greek Testament, 
the margin of which was filled with Mr. De-Missy’s 
neat writing, was purchased for the British Museum. 
Several of the most curious printed books were pur- 
chased for his Majesty’s Library; and others by Dr. 
Wunter, who also bought several valuable MSS. 
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No. Il. 
SIR WILLIAM BROWNE: 


THIS worthy old Knight was the son of a Phy- 
sician. He was born in 1692; and in 1707 was en- 
tered at Peter house, Cambridge; where he de- 
scribes himself, in 1711, as in his Soph’s year, and 
attentively studying the Articles of the Church of 
England. He took the degree of B. A. 1710; 
M. A.1714; and M. D. 1721; soon after which he 
settled at Lynn, where he practised with consider- 
able success ; though even then he shewed some de- 
gree of eccentricity. Once, in particular, a pam- 
phiet having been written against him, he nailed it. 
up against his house-door. 

In 1735 be commenced author, by ublishing 
the third edition of “ Dr. Gregory's Elements of 
Catopirics and Dioptrics. Translated from the 
Latin Original, by William Browne, M. D. at 
Lynn Regis in Norfolk. By whom is added, 
1. A Method for finding the Foci of all Specula, 
as well as Lens's universally ; as also magnify- 
ing or lessening a given Object by a given - 
Speculum, or Lens, in any assigned Proportion. 
2. A Solution of those Problems which Dr. Gregory 
has left undemonstrated. 3. A particular Account 
of Microsenpes and Telescopes, from Mr. Huygens; 
with the Discoveries made by Catoptries and Diop- 
trics. The second edition, illustrated with useful 


cuts, curiously and correctly engraven by Mr. Senex, 
8vo. Price 5s. *” 


* To this edition was prefixed a recommendatory introduction 
by Dr. Desaguliers, who added an Appendix, containing the His- 
tory of the two reflecting telescopes, with their several improve- 
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By the epigram transcribed below *, he appearsto 
have been the champion of the fair sex at Lynn in 
the year 1748. 

Having acquired a competency by his profession, 
he removed to Queen’s Square, Ormond Street, 
London, where he seems to have cultivated his at- 
tachment for Apollo, as the Patron both of Poetry 
and Physic; and a great number of lively essays, 
both in prose and verse, the production of his pen, 
were printed and circulated among his friends. 

As a member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
he was appointed in 1751 to deliver the Harveian 
Oration ; and in 1765 had the honour of being 
chosen President of the College; an office which he 
held for two years; and on quitting the chair, de- 
livered an Oration, in which he thus delineates his 
own character : : 

.“The manly age and inclination, with conformable 

- studies, 1 diligently applied to the practice of physic 
in the country: where, as that age adviseth, I 
sought riches and friendships. But afterward, 
being. satiated with friends, whom truth, not flattery, 
had procured, satiated with riches, which Galen, 
‘not Fortune, had presented, I resorted immediately 
to this College: where, in farther obedience to the 
same adviser, I might totally addict myself to the 
service of honour. Conducted by your favour, 
instead of my own merit, I have been advanced 
through various degrees of honour, a most delightful 
climax indeed, even to the very highest of all which 
the whole profession of Physic hath to confer. In 


* Domino Wilhelmo Browne, Militi. 

Sit, Miles, terror, castigatorque Gigantis, 

Victima cui Virgo nocte dieque cadit. 
Herculeo monstris purgata est Lerna labore, , 

Monstris purgetur Lenna labore tuo. 

Tn English. 
Be thou, O Knight, the Giant's scourge and dread, 
Who night and day preys on the victim-maid. 
1. 
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this chair therefore, twice received from the Elects, 
shewing their favour to himself, he confesseth, 
much more than to the College, your Praesident 

Acknowledges, that he has happy been, 

And, now, content with acting this sweet scene, 

Chuses to make his exit, like a guest 

Retiring pamper’d from a plenteous feast : 
jin order to attach himself and the remainder of his 
life, no longer, as before, solely to the College, but, 
by turns, also to the medicinal sprigs of his own 
country ; although, as a Physician, never unmindfal 
of his duty, yet after his own manner, with hilarity 
rather than gravity: to enjoy hberty more valuable 
than silver and gold, as in his own right, because. 
that of mankind, not without pride, which ever 
ought to be its inseparable companion. 

Now the free foot shall dance its favourite round. 
Behold an instance of human ambition! not to be 
satiated, but by the conquest of three, as it were, 
medical worlds ; lucre in the country, honour in the 
College, pleasure at medicinal springs! I would, if 
it were possible, be delightful and useful to all: to 
myself even totally, and aequal : to old age, though 
‘old, diametrically opposite, not a censor and chastiser, 
but a commender and encourager, of youth, I 
would have mine suchas, in the Satire, 

Crispus’s hoary entertaining age, 

Whose wit and manners mild alike engage. 
The age of praesiding, by the custom of our 
praedecessors, was generally a lustrum, five years; 
although our, Sloane, now happy, like another 
Nestor, lived to see three ages, both as Praesident, 
andasman. But two years more than satisfy me: 
for, that each of the Elects may in his turn hald the 
sceptre of prudence, tar more desirable than power, 
given by Caius, which the law of justice and 
uequity recommends, . 

No tenure pleases longer than a year. ; 

But, in truth, among such endearing friendships 
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fal communications, with which this amiable situa: - 


tion hath blessed: me, one or two things, as is usual, 
have happened, not at all to my satisfaction. One, 
that, while, most studious of peace myself, I hoped 
to have ptaeserved the peace of the College secure 
and intire, I too soon found that it was not other~ 
wise to be sought for than by war: but, even after 
our first adversary, because inconsiderable, was 
instantly overthrown, and his head completely cut off 
by the hand of the Law, yet from the same neck, as 
if Hydra had been our Enemy, so many other heads 
broke out, yea, and with inhuman violence broke 
into this very Senate, like qgonsters swimming in our 
-meédical sea, whom I beheld with unwilling indeed, 
but with dry or rather fixed eyes, because not.sus~ 
pecting the eset mischief from thence to the College, 
and therefore laughing, so far from fearing. The 
other, in reality never enough to be lamented, 
that, while I flattered myself with having, by my 
whole power of pursuasion, in the room of Orphaean 
musid, raised the Croonian Medical Lecture as it 
were from the shades into day, if there could be any 
faith in solemn promises; that faith being, to my 
very great wonder, violated, this Lecture, like 
another Eurydice, perhaps looked after by me too 
hastily, beloved by me too desperately, instantly 
slipped back again, and fled indignant to the shades 
below.” He used to say he resigned the President- 
ship because he would not stay to be beat :—alluding 
to the attack of the Licentiates. 


The following verses were sent to Sir William 
Browne, by unknown initials, D,G. (or rather 
written by himself) vindicating him against the 
abuse, and anger, of Scots Rebel Licentiates. 

Ap Fvscvn, Eavirem, PrarstpeM, - 
Horace, Ode XXU. B. I. 
Integer vite, scelerisque purus, 
Non timet Scoti obloquium, neque iram, 
Nec venenatis gravidam sagittis, 
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Pone Te Scotis ubi nulla eampis 

Arbor aestiva recreatur aura ; 

Dulce ridentem comites Te habebunt, 
Dulce joquentem. 


To Browne, Knicut, PRrarsipENT. 


He, whose just life due honour bears, 
Nor Scot’s abuse nor anger fears, 

Nor his full-loaded quiver : 
Browne, let him try his treach'rous arts, 
To wound Thee with his poison’d darts, 

‘Thou shalt retort them ever. 

Place Thee in Edin€ foulest air, 
Which neither tree, nor nose can bear, 

Nor lungs with pleasure take in : 
Ev'n there, such Spitits flow in Thee, 
Thee sweetly laughing all shall see, 

All hear Thee sweetly speaking. 

Sept. 10, 1767. 


As soon as he was out of office, he entered on his, 
plan of visiting the medical springs. Whilst he was at 
Bath, he paid a visit to Bp. Warburton at Prior Park ;. 
and the learned Prelate has exhibited a most capital 
literary portrait * of him; which every one who knew 


_ * When you see Dr. Heberden, pray communicate to him an 
unexpected honour I have lately received. The other day, word 
was brought me from below, that one Sir William Browne sent 
up his name, and should be glad to kiss my hand, 1 judged it to 
be the famous Physician, whom [ had never seen, nor had the 
honour to know. When I came down into the drawing-room, I 
was accosted by a little, round, well-fed gentleman, with alarge 
muff, in one hand. a small Horac¢, open, in the other, and a 
spying-glass dangling ina black ribbon at his button. After the 
first salutation, he informed me that his visit was indeed to me ; 
but principally, and in the first place, to Prior-Park, which had 
so inviting a prospect from below ; and he did not doubt but, on 
examination, it would sufficiently repay the trouble he had given 
himself of coming up to it on foot, We then took our chairs ; and 
the first thine he did or said. wasto propose a doubt to me concern- 
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Sir William Browne will pronounce to be an excel- 
lent likeness. . : 
“A Speech * on the Royal Society, Nov. 19, 


Tong misunderstood passage, and, in support of his explanation, 
had the charity to repeat his own paraphrase of it in English verse, 
just come hot, as he said, from the brain. When this and choco- 
Jate were over, having seen all he wanted of me, he desired to 
see something more of the seat; and particularly what he called 
the monument, by which I understood him to mean, the-Prior’s 
tower, with your inscription. Accordingly { ordered a servant to 
attend him thither; and, when he had satisfied his curiosity, 
either to let him out, from the park above into the Down, or from 
the garden below into the, Road. Which he chose, I never asked ; 
anc so this honourable visit ended. Hereby you will understand. 
that the design of all this was, to be admired. And, indeed, he 
had my admiration to the full; but for nothing so much, as for 
his being able, at past eighty, to perform this expedition on foot, 
in no good weather, and with all the alacrity of a boy, both in 
body and mind.” Letter to Dr. Hurd, Nov, 18, 1767. 

* © Sir, I have something very interesting indeed, to recom. 
mend to the consideration of the Society, previously to proposing 
names for the;new Gouncil : and, to give it the weight it deserves, 
must desire leave to read, as part of my speech, part of an ad- 
dress from that great mathematician Dr. James Jurin, who then 
honoured one of our secretaries’ chairs, to that greater mathe- 
maticidn, and universal scholar, Martin Folkes, esq. then a most 
worthy vice-president to that greatest of all mathematicians that 
ever existed, or perhaps ever will exist, Sir Isaac Newton, then 
president.—It is signed James Jurin, and addressed to Martin 
Folkes, esq. vice-president of the Royal Society. 

‘* Honoured Sir, ¥ shall not, 1 presume, need any other apo- 
logy for prefixing your name to this Thirty-fourth Volume of 
Philosophical Transactions, when I declare, that the motive of 
my doing so was the same which induced the greatest man that 
ever lived to single you out to fill his chair, and to preside in the 
assemblies of the Royal Society, when the frequent returns of 
his indisposition would no Jonger permit him to attend them 
with his usual assiduity. The motive, Sir, we all know, was 
your uncommon love to, and your singular attainments in, 
those noble and manly sciences, to which the glory of Sir Isaac 
Newton, and the reputation of the Royal Society, is solely and 
entirely owing. That great man was sensible, that something 
more than knowing the name, the shape, and obvious qualities 
‘of an insect, a pebble, a plant, or a shell, was requisite to form 
a Philosopher, even of the lowest rank, much more to qualify 
one to sit at the head of so great and learned a body. We all 
of us remember that saying so frequently in his mouth, ‘* That . 
Natural History might indeed’furnish materials for Natural Phi- 
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1772, recommending Mathematics, as the Para- 


N 


sophy ;” and it was easy to see with what intent he so often used 
this remarkable expression. We knew his love to the Royal So- 
ciety, and his fears for it. It was not that he despised so. useful 
a branch of Learning as Natural History, he was too wise to do 
86; but stili he judged that this humble Handmaid to Philoso- 
phy, though she might be well employed in amassing imple« 
ments and materials for the service of her Mistress, yet must 
very much forget herself, and the nieanness of her station, if 
ever she should presume to claim the throne, and arrogate to 
herself the title of the Queen of Science.” 

“ Thus far Dr. Jurin. From hence, Sir, 1 would remark, 
how egregiously they must mistake the title of our Society for 
promoting Natural Knowledge, who“think Natural History, 
which consists only in most,accurately classing and describing 
the various and numberless productions of Nature, in what are 
called by the superb name of Three Kingdoms, Animal, Vege- 
table, Mineral, to mean the same thing with Natural Know- 
ledge : and consequently to be a sufficient qualification for our 
chair, Whereas, on the contrary, it appears from what has 
been read, and is certain to demonstration, that Natural His- 
tory is the very lowest and least part of Natural Knowledge ; 
whose great empire extends far, infinitely far, beyond our single 
globe, even as far as to the created universe. 1 mean, as far ag 
human sagacity and observation may possibly be able to examine 
and search into it. Mathematics being the only key, capable of 
opening the doors to such vast researches ; it follows, that this 
capital and principal part of Natural Knowledge must be infi- 
nitely superior to that mean part just mentioned: that is, ina 
proportion greater than any that ean possibly be given or assigned. 
This key the immortal Sir Isaac Newton has, indeed, completed, 
and made a master-key, by his consummate considerations, on 
Infinite Series, Quadrature of Curves, Nascent and Evanescent 
Quantities, Prime and Ultimate Ratios, in short, by his most 
admirable invention and doctrine of Fluxions: now perfectly 
explained to all mathematicians, by that excellent controversy 
concerning it, in the Republic of Letters, and Works of the 
Learned; for the years 1735 and 1736; between Mr. Benjamin 
Robins, Dr. Henry Pemberton, Dr. James Wilson, on the one _ 
part, and Dr. James Jurin, Dr. Robert Smith, Master of Trinity, 
College, Cambridge, on the other part; the total of which was 
promised te me, and has been since published in the works of 
Mr. Robins, by his most intimate and learned friend, Dr. Wil- 
son, after the irreparable loss of the Author in India ; who was 
so very great a genius as likely, if he had lived, to have become 
a second Sir Isaac Newton. With this master-key Sir Isaac has 
himself almost opened every apartment of Natural Knowledge: 
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mount Qualification for their Chair. By Sir Wil- 
iam Browne, F. R. S.” 


standing. — Mathematics had just begun to gain ground in the 
University of Cambridge, in the year 1707, when I was admitted 
‘a student there at the age of 15, principally by the encouragement 
of Dr. Laughton, a noted Tutor in Clave-hall, who then had Mr. 
Martin Folhkes ‘under his tuition, and happened, as has often 
been the case, to be soon surpassed in his own new doctrine, 
by the great genius of this Pupil. He had published a sheet of 
questions for the use of the Soph schools, on the Mathematical 
Newtonian Philosophy; and when Proctor, in the year 1711, 
most zealously promoted disputations on them there, to the 
great credit and reputation of the disputante, he himself chusing 
to moderate in them, instead of appointing a Moderator as 
usual, Sir Isaac Newton’s Mathematical Principles of Na- 
tural Philosophy or Knowledge, a book originally but of 
ten or twelve shillings price, had risen so high above par, that 
1 gave no less than two guineas for one, which was then 
esteemed a very cheap purchase, as it quickly appeared a very 
valuable one. But the two succeeding editions, by Dr. Halley, 
and by Dr. Pemberton, have since brought, it, on easy terms, 
into the hands of every mathematician. ‘The eighteenth century, 
therefore, in which we are now so far advanced, most justly de- 
serves thedistinguishing appellation ofthe Mathematical Age; from 
whence it may reasonably be expected, that no person, whois 
not a Mathematician, will now either judge himself, or be 
judged by others, qualified to take the chair of Natural Know- 
ledge. It must consequently appear proper to recommend to 
the consideration of the Socicty, as so many membeys are Ma- 
thematicians, that ten of the most deserving may be nominated 
for the New Council, out of whom the most eminent may, both 
receive himself, and do the Society the honour of becoming 
their President.—I aim sensible and aware, Sir, that my enemies, 
those at least that have so ridiculously named me in the news- 
papers as a candidate, though I am not so much as a Member of 
the Council, and of course not at all clizible, will be ready to sug- 
est, that all I have now said means only to recommend myself to 
6 named for the New Council, with a vain view of obtaining this 
chair. But all my friends know, and I would have all my ene- 
mies also know, that when I addressed my farewell'speech to the 
chair of the College of Physicians, and Jeft the College, ‘by the 
name of Warwick Castle, as it had been made impregnable to 
the attack of Scotch, Irish, French, English, for such was their 
mixture, Rebel, and College-breaking Licentiates, under my 
Governorship, which began and ended in one and the same day, 
being the last of my Presidentship, I had then determined never 
jo be tied again to any chair ; but to be at full liberty to take 
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« An Address * to the Royal Society, Nov. 26, 
1772.” 


half a century; and te enjoy for the rest of my days, what Sir 
William Temple declares to be “ one of the greatest pleasures 
in life, such a degree of ee as to be able to walk one’s own 
pace, and one’s own way. shall conclude, from a most ear- 
nest zeal only for promoting Natural Knowledge, with a most ° 
earnest wish, that the Society may observe that golden rule, 
Detur Digniori, in the disposal of their chair: on which ought 
to be inscribed in letters of gold, that motto put by Plato ‘on 
the doors of his Academy, Ovd:s dyewpizpnrS- dziny, Let none 
enter here, who is not a Mathematician.— Let the Natural His- 
torian horizontally range the whole globe in search of “ an in- 
sect, a pebble, a plant or a shell ;” but let him not look up so 
high above his level or element, as even so much as to dreain of 
ascending or clinging to the Chair of Natural Knowledge, 
Tractent Fabrilia Fabri. Hor.” 

* « Sir, Having read on Sunday last, at a coffee-House in St. 
James’s-street, in the postscript of the London Evening Post of 
the day before, the following short paragraph relating to this 
Society, I was as greatly offended at it as becomes a Member who 
has the honour of the Society so very much at heart. 

«If the Royal Society are not Scotchified enough to elect Sir 
John Pringle their President, another of the King’s Friends is to 
be nominated—no less a person than the noted Pinchbeck, Buckle 
and Knick-knack maker to the King.’ 

«However, Sir, for my own part, I as little expect to see the 
former of these two in this chair, as the latter of them: because, 
if his own words deserve to be credited, he cannot be permitted 
toattend it, The College of Physicians, on the day after Michael- 
mas day last, elected Sir John Pringle one of their Junior Cen~ 
sors for the year ensuing ; who, not being present, wrote after- 
wards a letter to the Presidént, desiring to be excused; because 
ill health would not permit him to attend that office. Now the 
office of Censor requires only an attendance once a month on 
the first Friday. ‘Therefore it is argumentum @ fortiori, that the 
same il] health cannot permit him to attend this chair, which 
requires an attendance once a week, Q,e.d. Itis my duty, as 
Member of both'Societies, truly to state this fact. If it be con- 
tradicted, I shall say with Demea in Terence, Hunc suo sibi 
gladio jugulo !—Sir, Your chair is so important, that a deceased 
President ought to be supplied by the same solemnity as a de- 
ceased Representative is by a County. A General Meeting should 
be appointed before St. Andrew's day, to nominate by majority 
of voices ten most noted Mathematical Philosophers, to be 
seratehed for the New Council, that the most eminent may be 
elected President ; the worthiest successor to Sir Isaac Newton 
being solely qualified for this office, most honourable indeed 
when possessed by Natural Philosophy, but when only by Natu- 
sal History the very reverse,’ 
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Sir William Browne died at his house in Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury, March 10,-1774, at the age of 
82. His lady died July 25, 1763, in her 64th 
year. ; 

Many pleasant stories were related of the peculia- 
Yities of the worthy old Physician; some'of which 
will be found below *. ‘ 

His Will was remarkably singular, much Greek 
and Latin being interspersed in it. By one of 
the clauses, if his grandson Martin Folkes (then 
late Fellow Commoner of Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge) should die without issue, upwards of a 10001. 
per Annum was to devolve to that University. He 
left annuities to all his servants; and amongst other 
legacies 2s, a week to a favourite Italian Greyhound. 

He left two prize-medals to be annually con- 
tended for by the young Cambridge Poets; on 
which is his portrait, and p. GVLIELMVS BROWNE 
EQUES. NAT. III. NON. A. I. MDcxcint. Motto, ESSE 
ET vipERI. Reverse, Apollo presenting a wreath 
to a Physician, svNT SVA PRAEMIA LAVDI. ELECTVS 
COLL. MED. LOND. PRAESES. A.,Ss MDCCLXXV. 

Besides the Work mentioned in p. 314, Sir Wil- 
liam Browne published : c 


1.“Oratio Harveianaf, Principibus Medicis paren- 


* On a controversy for a Raker in the parish where he lived in 
London, carried on so warmly as to open taverns for men, and 
coffee-house breakfasts for ladies, he exerted himself greatly ; 
wondering a man bred at two universities should be so little re- 
garded. A parishioner answered, “ he had a calf that sucked two 
cows, and a prodigious great one it was."* — He used to frequent 
the annual ball at the ladies boarding school, Queen’s Square, 
merely as a neighbour, a good-natured man, and fond of the come 
pany of sprightly young folks. A Dignitary of the church being there 
one day to see his daughter dance, and finding this upright figure 
stationed there, told him he believed he was Hermippus redivi- 
vus, who lived anhelitu puellarum.— At the age of $0, on St. 
Luke's day, 1771, he came to Batson’s coffee-house in his laced 
coat and band, and fringed white gloves, to shew himself to Mr. 
Crosby, then Lord-Mayor. A gentleman present observing that 
he looked very well, he replied, ‘« he had neither wife nor debts.” 

+ This Oration (inscribed, «* Prasidi dignissimo, colendissimo ; ° 
doctissimis, amicissimis Collegis; hanc Orationem, quam edi 

voluerunt 
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tans; Medicinam, Academias utrasque laudans ; 
Empiricos, eorim cultores perstringens ; Colleguun 
usque 4 natalibus illustrans: in Theatro Collegii 
Regalis Medicorum, Londinensium habita Festo 
Divi Luce, mpccut, & Gulielmo Browne; Equite 
Aurato, M. D. Cantab. et Oxon. hujusce Collegii 
Socio, Electo, Censore, F. R. S. et a Consiliis. 
Solidorum duorum pretio venalis 1751,” 4to. This 
oration was embellished with Sir William’s arms in 
the title-page; ahead piece*, representing the Theatre 
at Oxford, the Senate-house at Cambridge, and the 
College of Physicians; and an emblematic initial 
letter. These ornaments accompanied all his future 
publications. 

2g. “ A Letter from Sir William Browne, Deputy 
Lieutenant of the County of Norfolk, to his Teriants 
and Neighbours, seriously recommended at this 
Time to the Perusal of all the People + of England, 
1757,” 8vo. 

3. “ Ode in Imitation of Horace, Ode UI. L. IL. 
addressed to the Right Honourable Sir Robert 
Walpole, on ceasing to be Minister, Feb. 6, 17413 
designed as a just Panegyric, on a great Minister, 
the glorious Revolution, Protestant Succession, and 
Principles of Liberty. To which is added, the 
Original Ode, defended, in Commentariolo, by Sir 
William Browne, M. D. 1765,” 4to f. 

4. “Opuscula varia utriusque Lingue, Medicinam; 
Medicorum Collegium; Literas, utrasque Acade- 
voluerunt, officium, amorem, prestans, dat, dicat, .uti par est, 
Ovator Harveianus)” was accompanied with the following admo- 
nitory distich : . 

; «< Docti et justi nomen parvi penderet, 
Qui Sermonem hune, invito me, verteret.” 

% Inscribed, “ Et cantare pares, et respondere parati;” and 
under a figure of the Sun, “ Mihi magnus Apollo.” 

+ On the first institution of the Militia, Sir William 
Browne had the honour of being appointed one of the Earl of 
Orford’s deputy lieutenants, and was gamed in his Lordship’s 
first commission of the peace. 

{ This edition of the Ode to Sir Robert Walpole was inscribed 
to George Earl of Orford, as an acknowledgement of favours 
conferred by his Lordship, as well as by his father and grand- 
father, ti 

miias ; 
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mias; Empiticos, eorum Cultores; Solicitatorem, 
Praestigiatorem ; Poeticen, Criticen ; Patronum, 
Patriam ; Religionem, Libertatem, spectantia. Cum 
Preefatione eorum editionem defendente. Auctore 
D. Gulielmo Browne, Equite Aurato, M.D. utriusque 
et Medicorum et Physicorum S. R. S. 1765,” 4to. * 

5. “ Appendix Altera ad Opuscula; Oratiuncula, 
Collegii Medicorum Londinensis Cathedrx vale- 
dicens. In Comitiis, postridie Divi Michaelis: 
MDCCLXviI, ad Collegii administrationem renovan. 
dam designatis ; Machinaque Incendiis extinguendis 
apta contra Permissos Rebelles munitis-+ ; habita a 
D. Gulielmo Browne, Equite Aurato, Preside; 
1768.” 4to. f 

6. “ A Farewell Oration, &c. a translation of the 
preceding article, 1768, 4to.; 

7. © Fragmentum Isaaci Hawkins Browne, Arm. 
sive Anti-Bolingbrokius, Liber primus {. Trrans- 


* This little volume (which was dated “ex AreA dict Reginali, 
MDCCLXV, 111 nonas Januarias, ipso Ciceronis et Auctoris 
natali) contained, 1. “ Oratio Harveiana, in Theatro Coblegii 
Medicorum Londinensis habita, 1751.” 2. “ A Vindication of 
the College of Physcians, in reply to Solicitor General Murray, 
£758." 3. “ Ode, in Imitation of Horace, Ode I, addressed to 
the Duke of Montagu. With a new interpretation, in Com- 
mentariolo, 1765.” 4. The Ode, above menti ned, to Sir Robert 
Walpole. [This Ode is also preserved in the “ Select Collection 
of Miscellany Poems, 1780,” vol. VI. Pp. 205.] Some time before, 
Sir William had published “Odes in Imitation of Horace ; ad- 
dressed to Sir John Dolben, to Sir John Turner, to Doctor 
Askew, and to Robert Lord Walpole.” 

t The agtive part taken by Sir Wiliam Browne, in the contest 
with the Licentiates, occasioned: his being introduced by Mr, 
Foote in his “ Devil upon Two Sticks,” Upon Foote’s exact re- 
presentation of him with his identical wig and coat, tall figure, 
and glass stiffly applied to his eye, he sent him a card, compli- 
menting him on having so happily represented him ; but, as he 
had forgot his muff, he had sent him his own, This goad- 
natured method of yesenting disarmed Foote. 

+ The Author modestly calls this «a very hasty performance ;” 
and cays, “In my journey from Oxford to Bath, meeting with 
continued rain, which kept me three days on the road, in com- 
passion to my servants and horses; and having my friend a 
pocket-companion, I found it the best entertainment my te- 
dious baiting could afford, to begin and finish this translation,” 
This was dated Oct# 24, 1768 ; and his second part was com- 

pleted. 
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lated for a Second Religio Medici. By Sir William 
Browne, late President, now Father, of the College 
of Physicians; and Fellow of the Royal Society, 


1768,” 4to. . 
8. “ Fragmentum Isaaci Hawkins Browne com- 


pletum, 1769, 4to. 

9. Appendix ad Opuseula * ; Six Odes}, 1770," 

4to. : . 
10. Three more “ Odes, 1771,” 4to.. 


pleted an the 20th of the following month: “ My undertaking,” 

he says, “‘ to complete, as well as { could, the Fragment of my 

Friend hath appeared to me so very entertaining a work, even . 
amongst the most charming delights, and most chearful con- 

versations at Bath; that Lhave used more expedition, if the very 

many avocations there be considered, in performing this, than 

in that former translation. To this part was prefixed a con- 

gratulatory poem, «to Isaac Hawkins Browne, Esq. ; son of 

his deceased friend, on his coming of age, Dec. 7, 1766.” 

* The good old Knight's “ Opuscula” were continually. on the 
increase. ‘The Master of a College at Cambridge used to relate a 
story of him, that, waiting for Sir Willam im some room at 
the College where he was come to place a near relation, he 
found: hin totally absorbed in thought over a fine quarto 
volume of these “ -Opuscula,” which he constantly, he said, 
carried about with him, that they might be benefited by frequent 
revisals. 

+ 1. © De Senectute. Ad amicum D. Rogerum Long, apud 
Cantabrigienses, Aube Custodem Pembrokianae, Theologum, 
Astronomum, doctissimum, jucundissimum, annum ndnae 
gesimum ‘agenteim, scripta. Adjecta Versione Anglicd. Ab 
Amico D. Gulielwo Browne, annum agente fert octogesimum.” ' 
a, «© De Choreis, et Festivitate. Ad Nobilissimum Ducem 
Leodensem, diem Walliz Principis natalem Acidulis Tunbrigien- 
sibus celebrantem, s¢ripta. ‘A Theologo festivo, D. Georgio 
Lewis §. Adjecta Veysione Anglica ab Amico, D. Gulielmo 
Browne.” 3. “ De Ingenio, et Jucunditate. Ad Lodoicum § 
Amicum, Sacerdotem ‘Cantianum, ingeniosissimum, jucundis- 
sinum, scripta. Adjecta Versione Anglica. A D. Gulielmo 
Browne, E. A. O. M. L. PS.R.S.” 4, De Wilkesio, et Liber- 
tate. Ad Doctorem Thomam Wilson, Theologum doctissimum, 
jiberrimum, tan: mutui Amici, Wilkesii, Amicum, quam suum, 
scripta.” 5. “ De Otio Medentibus dehito. Ad Moyszeum || 
Amicum, Medicum Bathoniz doctissimum, humanissimum, 
seripta.” 6. De potiore Metallis Libertate -[et omnia vincente 
Fortitudine, Ad eorum utriusque Patronum, Gulielmum illum 
Pittium, omni et titulo et laude majorem, scripta.” . 

§ Vicar of Westerham in Kent, famous for his performance of Ignora- 


vous when 2 Westminster scholar. i, Dr. Moysy- 
: 11. 
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11. “ A Proposal on our Coin *: to remedy all pre- 
sent, and prevent all future Disorders, To which are 
praefixed, praeceding Proposals of Sir John Barnard, 
and of William Shirley, Esq. on the same subject. 
With Remarks, 17717" 4to. 

12.“ A New Year's Gift. A Problem and De- 
monstration on the XXXIX Articles-+, 1772,” 4to. 


* «To the most revered memory of the Right Honourable 
Arthur Onslow, Speaker of the House of Commons during 
XXXII years; for ability, judgement, eloquence, intregity, 
impartiality, never to be forgotten, or excelled: who, sitting in 
the Gallery, on a Committee of the House, the day of publishing 
this Proposal, and seeing the Author there, sent to speak with 
him, by the Chaplain ; and, after applauding his performance, 
desired a frequent correspondence, and honoured him with par. 
ticular respect, all the rest of his life 3 this was, with the most 
profouid veneration, inscribed.” 

+ © This Problem, and Demonstration, though now first 
published, on account of the praesent controversy concerning 
these Articles, owe their birth to my being called upon to sub- 
Scribe them, at an early period of life. For in my Soph’s year, 
7, being a Student at Peter-house, in the University of 
Cambridge, just nineteen years of age, and having: perforined all 
my exercises in the Schools, (and also a First Opponency ex- 
traordinary to an ingenious pupil of his, afterwards Dr, 
Barnard, Prebendary of Norwich), on Mathemetical  Quaes- 
tions, at the particular request of Mr. Proctor Laughton, of 
Clare-hall (who drew me into it by a promise of the Senior 
Optime of the year), I was then first informed, that subscribing 
these Articles was a necessary step to taking my degree of B. A. 
as well as all other degrees. [ had considered long before at 
school, and on my admission in 1707, that the universal pro- 
fession of Religion must much more concern me through life, to 
provide for my happiness hereafter; than the particular profes. 
sion of Physic, which I Proposed to pursue, to provide for my 
more convenient existence here: and therefore had selected out 
of the library left by my father, (who had himself been a regular 
Physician, educated under the tuition of Sir John Ellis, M. D. 
afterwards Master of Caius Colle; 5) Chillingworth’s Religion of 
a Protestant ; the whole famous Protestant and Popish Contro- 
versy ; Commentaries on Scripture ; and such other books as 
suited my purpose. I particularly pitched upon three for per- 
petual pocket companions, Bleau's Greek ‘Ti estament, Hippo- 
cratis Aphorismata, and an Elzevir Horace ; expecting from the 
first to draw Divinity, from the second Physick, and from the 
Jast Good Sense and Vivacity. Here I cannot forbear, recollecting: 
my partialityfor St. Luke, because he was a Physician; by the 
particalar pleasure I took in Perceiving the supcrior purity of hig 
Greek, over that of the other Evangelists. But I did not then 
Know, what 1 was afterwards taught by Dr. Freind’s learned 
os AK History 
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13. “The Pill Plot. ‘To Doctor Ward*, a Quack 
of merry Memory, written at Lynn, Nov. 30, 1734, 
1772, 4to. : 

14, Corrections in Verse’, from the Father of the 
College, on Son Cadogan’s { Gout Dissertation : con- 


History of Physick, that this purity was owing to his being a 
Physician, and consequently conversant with our Greek Fathers 
of Physick. Being thus fortified, I thought myself as well prae~ | 
pared for an encounter with these Articles, as sv young a person 
could reasonably be expected. I therefore determined to read 
them over as carefully and critically as I could: and upon this 
met with so many difficulties, utterly irreconcileable by me to 
the Divine Original, that f almost despaired of ever being able 
to subscribe them.’ But, not to be totally discouraged, I resolved 
to reconsider them with redoubled diligence; and then at last 
had the pleasure to discover, in Article VI, and XX, what ap- 
peared to iny best private judgement and understanding a clear 
solution of all the difficulties, and.an absolute defeazance of that. 
exceptionable authority, which inconsistently with Scripture they 
seem to assume.. I suscribe my name to whatever I offer to the 
public, that I may be answerable for its being my sincere sen- 
timent: ever open however to conviction, by superior Reason 
and Argument. WititaM Browne.” 

* Dy, Joshua Ward, the celebrated Quack ; who first began to 
practise Physic about 1733; and combated, for some time, the 
unitcd efforts of Wit, Learning, Argument, Ridicule, Malice, 
and Jealousy, by all of which he was opposed in every shape that 
can be suggested. After a continued series of success, he died 
Dec, 11, 1761, at a very advanced age. 

+ Although the corrections are jocular, it is not intended that 
they should be less but more sensibly felt, for that very reason : 
according to the rule of Horace. 


“ 





Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res. 
AD FILIVM. 
Vapulans lauda Baculum Paternum, 
Invidum, FILI, fuge suspicari, 
Cujus -denum trepidavit aetas 
: Claudere Lustrum.” . 

The Author repeating these verses to Dr. Cadogan hirnself, 
who censured their want of rhyme; he answered, that “ the 
gout had a fourth cause, study, which was never his case: if he 
did not understand law and gavelkind, he would not talk to him; 
for there were two sorts of gout, freehold and copyhold: the 
first where it was hereditary, the other where a person by 
debauchery took it up.” 

$ Occasioned by a pamphlet which at the time made a consi- 
derable noise in the world, under the title of “ A Dissertation on 
the Gout, and all chronic Disorders; jointly considered, as pro- 
_ ceeding 
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taining False Physic, False Logic, False Philosophy, 
1772,” 4to. 

15. “ Elogy and Address, 1773,” 4to. 

16, “ A Translation of Job into Latin Verse,” an 
unfinished work, of which only 36 pages were 
printed, in March 1774, a very few days before his 
death ; 4to. 

I shall_subjoin a well-known Epigram *, by Sir 
William Browne, which the Critics have pronounced 
to be a good one: 

“ The King to Oxford sent a troop of horse, 

For Tories own no argument but force ; 

With equal skill to Cambridge books he sent, 

For Whigs admit no force but argument.” 

Sir William Browne's only daughter, Mary, was 
the second wife of William Folkes, esq. counsellor 
at law; whose only son, Martin Browne Folkes, esq. 
of Hillington, co. Norfolk, was made a Baronet 
May 3, 1774. He married, Dec. 28, 1775, Fanny, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir John Turner, of , 
Warkton, co. Norfolk, Baronet; and has several 
children. This gentleman was M. P. in the last 
parliament, and is in the present, for King’s Lynn. 

The following: facetious “ Dialogue between Sir 
William Browne and George Pooke-+, two modern 
Poets, in their respective styles,” was printed in the 
public Newspapers, 
ceeding from the same Causes ; what those Causes were; and a 
rational and actual Method of Cure proposed. Addressed to all 
Invalids. By William Cadogan, Fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians, 1771,” Svo. ‘Phis work produced innumerable Remarks 
and Answers, amongst which one of the most facetious was in 
the doggrel rhymes of our doughty Knight. 

* The following by an Oxonian, which gave rise to that by 
Sir William, is at least as good : 

«The King, observing with judicious eyes, 
The state of both his universities, |. 

To Oxford sent a troop of horse ; and why ? 
‘That learned body wanted loyalty : 

To Cambridge beoks, as very well discerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learning.” 

+ If any Reader, after perusing this Dialogue, should be dis- 
posed to enquire further respecting George Puoke, and has no 
objection to a hearty laugh; let him turn to Monthly Review, 


vol. XVII. p. 281; vol. XXVIL p. 158; vol. XXXVIL p. 315. 
SIR 
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$1R WILLIAM, 


George Pooke, TJ much commend your zeal, 
For writing of Britannia’s Weal, 
And singing of her Glory 5 - 
When Charlotte's Royal Yacht set sail, 
Rome, Scarlet Whore, at once turned pale, 
And Terror seiz'd each Tory. 


GEORGE. 
Sir Knight, I’m glad you praise my loyal Verse ; 
But you know not how 1 rehearse 

In a bold Ode the wicked ways 

Of Surgeons to get Bodies now-a-days ? 
How they do dig from under-ground, 

A Corpse, whose Burial cost its Friends five Pound. 
It is a shameful, monstrous thing, 
That which 1 in my Ode did sing ; 

And as you are one of the Faculty, 

L hope you'll put a stop to’t before I die. 
‘For I would not, both for France and Spain, 

When Geotge Pooke’s buried, that he should be taken tp again.: 

Nor when once my Life is gone, 

Would I be a dissecting Feast for the King’s Surgeon. 

SiR WILLIAM, 

Well said, Old Steady; thou shalt sleep 

Within the Ground, full ten feet deep = 
For Suxeons, never dread them: 

As I’m a Justice of the Peace, ; 

J" make the Knaves their rapine cease, , 
Or with an Axe behead cm, 


GEORGE. 
Then J will sing of Royal Charlotte's Yacht, 
Where our fair Queen on velvet Cushion sate : 
Sometimes she look’d to Mecklenberg again, 
‘And then she ask’d how far it was to Britain. 
Ancaster’s noble Duchess her did comfort ; 
And as to the Jack Tars, they made her some sport. - 
She had good wine, and sweetmeats of the best, 
‘And she knew the Garter was not tyed in jest 
_ Round Harcourt’s Leg —The Court’s bound by Proxy 
"The Queen for to maintain, both wet and dry. 
And when she thought of such a certain Thing, 
She nothing fear’d from marrying the King. 
« SIR WILLIAM. 
Thy namesake, George, in blest abodes, 
Will surely tell his brother Gods 
Of all thy songs divine ; 
For me, my Odes should be resign’d ; 
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No. III. 
Rev. WILLIAM, BUDWORTH. 


Tuts learned and worthy Schoolmaster was edu- 
cated at the Free Grammar School in Market Bos- 
worth, under the famous Anthony Blackwall. He 
was entered of Christ’s College, Cambridge; and 
took the degree of B. A. 1720, M. A. 1726; and 
was soon after appointed Master of Rudgely School 
in Staffordshire; and (on the death of Dr. Hill- 
man) was appointed head master of the Free 
Grammar School * at Brewood; and obtained also . 
the vicarage of Brewood, on the presentation of the 
Dean of Lichfield. He was also presented to the 
donative chapel of Shareshull, not far from Bre- 
wood, by Sir Edward Littleton, who entrusted to 
him the education of his nephew and presumptive 
heir-+, the present very venerable and highly-re- 
spected Baronet, 


* Brewood School is free for all the children of that town; and 
is endowed with 691. a year.— The School-house having been 
much neglected, Mr. Budworth continued to reside at Rudgely 
two years, whilst the house at Brewood was rey iring. 

+ Son of Fisher Littleton, esq. He succeeded to the title of 
his uncle in January 1741-2; after which he was removed to 
Eton School; but he had so discriminating an opinion of the 
Jearning of his old master, that he returned to him again; and 
had afterwards the good fortune to be placed under the more 
immediate tuition of Mr. Hurd; who, in a most elegant Dedi- 
cation to his Commentary on the Epistle to the Pisos, thus 
addresses his Pupil : 

“ Having reviewed these Sheets with some care, I beg leave to 
put them into your hands, as a testimony of the respect I bear you ; 
and, for the time that such things may have the fortune to live, 
as a monument of our friendship.—You see, by the turn of this 
address, you have nothing to fear from thatyoffensive adulation, 
which has so much dishonoured Letters. You and I have lived to- 
gether on other terms. And I should be ashamed to offer you even 
such a trifle as this, in a manner that would give you a right to 
think meanly of its author.—Your extreme delicacy allows me to 
say nothing of my obligations, which otherwise would demand 
my warmest acknowledgements. For your constant favour hus 

7 followed 
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In 1736, he would have engaged the celebrated Mr. 
Johnson as an assistant in this school, had he not 


followed me in all ways, in which you could contrive to express it. 
‘And indced I have never known any man more sensible to the good 
offices of his friends, and even to their good intentions, or more 
disposed, by every proper method, to acknowledge them. But 
you much overrate the little services which it has been in my power 
to render to you. - 1 had the honour to be intrusted with a part 
of your education ; and it was my duty to eontribute all I could ta 
the success of it. But the task was easy and pleasant. I had only 
to cultivate that good sense, and those generous virtues, which 
you brought with you to the University, and which had already 
vy to some maturity under the care of a man, to whom we 
had both of us been extremely obliged ; and who possessed every 
talent of a perfect institutor of youth in a degree; which, I be- 
Heve, has been rarely found in any of that profession, since the 
~ days of Quinctilian.—I wish this small tribute of respect, in which 
1 know how cordially you join with me, could be any honour to 
the memory of an excellent persun, who Joved us both, and was 
Jess known, in his life-time, from that obscure situation to which, 
the caprice of fortune oft condemns the most accomplished cha~ 
racters, than his highest merit deserved.—It was to cherish ané 
improve that taste of polite letters, which his early care had in- 
stilled into you, that you required me to explain to you the follow- 
ing exquisite piece of the best poct—l recollect with pleasure 
how welcome this slight essay then was to you; and am secure of 
the kind reception you will now give to it; improved, as ¥ think 
it is, in some respects, and presented to you in this public way. 
—I was going to say, how much you benefited by this Poet (the. 
fittest of all others, for the study of a gentleman) in your 
acquaintance with his moral, as well as critical writings; and how 
successfully you applied yourself to every other part of learning, 
which was thought proper for you—But I remember my engage- 
ments with you, and wil! not hazard your displeasure by saying 
too much, ‘It is enough for me to add, that I truly respect and 
honour you; and that, for the rest, I indulge in those hopes, 
which every one, who knows you, entertains from the excellence 
of your nature, from the hereditary honour of your family, and 
from an education in which you have been trained to the study of 
the best things. T am, dear sir, : 
Your most faithful and most obedient servant, 
R. Hurp, Eman, Coll. Camb. Jun. 21, 1757." 

See also the same very elegant Writer’s subsequent elogium on 
Mr. Budworth in the ‘‘ Heads for his own Life,” cited hereafter 
in vol. VI. p. 470. 

Sir Edward Littleton raised a Company, in the Rebellion of 
1745-6, in the Regiment commanded by Lord Gower, in which 
he was a Captain. He is now (1810) one of the Representatives 
in Parliament for the County of Stafford. 


been 
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been apprehensive that the paralytic affection under 
which the great Philologist laboured through life 
might have been the object of imitation, or of ridi- 
cule, among his pupils. The talents of Mr. Johnson 
could not be unknown to Mr. Budworth ; who pro- 
bably was acquainted with him at Market Bosworth, 
where Johnson was a short time usher to Mr. Cromp- 
ton, the successor of Mr. Blackwall *. 

The substance of the preceding paragraph was 
written in 1785 +; and led to the following commu- 
nication, after an interval of seven years, from a 
worthy and intelligent Friend, whose absence from 
England in the service of his Country had prevent- 
ed him from earlier noticing the former article . 

“If the following,” he says, “ proves acceptable, . 
it comes from one interested in any account that can 
be given of so amiable a character. He finished 
his education at Cambridge, and was the son of the 
Rev. Luke Budworth, of Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, B. A. 1691; Vicar of Longford in Derby- 
shire; who, in 1721, was presented by Thoinas 


* Mr. Blackwall died in 1730; and was succeeded by Mr. 
Crompton.—Johnson's ushership there commenced in 1733, 
when he was in his twenty-third year, (Sulit 16, Boswortiam 
pedes petii,)—To Johnson this employment was very irksome in 
every respect, and he complained grievously of it in his letters to 
his friend Mr. Hector, who was now settled as a surgeon at Bir- 
mingham. The letters are lost; but Mr. Héctor recollects his 
writing “ that the poet had described the dull sameness of his 
existence in these words, ‘ Vitam continet una dies,’ (one day 
contains the whole of ny life) ; that it was unvaried as the note 
of the cuckoo; and that he did not know whether it was more 
disagreeable for him to teach, or the boys to learn, the grammar 
rules." His yeneral aversion to this painful drudgery was greatly 
enhanced by a disagreement between him and SirWolstan Dixie, 
the patron of the school, in whose house, I have been told, he 
officiated as a kind of domestic chaplain — so far, at least, as to 
say grace at table, but was treated with what he represented as 
intolerable harshness ; and, after suffering for a few months such 
complicated misery, he relinquished a situation, which all his life 
afterwards he recollected with the strongest aversion, and even a 
degree of horror. But it is probable that at this period, what- 
ever uneasiness he may have endured, he laid the foundation of 
much future eminence by application to his studies .. Baesralle 
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Coke, Esq. to the rectory of Tillesham in Norfolk, 
and in 1722 to that of Wellmgham in the same 
county, both which he held till 1739 ; and I have 
heard the father of the present Mr. Coke speak 
of him with much pleasure: saying, he was a man 
of an uncommon character; that he refused to 
make an emolument of the common at Longford, 
* because he wished his parishioners to live as well 
as himself ;’ and, asa proof how well qualified he 
was to give advice, the following is an extract of a 
letter, written in 1726, to one of his sons, when an 
apprentice in Norwich, and which, I trust, would 
be of no disservice if every well-meaning parent was 
to put it into the hands of his son, when he com- 
mences his servitude: —‘ Remember the advice of 
a father; read the books I gave you; serve God, 
and be cheerful; deal honestly with all men; be- 
ware of bad company, women, and wine; and be 
sure not to neglect your master’s affairs whilst in 
his service ;—the rest I leave to your own conduct, 
and an affectionate father will not cease his prayers 
to God for you.”—I doubt not, Mr, Urban, but 
you will form an opinion, that such a father was 
well calculated to regulate the promising abilities 
of the person of whom you wish to be informed. 
Both the father and the con were admonished to 
preach against the growth of Methodism ; and I 
have seen some letters from a person high in the 
Church, recommending them to be zealous. 1 have 
to regret that these Letters are lost, together with 
some Sermons upon the Lord’s Prayer by the elder 
Budworth, which breathed the language of a pri- 
mitive Divine; but, I well remember, the father 
expressed himself deeply sorrowful at the encroach- 
ment of Methodism; but modestly refused preach- 
ing upon the subject, as he was fearful, to use his 
own words, ‘ to oppose infatuation was too often to 
increase it; but that he had the happiness to say, 


he had not one Methodist in his parish, or a person 
i a ee Re ye ume ee are Ny) ae ne My lola, Soren ar | aay Pe 
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ter, enforcing him to do it.—We should hope the 
good Bishop Hurd, who was one of the Rev. W. 
Budworth’s scholars, and who has, by comparing 
him to Quinctilian, said so much in his praise 
would be pleased to give the further information 
you wish; and we should hope that he may have 
rescued some proofs of the qualifications he is so 
liberal in the commendation of ; no man appears to 
have loved him more, from similarity of sentiments 
and of studies, and no scholar was ever more grate- 
ful of a master’s worth. The good Bishop and Sir 
Edward Littleton were on the road to pay him a 
visit in 1745, when they heard a fit of apoplexy had 
deprived them of their benevolent instructor and 
affectionate friend; the latter gentleman erected a 
monument in the chancel of the chapel of 

: to his memory, which is a noble pro- 
duction ; because it hath truth and gratitude, not 
grandeur, for its basis. His friends have always 
thought it the production of the learned Prelate, 
and feel their thanks accordingly *. 


7 M.S. 

€ Gulielmo Budworth, A. M. 
hujus simul ac Brewoodensis Ecclesie nuper Rector, 
' necnon Literarii ibidem Ludi Prefecto, 

in utrumque munus 
imnocentia vite, morum comitate, 
humanioribus literis, eloquentia simplict 
instructissimo ; 
illiberalioris omnis interim erga divites obsequii, 
divitiarumque pariter ipsarum, 
plus aquo feré contemptori: 


* The Epitaph is here printed, from a copy preserved in the. 
family, as originally written. On the monument itself the se- 
cond and third lines are thus varied: 

« Hujus simul ac Ecclesize de Brewood nuper Pastori, 
et Literarii ibidem Luprrrz#recro ;” 
and instead of lines S—10, “ illiberalioris,” &c. are substituted 
«« In omnes perquam facili et benevolo, 
in amicos summe officioso, 2 
-ab omni tamen erga homines illiberali obsequio, 
potentiorun equeé cultui servili alienissimo,” ih 
iu 
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Huic tali viro, 
optimo olim preceptori, 
amico insuper dilectissimo, 
hoc qualecunque amoris & grati animi testimonium, © 
*_- ponendum curavit 
Edwardus Littleton, Baronettus, Mpccxtvitt.”| 
“‘ That good men should suffer in this world is no- 
thing new; -so did this excellent person, who ne- 
ver wished ill toany one, by a tedious Chancery suit 
with his wife’s relations, that closed with his death: 
he was the appellant, and, from being unacquainted 
with any‘chicanery whatever, he knew not the world- 
ly mode of pursuing his just rights, and his family 
suffered accordingly. ; 
“Trifling as the accomplishment must appear, 
when ranked with his learning * ‘and his merit; I 
have heard that he was one of the pleasantest sing- 
ers of his time, and that a moment was never 
known to pass heavy in. his company. ° 
“In the conclusion of the little 1 hay heard of 
, this person (so early snatched from this life), I wilt 
venture to think, it is to be regretted (although his 
reasons must be allowed just) that he did not take 
_Dr. Johnson as his usher. Joined with that distin- 
guished Philologer, he might have lived in practi- 
cal, as well as theoretical approbation; and some of 
_the many efforts of his genius and philanthropy 
(which are but definitively known) might have 
been published, and of course would have protected 
his memory from the obscurity his own native 
modesty has thrown over it. A RamBLer +.” 


* « Mr. Budworth had a sister, who was almost as good a scholar 
as himself, - She resided in Cheshire, and lived to a good old age. 
She was too learned, and perhaps too plain, to be married,” 

+ From the same worthy Friend (whom I afterwards discovered 
to be a nephew of Mr. Budworth) I have very recently been fa~ 
voured with the following very interesting Anecdotes, 

“On my return from Gibraltar, I made Hartlebury in my way, 
and introduced myself to Dr. Hurd, purposely to thank him for 
the honorable mention he had, inhis dedication to Sir Edward Lit- 
tleton, made of my Uncle. : 

Vou. UL Zz He 
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The subject was resumed by another Correspon- 
dent, whose name I never discovered; but whose 
sources of information were evidently authentic. 


He was in a flow of spirits, and I was vain enough to think the 
out-of-the-way visit from the only Nephew of hisearly Friend added 
pleasure to the fleeting hours. After my first reception, and the 
look of suspicion had vanished, he eyed me with growing com- 
placency ; and during our walk in his long Gallery, and after two 
or three silent turns, he did me the satisfaction of saying I was 
like my Uncle; but, as he said, “ Mr. Budworth had more ruddi- 
ness of face, and was fairer ; and yours wears the sun-burnt tinge 
of having served in a hot climate ; and indeed, Young Man, the 
having witnessed that Siege, will be a recommendation to you in 
your profession, and go down with satisfaction with you to the 
Grave.” He raised himself, and in the most animated language 
expatiated on the learning, friendship, and benevolence of his early 
Friend ; and taking me most kindly by the hand, we sat down ; 
and, with a look { shall never forget, he said, « Tam happy to see 
you, Mr, Budworth ;” and welcome indeed he made me, telling me 
many anecdotes of my Relation ; and, stopping in the midst of a 
flow of words, he asked me “ Are you a good singer, Sir? Your 
Uncle had more melody in his voice than ¥ ever heard ; he did not 
sing with such science as your Father, whom I have often 
\earkened to when he came to see his Brother ; but his had all the 
sweetness of the A‘olian harp.” 

Hethenasked me why I did notcalluponhim, when the Regiment 
I was in marched through Worcestershire on their way to Man- 
chester to be reduced ; that he had observed my name amongst 
the Officers, and supposed me to be a Relation to his earliest 
Friend. I told him, that, being acting Adjutant to the Division f 
marched in, and the men being made too much of through every 
‘Town we halted at, my presence and activity were necessary ; or [ 
fully intended doing myself the honour, the day we halted at Kid- 
derminster, of paying (o him my utmost considerations, ‘Your 
reasons, young Soldier, make you the more welcome.” 

As my visit was not built upon design, I felt myself as much » 
Guest as if amongst my Brother Officers, and gave range to every 
question he asked me about the Old Rock with the unadulte- 
rated warmth of an animated partaker of everything that had gone 
forward; he pointed toa mark on my temple, and said, “I sup- 
pose you got that wound there,” I told him, “it was amongst the 
first received; and that it was still a heavy affliction, and I feared 
ever would.”— I am concerned to hear so; but it will be of 
service in your claim. Recollect, the Temple is the seat of 
honour, both in mind and action.” I replied, “ I was then on 
Tay way to London, to endeavour to get upon full pay again ; but 
that my hopes were few.” He said, “ A Gibraltar Officer ought 
to have more than Hope to trust to.” «I take theliberty, my Lord, 

_ 
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« I wish,” he says, “I could recover the dates 
and the names; but every one knows with what 
difficulty these are remembered, there beng nothing 
in a name, generally speaking, to fix the idea. 


of repeating some rude lines I saw chalked upon a Sentry-box on 
Europa Guard : 


* God and a Soldier all people adore 

In time of war, but not before: 

And when war is over, and all things are righted, 
God is neglected, and an Old Soldier js slighted.” 


His Lordship remarked, “It is to be feared there is some truth 
in it, and probably the lines were written by some So'dier that had 
received « better education; for, though the vers lame, thereis 
mindinit.” I observed, “The Officers and Men were necessarily so 
mixed on some of the guards, a certain freedom amongst them- 
selves in point of conversation was unavoidable ; and I had often 
witnessed, in the strange jumble, some noble sentiments and 
good militaryremarks.” 1 begged to intrude a short lively piece of 
wit. Being on guard in the Mines in Landport ditch, when the 
Enemy were firing briskly, two shells fel} into it ; the Men were 
warned to guard against the bursting of them, but they happened 
both to be blind shclls*. An old Soldier instantly said, “ That 
verifies Scripture; when the blind lead the blind, they both fall 
in a diteh.”"—* What a spirit,” said his Lordship, must that 
Man have had, to have been so ready in the midst of danger!” 
I said, “* Danger was so habitual, it gave a spur to genius; and 
1 had often scen the Soldier on guard over his Bible; and that 
J remembered a straggling shot striking a Light-Infantry-man 
of the 58th across his belly, and, being too severely wounded to 
be removed, he desired his comrade would pray by him; which 
was religiously performed, the whole Guard kneeling around 
the suffercr until he died.”—“ That was true Relizion,” said 
his Lordship ; ‘« and Sterne was right in saying a man could do 
his duty as well in a red as a black coat; but he was wrong 
in his inferences.” In conversation to this effect, the moments 
flew away; and he invited me to pass some time at Hartlebury 
on my retura to the North. He walked me from the Gallery 
into the Park; and observing two old women picking sticks 
from under the trees, he said, ** We had some strong wind 
lately; and indeed, if it were not for thinking of Mariners, I 
should like a storm occasionally, as it gives the poor an oppor- 
tunity of picking up the scattered wood; and coal is scarce 
here.” He edged towards them, and said, “ he was glad to sce 
them <o well Joaded.” They dropt curtseys, with looks with- 
out fear ; went on “ picking dry sticks,” not “ mumbling to thems 
selves,” but as placidly as mortals under the protection of Hea- 
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Perhaps, however, some other of your correspond- 
ents will be kind enough to supply these, together 
with an account of his parentage and education. 
«Tf I recollect right, Mr. Budworth had been 
married some time before he came to Brewood. 
Mrs. Budworth was a very amiable lady; and 


ven. I silently blessed him in my heart, and was visibly affected 
by the divine Jesson immediately before me. 

A friend of Mr. Budworth’s was coming to dine with him, a 
Dr. Johnson. 1 asked if it was Samuel Johnson (then living). “No, 
not him, althéugh he was an antient acquaintance (and I think - 
he said schoolfellow) of your Uncle; but a Dr. Johnson of Kid- 
derminster ;" to: whom I received an animated introduction. At 
and after dinner he opened the stores of his rich mind, unbend- 
ing himself to ask questions from me ; and amongst them he said, 
‘Pray tell me how Divine Service was performed during the Siege, 
and how many Chaplains had you?” I told him “ that there was 
only one, and he was a Deputy to the Chaplainof a Scotch Regiment, 
the Seventy-third; that he did duty at seven in the morning to 
the English Regiments according to the Established Church, and 
afterwards to the Seventy-third Regiment after the Church of 
Scotland, to which he belonged; and that both services were per- 
formed off the Drum-head.”” “ Ah!" instantly replied his Lord- 
ship, that reminds me of my friend Hudibras ; 

«Pulpit, drum ecelesiastic, 
** Was beat with fist as well as a stick.” 

Had he been a Soldier, he could not have asked more questions 
relative to the Garrison ; of which having some minute and com 
pressed details about me, I presented them to him; which 
he received with kindness, and I observed he took them as a se- 
cond proof of the respect my unusual visit had impressed him 
with ; for he immediately asked me if I could remain some days ; 
and on my informing him, that-I must return to Birmingham, 
whence] had rode over to paymy respects, he made me promise that 
at some future period I would make Hartlebury in my progress. 

His Chaplain attended me to my horse, and urged me to re- 
collect the Bishop's invitation. I passed a few most pleasant and 
interesting hours, and have often since enjoyed them in reflec- 
tion. ‘This was in Noyember 1763 and in February following 
I embarked for India, after writing a letter of thanks for my re~ 
veption, and inclosing a Copy of Verses full of respect and gra- 
titude — which were not sent until the Pilot left the ship, 
that his Lordship might see I was not regulated by mercenary 
views, although his recommendation might have advanced my 
India prospects, and I could have procured letters to him from 


ON I had served under, which might have added to his in- 
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ele there were few happier matches. She 
bore him eleven. children, all of whom were stili- 
born except the last ; and this did not live long 
enough to be baptized, though Mr. Budworth made . 
all possible haste.—This unfortunate lady (for 
so | shall ever call her) fella sacrifice to one of the 
most audacious experiments that ever was tried*. 
She recovered so far, however, as to walk about in a 
very languid state for some time, and then left Mr. 
Budworth almost inconsolable. She was indeed an 
excellent wife, and he was a very tender and affection- 
ate husband.—It has often been remarked, that the 
deepest and the most heart-felt. sorrow subsides, or 
perhaps I should rather say evaporates, the soonest. 
Accordingly, we find Mr. Budworth in due -time 
aying his addresses to a lady of good fortune, who, 
think, then resided at Brewood. Every thing 
seemed settled; he was to keep his carriage, and a 
new coach-road into the town was actually in con- 
templation, when, to the great surprize and equal re- 
gret of his neighbours (for he was then very highly 
respected), the match broke off, and the lady left the 
country. It was undoubtedly his own fault; he had 
_ an innate dignity, something cautiously superior, 
which revolted at the thought of a dangling lover, 
though it is what the fair-sex but too commonly ex- 
pect.—His fame and his school gteatly increased ; 
and, as.some of his pupils who boarded with him 
were of the first families in that country, he could 
not but sensibly feel the want of a lady’s assistance in 
superintending such a genteel family. For this pur- 
pose, and partly as a companion, he engaged an 
agreeable, well-informed widow lady [Mrs. Vaughan] 
to live with him ; a step which had well-nigh proved 
fatal to his flourishing school. Mrs. V. had a pret- 
ty daughter marriageable, and rather gay; who was 
most imprudently taken to reside with them, though 
this, perhaps, might be from motives of delicacy to 


* See Gent. Mag. vol. LXIL. pp. 683. 603, 1001. h 
s er 
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her. mother. The consequence will easily be con- 
ceived; the young gentlemen who boarded with him 
were sent for home, and the school languished for 
some years. If Mr. Budworth had immediately 
married Mrs. V. and boarded the young lady at a 
distance, it was generally imagined “he would have 
had-one of the first and finest country schools in the 
kingdom ; so justly was his well-earned fame as a 
school-master established. He grew very fond of 
Mrs. V. and would certainly have married her, had 
not her death prevented their union. This stroke, 
with the decay of his school, affected him greatly : 
he felt it a considerable time. — ft must have been 
about the period of which I have been speaking, that 
the late Dr. Jolmson msde some overtures of his 
assistance to Mr. Budworth. But an additional rea- 
son inay be assigned to that given by Sir John 
Hawkins why his offer was not accepted. 

“Mr. Budworth had two churches (Brewood and 
Sharesfiull*) besides the school, He was, there- 
fore, obliged to keep a curate, and also an usher, who 
taught writing and accompts; and, as they both as- 
sisted him in the school, Mr, Johnson must have 
been of tgo littie service, unless he had been in orders, 
ora good penman: and as both the livings, together 
with the estate belonging to the school, produced 
not much more than 1207. a year, he could not well 
afford to pay,a third person. Nor will it be supposed 
that he could enrich himself by boarding young gen- 
tlemen for 14/. a year. In fact, as out of such a 
pittance very handsome salaries were not to be ex- 
pected, his usher | Mr. Adams], and, a few years 
afterwards, his curate [Mr. paculey [both left him. 
Mr. Budworth was much hurt at Mr. Bromley’s 
leaving him, for he was a remarkably pleasant 
and_ facetious companion, and very well beloved. 
—The new usher, being looked upon by the 


* A donative curacy (Ecton calls it a chapel to Penkridge) 
about three miles from Brewood, 
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scholars as excessively proud, and equally stupid, 
was at first treated rather contemptuously, and a 
yencontre or two with the young gentlemen was 
the consequence; which reaching Mr. Budworth’s 
ears, he very sharply reprehended their daring to 
dispute his choice. —This of course in time blew: 
over, and we again saw the school in a very flourish- 
ing state. Besides his boarders, there were a great 
many young gentlemen occasionally placed under 
his care as day scholars; these boarded in the town, 
for the school is free to all.—Mr. Budworth could 
never long feel himself happy without indulging 
a wisi to enter the connubial state once more. 
A lady of fortune*, who lived near Shareshull, now 
bécame the object of his affections; but, after a few 
visits, this courtship ended like the other, with the 
fault (if any) certainly on his own side. This was: 
his: last ‘effort; and I really question whether he 
would have gone ten times to Shareshull on such an: 
errand, and to have acted the part of a fond or ten- 
der lover (though he really was one), to have gained 
ten thousand pounds; and yet, from the state of 
his finances, such a fortune must have been highly 
acceptable. He “what was honour knew,” for he 
had the nicest sense of it; and hence his word—his 
once telling or assuring a person— was’ with him 
deemed quite sufficient on every occasion. 

During this last courtship, he slept at Sarsdon- 
hall, in the parish of Shareshull. His host [Mr. 
Martin] was a gentleman farmer, and a Non-con- 
formist, andof whom Mr. Budworth, though he had 
no predilection for Dissenters, always spoke in the 
highest terms of respect. As Mr. Martin regularly 
called his family to prayers every morning and even- 
ing, he requested Mr. Budworth to preside at their 
devotions during his stay there; a request that every 


* The lady to whom Mr. Budworth paid his addresses was, it 
* Loteced cteter ta the lord of the manor of Shareshull, under 
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one knows, who knew Mr. Budworth, he receiyed 
with the greatest. cheerfulness. 

Among other topicks of conversation, Mr. Mar- 
tin took the fréedom to ask Mr. Budworth, what his - 
sentiments were respecting the lawfulness or unlaw- 
fulness.of eating blood. His reply was nearly in the 
following terms: “ I read the authors on both sides 
the question ; those who wrote in favour of the:pro- 
hibition had the greatest weight with me, and_there- 
fore | have always abstained from eating it.” 

Notwithstanding his income was so slender, he | 
found means to enlarge the schools, and to make the 
rooms, both his own and the sub-master’s *, much 
more decent and comfortable. . Adjoining to the 
school is a large garden, in which he took great de- 
light; and, as I shall reserve something for a slight 
sketch of his character, I shall only add, that, while 
he was conversing with an acquaintance in his favour- 
ite garden and in perfect health, he dropped down in 
an apoplectic fit, and never spoke after. This, I 
think, was in the summer of 1744, and while he 
conipletely possessed all his transcendant endow- 
ments and acquisitions}. 

His person, which was father above the middle 
height, was formed with the nicest symmetry ; and 
he had, perhaps, as fine a presence as almost any 
man in the kmgdom. His air, deportment, lan- 
guage, voice, in short, every word and every action, 
announced the accomplished gentleman. He had 
not the fine eagle-eye of a Condé, nor, askaunt, did 
it flash conviction and terror like Chatham's; there 
was nothing tremendous in his aspect; he never 
spoke like thunder, nor did he command with the 
pomp of abashaw; but there was an irresistible and 
indescribable something, which always commanded 


* There is an under-school, where many of the day-scholars 
are taught the Accidence, Lilly's Grammar, &c. before they arere- 
ceived into the upper school. 
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Rl and for ever inspired the beholders with awe ; 
hisfook and his voice pierced to the very inmost soul. 
Perhaps the following anecdote, which occasioned 
no small pleasanitry at the time, may now be accept- 
able, and serve to illustrate this part of his charac- 
ter. A young gentleman, who was smart and sensi- 
ble, and far from being deficient in presence. of 
mind, at his return home during the vacation, was 
descanting on the terror with which Mr. Budworth 
sonietimes inspired him and his schoolfellows, and. 
with what fear and trembling they then approached 
or addressed him; when a lady of his acquaintance 
began to express her surprize at his unusual timidity, 
and then offered some reasons to fortify him, as she 
thought, and to convince him that, if Mr. Budworth 
- did look alittle stern, he ought not to beat all afraid. 
“Madam,” says the little gentleman, with his usual 
smartness, “ what are you now talking about? why, 
one of his lodks would frighten you out of your wits. 

If, however, agreeable company, Or an agreeable 
subject, detained him somewhat longer than usual 
after dinner, and the snuff-box had been, used pretty 
freely, there was such a smile upon his countenance 
when he came into the school, that, as Dr. Burney 
says of Handel, it was like Heaven ; all fear, sighs, 
and sorrow, ‘were banished in a moment from every 
boy in the school: the most difficult task became 
easy; his condescension was ineffable ; and it was 
then impossible not to love him. 

To enter into a nice discrimination of his learning 
and taste, would greatly exceed my humble abilities ; 
Ishall, therefore, leave this toa more able pen, and 
confine myself to the more prominent and ostensible 
traits in his character. ‘ 

To say that he was a good or an excellent scholar 
would be the smallest part of his praise. He pos- 
sessed, | will not barely say in an eminent, but in 
an almost unrivaled degree, that rare, that singular 
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exquisite taste into the minds of his pupils, and this 
in a manner and style at once the most familiar and 
impressive, and always with a varied-dignity (for of 
this indeed he never lost sight) to suit the different 
classes. Methinks I now see him; I hear, I feel, 
those peculiarly striking remarks, those extremely 
happy allusions, which, while they were enforced 
with such intellectual energy, seldom failed to make 
a lasting impression upon the minds of his juvenile 
auditory. 

Mr. Budworth would never suffer a boy’s talents 
to remain unemployed ; and, to prevent that languor 
and disgust which are the pupil's constant attend- 
ants on a too close application to one subject, or to 
one author, he made the most judicious possible va- 
riations in their exercises; and, by occasional and 
well-adapted rehearsals, prevented their soon forget- 
ing what they had once learned; for he well knew 
how extremely fugitive are both the knowledge and 
the learning of a school-boy. If he discovered a 
spark of genius, he fanned it till it blazed. And 
perhaps no person was better qualified to discern the 
difference’ between a boy's having a good genius both 
to understand and to relish an author,’ and his mere- 
ly getting the Grammar rules by heart, and rendering 
with facility Latin or Greek into English. “ Don’t 
tell me,” said Mr. Budworth to a boy’s father, who 
was almost petrified with the reflexion, “ that your 
son is @ good scholar, because he can repeat Lilly’s: 
rules, and translate Ovid and Virgil ¥.” ‘ 

He excelled in natural philosophy ; and, when his 
pupils attended Mr. Gniffith’s lectures, they were 
severally obliged to write, and present to him, their 
own observations and sentiments on different subjects, 


* Smollett, in one of hisearly Critical Reviews, says of a Mr: 
Barrett, who had translated Ovid’s Epistles, that, <‘ though he 
might be an excellent schoolmaster, he bad, however, no preten- 
sions to taste." An excellent schoolmaster without taste Mr. Bud- 
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for he never left them to their own judgment; he 
knew too well that such an indifferent conduct in the 
master would infallibly point out the way to indo- 
lence and carelessness in the scholar. Their obser- 
vations were, therefore, publicly read in the school, 
and always accompanied with his own inimitable re- 
marks. : 

Comedies he detested: he very justly thought that, 
independent of their indecent scenes, and profane | 
language, they generally excite too much levity ; 
for to every thing that bordered upon either he had 
an invincible aversion. He had no objection, how- 
ever, to his scholars going to see a well-written tra- 
gedy: but, if at Brewood, they were obliged to 
present him with their remarks on the principal cha- 
racters, &c. for (as already observed) he would make . 
them-exert their talents if they had any to exert. 

Every morning, the moment he entered the school, 
the folding-doors which part the two schools were 
thrown open, and he then read prayers; and the 
same devout address to Heaven was repeated when he « 
took his leave in the afternoon. On Saturday ( simi- 
lar to Mr. Addison's rule in the Spectator) some se~ 
rious and devout portions from Mr. Nelson’s Festi- 
vals, &c. were publicly read ; and, during the Lent 
season, he regularly heard his scholars repeat their 
Catechism, and generally once or twice in the church. 

He had a very generous temper, that was always 
charitably disposed, but which his trifling income too 
frequently confined entirely to good wishes. In 
short, he was sometimes obliged to take long credit, 
which must have been very distressing to a person of 
such enlarged and noble sentiments, and of such a 
liberal turn of mind. Brewood living, though the 
parish is a large one (having near half a score villages 
besides the town), and the duty excessive, brought 
him in at the.utmost not even a poor 150d. a year™, 
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Easter offerings, surplice-fees, Queen Anne's bounty, 
with 402. added to it, all included. It is greatly to 
be lamented that so much merit should pass unre- 
warded ; and that such an excellent man should pass 
through life, as it were, unnoticed, while others — 
but I will not pursue the invidious comparison ; the 
subject is too notorious, and too ofien tells its own 
unfortunate tale. 

. Mr. Budworth was excessively humane, and a 
rare example of “temperance, soberness, and chas- 
tity; always, and in every thing, extremely neat, 
but neyer tinical. . Upon the whole, he enjoyed a 
tolerable good share of health; but he was strangely 
troubled with the hyp*. Many a time has he taken 
to his bed, when, in the language of Dr. Radcliffe, 
he was as well as any man in England, if he could 
but have thought so. He was then meekness itself, 
However, on the convalescent turn, a different 
change of temper took place, and he would chastise 
pretty severely; though he never once in his life sent 
a boy home with any. thing like a piece of buckram 
attached’ to his posteriors, common as it was with 
those famous tutors Osbalston and Busby. 

Musick is to be numbered among his favourite 
amusements. He occasionally invited a few select 
performers; among whom may be reckoned Mr, 
Gunn, organist of the New church in Birming- 


pay a curate about rix-and-twenty guineas for two-and-fifty 
sermons, 

* 1 have heard that a fool was never known to have the hyp. 
It is somewhat remarkable, that the head schoolmaster, the under 
aster, and the clerk of the parish, were all much esteemed for 
a clearness of conception and a soundness of judgment, This is 
seldom to be met with at the same time in persons of their profes- 
sion in a small country town; and it is not less true, that they 
were all, at times, troubled with this unaccountable disorder. 

+ Mr. Guna was highly, and indeed justly, celebrated for his ex- 
tempore interludes upon the organ; they were so enchantingly 
sweet, thatsome went so farasto say that hewasrarely excelled 3; but 
when he was fettered with bars and time, his “Sonatas for the 
Harpsichord” drew from the celebrated author of “Hermes” the 
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ham, and Mr. Lyndon*,’ organist of Wolverhamp- ~ 
ton. As asinger, Mr. Budworth must be pre-emi- 
nently distinguished. He had a charming voice; it 
was at once manly, clear, and succulent; and he 
sang with great judgment and taste: but here I am 
again reminded that his finances would not allow of 
these entertainments being often repeated. 5 
He was fond of exercise, and only wanted com- 
panions of equal taste with himself; for he never 
could submit to common jests and ‘the consequent 
insignificant laugh: he hanght there was something 
mean and unmanly in such conceits. Hence he 
rarely appeared on the bowling-green, though often 
solicited. He liked ringing; but, as he could have 
no associates, the clapper was taken out, and he then 
rang a dumb peal by himself. In his earlier days he 
had a taste for archery, and he kept some handsome 
bows and arrows in his parlour; but I believe he 
seldom or never.used them latterly. ; 
Mr. Budworth, in the style of that time, was an 
High-churchman. But here I would beg to be in- 
dulged with a remark on the mistaken notions of 
many people, I will say a great many, who then 
seemed to think that High-church, Tory, Jacobite, 
and Rebel, were synonymous, or very nearly so, and 
hence their great surprize when they beheld so many 
High-churchmen boldly step forward and take the 
lead in associations that were formed to oppose the 
Pretender. Mr, Budworth, like a great many others, 
was very zealous for the Established Church against 
the Dissenters of every persuasion; and his most 


and the bass was played for the treble, and the treble for the bass, 
or if a treble was taken from Corelli, and placed toa bass of Han- 
del, there would be equally as good harmony and connexion.” In 
some of his musick there were such wild eccentric passages, that 
person would naturally conclude he often sate down to composé 
without any resolution. 


* Mr. Lyndon had not the rapid, brilliant finger for execution, 
but he was a judge of playing, and lent timist : his scho- 
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extravagant eulogyon King Charles the First *, (for it 
even exceeded Lord Clarendon’s), while, on the other’ 
hand, his reflections on Milton were equally severe, 
might lead ‘some people to conclude that he was a@ 
rank Tory; but, as he had been heard to say, “I 
think I could shake a good broad sword against the 
Pretender,” we can be at no loss to guess at the ex- 
tent of his political principles. 

In regard to the Methodists, he at first entered in- 
to conversation with a few of those whom he thought 
the most zealous among his parishioners. He in- 
sisted, that those passages in the New Testament, 
which relate to the Holy Spirit, and are translated in 
you, or within you, on which Messieurs Whitefield 
and. Wesley, laid so much stress, ought to be render- 
ed among you. I think the then Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry gave the ton, in which he was 
followed by Mr. Budworth and several of his rever- 
end and learned acquaintance, Bird, Darwall, &c.- 
in their personal disputes with the Methodists. 

This new translation did not by any-means prove 
satisfactory. They urged, “ It is not ye that speak, 
but the Spirit of your Fe ather which speaketh iz you,” 
Matt. x..20; and “the Holy Ghost dwelleth with you, 
and shall be iz you,” John xiv. 17: which, without 
a strange perversion of language, could not be ren- 

. dered among you. And, to prove.that the promise of 
the Holy Spirit extended to individuals, and was 
not spoken to Christians collectively, nor restrained 
to the Apostles, they adduced, from St. Peter’s well- 
known sermon at the day of Pentecost, “'Che pro- 
mise is to you and to your children, and to all that 
are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall 
call,” Acts ii. 39.—Mr. Budworth, on finding his 


* «T question,” says he, “ whether there has been a better man 
since the days of the Apostles.” — “ Milton, though he wrotePara- 
dise Lost, was a very wicked man.” Would not Dr. Johnson, on 
‘hearing or reading this, have said, “Went not mine heart with 
thee?” 
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proposed new version thus strenuously resisted, total- 
ly declined any farther controversy, and, J believe, 
never afterwards spoke to them on the subject. 
With submission to the respectable authorities I 
have mentioned, I believe that the major part of 
your impartial readers will be apt to conclude, that 
this proposed deviation from the common reading 
bordered too much upon a quibble to produce any 
splendid effects *. ; 

It may. now be proper to say something of what 
was deemed to he the least amiable part of his charac- 
ter. Complaints or objections that related to him, 
however trifling, he never could bear; his decidedly 
conscious superiority spurned at every thing which 
looked like dictating to him. He felt the slightest 
reflection as sensibly as Mr. Pope or Dr. Johnson, and, 
likethem, never forgotit. This, however, must-be 
in his favour,—that he was one of the last men who 
would have taken Memo impune lacessit for his motto. 
He was removed to an almost infinite distance from 
every thing that bad but the semblance ot matice or 
revenge; he dropped all acquaintance with those 
who affronted him, and there his resentment usually 
ended. 

After the death of Mrs. Budworth he began to be 
somewliat more shy and reserved ; and, as his sermons 
were not much relished by his parishioners, this shy- 
ness and reserve increased to such a degree, that at 
length he was thought to be one of the proudest men 
that ever existed. 

When he found that his preaching did not please, 
he would, by way of contrast, hire some of the 
poorest sermonizers that ever disgraced the pulpit-f. 
This, however, did not produce the desired effect; 


* I remember that the Roman Catholicks (who are pretty nu- 
merous in that parish) objected to it, and to the criticism on which. 
it was founded. 

+ One of these was insane. He thought it nothing extraordi- 
nary to preach for six months tozether upon one text, “I know 
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his parishioners, having little or no alternative, pa- , 
tiently submitted. At last he framed the resolution 
to preach no more, because, as he said, he could 
notpreach to please them ; which he strictly observed 
to the day of his death. 

‘Though he did not preach, he frequently read 
poe ‘As areader, he had few equals; the tone of 

is‘voice, and his delivery, were in a high degree 
captivating. There was, however, nothing of the 
theatrical air, for he had little action, But there 
scarcely ever was a more expressive countenance than 
Mr. Budworth’s, while he sat under one of those 
miserable humdrums whom he recommended to the 
pulpit. Often have I contemplated an assemblage of 
speaking characters, if 1 may be allowed the expres- 
ston, in what was simply a pleasant look ; but in 
that louk (solely intended for his parishioners) were 
strongly and strikingly depicted his conscious ride 
and pleasure, his surprize, wonder, and ineffable 
contempt, just as though he had varied his counte- 
nauce as he felt the passions. : 

It must be confessed, that his sermons were too 
sublimely conceived for a plain country congrega- 
tion*. ‘Ht should not, however, be forgotten, that 
part of his audience consisted of young gentlemen 
of a refined classical taste-+, his own pupils; and 
that some of them were going immediately from his 
school to the University. Nothing, therefore, from 
neighbour who had been at church: “Well, have you been to 
hear Old Job boxed about again?” One would have thought he 
had been poring over the very voluminous Mr. Caryl, whose pon- 
derous folios on Job were so well received by the Puritans, that 
it gave rise to the following pun: “ Poor Job made Caryll rich.” 
Another of these miserable wights—but, “peace to their manes!” 

* On the death of Mr. Budworth, they fell into the hands of his 
usher, who afterwards got himself ordained, and then preached 
them in the same church. But scarcely ever was such a splen- 
dour of language and sentiment more ungracefully delivered ; in- 
somuch that few of the hearers seemed to have any conception of 
what doctrine the preacher meant to enforce. 


+ Our present most excellent Bishop of Worcester {this was 
ecetets t- 22001] Sir Fdward Littleton. bart.: and it were easy to 
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Mr. Budworth, that savoured of the common hire- 
ling, the recluse, or the pedant, would have been re- 
ceived by them with any high degree of satisfaction ; 
they naturally expected much better things; and of 
this he must have been superlatively conscions. 
Seldom, indeed, shall we find a better judge of com 

position and style, or one who could, with less diffi- 


his Lordship’s delicacy, if .he should condescend to read it, as I 
speak from undoubted authority. Mr. Budworth would some- 
times observe, that young Mr. Hurd did not apply himself much 
to his book when he first came to his school, and that he conti- 
nued in an unpromising state till the last year before he went to 
the University, when he began to study in earnest ; and soon 
made such an astonishing progress, that, with raptures would 
Mr. Budworth say, he never knew so surprising an alteration, and 
£0 great an improvement, in such a short time. It is indeed well 
known, that some of our most eminent writers, Dryden, Swift, 
Warburton, &c. gave no very early indications of great genius, 
{The Rev. Stebbing Shaw, who has copied this passage in the first 
volume of his ‘* History of Staffordshire,” p. 280, was assured 
by a school-fellow of Mr. Hurd, “ that his Lordship had no in- 
difference to learning til] the last year of his being at school ; om 
the contrary, he avas always assiduous at his books from his ear- 
liest childhood.” ]—The following anecdote of Bishop Warburton I 
received from a Clergyman of good character, who sssured me it 
+was an undoubted fact. J think the scene lay at Newark. Mr. 
Warburton, when # young man, was sometimes exceedingly ab- 
sent in company; he would often sit. silent, or doze in the chim- 
ney-corner. This frequently exposed him to a laugh: in short, 
he was on that account rather the butt of the company ; all which 
he pleasantly enough received without ever shewing any resent~ 
ment; and he seemed to his acyuaintance to be an easy, good- 
natured man, who was not overloaded with either learning orsense. 
One evening, while the company was very lively, he seemed more 
than usually thoughtful ; not a word dropped from: his lips; 
when one of his acquaintance, with a view to raise another laugh, 
said, “Well, Mr. Warburton, where have you been; and what 
will you take for your thoughts 7" He replied, with a firmness 
to which they thought him an entire stranger, “I know very well 
what you and others think of me; but I believe i shall, one day 
or other, convince the world that I am not so ignorant, nor so 
great a fool, as 1 am taken to be.” Bishop Burnet, when his son 
‘Thomas said he was planning a greater work than his Lordship’s 
celebrated History of the Reformation, could not be more sur- 
prized than were Mr. Warburton’s companions. But, when his 
Divine Legation appeared, they recollected this circumstance, and 
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culty, unite elegance with ease, and plainness with 
dignity; but, after a dislike was signified, I dare ven- 
ture to believe that he would not have altered a 
single word, no, not to have gained the approbation 
- of. the whole parish. 

Be this as it may, mere dry morality, and abstract 
reasoning on the social virtues, metaphysical and‘ 
learned disquisitions on the nature of virtue and vice, 
reason and conscience, how noble, sublime, or ex- 
cellent they might appear in Epictetus, Seneca, So- 
crates, or other Heathen philosophers, rarely make 
any favourable impression on an unlettered audience ; 
nor have J known, or even so much as heard, that . 
such discourses, however elevated the language, 
or however well delivered, have ever mended the 
morals of any one person: though I have been ac- 
quainted with a great many whose lives and conver- 
sation have been greatly reformed by those serious 
and important truths which come home to the bosom 
and business, on which our everlasting all depends, 
and which was brought to light by the Gomel 

It has been already hinted to what an excessive 
pitch Mr. Budworth carried his shyness and reserve. 
f am now to add, with what an unremitting scru- 
pulous attention he exacted the most profound re- 
spect from his parishioners; while he, in return, 
commonly walked along with an unparalleled indiffer- 
ence. If he spoke, it was to find fault, or to cen- 
sure. To some of his tradesmen, and, indeed, 
wherever he knew he could shew his authority, and 
there was no resisting it—and never, perhaps, did 
it sit with more ease upon any man in the world— 
to these people, I would say, that.no person ever 
discovered a more disdainful and imperious disposi- 
tion; insomuch that few of his parishioners could 
meet him without blushing. Dreaded like old Fre- 
derick the First of Prussia, every one endeavoured to 
avoid him; till at last it might almost be said, “his 
citizens hated him;” and no sooner was his death 
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senger to solfeit Mr. Bromley’s return to the school; 
who was unanimously chosen by the feoffees. 

I will not attempt to vindicate this conduct ina 
minister of the Gospel, who certainly ought to prac- 
tise as well as recommend the pattern of the humble 
Jesus to our imitation, but leave it to those who may 
be inclined to think him.less reprehensible. What 
tended to give ita still more haughty appearance was 
the social and agreeable temper of Mr. Bromley and 
Mr. Adams, when I have already mentioned. I 
shall not, however, be thought to do this part of 
Mr. Budworth’s character full justice, without giving 
his own account of it to those few friends with 
whom he was intimate. “Because,” says he, “I do 
not associate with every common person, people 
think that I am very proud.” To which must be 
added, that, among his acquaintance, there could 
not be a more cheerful or a more pleasing companion, 
nor, to his servants a better master. 

One of his reproofs deserves to be remembered, 
on account of the good effect it’ produced, and 
perhaps might still produce, if it was more gene- 
rally known, I must just premise the not very de- 
cent custom of country people standing with their 
faces to the wall before they go into church, and for 
which the angular parts and buttresses are but too 
well adapted. As Mr. Budworth was going to prayers, 
he observed a tradesman in that attitude, whom 
he stopped with “Pray, Sir, if that was a Nobleman’s 
seat, would you have taken such liberties?” Poor 
Mr. was too much engaged to walk off; 
the question admitted of no reply; he used 
afterwards to say, that he never, in all his life, was 
so greatly ashamed. 

However familiar or pleasant he sometimes was, 
he would never permit a boy to use.any kind of 
quickness to him in replies. 1 would not suffer it,” 
says he to a young gentleman, “‘even if I was in the 
wrong, no, not to the first Nobleman’s son in the 
kingdom.”—-This was expressed so feelingly, that 
the young gentleman could not help shedding tears. 

Aad MLN. 
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No; IV. 
‘HENRY FIELDING, 


_AN Author of great emineriée in writings of wit 
and humour, was bort at Sharpham,-near Glaston- 
bury in Somersetshire, April 22, 1707. His father, 
Edmund, was the third son of. John Fielding, Doc- 
tor in Divinity, arid Canon of Salisbury, who was 
the fifth son of George Earl of Desmond, and bro- 
ther to William third earl of Denbigh, nephew to 
Basil, the second Karl, and grandson to William, 
who was first mised to that. peerage... Edmund 
Fielding served in the wars under the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and died Lieutenant-general of his Ma- 
Jesty’s forces, at London, in the year 1740, having 
had four wives.’ His first wife was Sarah; daughter 
of Sir Henry Gould,*Knight, one of the Judges of 
the Court of King’s Bench, and aunt to the late Sir 
Henry Gould, successively a Baron of the Exche- 
quer, and a Justice in the Court of Common Pleas: 
By this lady; Lieutenant-general Fielding had two 
sons, Henry aid Edmund, the last of whom, who 
was an officer in the marine service, departed this 
life without issue; and four daughters, Catharine, 
Prsula, Sarah; ind Beatrix, who all died unmarried, 
The General, by his second wife, had six sons, - 
George, James, Charles, John; Basil, and William. 
Of these, John, who in due course of time was 
raised to the honour of knighthood, was well known, 
"to the world as an active magistrate, and head of the ' 
Public Office in Bow-street, Covent-garden. It is 
greatly to the honour of Sir John Fielding’s memory 
that he was a distinguished promoter of the Magda- 

’ Ten-house for penitent prostitutes, the Asylum for 
.« ‘deserted 
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deserted young girls, and the Marine Society for’ 
fitting out indigent boys for the sea-service*. - 

" Henry Fielding, the subject of the present article, 
received the first rudiments of his grammatical 
education at home, under the care of the Rev. Mr. 
Oliver, who was so far from gaining the affections 
of his pupil, that he is said to have been the original 
from which the humorous and striking portrait of 
parson ‘Trulliber is drawn, in the Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews. From the tuition of Mr. Oliver, 
our author was removed to Eton-school, where he 
had the advantage of being early known to several 
young gentlemen, who afterwards ranked among 
the first people of the kirigdom. These were Mr. 
Lyttelton, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Hanbury Wil- 
liams, Mr. Winnington, and others, whose subse- 
quent preferments and titles we need not specify. 
At this great seminary of education, Mr. Fielding 
gave distinguishing proofs of strong and peculiar 
parts; and, when he quitted the place, he was said to 
be uncommonly versed both in the Greek and Latin 
Classics; his acquaintance with, and his admiration 
of which, he retained through his whole life. From 
Eton he went to the University of Leyden, where 
he continued to shew an ardent thirst for know- 
ledge. Here he studied the Civilians, with a re- 
markable application, for two years; but remittances 
failing him, he was obliged to return to London, 
when he was not 21 years of age. The fact was, 
that General Fielding, having a large family to pre- 
vide for, found it impracticable to supply his eldest 
son in the manner that could be wished. Nominally 
his appointment was about 200/. a year; but, as he 
himself used to say, “any body might pay it that 
would.” At the same time, he was sensible that 
his father’s limited income could not afford very con- 


% Collins's Peerage, vol. III. pp. 212—215. Beatson’s Poli- 
tical Index, vol. I. pp, 410.418. 422, And Mr. Murphy’s Essay 
on the Life and Genius of Henry Fielding, esq. prefixed to his 
Works, vol. 1. pp. 6, 7, edit. 1783. : . 
siderable 
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“siderable disbursements; and therefore he never re- 
mitted of his filial piety, which his nearest relations 
agreed to be a shining part of his character. Mr. 
Fielding being thus unfortunately circumstanced, 
aggravated the evils of poverty by a strong ‘propen- ~ 
sity to extravagance and dissipation. Though under 
age, he found himself his own master, in a place 
where the temptations to pleasure were numerous, 
and the means of gratification easily attained. The 
brilliancy of his talents soon brought him into re- 
quest with men of taste and literature; but it was 
not to men of taste and literature only that his ac- 
quaintance was confined. He united with the vo~ 
luptuots, as well as with the learned and the witty, 
and plunged into excesses, the bad effects of which 
accompanied him all the remainder of his life *, 

In_the pecuniary difiiculties experienced by Mr. 
Fielding, the bent of his genius, and the readiness 
of his wit, naturally led him to write for the stage ; 

‘in doing which he might have risen to eminence, 
had-his situation granted him the leisure and reflec- 
tion which are necessary to the due perfection of 

- dramatic productions. As, for several years, he 
made a considerable figure by the number, at least, 
if not by the-excellence of his plays, we shall take 
4 connected view of him in this capacity, before we 
proceed to other parts of his life. His first comedy 
was intituled, “« dive im several Masks,” and was 
acted at the Theatre Royal in Drury-lane, in 1727-8, 
when he was only in’ the 2ist year of his age. 
Though it immediately succeeded the long and 
crowded run of “ The Provoked Husband,” it met 
with a favourable reception ; and considering, ob- 
serves Mr. Murphy, that it was our author’s first 
attempt, it had, no doubt, the marks of'a promising. 
genius. ‘It probably derived no’ small advantage 
from its being represented by such actors and ac- 

* Murphy, ubi supra, pp. 7,8. 10.12. Biographia Drama- 


tica, vol. 1. pp. 160, 161. New octavo Universal Dictionary, 
yol. V. pp, 238. 330, 
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tresses as Mr, Wilks, Mr. Cibber, Mrs. Oldfield, 
and Mrs. Porter. #-Mr. Fielding’s next dramatic 
production, “ The Temple Beau,” was brought for- 
wards in 1729 at Goodman’s-fields. It was tolerably 
successful, and is allowed to contain a great deat of 
spirit and real humour. The character, however, . 
of Wilding, is very inferior to that of Ranger, im- 
Dr. Hoadly's “Suspicious Husband *.”—“ The 
Temple Beau” was followed, in the same year, by a- 
comedy of three acts, called “The Author's Farce ;”“ 
_which contains a supposed rehearsal of another 
piece, intituled, “ The Pleasures of the Town,” 
which was principally designed to ridicule the pre- 
vailing fondness forthe Italian singers. Jt was first 
acted at the little theatre in the Haymarket, with 
very considerable success; and in 1732 was revived 
at Drury-lane, after being revised and greatl altered. 
—In 1731, Mr. Fielding produced “ The Lottery,” 
a ballad farce, which is a lively and entertaining. 
erformance. It met witha good reception at Drury- 
ane, and still remains. on the list of acting farces. 
This is especially the case near the time of drawing 
the state-lotteriés, when the scene of the wheels in 
. Guildhall gives great pleasure to the nightly residents 
of the upper regions of the theatre-+.—Five other 
productions came from our author’s pen in the year 
1731. These were, “ The Coffee-house Politician,” 
a comedy; “The Tragedy of Tragedies; or, the 
Life and Death of Tom Thumb the Great;” “ The 
Letter Writers,” a farce; “ The Grub-street Opera,” 
a ballad farce; and the “ Modern Husband,”'a co- 
medy. “The Coffee-house Politician” is said to 
have been performed with tolerable success at the 
Haymarket. To great success it had no just title. 
Of The Tragedy of Tragedies” the following en- 


* Murphy, ubi supra, pp. 13, 14. Biographia Dramatica, 

ubi supra. Ibid. vol. LI. pp. 199. 567. a 
+ Biographia Dramatica, vol. II. pp. 25. 193, 194. Fielding’s 
Works, vol, I. edit. 1783.—Since the sbovevarticle was written, 
the drawing of the state-lottery has been removed from Guildhall. 
comlum, 
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comium is given by the writers of the Biographia 
Dramatica: “ It is, perhaps, one of the best bur- 
lesques that ever appeared in this or any other lan- 
guage, and may properly be considered as a sequel 
to the Duke of Buckingham’s < Rehearsal,’ as it has 
taken in the absurdities of almost all the writers of 
tragedy from the period where that piece stops. The 
scene between Glumdalca and Hunca Munca is a 
most admirable parody on the celebrated meeting 
between Octavia and Cleopatra, in Dryden’s « All 
for Love.” His” (the author's) “ Love Scenes, 
his Rage, his Battle, and his Bloody Catastrophe, 
are such strong imitations of the tragic rules pur- 
sued by the writers of that time, that the satire 
conveyed in them cannot escape the observation of 
any one ever so little conversant with the writers of 
about a century past. Lis similes are beautiful, 
yet truly Itdicrous, and point out the absurdity of 
a too frequenttase of that image in speeches. In a 
word, this piece possesses in the highest degree the 
principal merit of the true burlesque; viz. that 
while it points out the faults of every other writer, 
it leaves no room for the discovery of any in itself. 
‘To those who can relish the satire conveyed in it, itis 
truly delightful: and to those who do not even un- 
derstand every turn of its humour, it will ever ap- 
pear at the least agreeable.” The tragedy of Tom 
‘Thumb first made its appearance at the little theatre 
in the Haymarket, in the year 1730, in one act 
only, But the success it promised induced Mr. 
Fielding to enlarge it to the extent of three acts; 
in which form it was brought upon the stage again 
in 1731, at the -Haymarket, and afterwards at 
Drury-lane. The “ Letter Writers,” the “ Grub- 
street Opera,” and the “ Modern Husband,” may be 
passed over without farther notice; only it may be 
observed, to the honour of our author, that in the 
Prologue to the “ Modern Husband” he expresses a 
sense of the irregularity and indecency of some of 
hie farmer:eAm riences 
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“At length, repenting frolic flights of youth, 
Once more he flies to Nature and to Truth: 
In Virtue’s just defence aspires to fame, 
And courts applause without the applauder’s 

shame *.” 

His contrition was not productive of an entire re- 
formation. —In 1732, Mr. Fielding gave to the 
world four dramatic pieces, all of which were acted 
at Drury-lane. ‘hese were, ‘ The Mock Doctor,” 
a ballad farce; “ Phe Covent Garden Tragedy,” a 
burlesque; “ ‘Lhe Debauchees,” a comedy of three 
acts; and “ The Miser,” a comedy. The “ Mock 
Doctor,” with an exception to the songs, which are 
not very numerous, is taken from the “ Médecin 
malgré lui” of Molicre. It is a very pleasant per- 
formance, and maintains its rank to this day, as one 
of the most constant and favourite after-pieces which 
the theatre affords. “ The Covent Garden Tragedy” 
merits no attention, and little can Be said in praise 
of the “ Debauchees.” Like the “Tartuff” of Mo- 
Jiere, and: the “ Non-Juror” of Cibber, its principal 
intention is to expose Monkish hypocrisy and vil- 
lainy. The “ Miser” may be considered as the most 
perfect comedy which our author has written ; and 
it has maintained its ground upon the stage ever 
since it was first performed. Its excellency, how- 
ever, chiefly belongs to Moliere, from whom it is 
for the most part taken. Mr. Murphy justly ob- 
serves, that it has the value of a copy from a great 
painter, by an eminent hand --.—“ ‘The Intriguing 
Chambermaid,” a ballad opera, acted at Drury-lane, 
and “ Don Quixote in England,” a comedy, repre- 
sented at the new theatre in the Haymarket, were 
the productions of the year 1733. “ The Intriguing 
Chambermaid,” which still continues on'the list of 
acting farces, is almost entirely borrowed from the 
“ Dissipateur.” Its being one of the pieces in which 

* Fielding’s Works, vol. IT. edit. 1783, p. 247. Biographia 

Dramatica, vol. Il. pp. 60. 377. 197. 141. 240. 

+ Fielding’s Works, vol. INI. pp. 1. 204. Biographia Dra- 
matica, vol. IL. pp. 239. 70. 83. 236. Murphy, ubi supra, i 15. 

rs. 
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Mrs, Clive appeared, contributed not a little to its 
acceptance and success. Notwithstanding the diffi- 
culty of sustaining a character so wonderfully drawn 
by Cervantes, the “ Don Quixote in England” met 
with a favourable reception—A farce, intituled, 
“An old Man taught Wisdom,” and a comedy, 
‘called “ The Universal Gallant,” were produced in 
1734. “The old Man taught Wisdom,’ say the 
writers of the Biographia Dramatica, “ was acted 
with good success at Drury Lane Theatre, and con- 
tinues on the acting list to this day. ‘The characters 
are all owtré to the greatest degree, and the piece is 
entirely devoid of even the shadow of a plot. Yet 
there is something laughable in it on the whole; 
and therefore, as it pleases the canaille, it is in ge- 
neral more frequently performed than many farces 
of an infinitely greater share of merit.” “ The uni- 
versal Gallant” was condemned by the audience; 
and, we apprehend, not unjustly. —Our author was 
much happier in his next performance, which ap- 
peared at the Haymarket theatre in 1736. This 
was “ Pasquin,” a dramatic satire on the times: be- 
ing the rehearsal of two plays, viz. a Comedy, called 
the “ Election ;” and a Tragedy, called “ the Life 
and Death of Common Sense.” Mr. Murphy is of 
opinion, that, if “ Pasquin” were restored to the 
stage, it would perhaps be a more favourite enter- 
tainment with our audiences than the much admired 
«© Rehearsal ;” and that a more rational one it cer- 
tainly would be, as it would undoubtedly be better” 
understood. ‘The “ Pasquin” was followed, in 1737, 
by the “ Historical Register,” a production of a si- 
milar nature. These two pieces were the occasion 
of producing a great revolution in the state of the 
theatrical world; for, it was owing to some reflec- 
tions thrown out in them on the ministry, that an 
Actof Parliament was passed for limiting the num- 
ber of theatres, and submitting every new dramatic 
work to the inspection of the Lord Chamberlain, 
previously to its appearance on the stage *. Besides 


* Fielding’s Works, vol. III. p,205—336. vol. IV.p, 1191. 
the 
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the “ Historical Register,” Henry Fielding brought 
out, in 1737, three farces, “ Eurydice,” “ wurydice 
hissed,” and “ Tumble-down Dick.” “The first was 
condemned; the second was a sort of apology for it, 
and the third was a kind of a pantomime. — It does 
not seem to have been acted till the year 1744. Our 
author abstained from writing for the stage from 
1737 to 1742, when he produced at Drury-lane, a 
farce, intituled, “Miss Lucy in Town,” being a se- 
quel to the “Virgin Unmasked.” This piece was 
performed for some nights with applause: but, it 
being hinted that a particular man of quality was 
pointed at in one of the characters, an order was 
obtained, from the Lord Chamberlain, to forbid its 
farther representation. In the same year, Mr. Field- 
ing, in conjunction with the Rev. Mr. Young, pub- 
fished “ Plutus the God of Riches,” being a transla- 
tion from Aristophanes. This was printed as a spe- 
cimen of a proposed complete version of all the co- 
medies of Aristophanes, for which proposals were 
delivered : but the design was never carried into ex- 
ecution. The last of Henry Fielding’s plays, which 
was brought upon the stage during his life, was 
“The Wedding Day,” a comedy. It was acted at 
Drury-lane, in the spring of 1743, and struggled 
with difficulty through six nights. The profits of 
the house did not amount to fifty pounds, “ Its 
success,” according to the writers of the Biographia 
Dramatica, “was equal to its merit. As if our au- 
thor had exhausted the whole of his comic humour 
in his former works, it is by much (say they) the 
dullest of them all*.?- In 1778, twenty-four years 
after Mr. Fielding’s decease, there was brought to 
light another comedy written by him, intituled, 
* The Fathers; or the Good-natured man,” the 
history of which is somewhat curious, He had 


Riographia Dramatica, vol. I]. p. 170. 90, 26%. 394. 274. 155, 
Murphy, ubi supra, p. 15—19. F 
* Fielding's Works, vol. 1V. p. 193~363. Biographia Dra- 
matica, vol. II. p. 111. 382. 237, 238. 286. 403, 
shewn 
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shewn it to his friend Mr. Garrick; and, entertaining 
a high esteem for the taste and critical discernment 
of Str Charles Hanbury Williams, he afterwards 
delivered the manuscript to that gentleman for his 
opinion. Sir Charles, being about that time ap- 
pointed Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Russia, 
had not leisure to examine the play before he left 
England. Whether it travelled with the Envoy to 
Russia, or was left behind, is not known. — Sir 
Charles died in Russia, and the manuscript was lost. 
The author shad often mentioned the affair, and 
many enquiries were made, after his death, of several * 
branches of Sir Charles’s family ; but no tidings of 
the comedy could be obtained. At length Thomas 
Johnes, Esq. Member for Cardigan, received from 
a young friend, as a present, a tattered manuscript 
play. ‘The young gentleman spoke very contemptu- 
ously of it; notwithstanding which, Mr. Johnes 
took the dramatic foundling under his protection ; 
read it, and determined to obtain Mr. Garrick’s 
opinion of it; accompanied with an enquiry, if he 
“knew whether a play had ever been written by the 
late Sir Charles Hanbury Williams. No sooner 
had Mr. Garrick cast his eye upon the manuscript, 
than, ina manner which evinced the most friendly 
regard for the memory of the author, he cried out, 
“The lost sheep is found! this is Harry Fielding’s 
comedy!” Mr. Johnes immediately: restored it to 
the family of Mr. Fielding; and, under the patron- 
age of Mr. Garrick and Mr. Sheridan, junior, it 
was acted at Drury-lane, in 1778. The prologue 
and epilogue were written by Mr. Garrick ; and the 
performance is said to have received some touches 
from Mr. Sheridan’s elegant pen. Not being a play 
of much bustle, it was not attended with any re- 
markable success in the representation*. We can- 
‘not, however, help regarding it as one of the best 


* Fielding’s Works, vol. IV. p.367, 368. Biographia Drama- 
tica, vol. Il. p. 122. 
of 
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of our author's dramatic productions. It is far 
more chaste than most of his pieces; the moral ten- 
dency of it is good; and the characters, on -the 
; whole, are well sustained and contrasted. What is 
something peculiar is, that the conclusion is inter- 
esting and pleasing without terminating in a mar- 
riage. ‘To this list of Fielding’s plays it may be“ 
added, that, in 1743, he published “ An Interlude 
between Jupiter, Juno, and Mercury;” a piece 
which was never performed, or indeed intended to 
be performed by itself; it being only a beginning, or 
introduction toa projected comedy, intituled, “ Ju- 
piter upon Earth *.” 

Considering that our author was possessed of an 
admirable comic genius, it has been matter of en- 
quiry whence it happened that he did not, on the 
whole, greatly succeed as a dramatic writer. The 
subject has particularly been attended to by Mr. 
Murphy ; whose remarks are judicious and important, 
and constitute an essential part in the estimation of 
Henry Fielding’sliterary character. Notwithstanding 
the number of his plays and farces, he derived but 
small aids towards his subsistence from the treasurer 
of the theatre. Some of his pieces were con- 
demned, and others sustained the run-of only afew 
nights. If their ill reception was owing to the 
looseness with which several of thena were disgraced, 
it redounds to the honour of the audience, ‘The 
pecuniary disappointments which Mr. Fielding met 
with in ‘this respect were nobly alleviated by the 
patronage of the late Duke of Richmond, the Duke 
of Bedford, John Duke of Argyle, the Duke of 
Roxborough, and many persons of distinguished 
rank and character. Among these, George Lord 
Lyttelton deserves especially to be mentioned ; for, 
his friendship-to our author softened the rigour of 
his misfortunes while he lived, and exerted itself 
towards his memory when he was no more, by 
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taking pains to clear up imputations of a particular 
kind, which had been thrown out against him *. 
About six or seven years after Mr. Fielding had 
commenced his career as a writer for the stage, he 
fell in love with, and married, Charlotte, the daugh- 
tér of Mr. Cradock, of Salisbury, a lady of great 
personal beauty, with a fortune’ of fifteen hundred 
pounds-++. Nearly about the same time his mother 
died; by which event he came into the possession of 
an estate at Stower in Dorsetshire, the value of which 
was something more than two hundred a year. To 
this estate, which, in conjunction with the fortune 
of his wife, whom he tenderly loved, might have 
secured him a decent independence, he determined 
to retire from the follies and intemperances of the 
town. But here another folly awaited him. The 
pride of family came upon him, and he began im- 
mediately to vie in splendour with the neighbouring 
country squires. He encumbered himself with a 
large retinue of servants; and, the turn of his 
mind leading him to a fondness for the delights of 
society and convivial mirth, he threw wide open the 
gates of hospitality, and, in less than three years, 
his whole patrimony was devoured by hounds, 
horses, and entertainments. In short, by a desire, 


as Shakspeare expresses it, 


— “Of shewing a more swelling port 
Than his faint means would grant continuance,” 


he was brought back to the same unfortunate si- 
tuation which he had before experienced; with this 
aggravating circumstance attending it, that he had 
no prospect of any such resources in future as those 
he had so indiscreetly lavished away. Henry Field- 


* Essay on the Life and Genius of Henry Fielding, esq. ubi 
supra, p. 44. 

t This is the name given by Murphy, and the other Biogra- 
phers of Fielding. In Collins's Peerage, vol. LL. p. 214, fifth 
edition, she is called Prawicke. 
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ing was not, however, of a disposition to give him- 
self up to despair. He determined to repair his 
broken fortunes by betaking himself to the study of 
the Jaw. Accordingly, being then about thirty, 

ears of age, he was entered of the ‘Temple; and 
his application, whilst he was a student there, was 
remarkably intense. Sometimes, indeed, the early 
taste he had taken of pleasure would return upon 
him, and conspire with his spirits and vivacity to 
carry him into the wild enjoyments of the town, 
Nevertheless, it was particular in him, that, amidst 
all his dissipations, nothing could suppress the thirst 
he had for knowledge, and the delight he felt in 
reading. This prevailed in him to sucha degree, 
that he has frequently been known to retire late at 
night from a tavern to his chambers, and there read, 
and make extracts from, the most abstruse authors, 
for several hours before he went to bed. After the 
customary time of probation at the Temple, he was 
called to the bar; and it is allowed that he carried 
with him to Westminster-hall no incompetent share 
of legal learning. As long as his health permitted 
him, he attended, with punctual assiduity, both in 
term-time and on the Western circuit; and it is 
probable that he would have arisen to considerable 
eminence in the law, had not the progress of his 
success been stopped by repeated attacks of the 
gout. These came so frequently upon him, that it 
was impossible for him to be as constant at the bar 
as the laboriousness of his profession required. Un- 
der this disadvantage, he still pursued his researches 
with an eagerness of curiosity peculiar to him; and 
-attained such a knowledge of jurisprudence in gene- 
ral, and of crown-law in particular,.as to leave two 
volumes in folio upon the latter subject. This work, 
which has never been published, is deemed to be 
very perfect in some of its parts *. 


* Murphy, ubisupra, p. 44—47. Biographia Dramatica, vol. 
I. p. 161, 162, New Universal Dictionary, vol. V. p. 330—332, 
Under 
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_ _ Under the pressure of pain and adverse circum- 
stances, Henry Fielding still found resources in his 
genius and abilities. His pen never lay idle; but 
was always producing, almost as it were extempore, 
a play, a farce, a pamphlet, or a news-paper. He 
was the author of a large number of fugitive political 
tracts, which had their value during the course of 
the incidents to which they related. The periodical 
paper, called “The Champion,” owed its chief sup- 
port to his talents; and, though his essays in that 
collection cannot now be precisely ascertained, they 
contributed not a little to his reputation at.the time 
of their appearance, He did not write much 
poetry, and im what he did write he was not suffici- 
ently attentive to the correctness of his versification, 
His poetical pieces, therefore, which are inserted in 
his “ Miscellanies,” published in 1743, have not 
found a place in the general edition of his works, 
Of some of his other productions, previously to the 
full display of his genius, it may not be amiss to 
give a short account. The “ Essay on Conversa- 
tion,” as he himself informs us, was designed to 
ridicule one of the most pernicious evils that attends 
society, viz. pampering the gross appetites of selfish- 
ness and ill-nature, with the shame and disquietude 
of others; and to shew that true good-breeding 
consists in contributing to the satisfaction and happi- 
ness of all around us. ‘This design is pursued with 
great good sense and acquaintance with the world. 
Our author's rules for the conduct of conversation 
are extremely judicious. "Phe “ Essay on the Know- 
ledge of the Characters of Men” is principally le- 
velled at hypocrisy, which vice it well exposes, with 
aview of guarding against it the honest, undesigning, 
and open-hearted man. In the “ Journey from this 
World to the next” are many strokes of true humour. 
The characters introduced in it are well sustained ; 
and the work affords an agreeable foretaste of that 
talent for the delineation of life and manners which 
’ Mr. Fielding afterwards so fully displayed. To the 
same 
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same praise is the “ History of Jonathan, Wild” en- 
titled, with this exception, that the reading of it is 


rendered disagreeable by the low scenes of profligacy. 


and vice with which it abounds. _ The representas 
tions may be just, and introduced with a laudable 
intention ; but they are odious and disgusting. Such 
is the light in which the book, on a recent perusal, 
appeared to the writer of the present article. Our 
author took great pains to develope his design in this 
production; and he has been so happy as to meet 
with Mr. Murphy's approbation, who says it is “a 
noble purpose surely, and of the highest importance 
to society.” “ A satire like this,” adds Mr. Mur- 
phy, which at once strips off the spurious orna+ 
ments of hypocrisy, and sheyvs the genuine beauty 
of the moral character, will be always worthy the 
attention of the reader, who desires to rise. wiser or 
better from the book he peruses; not to mention 
that this performance hath in many places such 
seasonings of humour, that it cannot fail to be a.ve 
high entertainment to all who have a taste for exhi- 
bitions of the absurd and ridiculous in human life *.” 
Hitherto Henry Fielding bad given only preludes 
to some great work, in which all the component 
parts of his genius were to be seen in their full and 
vigorous exertion; in which his imagination was to 
strike us by the most lively and just colouring, his 
wit to enliven by the happiest allusions, his invention 
“to enrich with the greatest variety of character and 
incident, and his judgment to charm not only by the 
propriety and grace of particular parts, but by the 
order, harmony, and congruity of the whole. To 
this high excellence our author made strong ap- 


proaches in his “ History and Adventures of Joseph | 


Andrews, and his friend Mr, Abraham Adams,” 
which first appeared in the year 1742. “Joseph An- 
drews,” as the preface to the work informs us, “ was 
intended for an imitation of the style and manner of 
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Cervantes :” and all who are acquainted with both 
writers will testify how delightfully Mr. Fielding 
hus copied the humour, the gravity, and the fine 
ridicule of his Master. In this performance he was 
employed in the very province for which his talents 
were peculiarly formed ; namely, the fabulous nar- 
ration of some imagined action, which did occur, or 
might probably have occurred in human life. No- 
thing could more happily be conceived than the 
character of parson Adams: to whom we are at- 
tached, in the most endearing manner, by the hu- 
manity and benevolence of affection, the goodness of 
heart, and the zeal for virtue which come from him 
on all occasions. His excellent talents, his erudi- 
tion, and his real acquirements in sdcred and pro- 
fane literature, together with his honesty, eommand 
our esteem and respect ; while his simplicity and 
innocence in the ways of men provoke our smiles 
by the contrast they hear to his genuine and intellec- 
tual attaiaments. ‘These circumstances conduce to 
make him in the highest manner the object of 
mirth; and, at the same time, the many ridiculous 
eraburrassments to which he is liable do not degrade 
him in our estimation. To crown the whole, that 
habitual absence of mind, which is his predominant 
foible, and which never fails to give a tinge to what- 
everhe is employed im, makes the honest clergyman 
almost a rival of the renowned Don Quixote. In 
fact, the adventures he is led into, in consequence 
of this infirmity, assume something of the romantic 
air which accompanies the Knight Errant; and the 
instances of his forgetfulness tend as strongly to ex- 
cite our laughter as the mistakes of the Spanish 
hero. When Don Quixote imagines the barber's 
bason to be Mambrino’s helmet, no reader ever 
found the situation to be more ridiculous and truly 
comic than parson Adams’s travelling to London to 
sell a set of sermons, and actually snapping his fin- 
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in extagy, when introduced to a bookseller in order 
to make an immediate bargain, and then immedi- 
ately after exclaiming, not being able to find these 
same sermons, “I profess, I believe I left them be= 
hind me.” There are many touches in the conduct 
of this character which occasion exquisite merrig 
ment; and it will not be found too bold an assertion 
to say, that the celebrated description of an absent 
anan, by La Bruyere, is extremely short of that true 
and just resemblance to nature with which our au- 
thor has delineated the features of Adams. ‘ While 
the former is carried to extravagance, though an 
agreeable one, the latter has the fine lights and 
shades of probability. ‘The Rev. Mr.. Young, a 
learned and muth-esteemed friend of Mr. Fielding’s, 
sat for this picture. Mr, Young was remarkable for 
his intimate acquaintance with the’ Greek writers, 
and was as passionate an admirer of A&schylus as 
parson Adams is represented to have been. The 
‘overflowings of his benevolence were likewise as 
strong, and his fits of reverie as frequent. Indeed, 
they occurred to him upon the most interesting oc- 
casions. Such was the gentleman from whom the 
idea of parson Adams was derived. How it is in- 
terwoven into the history of Joseph Andrews, and 
how sustained with unabating pleasantry to the con- 
clusion, is universally felt and acknowledged. The 
whole work indeed abounds with situations of the 
truly comic kind; and the incidents and characters 
are unfolded with fine turns of surprise. In short, 
it is one among the productions of invention which 
will always continue in request. But still, observes 
Mr. Murphy, it is but the sun-rise of our author's 
genius, Mr. Fielding did not, in the plan of the 
work, form to himself a circle wide enough for the 
abundance of his imagination ; the main action heing 
too trivial and unimportant to admit of the variety 
of characters and events which is generally expected 
in such performances. The attainment of perfee- 
RD 
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tion in this species of writing was reserved for a fu- 
ture effort *. 

At the time in which Joseph Andrews was pub- 
lished, Mr. Fielding still continued in the practice 
of the law ; but his application to it was not uniform 
and steady. He pursued it by starts, and after fre- 
quent intermissions; than which nothing can be 
tore fatal to success in the legal profession. His con- 
duct, however, though not free from blame, was not 
wholly without excuse. Repeated shocks of illness dis~ 
abled him from beingso assiduous in his attendance in 
the courts of justice as he would otherwise have been. 
From business he derived few supplies, and there- 
fore his prospects grew every day more gloomy and 
melancholy. Besides the demands for expence 
which were created by his valetudinarian habit of 
body, he had a family to maintain. ‘To these dis- 
couraging circumstances was added the long illness 
of his wife, whom he tenderly loved ; so that the 
measure of his afflictions was well nigh full. ‘To see 
her daily languishing and withering away before his 
eyes was too much fora man of his strong sensations. 
On this trying occasion, the fortitude with which he 
had met all the other calamities of life deserted him; 
and her death brought on such a vehemence of 
grief, that his friends began to think him in danger 
of losing his reason. When, however, the first 
eniotions of sorrow were abated, philosophy admi- 
nistered her aid; his resolution returned; and he 
began again to struggle with his fortune. When the 
Rebellion broke out in 1745, he engaged in a peri- 
odical paper, with the laudable and spirited design 
of rendering service to his country. This was called 
the “True Patriot,” and it was not without its ef- 
fect in exciting the sentiments of loyalty, and a love 
for the constitution in the breast of his countrymen. 
Mr. Addison, in his “Freeholder,” had set a fine 
example in this species of composition, and in Mr. 


*& Murnhy. nhi anes. n. 583. 
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Fielding he had not an unworthy follower. In the 
“True Patriot” was displayed a solid knowledge of 
the British laws and’ government, together with oc-- 
casional sallies of humour, which would have made 
no inconsiderable figure in the political works of the 
greatest wits among our author's predecessors. 
Another periodical paper, written by him, was the 
« Jacobite’s Journal.” It appeared in the beginning 
of the year 1748, and was calculated to discredit the 
shattered remaius of an unsuccessful party; and, by 
a well applied raillery and ridicule, to bring the 
gentiments of the disatfected into contempt, with a 
view of effacing them not only from the conversation 
but from the minds of men. 

Ry the time that Mr. Fielding had attained the 
age of forty-three, he had been so incessantly pur- 
sued by retterated attacks of the gout, that he was 
rendered wholly incapable of continuing any longer 
in the practice of a barrister. He was obliged, 
therefore, to accept of an office not a little unpopu- 
lar, and which is liable to many injurious imputa- 
tions, namely, that of an active magistrate in the 
commission of the peace for Middlesex. In this si- 
tuation he gave strong evidence of his attention to 
the calls of duty. His solicitude to render himself 
an useful citizen, was manifested by the various 
tracts which he published, relative to several of the 
penal laws, and to the vices and mal-practices which 
those laws were intended to restrain. One of his 
publications was a charge to the grand jury, deli- 
vered at Westminster on the 29th of Jutie, 1749; 
in which the history of grand juries, from their ori- 
gin, and the wise intention of them for the cog- 
nizance of abuses, and the safety of the subject, are 
understood to be traced with no small skill and ac- 
curacy. Another of his publications was “An En- 
quiry into the Causes of the late Increase of Rob- 
bers, &c. with some Proposals for remedying this 
erowing Evil.” This work, which was dedicated to 
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high estimation by some eminent persons who have 
administered justice in Westminster-hall. A pain- 
philet was, likewise, printed by our author, enti- 
tuled “A Proposal for the Maintenance of the 
Poor;” which does honour to him as a magistrate ; 
since it could not have been produced without in- 
tense application, and an ardent zeal for the service 
of the community *, 

It might have been expected that these various 
and pre-sing employments, un‘ted with the tortures 
of the gout, would have damped the vigour of Mr, 
Fielding’s imagination ; but this is not the case, 
His‘inyention subsisted in its full activity, and he 
found leisure to amuse himself, and afterwards the 
publick, with the history of Tom Jones, This was 
the second grand epoch of our author’s genius, when 
all his faculties were in perfect nnison, and conspired 
to produce a complete work. It is observed, by Mr. 
Marphy, that in the progress of Henry Fielding’s 
talents there seem to have been three remarkable pe- 
riods. ‘Lhe first was, when his genius broke forth 
at once with an effulgence superior to all the rays of 
light it had before emitted, like the sun in his morn- 
ing glory, without the ardour and blaze which af. 
terwards attended him: the second, when it was 
displayed with collected force, and a fulness of per 
fection, like the sun in meridian majesty, with all 
his highest warmth and splendour ; and the third, 
when the same genius, grown inore cool and tempeé- 
rate, still continued to checr and enliven, but 
shewed, at the same time, that it was tending to its 
decline, like the same sun, abating from its ardour, 
but still gilding the western hemisphere-+. The 
history of om Jones is indeed a wonderful perform- 
ance, whether we consider the fruitfulness of its ine 
vention, the admirable delineation and variety of its 


* Murphy, ubi supra, p. 63. 66, Fielding’s Warks, ubi supra, 
vol. 1X. p. 282—346, Vol. XE Pp. 265—-387, Vol. XII. p. 189 
Old. 

+ Murphy, ubi supra, p. 59. 66. 
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characters, the conduct of the story, or the winding 
upof the whole: nor is it surprising that it should 
have received the warmest encomiums, or that it 
should continue (and probably will always continue) 
to be one of the most popular novels that ever was 
produced. Mr, Marphy’s copious and critical illus- 
tration of its merit is highly interesting. ‘The work 
was dedicated to the Honourable George Lyttelton, 
{afterwards Lord Lyttelton,) by whose desire our 
author first thought of such a composition, who pe- 
rused the manuscript when completed, and who 
gave it his entire approbation. Considering his reli- 
gious dispositions, it is rather extraordinary that he 
should not make the objection which many virtuous 
minds have justly done to the looseness of Tom 
Jones's character. It should appear, however, that 
neither Mr. Lyttelton nor Mr. Fielding entertained 
any suspicion that the performance was blameable 
on this account, if we may judge from the language 
which the latter gentleman had used in his dedica- 
tion. “ From the name,” says he, “of my patron, 
indeed, I hope my reader will be convinced, at his 
very entrance on this work, that he will find in the 
whole course of it nothing prejudicial to the cause of 
‘Religion and Virtue; nothing inconsistent with the 
strictest rules of decency, nor which-can offend even 
the chastest eye im the perusal. On the contrary, I 
declare, that to recommend goodness and innocence 
hath been my sincere endeavour in this history. 
This honest purpose you have been pleased to think 
I have attained: and, to say the truth, it is likeliest 
to be attained in books of this kind; for, an exam- 
ple is a kind of picture, in which virtue becomes:as 
it were an object of sight, and strikes us with an 
idea of that loveliness which Plato asserts there is in 
her naked charms *.” 

From the period of the publication of Tom Jones, 
the vigour of our author’s mind sunk, though by 


* Fielding’s Works, ubi supra, vol. VII, p. ix, x. 
slow 
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slow degrees, into a decline. ‘“Amelia,” which was 
published at the close of the year 1751, and which 
was dedicated to his great friend Ralph Allen, esq. 
has indeed the marks of genius, but of a genius be- 
ginning to fall into decay. Mr. Fielding does not 
appear in this performance to have lost the fertility 
of his invention, and his judgment seems to have 
been as strong as ever; but the warmth of his ima- 
gination is abated ; and in his landscapes or his scenes 
of life he is no longer the colourist which he was bes 
fore. ‘Ihe personages introduced in the work de« 
light too much in narrative ; and there are not in the 
characters those touches of singularity, those specific 
differences, which are so beautifully marked in our 
author’s former productions. Fhe humour, of 
course, loses here much of its high flavour and re- 
lish. Nevertheless, “ Amelia” holds the same pro- 
portion to “Tom Jones,” that the Odyssey” of 
Homer bears, in Longinus's estimation, to the 
“Iliad.” In various respects it breathes a fine vein 
of morality; many of the situations are affecting 
and tender; and, upon the whole, it is the Od ssey, 
the moral and pathetic work of Henry Fielding. 
“Amelia,” in Mr. Murphy’s edition of our author's 
writings, is printed from a copy corrected by his own 
hand. The exceptionable parts are retrenched, and 
the performance will be found less blameable than 
it was in its original state. While Mr. Fielding was 
planning and executing this piece, it ought not to 
be forgotten, that he was distracted by that multi- 
plicity of avocations with which a public magistrate 
is surrounded ; and that his constitution was labour- 
ing under attacks of the gout, which, of course, 
were severer than cver. Nevertheless, the activity of 
his mind was not to be subdued ; for, no sooner wag 
one literary pursuit ended than fresh game arose, 
He immediately engaged in a periodical paper, under 
the title of “The Covent Garden Journal, by Sir 
Alexander Draweansir, Knight, Censor General of 
Gyeat Britain,” This: paper was published twice in 

every 
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every week, viz. on Tuesday and Saturday; and it 
eonduced so much to the entertainment of its readers, 
for a twelvemonth together, that there was a general 
regret when Mr. Fielding’s bad state of health 
obliged him to discontinue the undertaking. There 
are im the collection various essays of such good 
sense and fine humour, that they would have been 
admired in the luenbrations of the “Tatler and 
“Spectator.” The choicest of them are preserved 
in the twelfth volume of our author's works. Soon 
after the “Covent Garden Journal” was dropped, Mr. 
Fielding’s whole frame of body was so entirely shat- 
tered by continual inroads of complicated disorders, 
and the incessant fatigue of business in his office, 
that, by the advice of his physician, he set out for 
Lisbon, in hopes of profiting by the genial air of 
that climate. At this time a dropsy had risen to so 
great a height, that he was obliged to submit to re- 
peated operations of tapping. However, notwith- 
standing his distressful situation, his imagination 
still continued to make strong efforts to display it- 
self; and the last gleams of his wit and humour 
faintly sparkled in the account he left behind him 
of his voyage to Portugal. In about two months af- 
ter his arrival at Lisbon, his strength became quite 
exhausted, and he yielded up his breath on the 
eighth day of October, 1754, and in the forty-eighth 
be of his age. Our author married a second wife, 

y whom he left four children, to whose education, 
Mr, Ralph Allen, in conjunction with their uncle, 
Sir John Fielding, largely contributed *, One of 
them is now a barrister of considerable reputation, 
and an active police magistrate at Queen-square, 
Westminster, 

Henry Fielding had so many faults, and led so 
dissipated a life, that, when to this it is added, that 
he sustained the unpopular situation of a Middlesex 

* Murphy, ubi supra, p. 76—79. Gentleman's Magazine, 
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justice, it will not appear surprizing, that he should 
have been subjected to the reproach of crimes of 
which he was innocent. His conduct as a magis- 
trate was often attacked, and he was accused of ve 
nality. But from this charge he hath revolted, in 
the Introduction to his « ¥ oyage to Lisbon,” with 
becoming indignation, Sir John Fielding, likewise, 
in his dedication of the play of “ The Fathers” to 
the Duke of Northumberland, asserts, concerning 
his brother, that he was an upright, as well as an 
useful and distinguished Magistrate. Mr, Murphy 
has touched upon the subject with justice and can- 
dour. "The same gentleman's general character of 
our author will be found in the note *, 


* Had the writer of this essay the happy power of delineation 
which distinguishes the artist mentioned, (Mr, Hogarth,) he 
would here attempt a portrait of Mr. Ficlding’s mind: of the 
principal features, such as they appear to him, he will at least 
endeavour to give a sketch, however imperfect. His passions, 
as the povt expresses it, were treblingly alive all o'er ; whatever 
he desired he dyed ardently ;_ he was alike impatient of disap- 
pointinent or il-usage, and the same quickness of sensibility 
rendered him elate in prosperity, and overflowing with gratitude 
at every instance of friendship or Senerosity : steady in his private 
attachments, his affection was wana, sincere, and vehement ; in 
hip resentinents he was manly, but temperate, seldom breaking 
out in his writings into gratifications of ill-humour or personat 
satire. It is to the honour of those whom he loved, that he had 
too much penetration to he deceived in their characters ; and it is 
to the advantage of his encnties, that he was above passionate at- 
tacks upon them. Open, unbounded, and social in his temper, 
he knew no love of money; but inclining to excess even in his 
very virtues, he pushed his contempt of avarice into the Opposite 
extreme of imprudence and prodigulity, When young in life he 
had a moderate estate; he soon suffered hospitality to devour it; 
and, when in the latter end of his days he had an income of four 
or five hundred a year, he knew no use of money but to keep his 
table open to those who had been his friends when young, and 
had impaired their own fortunes. Though disposed to gallantry 
by his strong animal spirits, and the vivacity of his passions, he 
war remarkable for tenderness and constancy to his wife, and the 
strongest aff:ction for his children. Of sickness and poverty he 
was singularly patient, and, under the pressure of those evils, he 
could quietly read “ Cicero de Consolatione ;”. but, if either of 
theth threatened his wife, hi impetuous for her relief: anc} 
Seat een “aon 
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We cannot dismiss this article without taking no- 
tice of the sentiments which have been delivered, 
concerning Henry Fielding and his works, by dif- 
ferent writers. Sir John Hawkins is harshly severe 
onhis memory: indeed, so malignantly severe, that . 
we shall not give room to the passage. But, while 
we disapprove of the spirit with which Sir John has. 
written, we must do justice to his motive, which was 
a regard to the interests of strict morality *. His 
meaning, though not his language, when he ex- 
poses the shameful abuse of the phrase, “ goodness 
of. heart,” by making it a snbstitute for probity, has 
our entire approbation. Dr. Beattie is more gentle 
in his censure. “Of Fielding,” says he, “as a no-. 
yelist, J admire the humour, and his artful connex- 
ture of fables ; in which last respeet I think he has 
no equal among the moderns; but his morality and ‘ 
delicacy are not what J wish.they had been; and his 
style, though in general excellent, especially in his 
latter works, is not always free from bombast, and 
sometimes betrays an unnecessary ostentation of 
learning +.” The same author, in another place, 


honour he had as lively and delicate as most men, but sometimes 
his passions were too turbulent for it ; or rather his necessities 
were too pressing; in all cases where delicacy was departed from, 
his friends know how his own feelings reprimanded him. The 
interests of virtue and religion he never betrayed ; the former is 
amiably enforced in his works ; and, for the defence of the latter, 
he had projected a laborious answer to the posthumous philoso- 
phy of Bolingbroke ; and the preparation he had made for it of 
long extracts and arguments from the fathers and the most emi- 
nent writers of controversy, is still extant in the hands of his 
brother Sir John Fielding. In short, our author was unhappy, 
put not vicious in bis nature; in his understanding lively, yet 
solid; rich in invention, yet a lover of real science ; an observer 
of mankind, yet ascholar of enlarged reading ; & spirited enemy, 
yet an indefatigable friend ; a satirist of vice and evil manners, 
yet a lover of mankind; an useful citizen, a polished and in- 
structive wit ; and a magistrate zealous for the order and welfare 
of the community which he served. Murphy, ubi supra, p, S2-—— 
84. 
* Hawkins’s Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson, p. 214, 215. 
. BRenttie’c Rlamentc of Maral Science. vol JI. p. 539. 
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‘has given a more copious estimate of Fielding’s lite- 
rary merit. Dr. Blair's concise description of Mr. 
Fielding, as a romance-writer, cannot fail of- being 
acceptable to our readers. “ Mr. Fielding’s novels,” 
observes the doctor, “are highly distinguished for 
their humour: a humour, which, if not of the most 
refined and delicate kind, is original, and peculiar 
to himself. The characters which he draws are 
lively and natural, and marked with the strokes of a 
bold pencil. The general scope of his stories is fa- 
vourable to humanity and goodness of heart; and in 
Tom Jones, his greatest work, the artful conduct of 
the fable, and the subserviency of all the incidents 
‘to the winding up ‘of the whole, deserve much 
praise*.” “The cultivated genius ‘of Fielding,” 
says Dr. Knox, “ entitles him toa high rank among 
the classics. His works exhibit a series of pictures 
drawn with all the descriptive fidelity of a Hogarth. 
They are highly entertaining, and will always be 
read with pleasure; but they likewise disclose 
scenes, which may corrupt a mind unseasoned by 
experience r Joseph Andrews is thus character- 
ized, by Mr.Gray, in a letter to his friend, Mr. 
West, who had recommended the book to his pe- 
rusal. “The incidents are ill laid and without n- 
vention; but the characters have a great deal of na- 
ture, which always pleases, even in the lowest shapes. 
Parsons Adams epee well; sois Mrs. Slipslop, 
and the story of Wilson; and throughout he shews 
himself well read in stage-coaches, country squires, 
inns, and inns of court. His reflections upon high 
people and low people, and misses and masters, are 
very good. However, the exaltedness of some 
minds (or rather, as ] shrewdly suspect, their insi- 
pidity and want of feeling and observation) may 
make them insensible to these light things, (I mean 


* Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, vol. II. p. 
309. Quarto edition. 

+ Knox’s Essays, moral and literary, vol. I. p. 69. Edition 
of 1782. 
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such as characterize and paint nature,) yat surely 
they are as weighty, and much. more useful, than 
your grave discourses upon the mind, the passions, az 
what not *.” Lord Monboddo, in the third volume 
of his “Origin and Progress of Language,” has se- 
veral times spoken of the “ History of ‘Tom Jones” 
in terms of great approbation. In one place he ex~ 
presses himself as follows: “ There is lately sprung 
up among us a species of narrative poem, represent- 
ing the characters of common life. It has the same 
relation to comedy that the epic has to tragedy, and 
differs from the epic in the same respect that co- 
medy differs from tragedy; that is, in the actions 
and characters, both of whick are much nobler in 
the epic than init. It is therefore, I think, a legi- 
timate kind of poem; and accordingly, we are told, 
Homer wrote one of that kind, called Margites, of 
which some lines are preserved. The reason why I 
mention it is, that we have, in English, a poem of 
that kind (for so I will call it) which has more cha- 
racter in it than any work, antient or modern, that 
I know. The work I mean, is, the “ History of 
Tom Jones,” which, as it has more personages 
brought into the story than any thing of the poetic 
kind I have ever seen : so all these personages have 
characters peculiar to them, insomuch, that there 
is not even a host or hostess upon the road,, hardly 
a servant, who is not distinguished in that way. Ia 
short, I never saw any thing that was so much ani- 
mated, and, as I may say, all alive with characters 
and manners, asthe “ History of Tom Jones.” Ia 
another passage, Lord Monboddo, having offered 
reasons to shew, why some instances of the meoek- 
heroic in Tom Jones, though excellent in their kind, 
are not in their proper place, has subjoined the fol- 
Jowing encomium on the general construction of the 
work: “ The fable of this piece is, I think, an ex- 


* Mason's Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Mr.Gray, p- 
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traordinary effort both of genius and art; for, though 
it be very complex, taking in as great a variety of 
. matter as, I believe, any heroic fable, it is so simple as 
to be easily enough comprehended in oneview. And 
it has:this ‘peculiar excellency, that every incident of 
the alnyost infinite variety’ which the author has 
contrived to introduce into it, contributes, some way 
or ottier, to bring on the catastrophe, which is so 
artfully wrought up, and brought about by a change 
of fortune, so sudden and surprizing, that it gives 
the reader all the pleasure of a well-written tragedy 
or comedy. And, therefore, as I hold the invention’ 
and composition of the fable to be the chief beauty 
of every poem, I ntust be of opinion, that- Mr. 
Fielding was one of the greatest poetical geniuses of 
the age; nor do I think that his work has hitherto 
met with the praise that it deserves *.”. We shall 
conclude the testimony to our anthor’s literary ex- 
cellence, with the convise and elegant encomium 
ante upon him by the late Mr. James Harris. 
his ‘ingenious and learned gentleman, having 
treated of the absurd manner in which the plots-of 
tragedies and comedies are often wound up, adds as 
follows: “ A witty friend of mine, who was himself 
a dramatic writer, used pleasantly, though perhaps 
rather freely, to damn the man who invented fifth 
ucts. So said the celebrated Henry Fielding, who 
was a respectable person both by education and 
birth, having been bred at Eton school and Leyden, 
and being lineally descended from an Earl of Den 
bigh. His Joseph Andrews and ‘Tom Jones may be 
called master pieces in,ghe comic epopee, which 
none since have equalled, though multitudes have 
imitated ; and which he was peculiarly qualified to 
write in the manner he did, both from his life, his 
learning, and his genius. .Had his life been less ir- 
regular, (for irregular it was, and spent in a pro- 
miscuous intercourse with persons of all ranks,) his 
* Of the Origin and Progress of Language, vol, III. p. 134, 
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pictures of human kindshad neither been so various 
nor so natural. Had Ae possessed less of literature, 
he could_not have infused such a spirit of classical 
elegance. Had his genius been less fertile of wit 
and humour, he could not have maintained that uh- 
interrupted pleasantry, which never suffers his rea~ 
ders to feel fatigue *.” 

There are not so many little sacar preserved 
goncerning Mr. Fielding as might perhaps have been 
expected considering the eccentricity of his disposi- 
tion, and his talents for conversation. In the opinion 
of Lord Lyttelton, he had more wit and humour than 
Pope, Swift, and all the gther wits of that time.put 
together +. But when our author died, the passion 
for collecting every trivial incident concerning lite- 
rary men, or every expression uttered by them, had 
not taken place; or, at least, was far from being: 
carried to the height which has lately been done. In’ 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for August, 1786, a story: 
is told concerning Mr. Fielding, of which we shall 
content ourselves with an abridgment, as the narra- 
tive of the writer is verbose, and as he aims ata 
pleasantry m_ which he has not been remarkably 
successful. The fact is simply as follows: Some 
parochial taxes for Fielding’s house in Beaufort 
buildings being unpaid, and for which demands had 
been made again and again, he was at length given 
to understand, by the collector, who had an esteem 
for him, that no longer procrastination could be ad- 
mitted. . In this dilemma he had recourse to Jacob 
Tonson, and mortgaging the future sheets of some 
work he had in hand, recejved the sum he wanted, 
which might be ten or twilve guineas. ‘ When he 
was near his own house, he met with an old college 
chum, whom he had not seen for many years. They 
retired ‘to a neighbouring tavern, and gave free . 
gcope to their. conviviality, In the course of the 
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eonversation, Mr. Fielding found that his friend 
had been unfortunate in life, upon which he imme- 
diately gave him the whole of the money he hi 
sbtinad from Mr. Tonson. Early in the morning 
he returned home in the ful] enjoyment of his bene- 
volent disposition arid conduct, when he. was told 
that the collector had called for the taxes taviee on 
the preceding day. His reply was laconic, but me- 
morable: “Friendship has called for the money, 
and had it; let the collector call again.” A second 
application to Jacob Tonson enabled him to satisfy 
the parish demands *. The following anecdote has 
been communicated to Dr. Kippis by a friend, who 
had it from the present Mr. Fielding, oyr euthor’s 
son, Henry Fielding being once in company with the 
Earl of Denbigh, and the conversation turning on 
Vielding’s being of the Denbigh family, the Earl 
asked the reason why they spelt their names diffe- 
rently ; the Earl’s family doing it witi the E first, 
(Feilding), and Mr. Henry Yielding with the I first, 
(Fielding.) “I cannot tell, my Lord,” answered 
Harry, ‘ except it be that my branch of the family 
were the first that knew low to spell.” 

Mr. Fielding has afforded another instance how 
much it is to be lamented tliat genius and talents are 
not always accompanied with the uniform practice of 
virtue. His irregularities exposed a strong and ath- 
letic constitution to the inroads of disorder, the de- 
predations of the gout and the dropsy, and a prema- 
ture death. His extravagance obliged him, to pro- 
duce hasty and imperfect compositions, especially 
for the stage; and it involved him in necessities, 
which, it is to be eared somseGines triumphed over 
the independance of his mind. A contrary conduct, 
while it would most probably have been blessed with 
length of days, would certainly have procured him 
higher esteem in the world, and have enabled him, 

* to give a more finishing hand to many of his writings. 
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Henry Fielding’sthird sisterSarah, madesome figure” 
amonig the literary ladies of the age. She was born 
in the year 1714, and early applied herself to the 

* eultivation of her-mind. Soon after the appearance 
of her brother’s Joseph Andrews, she published a 
novel;- in two volumes, 12mo, intituled, “ The 
Adventures of David Simple, in Search of a faithful 
Friend.” The book had a considerable run, and is 
not yet forgotten. In 1752, she produced a third 
volume, which, we believe, never becatne so popu- 
Jar as the former work. Her next production, which 
appeared iu 1753, was, “ The Cry ; a new dramatic 

‘able, in three volumes. It is a novel, in a singu- 
lar form. This publication was too abstracted, and 
too remote from the common taste of romance 
readers, to be generally pleasing. It was not, how- 
ever, destitute of ingenuity. Mrs. Sarah Fielding’s 
last and principal performance was, ‘“ Xenophon’s 
Memoirs of Socrates; with the Defence of Socrates 
before his Judges ;” translated from the original 
Greek. This work does credit to her abilities, being 
executed with fidelity and elegance. She had the 
honour of being favoured with some valuable notes 
by the ingenious and learned Mr. James Harris of 
Salisbury, who probably might contribute to the 
correctness of the translation. Mrs. Fielding resided 
at Bath, where she died in April 1768. 

Dr. John Hoadly, who was her particular friend, 
erected a monument to her memory, on which is 
the following encomium: : 


** Her unaffected manners, candid mind, 
Her heart benevolent; nd soul resign’d, 
Were more her praise than all she knew or 
thought, 
Though Athens’ Wisdom to her sex she . 
taught *.” 


** Biographia Dramatica, or, a Companion to the Playhouse, 
edit. 1812, Sol. I. p. 242. 
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was literally the artifteer of his own fortune. By 
consummate industry, and a happy train of suc- 
cessive patronage and connexion, he became one 
of the most eminent Booksellers of the eighteenth 
century. He had little pretensions to Learning; 
but had a thorough knowledge of mankind; and a 
nice discrimination in selecting his literary coun- 
sellors -{-; amongst whom it may be sufficient to 
mention the late eminent Schoolmaster and Critick, 
Dr. William Roset, of Chiswick; and the late 


* The names of several other eminent Booksellers and Printers 
will be found by consulting the Index. 
. + “ Millar, says Mr. Boswell, “ though himself’ no great judge 
of literature, had good sense enough to have for his friends 
very able men to give him their opinion and advice in the 
purchase of copy-right, the consequence of which was his ac- 
quiring avery large fortune, with great liberality. Johnson said 
of him, ‘1 respect Millar, Sir ; he has raised the price of lite- 
rature.” ‘The same praise may be justly given to Panckoucke, 
the eminent Bookseller of Paris. Mr. Straban’s liberality, judg- 
ment, and success, are well known —Mr. Millar took the prin- 
cipal charge of conducting the publication of Johnson's Dic- 
tionary ; and as the patience of the proprietors was repeatedly 
tried, and almost exhausted, by their expecting that the work 
would be completed within the tine which Johnson had san- 
guinely supposed, the learned Author was often goaded to dispatch, 


more especially as he had received all the copy-moncy, by dif- 
ferent drafts, a considerable time before he had finished his task, 
When the messenger who carricd the last sheet to Millar returned, 
Johnson asked him, “« Well, what did he say?” “ Sir, (answered 
the messenger) he said, Thanl#God I have done with him.” “Tam. 
glad (replied Johnson, with a smilc) that he thanks God for any 
thing.” [Sir John Hawkins, p. 341, inserts two notes as having 
passed formally between Andrew Millar and Johnson, to the 
above effect. 1 am assured this was not the case. In the way of 
jneidental remark it was a pleasant play of raillery. To have 
deliberately written notesin such terms would have been morose.] 
It is remarkable, that those with whom Johnson chiefly con- 
tracted for his literary labours were Scotchmen, Mr. Millar, 

and Mr. Strahan. Life of Johnson. 
+ A gentleman well known in the republick of letters, and 
highly esteemed for his public spirit, his friendly disposition, his 
amiable 
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William Strahan, Esq. * the early friend and as- 
sociate of Mr. Millar in private life, and his partner 
in many capital adventures in business. : 
Mr. Millar had three children; but they all died 
in their infancy. He was not extravagant; but 
contented himself with an occasional regale of hum- 
ble port at an opposite Tavern; so that his wealth 
accumulated rapidly. He was fortunate also in his 
assistants in trade. One of these was the present. 
worthy veteran Mr. Thomas Becket, who after- 
wards colonized into another part of the Strand, in 
partnership with Mr. P. De Hondt; and thence 
transplanted himself, first to the corner of the Adel- 


?. 


phi, and afterwards to Pall Mall, where he has long 
been stationary, and, it is hoped, will remain so 
whilst he can enjoy the comforts of life. 

Mr. Millar's next assistant was RobinLawless +, 
a name familiar to every Bibliomaniac and every 


amiable and chearful temper, and his universa] benevolence, H® 
published an edition of Sallust, and was largely concerned in the 
Monthly Review. He left one son, Samuel Rose, Esq, barrister 
at law, a young min of considerable talents, and universally 
beloved for his truly mild and unobtrusive manners ; who was the 
friend and correspondent of Cowper the Poet ; and in 1804 was 
the Editor of Goldsmith's Works, 4 vols. 8vo, He distinguished 
himself also in his profession by editing some valuable Law books, 
He married the daughter of Dr. Farr, of Plymouth; and died 
Dec, 24, 1804, aged only 37, leaving four sons. 

* Of whom see p. 390. 

+ This diligent and honest servant, who, for considerably 
more than half a century, had been so well. known to, and 
much distinguished by, the notice and regard of many of the 
most eminent literary characters of his time, as one of the prin- 
cipal assistants to Mr. Andrew Millar, afterwards to Mr. Al- 
derman Cadell, and finally, to Messrs. Cadell and Davies, 
the present conductors of that extensive business, died at 
his apartments in Dean Street, Soho, June 21, 1806, at 
the advanced age of $2. He was a native of Dublin, 
and related, not very distantly, to the respectable and recently 
ennobled family of the same name, as wellas to the Barnewalls 
and Aylmers. He was a Roman Catholick, and strictly ob- 
servant of the duties and obligations of his religion, yet per- 
fectly free frem the bigotry and uncharitableness which have, 
on too many occasions, marked the conduct of members of the 
Romish Chureh. In his character were united the soundesi in- 
tegvity of mind with a simplicity of manners rarely equalled. His 
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Bookseller who recollects the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. 

In 1758 Mr. Millar met with an apprentice conge- 
tial to his most ardent wishes ; who, combining tn- 
dustry with intellect, relieved him in a great mea~ 
sure from the toil of superintending an immense con- 
cern; whom in 1765 he readily admitted as his part- 
ner: and in 1767 relinquished to him the whole bu- 
siness. I need not add, that this was the late wor- 
thy and successful Bookseller Mr. Alderman Cadell *. 

Mr. Millar now retired to a villa at Kew Green. 
He died in the following year; and was buried in 
the ceinetery at Chelsea -{, near the King’s private 
road; where in 1751 Mr. Millar had erected an 
obelisk ¢ over a vault appropriated to his family, 
where three infant children were deposited; and 


reading had been extensive ; his judgment was remarkably cor- 
rect; his memory uncommonly strong; and the anecdotes 
with which it was stored often afforded gratification to his friends, 
who delighted to draw him into conversation. Humble as was 
his walk in life, few men had stronger claims to affectionate 
regard, A purer spirit never inhabited the human bosom, One 
remarkable instance of his singleness of heart we can add on the 
most indisputable authority. Not very long before Mr. Cadell 
obtained the scarlet gown, on taking stock at the end of the 
year, honest Robin very seriously applied to his master, to ask a 
favour of him. Mr. Cadell, of course, expected that it was 
somewhat that might be beneficial to the applicant. But great 
indeed was his surprize to find that the purport of the request was, 
that his annual salary might be lowered, as the year’s accompt was 
not so good as the preceding one ; and Lawless really feared that 
his master could not afford to pay him such very high wages. On 
retiring from business, the benevolent master had a picture of the 
faithful servant painted by Sir William Beechey, which he always 
shewed to his friends as one of the principal ornaments of his 
drawing-room. i 

* See vol. VI. p. 443. 

+ This Cemetery, about 4 quarter of a mile from the Church, was 
given to that parish by Sir Hans Sloane. 

t On which are the several following inscriptions : 

«1, Mindful of Death and of Lite ; 
Anprew Mitrar, 
of the Strand, London, Bookseller, 
erected this 
near the Dormitory * 
intended 
for himself and his beloved wife 
Jane 
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afterwards his own remains, and those of his 
widow, who had been re-married to Sir Archi- 
bald.Grant, Bart. of Monymusk, Aberdeenshire. 
She died, at her house in Pall Mall, Oct. 25, 
1788; and left many cliaritable benefactions ; among 
others, the whole residue of her estate (supposed to. 
be at least 15,0001.) to be disposed of at the dis- 
cretion of her three executors, the Rev. Dr. Trotter, 
Mr. Grant, and Mr.Cadell. 


Jane Mitrar, 
when it shail please Divine Providence 
to call them hence, 
as a place of like repose 
for other near relations, 
and in memory of 
the sacred pledges of their mutual love, 
MDCCLI.” 


2. “ Ropert Mitiar, aged one year, died in 1736, 
interred not far froin hence. 
Euszanetu Mruvar, of the same age, died in 1740, 
Buried in the Church-yard of St. Clements Danes, 
Innocent in their short fives, 
and therefore happy in their Deaths. 
Though lost to their human, 
they live to their Eternal Parent. 


8, * Sacred to the Remembrance of 
Anprew Mizar, 
the fleeting Joy, the lasting Grief, 
of those who dedicate this Monument, 
Having shewn such goodness in this frail life 
as attracted the love of all, 
he was taken to a better 
at Scarborough July 30, 1750, 
aged five years and six months, 
interred here August 2& following. 
4. “Here lie the remains of Axprew Miziar, Esq. 
who departed this Life, June the 8th, 1768, 
aged 61 years.” : 
5. «© Dame Janz Grant, 
widow of Sir AncuruaLp Grant, Bart. 
who died Oct. 25, 1788, aged $1 years. 
Her remains are deposited here, 
near those of her first husband, 
Axnrew Mitztar. Esa.” 
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CHARLES HITCH, Esq. 


a Bookseller of considerable eminence in Paternos- 
ter-row, and in the commission of the peace for the 
County of Essex; was Master of the Stationers’ 
Company in 1758. He died Sept. 20, 1764, and 
was buried at East Ham. Elizabeth, his widow 
(daughter of Mr. Arthur Bettesworth*, Booksel- 
ler) died in 1777; and Charles Hitch, esq. (their 
son) died April 20, 1781.—Rey. Paul Hitch, M. A. 
Rector of Horton, co. Gloucester, died Sept. 19, 
1786.-—Another Son died at Falmouth, Oct. 2, 1786. 


— 


WILLIAM STRAHAN, Esq. 


This distinguished Printer was born in Scotland 
in April 1715; and was apprenticed there to the 
profession which he pursued through life. He came 
early to London, where his capacity, diligence, and 
probity, raised him to great eminence}. The good 


* Two other daughters of Mr, Bettesworth are also buried at 
East Ham ; Catherine wife of Richard Heming died in 1758 (her 
husband in 1741). Thomasine wife of William Stepple, 1777, 
(her husband jin 1781.) 

+ The following character of him is copied from “ ‘The Loun- 
ger,” aperiodical paper, published at Edinburgh, Aug. 20, 1785. 

“ The advantages and use of Biography have of late been so 
often mentioned, and are now so universally allowed, that it is 
needless for any modern author to set them forth. That depart- 
ment of writing, however, has been of late years so much cul- 
tivated, that it has fared with Biography as with every other 
art; it has lost much of its dignity in its commonness, and 
many lives have been presented to the publick, from which little 
instruction or amusement could be drawn. Individuals have 
been traced in minute and ordinary actions, from which no con- 
sequences could arise, but to the private circle of their own 
families and friends, and in the detail of which we saw no passion 
excited, no character developed, nothing that should distinguish 
them from those common occurrences, 


¢ Which dally took théir course, and were forgotten.’ 

Yet there are’ few even of those comparatively insignificant 
lives, in which men of a serious and thinking cast do not feel 
a cettain degree of interest. A pensive mind can trace, in 
seemingly trivial incidents and common situations, something 
. to 
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humour and obliging disposition, which he owed 
to nature, he cultivated with care, and confirmed 
by habit. His sympathetic heart beat time to the’ 
joy or sorrow of his friends. His advice was always 
ready to direct youth, and his purse open to relieve 


to feed reflection, and to foster thought ; as the solitary Natu- 
ralist culls the trodden leaves, and discovers, in their form and 
texture, the principles of vegetative Nature. The motive, too, 
of the relater often helps out the unimportance of his relation ; 
and to the ingenuous and susceptible, there is a feeling not un- 
pleasant in allowing for the partiality of gratitude, and the 
tediousness of him who recounts his obligations. The virtuous 
connections of life and of the heart it is always pleasing to trace, 
even though the objects are neither new uor striking. Like 
those familiar paintings that shew the inside of cottages, and the 
exercise of village-duties, such narrations come home to the 
posoms of the worthy, who feel the relationship of Virtue, and 
acknowledge her family wherever it is fopnd. And, perhaps, 
there is a calmer and more placid delight in viewing her amidst 
these unimportant offices, than when we look up to her invested 
in the pomp of greatness, and the pride 8€ power. 

«have been led to these reflections by an account with which 
a correspondent has furnished me of some particulars in the life 
of an individual, a native of this country, who died a few weeks 
ago in London, Mr. William Strahan, Printer to his Majesty. 
His title to be recorded in a work of this sort, my correspondent 
argues from a variety of considerations unnecessary to be repeated, 
One, which applies particularly to the publicoffice of the Lounger, 
1 will take the liberty to mention. He was the author of a 

per in “ The Mirror ;” a work, in the train of which J] am 
proud to walk, and am glad of an opportunity to plead my rela- 
tion to it, by inserting the cloge (I take that word as custom has 
sanctified it, without adopting its abstract signification) of one 
of its writers. 

« My Strahan was born at Edinburgh in the year 17 15, Hisfather, 
who had a small appointment in the Customs, gave his son 
the education which every lad of decent rank then received in a 
country where the avenues to Learning were easy, and open to 
men of the most moderate circumstances. After having passed 
through the tuition of a grammar-school, he was put apprentice 
to a Printer; and, when a very young man, removed to a wider 
sphere in that line of business, and went to follow his trade 
jn London. Sober, diligent, and attentive, while his emolu- 
ments were for some time very scanty, he contrived to live rather 
within than beyond his income ; and though he married early, 
and without such a provision as prudence might have looked for 
in the establishment of a faxnily, he continued to thrive, and to 
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indigence. Living in times not the purest in the 
English annals, he escaped unsullied through the 
artifices of trade, and the corruption of politicks. 
In him a strong and natural sagacity, improved by 
an extensive knowledge of the world, served only to 


never had a child born, that Providence did not send some 
increase of income to provide for the increase of his household. 
With sufficient vigour of mind, he had that happy flow of 
animal spirits, which is not easily discouraged by unpromising 
appearances. By him who can look with firmness upon dif- 
ficulties, their conquest is already half achieved; but the man 
on whose heart and spirits they lie heavy, will scarcely he able to 
bear up against their pressure. The forecast of timid, or the 
disgust of too delicate minds, are very unfortunate attendants for 
men of business; who, to be successful, must often push 
improbabilities, and bear with mortifications. . 

** His abilities in his profession, accompanied with perfect in- 
tegrity and unabating diligence, enabled him, after the first 
difficulties were overcome, to get on with rapid success. And he 
was one of the most flourishing men in the trade, when, in the 
year 1770, he purchas@¥ a share of the patent for King's Printer 
of Mr. Eyre, with whom he maintained the most cordial intimacy 
during all the rest of his life. Besides the emoluments arising 
from this appointment, as well as from a very extensive private 
business, he now drew largely from a field which required some 
degree of speculative sagacity to cultivate; 1 mean, that great 
literary property which he acquired by purchasing the copy- 
rights of some of the most celebrated Authors of the time. 
In this his liberality kept equal pace with his prudence, and in 
some cases went perhaps rather beyond it. Never had such 
rewards been given to the labours of literary men, as now were 
received from him and his associates in those purchases of copy~ 
rights from Authors. 

“Having now attained the first great object of business, wealth, 
Mr. Strahan looked with a very allowable ambition on the stations 
of political rank and eminence. Politicks had long occupied his 
active mind, which he had for many years pursued as his favour- 
ite amusement, by corresponding on that subject with some of 
the first characters of the age. Mr. Strahan’s queries to Dr. 
Franklin in the year 1769, Tespecting the diseontents of the 
Americans, published in the London Chroni¢le of 28th July, 
1778, shew the just conception he entertained of the important 
consequences of that dispute, and his anxiety as a good subject 
to investigate, at that early period, the proper means by which 
their grievances might be removed, and a permanent harmony 
restored between the two countries, In the year 1775 he was 
elected a member of parliament for the borough of Malmsbury, 
in Wiltshire, with a very illustrious colleague, the Hon. C, J. 
Fox ; and in the succeeding parliament for Wotton Bassett, in the 

same 
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render respectable his unaffected simplicity of man- 
ners, and to make his truly Christian philanthropy 
more discerning and more useful. The uninterrupted 
health and happiness which accompanied him half 
a century in this capital, proves honesty to be the 


same county, In this station, applying himself with that indus- 
try which was natural to him, he attended the House with a 
scrupulous punctuality, and was a useful member. His talents 
for business acquired the consideration to which they were 
entitled, and were not unnoticed by the Minister. 

*«Inhis political connections he was constant to the friends to 
whom he had been first attached. He was a steady supporter of 
that party who were turned out of administration in spring 1784, 
and lost his seat in the House of Commons by the dissolution of 
parliament with which that change was followed; a situation 
which he did not shew any desire to resume on the return of the 
new parliament. 

-“ One motive for his not wishing a seat in the next parliament, 
was a feeling of some decline in his health, which had rather suf- 
fered from the long sittings and late hours with which the 
political warfare in the last had been attended. Though 
without any fixed disease, his strength was visibly declining ; 
and though his spirits survived his strength, yet the vigour and 
activity of his mind were also corfsiderably impaired.+ Both con- 
tinued gradually to decline til his death, which happened on! 
Saturday, the 9th of July 1785, in the 71st year of his age. 

« Endued with much natural sagacity, and an attentive obser- 
yation of life, he owed his rise to that station of opulence and 
respect which he attained, rather to his own talents and exertion, 
than to any accidental occurrence of favourable or fortunate 
circumstances. His mind, though not deeply tinctured with 
Iearning, was not uninformed by Ictters. From a habit of at- 
tention to style, he had acquired a considerable portion of 
critical acutcness in the discernment of its beauties and defects. In 
one branch of writing himself excelled, I mean the epistolary, in 
which he not only shewed the precision and clearness of business, 
but possessed a neatness, as well as fluency of expression, 
which I have known few letter-writers to surpass. -Letter- 
writing was one of his favourite amusements ; and among his 
correspondents were men of such eminence and talents as well re- 
paid his endeavours to entertain them. One of these, as we have 
before mentioned, was the justly-celebrated Dr. Franklin, origi- 
nally a Printer like Mr. Strahan, whose friendship and correspond- 
ence he continued to enjoy, notwithstanding the difference of 
their sentiments in political matters, which often afforded plea- 
santry, but never mixed any thing acrimonious in their letters. 
One of the latest he received from his illustrious and venerable 
friend, contained a humourous allegoryof the state of politicks in 
Britain, drawn from the profession of Printing, of which, 


though ;. 
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best policy, temperance the greatest luxury, and the 
essential duties of life its most agreeable amusement. 
In his elevated fortune none of his former acquain- 
tance ever accused him of neglect. He attained pros- 
perity without envy, enjoyed wealth without pride, 


though the Doctor had quitted the exercise, he had not forgotten 
the terms. 

“ There are stations of acquired greatness, which make. men 
proud to recall the lowness of that from which they rose. ‘Ihe 
native eminence of Franklin’s mind was above concealing the 
humbleness of his origin. Those only who possess no intrinsic 
elevation are afraid to sully the honours to which accident has 
reared them, by the recollection of that obscurity whence they 
spring. 

Pe OF this recollection Mr. Strahan was rather proud than 
ashamed ; and I have heard those who were disposed to censure him, 
blame it as a kind of ostentation in which he was weak enough 
to indulge. But methinks < ‘tis to consider too curiously, to 
consider it so.’ There is a kind of reputation which we may 
laudably desire, and justly enjoy ; and he who is sincere enough 
to forego the pride of ancestry and of birth, may, without much 
imputation of vanity, assume the merit of his own elevation. 

** Yn that elevation he neither triumphed over the inéeriority of 
those he had left below him, nor forgot the equality in which 
they had formerly stood. Of their inferiority he did not even 
remind them, by the ostentation of grandeur, or the parade of 
wealth. In his house there was none of that saucy train, none 
of that state or finery, with which the illiberal delight to confound 
and to dazzle those who ‘may have formerly seen them in less en- 
viable circumstances. No man was more mindful of, or more 

* solicitous to oblige the acquaintance or companions of his early 
days. The advice which his experience, or the assistance which 
his purse could afford, he was ready to communicate ; and at his 
table in London every Scotsman found an easy introduction, and 
every old acquaintance a cordial welcome. ‘This was not merely 
a virtue of hospitality, or a duty of benevolence with him; he 
felt it warmly as a sentiment: and that paper in ‘ The Mirror,” 
of which [ mentioned him as the author (the letter from London 
in the 94th number), was, Iam persuaded, a genuine picture of 
his feclings on the recollection of those scenes in which his youth 
had been spent, and of those companions with which it had been 
associated, 

“Such of them as still survive him will read the above short ac- 
count of his life with interest and with pleasure. For others it 
may not be altogether devoid of entertainment or of use. If 
among the middling and busy ranks of mankind it can afford an 
encouragement to the industry of those who are beginning 
to climb into life, or furnish a lesson of moderat ion to those who 
have attained its height ; if to the first it may recommend honest 


industzy 
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and dispensed bounty without ostentation, His 
ample property: he bestowed with the utmost 
poor sense and propriety. After providing muni- 

cently for his widow and his children, his principal 
study seems to have been to mitigate the affliction of 
those who were more immediately dependant on his 
bounty *; and to not a few who were under this 


industry and sober diligence ; if to the latter it may suggest the 
ties of antient fellowship, and early connection, which the pride 
of wealth or of station loses as much dignity as it foregoes satis- 
faction by refusing to acknowledge ; if it shall cheer one hour of 
despondency or discontent to the young; if it shall save one 
frown of disdain or of refusal to the unfortunate; the higher and 
more refined class of my readers will forgive the familiarity of the 
example, and consider, that it is not from tp biography of He- 
roes or of Statesmen that instances can be drawn to prompt the 
conduct of the bulk of inankind, or to excite the useful, though 
less splendid, virtues of private and domestic life.” 


* The following “Sketch of aCharacter, attempted on the loss of 
a much respected Friend,” came from the heart of one whe 
both loved and revered him. 

« HH Industry and knowledge of mankind, 
Could prove that Fortune is not always blind ; 
If wealth acquir'd could prompt a generous heart, 
‘Yo feel new joys its blessings to impart ; : 
Lament with me such worth should be withdrawn, 
And all who knew his worth must weep for Srranan! 
In business, which became his pleasure, keen : 
Tho’ not enough the tradesman to be mean ; 
Social and frank, a zealous friendly guide, 
With sage advice, andready purse beside, } 
And far above the Jittleness of pride: 
Pride that, exacting homage, meets, in place 
Of true respect, contempt beneath griinace. 
A breast thus warm could not with coolness bear 
Those base returns the good must sometimes share ; 
Sincere himself, his feelings stood excus'd, 
Never by one man to be twice abus'd : 
For natures alter not; the leopard’s skin 
Is stain'd without, as hearts are stain'd within. 
Numbers, whose private sorrows he reliev'd, 
Have felt a loss, alas! but ill conceiv'd ; 
He 's gone! and those who miss him, never will 
Find equal excellence his place to fill. 
Thy darts, O Death, that fly se thick around, 
In such a victim many others wound. 
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description, who would otherwise have severely felt 
the drying up of so rich a fountain of benevolence, 
he gave liberal annuities for their lives; and, 
after the example of his old friend and neighbour 
Mr. Bowyer, bequeathed 10002. to the Company of 
Stationers for charitable purposes*, He had been 
Master of the Company in 1774. 


* “T give and bequeath unto my Executors hereinafter 
named, the sum of One Thousand Pounds, of lawful money of 
Great Britain, to be paid unto them by and out of such part of 
my personal Estate, of which I have a disposing power, upon 
trust, that they my said Executors, and the survivor of them, 
and the Executors or Administrators of such survivor, do and 
shall pay and assign the said sum of One Thousand Pounds unto 
the Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants of the Company 
of Stationers of London, to whom I give and bequeath the same 
sum of One Thousand Pounds, upon trust, That they the said 
Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants of the said Stationers 
Company, and their successors, the Master, Wardens, and Court 
.of Assistants of the said Stationers Company, of London, for the 
time being, do and shall, from time to time, lay out, and invest 
the said sum of One Thousand Pounds, in the purchase of Go- 
vernment Security or Securities, or place and continue the same 
sum at Interest on such other security or securities, and in the 
name or names of such person or persons as they, or the major 
number of them, shall from time to time think fit, and as touch- 
ing one Moiety or Half-part of the annual Interest, Dividends 
and Proceeds that shall from time to time arise, or be made by or 
from the said sum of One Thousand Pounds, my mind and will is, 
and I do hereby order and direct, that such one Moiety or Half- 
part of the same annual Interest, Dividends and Proceeds, from 
time to time arising from the said Sum of One Thousand Pounds, 
shall yearly, and every year for ever, in the week after Christinas- 
day annually, be paid, distributed, and divided, in equal shares or 
proportions, “to such Five poor Journeymen Printers, natives 
of that part of Great Britain, dalled England or Wales, and who 
shall be Freemen of the said Company of Stationers,” as the 
Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants for the time being of 
the said Company of Stationers, or the major number of them, 
shall annually elect and choose as proper persons to partake of 
the said charitable donation; and as touching the remaining 
Moiety or Half-part of the annual Interest, Dividends and Pro- 
ceeds that shall from time to time arise, or be made by or from 
the said sum of One Thousand Pounds, my mind and will is, 
and I do hereby order and direct, that such ast mentioned 
Moiety or Half-part of the same annual Interest, Dividends and 
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Mr. Strahan married, early in life, a sister of Mr. 
James Elphinston*, a schoolmaster of considerable 
reputation. He died July 9, 1785; and Mrs. Stra- 
han on the 9th of August following. . 

They lived to see two daughters respectably 
married ; who are now both dead, leaving several 
children. 

Of Mr. Strahan’s three sons : 

1. William, the eldest carried on the profession of 
a printer for some years on Snow Hill; but died, 
in his father’s life-time, April 19, 1781. 

2. George, of University College, Oxford, M. A. 
1771; and B. and D. D. 1807; is now a Pre- 
bendary of Rochester, Rector of Cranham in Essex, 
and Vicar of St. Mary’s Islington. This worthy 
Divine was honoured in his youth by the peculiar 
regard of Dr. Johnson (of whose “ Prayers and Medi- 
tations” he was in 1785 the Editor.) 

g. Andrew, (M. P. for Newport in the Isle of 
Wight 1797; for Wareham 1802; and now for 
Catherlogh) is one of the Joint Patentees as Printer 
to his Majesty ; has also the patent of Law Printer; 
and for many years has been at the head of his 
profession. 


week after Christmas-day annually, be paid, distributed, and 
divided, in equal shares or proportions, ‘‘to such Five poor 
Journeymen Printers, natives of that part of Great Britain, 
called Scotland, without regard to their being freemen or being 
non-freemen” of the said Company of Stationers, as the Master, 
Wardens, and Court of Assistants, for the time being, of the 
satd Company of Stationers, or the major number of them, shall 
wnnually elect and choose, as proper persons to partake of the said 
charitable donation ; and upon, to, or for no other trust, intent, 
or purpose whatsoever.” —The Sum of 10001. was laid out in the 
alae of Three per Cent. Annuities, 1726, and from the 
early Dividend ten persons receive each 4/,-- Mr. Strahan, 
among many other generdus legacies, gaye also 1001. to the poor 
of the parish of St. Bride's, in which he had many years resided, 
* To this gentleman (of whom see vol. ITI. p. 30.) Mr. Strar 
han bequeathed 1001. a year, 200/. in money, and 20 guineas for 
mourning ; and Mrs. Strahan added 2001. a year more. 
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MR. ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, 


a native of North Britain, was bred to the profes- 
sion of a Printer at Edinburgh ; bat quitted that 
city in 1736, after the riots occasioned there by the 
popular vengeance against Captain Portens: in which 
he was in some degree implicated, by having been 
present at the illegal execution of that unfortunate 
culprit; whose melancholy history ‘Tay be found 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, and ‘in the other pe- 
riodical publications of that period. 

On his arrival in London, he had the good 
fortune to become associated with the late Mr. 
Strahan; whose printing-office he for some time 
superintended in the capacity of principal manager, 
But this was not a field wide enough for his talents, 
or his ambition; and he very soon commenced bu. 
siness on his own account; which he carried on with 
great success for many years. Amongst other for- 
tunate connexions, his acquaintance wit re Smol- 
lett was not the least; whose Historyof England atone 
proved a little fortune both to the Printer and the 
Bookseller, as well as to the Author and Stationer. 

The system of publishing Bibles, Travels, &c. 
was also carried by Mr. Hamilton and his Friends 
in The Row, to an extent of profit till then unknown. 

In 1756, with the assistance of Dr. Smollett, 
and other literary friends, he commenced the 
“Critical Review ;” which, aided afterwards hy. 
the critical acumen of the Rev. Joseph Robert- 
son, he carried on with considerable: success to 
the time of his death. For a few of the last years 
of his life he was a partner with Mr. Jackson of . 
Oxford in the University press; but, at the same 
time, relieved himself from the more immediate 
labour of personal attendance in his printing-office * 

* The more active part of his business was conducted for some 
years by very able assistants—among whom were Mr. Christopher 


Pidgeon, an old apprentice of Mr. Bowyer's; Mr. Thomas 
Wright; 
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by purchasing a villa at Ash in Hampshire in the 
neighbourhood of Farnham, towhich he frequently re- 
tired. He had also a town residence in Bedford-row, 
where he died March 9, 1793, in his 74th year. 

He will long be remembered as a valuable con 
tributor to the literary interests of his time, and as 
a man whose social qualities, well-informed mind, 
and communicative disposition, had endeared him to 
a numerous circle of friends, and rendered his death 
a subject of unfeigned regret. 

He left one daughter; and one son, Archibald 
Hamilton, who was also a Printer, in the oifice 
which had formerly been Mr. Bettenham’s, near St. 


Wright; and Mr, Jonas Davis, who, after carrying on a most 
extensive business on his own account for a few years, retired to 
the enjoyment of a farm at Uckfield in Sussex, which he still 
continues to cultivate. 

Mr. Wright colonized from Falcon-court about the year 1766 ; 
and cortiedon the business of a Printer, first in Chancery lane, 
and afterwards in Peterborough court, till his death, March 3, 
1797. He was a well-educated sensible man; printed several 
works of consequence ; and was much respected by many literary 
men of the first eminence. He planned some works for others ; 
and meditated some for himself, particularly one on the same plan 
with these “ Anecdotes,” which his own personal knowledge 
would have enabled him to have performed with credit. He 
printed the “ Westminster Magazine :” in which he had marked 
the Writer of every article in a copy which probably still exists, 
He had in like manner, when at Mr. Hamilton's, prefixed 
the names of the Writers in the “ Critical Review.” In 
a Preface to the Second Volume of “ Essays and Criticisms 
by Dr. Goldsmith, 1798,” Mr. Seward says, “ The late Mr. 
Thomas Wright, Printer, a man of literary observation and 
experience, had, during his connexion with those periodical pub- 
lications in which the early works of Dr. Goldsmith were 
originally contained, carefully marked the several compositions 
of the different writers, as they were delivered to him to print. 
Being therefore, it was supposed, the only person able to 

«separate the genuine performances of Dr. Goldsmith from those 
of other writers, in these miscellaneous collections, it became the 
wish of several admirers of the Author of the Traveller and 
Deserted Village, that his authentic writings should no longer be 
blended with other doubtful or spurious pieces. Mr. Wright 
was therefore recommended, and prevailed upon, to print the 

esent selection, which he had just completed at the time of his 
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John’s Gate, where, amongst other works, he began 
“The Town and Country Magazine :” which had 
a prodigious sale. He had a printing-office also 
in the country, first on the road between Highgate 
and Finchley, and afterwards at Golders Green, 
Hendon, where he died Oct. 6, 1792; leaving 
two sons,- Archibald, and Samuel, both Printers, 
a third son in the Army, and several daughters. 





JOHN RIVINGTON, Esq. 


was a Bookseller of considerable eminence in St. 
Paul's Church-yard, where he carried on his bu- 
siness, universally esteemed, for more than half a 
century; and enjoyed the especial patronage of the 
Clergy, particularly those of the higher order. He 
was many years Bookseller to the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge; a Governor of most 
ofthe Royal Hospitals; a member of the Court of 
Lieutenantcy, and of the Common Council; a Di- 
rector of the Amicable Society in Serjeants Inn, and 
of the Union Fire-office ; ana an antient member of 
the Company of Stationers, of which he was Mastet 
in 1775; and where at one period he had two Bro- 
thers* and four Sons, Liverymen. He died Feb. 16, 
1792, in his 73d year; and his widow on the 21st 
of October following. One of his sons, Mr. John 


* OF these, James, who was the eldest brother, was a Book- 
seller, and for some years in partnership with Mr. Fletcher in St, 
Paul’s Church-yard. He afterwards settled at New York ; where, 

ora considerable time before the American Revolution, he held 
he office of King’s Printer. He died there in December 1902, 
oeing at that time the oldest Liveryman of the Company of Stati-, 
oners—The youngest Brother, Mr, Charles Rivington, carried 
“on an extensive business, a3 a Printer, for 32 years, in Steyning~ 
Jane, ina noble house, which had formerly been the residence of 
a Lord Mayor. He was also a member of the Common Council; 
and died June 22, 1790. - His only daughter was married, Oct. 
1 Pha to the Rev. James Stovin, Rector of Rossington, co, 

ork. 

Rivington, 
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Rivington, a Printer, in St. John’s-square, died June 
28, 1785. Another son, Robert, Captain of the Kent 
East Indiaman, met with a glorious death, in October. 
1800, in bravely defending his ship against the attack. 
ofaFrench frigate of far superior force: he wasa young 
man of great merit, and conspicuous talents; and it 
was his first voyage as Captain,—Henry, the young- 
est son, a respectable Solicitor, is the present 
Clerk to the Company of Stationers. 

The business of the Father is carried on, with 
great diligence and augmented reputation, by two 
of the Sons, and a Grandson, under the firm of 
Francis, Charles, and John Rivington. 

THOMAS OSBORNE, ESQ. . 

“ Of Tom Osborne,” says Mr. Dibdin *, “T have 
in vain endeavoured to collect some interesting bio~ 
graphical details. What I know of him shall be 
briefly stated. He was the most celebrated Book= 
seller of his day; and appears, from a series of his 
Catalogues in my possession, to have carried on a- 
successful trade trom the year 1738 to ¥768-+-. What 
fortune he amassed is not, I believe, very well known: 
his collections were truly valuable, for they consisted. 
of the purchased libraries of the most eminent men 
of those times. In his stature he was short and - 
thick; and, to his inferiors, generally spoke in an 
authoritative and insolent manner}. * It has been 
confidently related, says Boswell, ‘ that Johnson, 
one day, knocked Osborne down in his shop, with 
a folio, and put his foot upon his neck, The sim- 
ple truth I had from Johnson himself. « Sir, he 


* Bibliomania, p. 470. 

“} He was many years one of the Court of Assistants of the 
Stationers Company, and-died Aug. 21, 1767. 

t In the latter part of his life his manners were considerably 
softened ; particularly to the young Booksellers who had occasion 
to frequent his shop in the pursuit of their orders, If they were 
so fortunate as to call whilst he was taking wine after his dinner, 
they were regularly called into the little parlour in Gray's Inn to 
take a glass with him. « Young man,” he would say, “I have 
been in business more than 40 years, and am now worth more than 
40,0001, Attend to your business ; and you will be as rich as I am.” 

Vou. Ill. Dob wag 
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was impertinent to me, and I beathim. But it was 
not in his shop: it was in my own chamber.” 

- © Of Osborne’s philological attainments, the 
meanest opinion must be formed, if we judge from 
his advertisements, which were sometimes inserted 
in the London Gazette, and drawn up in the most 
ridiculously vain and ostentatious style. He used to 
tell the publick, that he possessed “all the pompous 
editions of Classicks and Lexicons.’ I insert the two 
following advertisements, prefixed, the one to his 
Catalogue of 1748, the other to that of 1753, for the 
amusement of my bibliographical readers, and as a 
model for Messrs. Payne, White, Miller, Evans, 
Priestley, Cuthell, &c. 

‘This Catalogue being very large, and of conse- 
quence very expensive to the proprietor, he humbly 
requests, that, if it falls into the hands of any gén- 
tleman gratis, who chooses not himself to be a pur- 
chaser of any of the books contained in it, that such 
gentleman will be pleased to recommend it to any - 
other whom he thinks may be so, or to return it.’ 

“To his Catalogue of 1753 was the following : 

‘To the Nobility and Gentry who please to fa- 
vour me with their commands. It is hoped, as I 
intend to give no oftence to any nobleman or gen- 
tleman, that do me the honour of being my customer, 
by putting a price on my Catalogue, by which means 
they may not receive it as usual—it 1s desired that 
such nobleman or gentleman as have not received it, 
would be pleased to send for it; and it’s likewise re- 
quested of such gentlemen who do receive it, that, 
if they chuse not to purchase any of the books them- 
selves, they would recommend it to any bookish gen- 
tleman of their acquaintance, or to return it; amd 
the favour shall be acknowledged by, their most obe- 
dient and obliged, T. Osporne*.’ 

“The Harleian Collection of MSS. was pur- 
chased by Government for 10,000/. and is now de- 
posited in the British Museum. The Books were 

4 Mr. Dibdin here attributes an anecdote to Osborne, in which 
the former edition of this Work had misled him. It was Charles 
Marsh, not Oshorne, who made the Rum Bargain. Seevol.V. Ft 7 1, 

is- 
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disposed of to Thomas Osborne, of Gray’s Inn, Book- 
seller; — to the irreparable loss, and I bad almost 
said, the indelible disgrace, of the country. It is, 
indeed, for ever to be lamented, that a collection, so 
extensive, so various, so magnificent, and intrinsi- 
cally valuable, should have become the property of 
one, who necessarily, from his situation in life, be- 
came a purchaser, only that he might be a vender, 
of the volumes. Osborne gave 13,0001. for the col- 
lection ; a sum, which must excite the astonishment 
of the present age, when it is informed that Lord Ox- 
ford gave 18,0004. for the Binding only, of the least 
partof them *. Inthe year 1743-4 appeared anaccount 
of this collection, under the following title, « Cata- 
logus Bibliothece Harleiane, &c. in four volumes 
(the 5th not properly appertainingto it.) Dr. Johnson 
was employed by Osborne towrite the Preface, which, 
says Boswell, «he has done with an ability that can- 
not fail to impress all his readers with admiration of 
his philological attainments.’ In my humble appre- 
heasion, the Preface is unworthy of the Doctor: it 
contains a few general philological reflections, ex- 
pressed in a style sufticiently stately, but is divested 
of bibliographical anecdote and interesting intelli- 
gence, ‘The first two volumes are written in Latin 
by Johnson; the third and fourth volumes, which 
are a repetition of the two former, are composed in 
English by Oldys : and notwithstanding its defects, 
it is the best Catalogue of a large Library of which 
we can boast. It should be in every good collection.” 
“To the volumes was pretixed the following ad- 
vertisement : ‘ As the curiosity of spectators, before 
the sale, may produce disorder in the disposition of 
the books, it is neecssary to advertise the publick, 
that there will be no admission into the Library be- 
fore the day of sale, which will be on Tuesday the 
14th of February, 1744.” It seems that Osborne 
had charged the sum of 55. to each of his first two 
volumes, which was represented by the Booksellers 
"_ * From Oliys’s interleaved Langbaine, See Brydges's Censura 

Literaria, vol. i. p. 438, 
DD2 as 
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‘gs att avaricious innovation ;* and, in a paper pub= 
lished in ‘ The Champion, they, or their merce- 
naries, reasoned so justly as to allege, that, if Os- 
borne could afford a very large price for the library, 
he might therefore afford to give away the Catalogue,’ 
Preface to vol. iti, p. 1. To this charge Osborne 
answered, that his Catalogue was drawn up with great 
pains,. and at a heavy expence; but, to obviate all 
objections, “ those,” says he, “ who have paid five 
shillings a volume, shall be allowed, at any time 
within three months after the day of sale, either to 
return them in exchange for books, or to send them 
back, and receive their money.” This, it must be 
confessed, was sufficiently liberal. 

“ Osborne was also accused of rating his books at 
too high a price. To this the following was his reply, 
or rather Dr. Johnson's; for the style of the Doctor 
is sufficiently manifest: ‘ If, therefore, I have set 
a high value upon books—if I have vainly imagined 
Literature to be more fashionable than it really is, or 
idly hoped to revive a taste well nigh  extin- 
guished, I know not why I should be persecuted 
with clamour and invective, since I shall only suffer 
by my mistake, and be obliged to keep those books 
which I was in hopes of selling” Preface to the 3d 
volume. ‘The fact was, that Osborne’s charges were 
extremely moderate; and the sale of the books was 
so very slow, that Johnson assured Boswell, ¢ there 
was not much gained by the bargain.” Whoever 
inspects Osborne’s Catalogue of 1748 (four years af- 
ter the Harleian sale) will find in it many of the most , 
valuable of Lord Oxford’s books ; and among them, 
a copy of the Aldine Plato of 1513, struck off upon 
vellum, marked at 211, only: for this identical copy 
Lord Oxford gave 100 guineas, as Dr. Mead informed 
‘Dr. Askew; from the latter of whose collections it 
was purchased by Dr. Hunter, and is now in the 
Hunter Museum. There will also be found, in Os- 
borne’s Catalogue of 1748 and 1753, some of the 
scarcest books in English Literature, marked at two, 
or three, or four shillings, for which three times the 
number of pounds is now given.” 

The 
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The BALLARDS, of Little Britain*, 


famed for more than a century as the supporters of 
literature, were noted for the soundness of their 
principles in Church and State. The Father of them 
was celebrated by John Dunton+; and of the 
Son and Grandson there area few Bibliomaniacs still 
living who recollect their integrity and civility. 
School Books and Divinity Catalogues were their par- 
ticular forte. ‘The father, Samuel, who was many 
years Deputy of the Ward of Aldersgate Within, 
died Aug. 27,1761. The only son, Edward, died 
Jan. 2, 1796, at the age of 88, in the same house 
in which he was born. He had outlived his mental 
faculties; and for some time used to be‘ moved about 
inachair. He was the last of the profession in Little 
Britain, once the grand emporium of Bookst. 

* The « New View of London, 1708,” describing Little Bri- 
tain, observes, “‘ Here now live many eminent Booksellers, 
and other trades ;” and Mr. Strype, in 1720, says, “ This street 
is well built, and much inhabited by Booksellers, especially from 
the pump in Duck-lane, which is also taken up by Booksellers, 
for old Books.” — Macky, in his Journey through England, in’ 
1724, thus describes the situation of the Trade at that period: 
© The Bookscllers of Antient Books in all Languages are in Lit~ 
tle Byjtain and Patcruoster-row ; those for Divinity and Classics 
on the North side of St. Paul's Cathedral; Lew, History, and 
Plays, about Cemple Bar; and the French Booksellers in the 
Strand. It seems then that the bookselling business has been 
gradually resuming its ériginal situation near this Cathedral 
ever since the heginning of George 1, while the neighbourhood 
of Duck-lane and -Little Britain has been proportionably falling 
into disuse,” 

+ Of the elder Ballard, and also of Scott and Bateman, see 
before, in vol. 1. pp. 423, 424. The original name, as appears 
hy the auction catalogues, was Bullard, 

$ It is not many years since two Booksellers resided there 
who were used tq sport their rubric posts close to each other, as 
Tom Davies once did in Russel-street.- Perhaps Sewell in Cornhill 
was the last who exhibited the feading authors in his shap in that 
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Sir JAMES HODGES, Knight, 


was many years a considerable Bookseller (particu- 
larly in what were called Chap Books) at the sign of 
the Looking-glass on London Bridge. He was also 
a member of the Common Council for Bridge 
Ward; and was one of the Court of Assistants of 
the Stationers’ Company. 

April 15,1757, he made his famous speech in the 
City Senate, on moving the Freedom of the City 
to Mr. Pitt, beginning with « History, the Key of 
Knowledge, and Experience, the Touchstone of 
Truth, have convinced us that the Country owes the 
preservation of its most excellent Constitution to the 
frequent Fears, Jealousies, and Apprehensions of 
the People*.” Being a popular man, and of consi- 
derable ability, he was elected in 1757 Town Clerk of 
the City of London; and was knighted in 1758, on 
presenting an Address to King George the Second. 

In 1759, having been accused, by the friends of 
Mr. Alderman Beckford, of partiality in the exe- 
cation of his office, in respect to some matters rela- 
tive to the election of the Lord Mayor, he vindicated 
himself by an affidavit, which he thought it necessary 
to publish. He died at Bath, in October 1774. | 


— 


Sir STEPHEN THEODORE JANSSEN, Bart., 


This worthy gentleman's family was originally of 
Guelderland, and descended from the baron de Heez, 
who, in the troubles of the Netherlands, headed a 
party of those who opposed ‘the Inquisition, and the 
tyranny of the Duke of Alva, and was made by them 
Governor of Brussels. 

The Duke of Parma, some years after, getting the 
better of the malecontents, the Baron de Heez was, 
taken prisoner, and beheaded, and all his estate waa 
confiscated. His family deing dispersed by: this ac- 
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cident, his youngest son, ‘Theodore Janssen de Heez, 
took refuge in France, and settled in Angoulesme ; 
and living there to a very advanced age, left a great 
estate, and a numerous Issue. 

Abraham, the eldest son, had issue, Theodore 
Janssen, his eldest son, the first Baronet, who, in 
the year 1680, removed into England, with a con- 
siderable estate, and, in the reign of King William, 
had the honour of Knighthood conferred on him, 

Having in that reign, and the succeeding one, 
given ample proofs, on several occasions, of his zeal 
for the interest of Great Britain, particularly in re- 
lation to the commerce with France, when that af- 
fair was depending in Parliament, after the treaty 
of Utrecht, being then of Wimbledon * in Surrey, 
he was, at the special request of his then Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, created a baronet, © 
March 11, 1714-15, 1 Geo. I; and in the same 
ie he was chosen member of parliament for the 

orough of Yarmouth, in the Isle of Wight, 

By forty years’ success in trade, and with an un- 
questionable reputation, he had acquired a very 
great estate: but in the year 1720, having the mis- 
fortune of being a Director of theSouth-Sea company, 
he was involved in the common calamity with those 
unhappy gentlemen; although his innocence was 
thought to have been sufficiently evident, inas- 
much as it did appear that, far from being a gainer 
by that fatal project, he had considerably lessened 
his estate by it, 

By his wife, Williamsa, daughter of Sir Robert 
Henley, of the Grange, in Hampshire (who died 
in September. 1731), he had issue, five sons, Sir 
Abraham, Sir Henry, and Sir Stephen-Theo- 
dore, who were all successively Baronets, William, 
who married a daughter of James Gaultier, Esq. 
(who died in January 1737-8), and Robert; 
and three daughters, Henrietta, Barbara, mar- 


* The manor of Wimbledon (which had been purchased by 
Sir Theodore) was sold tothe Duchess of Martborouch far i& nan? 
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ried to Thomas Bladen, Esq. member of parliament 
for Ashburton, in Devonshire; and Mary, to the 
honourable Charles Calvert, lord Baltimore. 
~ Sir Theodore Janssen, the first baronet, died Sept. 
23, 1748, aged 94 *; and was succeeded by 

Sir Abraham Janssen, Bart. his eldest son; who 
dying unmarried, at Paris, Jan. 19, 1765 *; 

Sir Henry Janssen, Bart. the next brother, suc- 
ceeded to the title. 

Stephen-Theodore Janssen, for many commer- 
cial and other public serviees, particularly in the 
Rebellion of 1745, was elected, in 1747, one of the 
Representatives in Parliament for the City of London; 
in 1748 was elected Alderman of Bread -street Ward; 
in 1749 was chosen Master of the Company of 
Stationers; and in the following year was again 
Master of the Company, and also Sheriff of 
London. In that year he married Catharine, 
one of the daughters of Colonel Soulegre, of the 
Island of Antigua; and she dying in 1757, left 
one daughter, named Henrietta, born 1752. 

In 1754, he had the honour of being elected Lord 
Mayor of London; but in January 1756, by una- 
voidable misfortunes, he became a bankrupt ; yet 
such was the integrity of his conduct+, that, in 


* Over a vault in Wimbledon Church are the arms of the 
Family, and this inscription: “ ‘This vault contains the remains 
of the body of Sir Theodore Janssen Bart. once Lord of this Manor 
1748. Likewise Sir Abraham Janssen Bart. 1765." 

+ OF this he gave the most convincing proof in the following 
letter, which he addressed to the Livery of London, when he 
solicited the office of Chamberlain, Jan. 16, 1765. 

“ Gentlemen, As it has been impossible for the whole ‘of: 
what I said to the Livery of London on the day of election, 
and what I intended further to say, could be all got ready for the 
papers, through the multiplicity of business in which I am en- 
gaged, 1 hope the conclusion of what I intended saying with 
respect to my debts, on account of which I have been so 
much traduced, will be satisfactory to my fellow citizens for the 
present, During the year I had the hanour of being Lord Mayor, 
I met with very unexpected disappointments of considerable sums 
of money: this occasioned mny leaving several debts unpaid, con- 
tracted during that year. Soon after 2 commission issued against 
me; upon which I laid down my equipage, disdharged all my 

: servanta 
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January 1765, on the death of Sir Thomas Harrison, 
Mr. Janssen became a candidate for the office of 
Chamberlain of London ; and was successful at the 
close of the poll, against four competitors *, 

The new Chamberlain was not elected many days, 
before he had a further opportunity of demonstrating 
the reality of his intention to pay his creditors in fall. 
His Brother, Sir Abraham Janssen, who died at 
Paris during the election, left him an annuity of 
500/.; which he immediately offered to sale for the 
benefit of his creditors; and it was accordingly sold 
at Garraway’s, on the 7th of March, to his brother, 
Sir Henry Janssen, the residuary legatee, ‘for 50002. 

In 1763, he was the Author of a very useful work, 
intituled, “ Smuggling laid open in all its extensive 
and destructive Branches+.” 


In February 1766, by the death of his brother, 
Sir Henry Janssen, at Paris, without issue, he suc- 
ceeded to the title of Baronet, and to the principal 
part of the family estates. 


servants except three, and retired with my wife and child to a 
house of thirty-six pounds per annum in Hertfordshire. 

“ My wife died about two years after; I then took a lodging 
in town of eighteen shillings a week, and lived there, as I have 
ever since, without a servant, although many times afflicted with 
illness, I may also aver that I have spared myself cloaths, and 
that in my diet I have been as sparing as any mechanick. All this 
while my income has been about 6001. per annum, consisting of ane 
annuity of 3002. from my late father-in-law, and further allow- 
ance from my family ; out of this Ican safely say I have not spent 
more than 1201. per annum, and that all the rest has been faith. 
fully paid among my creditors (though not obliged bylaw, they hav- 
ing signed my certiticate) amounting in the whole to between 
4 and 50001. A list of many of them paid in full is left with the 
Common Council of Bread Street Ward, of which I am Alderman, 

“I do further declare, that it is my determined resolution to 
continue living in the same frugal manner, till the last shillin, 
is discharged ; and in case any turn of fortune should happen to 
me, my whole just debts shall be discharged so much the sooner, 
as Iam determined to persevere in preserving the character of an 
honest man, Sreriunnw Tuzonore Janssen, Thrift Street, Soho, 

“* These were, Mr. Alderman Turner, who had 1202 votes ; 


Mr. Till, 250; Mr. Deguty Ellis, 229; Mr. Freeman, 180, Mr. 
Janssen had 1316 ‘ 
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On the 6th of February 1776, on account-of his 
age and infirmities, he resigned the office of Cham- 
berlain; and on the 20th of that month had the hap- 
piness of receiving the thanks of the Livery of Lon- 
don for his various and important services, as Re- 
presentative of the City in Parliament, as Alderman, 
Sheriff, Mayor, and Chamberlain, and for his uni-- 
form zeal and activity in promoting, on every occa- 
sion, the true interest of this Metropolis. 

Sir Stephen died April 7, 1777, universally re- 
spected for his many public and private virtues. In 
the elass, indeed, of virtuous citizens his memory 
stands in a very conspicuous point of light. He 
was a Merchant of eminence and merit; but, by 
sudden and extraordinary losses, fell into embarrassé- 
ments and became a bankrupt. He afterwards re- 
ceived from his relations a yearly allowance of about 
6a0k. On one fifth of this sum he contrived to sub- 
sist in a recluse style of living, far different from the 
former splendour of his situation as a Merchant of 
opulence, an Alderman of London, and Represen- 
tative in Parliament for that City. ‘The remaining 

‘aur fifths of his income were allotted to the discharge 
of his debts under the commission, which he put in 
a regular course of payment, and actually paid be- 
tween 4000 and 5000/. though his certificate had 
been signed, and consequently no legal claim re- 
mained against him. At this juncture a vacancy in 
the office of Chamberlain of the city of London fur- 
nished an opportunity of his becoming a candidate, 
and he carried his election by a great majority against 
one very respectable and powerful opponent, merely 
by the sense which the City entertained of bis past 
services and honest conduct. By this means he was 
not only enabled speedily to discharge the remain- 
der of his debts with interest, but to regain an ample 
and independent provision for the future. Such is the 
influence of, tried integrity over the minds of men! 
and though itis not to be expected that every instance 
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pensed by temporal rewards, yet it will always in- 
sure that peace of mind, which is superior to all the 
advantages the world can bestow. At his death, 
the title became extinct. 





JOHN BOYDELL, Esq. Alderman of Loxpon. 


The history of this worthy Alderman affords an 
extraordinary instance of what a life of spirited ex- 
ertions is able to accomplish. It appears almost 
impossible that an individual, who began the world 
in so humble circumstances, could have effected so 
much for the improvement of the Arts, and of the 
national taste. He was a native of Derbyshire, and 
was originally intended for a Land Surveyor. When 
more than 20, he was put apprentice to a Mr.Tomms, 
an Engraver, at a time ;when there were no very 
eminent Engravers in England. He saw the neces- 
sity of forcing the art of Engraving, by stimulating 
men of genius with suitable rewards. He himself 
mentioned, that the first means which enabled him 
to encourage other Engravers, were the profits he 
derived from the sale of a book of 152 prints, en- 
graved by himself; and he very modestly allowed, 
that he himself had not at that time arrived at any 
eminence in the art of Engraving, and that those prints 
are now principally valuable from the comparison of 
them with the improved state of the art within the. : 
last 60 years. With the profits of this book, how- 
ever, he was able to pay very liberally the best En- 
gravers then in the country, and presented the pub- 
lick with English engravings of the works of the best 
Masters. ‘The encouragement he experienced from 
the publick was equal to the spiritand patriotism of 
the undertaking, and soon laid the foundation of an 
ample fortune. 

He was elected Alderman of Cheap Ward in 
1782; Sheriffin 1785 ; Lord-mayor in 1790; and 
in the same year Master of the Stationers Company. 

The Alderman bad the satisfaction to see in his 
life-time tHe effect of his labours. Though he 

never 
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never himself made great progress as an Engraver, 
yet he was the greatest -encourager of the art that 
this country ever saw. The English engravings, 
which were before considered much inferior to 
those of foreign nations, began from that time to 
be highly prized; and the exportation of them he- 
came a valuable article of commerce. Having done 
so much for the art of Engraving, hie resolved to di- 
rect his efforts to encourage the art of Painting in 
this country. To this effect he undertook that su- 
perb edition of Shakspeare, the originals of which 
were for several years exhibited in the Shakspeare 
Gallery. The expence of these paintings was pro- 
digious, and more, perhaps, than any individual 
had ever before embarked in for such an object. 

The effect which this produced on the fortune of 
the worthy and patriotic Alderman will be best ex- 

lained by the Letter which he addressed to his 
friend Sir John Anderson; by whom it was pub- 
licly read in the House of Commons, when applying 
for leave to dispose of the Paintings, &c. by Lattery *, 


* «Dear Sir, Cheapside, Feb. 4, 1804, 
The kindness with which you have undertaken to represent 
ay Case, calls upon me to lay open to you, with the utmost can- 
dour, the circumstances attending it, which I will now endea- 
vour to do as brietly as possible. Jt is above sixty years since I 
began to study the Art of Engraving, in the course of which 
Une, besides employing that long period of life in my profession, 
with an industry and assiduity that would be improper in me to 
describe, I have faid out with my brethren, in promoting the 
commerco of the Fine Arts ja this country, above 350,0008, 
When I first began business, the whole commerce of prints in 
this country consisted in importing foreign prints, principally 
from France, to supply the cabinets of the curious in this king- 
dom. Impressed with the idea that the genius of our own couns 
trymen, if properly encouraged, was equal to that of Foreigners, 
J set about establishing a School for Engraving in England; with 
what success the publick are well acquainted. It is, perhaps, at 
resent sufficient to say, that the whole course of that commerce 
schanged ; very few prints being now imported into this coun- 
try, while the foreign market ia principally supplied with prints 
from England. In effecting this favourite plan, I have not only 
spent along life, but have employed near 40 ycars of the labour 
of my nephew, Josiah Boydell, who hus been bred to the oe 
: an 
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The good old man had the satisfaction of living to 
see the Act passed through both Houses of Parliae 


and whose assistance during that period has been greatly instru- 
mental in promoting a School of Engraving in this country. By 
the blessing of Providence, these exertions have been very stc~ 
cessful; not only in that respect, but in a commercial point of 
view; for, the large sums I regularly received from the Continent, 
previous to the French Revolution, for impressions taken from 
the numerous plates engraved in Enyland, encouraged me to 
attempt also an English School of Historical Painting. Y had 
observed with indignation, that the want of such a School had 
been long made a favourite topic of opprobrium nst_this 
country among foreign writers on national taste. No subject, 
therefore, could be more appropriate for such 2 national attempt, 
than England's inspired Poet, and great Painter of Nature, 
Shaksyware; and I fatter myself, the most prejudiced Fore ener 
iust allow that the Shakspeare Gallery will convince the world 
that Englishmen want nothing but the fostering hand of encov- 
ragement to bring forth their genius in this line of art. I might 
«0 further; and defy any of the Italian, Flemish, or French 
Schools, to shew, in'so short a space of time, such an éexcrtion 
as the Shakspeare Gallery ; and if they could have made such an 
exertion, the pictures would have been marked with all that mo- 
hotonous sameness which distinguishes those different Schnols. 
Whereas in the Shakspeare Gallery every Artist, partaking of the 
freedom of his country, and endowed with that originality of 
thinking so peculiar to its natives, has chosen his own road to 
what he conceived to be excellence, unshackled by the slavish 
imitation and uniformity that pervade all the forcign Sclmols. 
‘This Gallery I once flattered myself with being able to have left 
to that generous publick, who have for so long a period encou- 
raged my undertakings ; but unfortunately for those connected 
with the Fine Arts, a Vandalic Revolution has arisen, which, 
in convulsing all Europe, has entirely extinguished, except in 
this happy Island, alt those who had the taste or the power to 
Promote those Arts; while the Tyrant that at present governs 
France, tells that believing and besotted nation, that, in the midst 
ofall his robbery and rapine, he is a great patron and promoter 
of the Fine Arts; just as if those Arts that humanize and polish 
mankind could be promoted by such means, and by such a man. 
You will excuse, my dear Sir, [am sure, some warmth in an oJd 
man on this subject, when J inform you, that this unhappy Re- 
volution has cut up by the roots that revenue from the Continent 
which enabled me to undertake such considerable works in. this 
country. At the same time, as | am laying my case fairly before 
you, it should not be disguised, that my natural enthusiasm for 
promoting the Fine Arts (perhaps buoyed up by success) made 
me improvident. For, had I Jain by but ten pounds out of every 
hundred pounds my plates produced, I should not now have had 
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ment, and of being cheered in its progress by the’ 
elogium of several individual Members *. After the 


occasion to trouble my friends, or appeal to the Publick; but, on 
the contrary, I flew with impatience to employ some new Artist 
with the whole gains of my former undertakings. 1 see too late 
myerror; for I have thereby decreased my ready money, and in-. 
creased my stock of copper-plates to such a size, that all the 
Printsellers in Europe could not purchase it, especially at these 
times so unfavourable to the Arts. Having thus candidly owned 
my error, ¥ nave but one word to say in extenuation, My receipts 
from abroad had heen so large, and continued so regular, that I 
at all times found them fully adequate to support my under- 
takings at home —I could not calculate on the present crisis, 
which has totally annihilated thom —I certainly calculated on 
some defaleation of these receipts, by a French and Spanish war, 
or both; but with France or Spain I carried on but little com- 
mercve—Flanders, Holland, and Germany, who, no doubt, sup- 
plicd the rest of Europe, were the great Marts; but, alas ! they 
me now no more. The convulsion that has disjointed and 
ruined the whole Continent, [ did not foresee—I know no man 
that did. On that head, therefore, though it has nearly ruined 
me and mine, I can take but little blame.to myself, In this state 
of things, I throw myself with confidence upon that publick, who 
has ulways been but too partial to my poor endeavours, for the 
disposal of that which, in happier days, | flattered myself to have 
Presented to them. T know of no means by which that can be 
effected just now but by a Lottery; and if the Legislature will 
have the goodness to grant a permission for that purpose, they 
will at least have the assurance of the even tenour of a long life, 
that it will be fairly and honourably conducted. The objects of 
it are my Pictures, Gullcries; Drawings, &c. &e, which, uncon- 
nected with my copper-plates and trade, are much more than suf- 
ficient to pay, if properly disposed of, all I owe in the world, I 
hope you, my dear Sir, and every honest man, at any age, will 
feel for my anxiety to discharge my debts ; but at my advanced 
age of 35, I feck it becomes doubly desirable. Iam, dear Sir, 
with great regard, your obedient and obl: ged servant, 
Joun Boypgy.” 

* The Earl of Suffolk, in particular, paid many compliments 
to this “ enterprizing Encourager of the Arts ;” but threw out 
a number of severe animadversions on the slovenly and very infe- 
rior manner in which engravings are now executed by British 
Artists; and asserted, that, in consequence of such deficiency of 
skill, the Revenue was materially injured, there being now but 
little demand for our engravings in the foreign markets ; though 
the revenue which arose from their exportation was formerly 
200,0001. per annum. 

Tm one instance, the Alderman was panegyrized from the 
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passing of the Act, it became one of the principal 
employments of the Alderman’s life to arrange with 
his own hands the several prizes. He did not, how- 
ever, live to see the event of the scheme; being 
called from his labours, Dec. 12, 1804. He had at- 
tended his duty as Alderman at the Old Bailey 
Sessions on the 8th, when it is supposed he caught 
cold. On the 10th he found himself much indis- 
pos-d; on the 11th he was pronounced by his 
physician to be in danger; and the next morning 
expired without a groan*. It was rather singular, 


of my design, however imperfect the execution, in humble imi- 
tation of a n worthy and venerable Member of this most re« 
spectable Corporation, to endeavour to lead one of the Fine Arts 
into the service of Religion. It would be needJess to entarge on 
facts so generally credited, that the gentleman alluded to, Jaudably 
impressed with an ardent desire to add to the honour of his 
country, and to the improvement of morals, has most liberally 
expended hundreds of thousands of pounds in promoting and en+ 
couraging the liberal arts. He has attempted to establish here 
the curious art of Engraving, and hassucceeded in his undertaking. 
He has alsy, at great expence, adorned with prints a magnificent 
Bible f; and, ina grand gallery, he has exhibitedavery great num- 
ber of the best historical scenes. ‘Uhese have chiefly been taken 
from the works of that dramatic author whose genius has proved 
the boast of this country and the admiration of the world, 1£, 
in these two attempts, success has proved inadequate to his hopes, 
the design was at least laudable *, I need not, also, enlarge on 
the various paintings which, from the same generous source, 
adory the principal room of Council in this City, and which are 
adapted, not only to encourage the Arts, but faithfully, and in 
a striking point of view, to display some of the most gallant ex- 
ploits of the Brjtish arms and the vast extent of our commerce. 
It may not be improper, also, to hint at the various allegorical 
designs, by the same hand, which are calculated to promote im- 
provements in morals, so very essential a part of true religion,” 

* Inthe Gendleman’s Magazine for 1868, vol. LXXVIIT. p. 401. 
isa view of the house in which the Alderman’s father resided; and 
in the same volume, p. 777, is a copy of verses, which the Al- 
derman printed for the use of his Friends, under the title of 
« Advice te Youth;” and which he thus prefaced: “ ‘The fol- 
lowing verses, which, | believe, were never before printed, were 














’ + An unfortunate mistake for Macklin's exertion in the same cause. 
t Itis a fact, that unforeseen, continual wars have proved the mos! 
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that he should haye just lived long enough to see the 
Shakspeare Lottery disposed of; for, on the day 
he paid the debt of Nature, not a ticket remained 
unsold. Of his unbounded liberality let the Coun- 
cil-chamber of the City of London, the Court-room 
of the Stationers’ Company, and the Dining-room 
at the Sessions House, loudly speak. To every 
benevolent institution he was a generous benefactor 
and attentive guardian. Witness, particularly, 
“ The Royal Humane Society,” and the “ Literary 
Fund for the Relief of distressed Authors ;” of both 
which he was for several years a most worthy 
Vice-president, and a frequent attender at their 
meetings. Of his private charities, were they to be 
brought before the publick, the list would be abun- 
dant. His remains were interred in great funeral 
state, in the afternoon of the 19th of December, in 
the church of St. Olave Jewry, where an excellent 
funeral sermon was preached by the Rey. Robert 
Hamilton, LL.D. vicar of the church, and rector 
of St. Martin, Ironmonger-lane*. 


written more than a century ago by my grandfather, the Rev, 
John Boydell, Vicar of Ashborne, and Rector of Mappleton, in 
Derbyshire. Perhaps they will not be thought inapplicable to the 
seriesof engravings, onthesubjects of Provipgnce, Innocence, 
Cowsucat Arrecrion, Wispom, and Harprvess, whieh are 
now nearly ready for publication. Some allowances will be made 
for the time at which they were written ;—and if any apology be 
thought necessary for now printing them, 1 shall only plead that. 
pavuality, which it is allowable, and perhaps laudable, for me to 
feel for the memory of one whom, from my very early years, 
spent with him, I have ever recollected with affection and vene- 
ration, and for lines which have often beguiled and cheered my 
way bythe repeating of them, Joun Borpgtr, Alderman. 1799.” 


* The following is a correct statement of the procession : 
‘Twelve City Constables. 
Mace-bearer's Attendant. 
Warden. 
‘Two Pages, with Wands. 
Beadle of School. 


A Painting of St. Anne. 
wwe Rave 
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. The Lottery * was drawn on the 28th of January 
1805; and the principal prize (the Shakspeare 
Gallery) fell to the lot of Mr. Tassie, the ingenious’ 
Modeller, in Leicester Square. 


Twenty-five Girls, 
Mistress. 
Two House Stewards, 
Two Porters. 
Ward Beadle, 
‘Twelve Gentlemen of the Common Council, 
two and two, with Eight Pages, 
Two Marshalmen, 
Two ditto. 
Two ditto. 
‘Two Marshals, . 
Mace and Sword-bearer, 
Two Porters, 

Lord Mayor's Chaplain (Rev. Manly Wood). 
Rev, J. B. Sanders. Rev. Dr, Hamilton, 
The Lid of Feathers. 

The Recorder. Sir Charles Price. 

Sir John Eamer. Sir William Staines. 
BODY, 

Sir John Anderson. Mr. Alderman Le Mesurier, 
Mr. Alderman Newnham, Lord Mayor, 

Mr. Alderman Boydell Elect. 

Mr. Leigh Thomas, Mr. Josiah Boydelf. 
Mr. Reynolds, Mr. J. N. Boydell, 

Mr. Jones, Mr. Nicol. 

Mr. Harrison, Mr, William Nicol. 

Sir William Leighton, My. Alderman Shaw. 
Mr. Alderman Flower, Mr. Alderman Ansley, 
Mr. Alderman T, Smith, Mr, Alderman Hunter, 
Mr. Alderman Lea, Mr. Alderman J. J. Smith. 
Mr. Duxbury, Sir Matthew Bloxam. 

Mr. Sloane, Mr. Moreland. 

Mr. Lavie, Mr. Clarke. 

Mr. Parker, Mr. Braithwaite, 

Mr. Salt, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Bulmer, Mr. Cread. - 

Artists. Artists. 

Mr. Young, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Ryder, Mr. Rouse. 

The gentlemen were supported by 32 Pages, and followed by 

Mr, Reading, Mr. Williams. 
Mr. Bull, Mr. Smith; 
and Ten Servants, two and two. 
* This Lottery, it may be observed, furnished one of the” 


many very pleasant and original Numbers of “ The Projector.” 
Son Mant Mar ur] IVY « 2192 pty 
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MR. JOSEPH POTE. 


This respectable and intelligent Bookseller re- 
sided many years at Eton, where in 1730 he publish- 
ed, “Catalogus Alaumnorum, é Collegio Regali B. 
Marie de Etona in Collegium Regale B. Marie 
& S. Nicholai apud Cantabrigienses cooptato- 
ram, ab A. D. 1734, ejusdem Collegii Etonensis 
Fundationis primo, usque ad An. 1730,” 4to. ; [eon- 
tinued to 1750.] ‘Phese were collected from the 
oaken pillars that supported the roof of the under- 
school, on which their names were cut as they left 
‘school; and some .other authorities. In 1749 he 
published, “The History and Antiquities of Wind- 
sor Castle, and the Royal College, and Chapel of 
. St. George: with the Institution, Laws, and Cere- 
monies of the Most Noble Order of the Garter: in- 
cluding the severai Foundations in the Castle from 
their first Establishment to the present Time ; with 
an Account of the Town and Corporation of Wind- 
sor; the Royal Apartments, and Paintings in the 
Castle; the Cereinonies of the Installation of a 
Knight of the Garter; also an Account of the first 
Founders, and their Successors Knights-Compa- 
nions, to the present Time, with their several Styles 
or Titles, at large, from the Plates in-the Choir of 
St. George’s Chapel; the Succession of the Deans 
and Prebendariesof Windsor; the Alms-Knights, the 
monumental and ancient Inscriptions; with other 
Particulars not mentioned by any Author. The 
whole entirely new wrote, and illustrated with Cuts. 
Eton, 1749,” 4to.; treating of many particulars not 
in Ashmole, Anstis, or any other writers. The 
collection of titles at large of the knights-com- 
panions, from the plates of St. George’s chapel, is 
here first attempted. The work was abridged in 
Les Delices de Windsore; or a Pocket Companion 
to Windsor Castle and the Country adjacent, &e. 
Eton, 1755, 1769,” 12mo; full of blunders, parti- 
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to Mr. Pote’s book was published in 1762, 4to, con- 
tinuing the Knights to the last installation; with an 
alphabetical index of Knights from the institution to 
that year, and another of all the plates of arms, 

Mr. Pote was the printer of many other learned 
and useful works, and was himself the editor of 
several, He died at Eton, aged 84, March 3, 1787. 

Of his sons, 1. Joseph, a regular scholar at Eton, 
was afterwards of King’s College, Cambridge; B. A: 
1755; M.A. 1759. He was some time Chaplain 
to the Factory at Rotterdam *; and obtained in 
1766 the rectory of St. Margaret Lothbury, which 
he resigned in 1768. He was also Prebendary of 
Sandiaere in the cathedral of Lichfield ; and had 
the rectory of Milton near Gravesend in Kent, 
with that of St. George, Southwark, through the 
interest of Earl Camden, when Chancellor, who 
had boarded at his father’s house when at Eton, 
and resigned in his favour his Fellowship af the Col- 
lege. Mr. Pote died July 29, 1797, in his Goth year. 

Another son, Thomas, who succeeded to his 
Father’s business, was Master of the Stationers 
Company in 1791, and was very generally esteemed, 
as a cheerful, lively companion, and an open- 
hearted, obliging friend. He died Dec. 28, 1794, 
of an inflammation on the lungs, occasioned by a cold 
caught on Windsor Terrace ; leaving a widow and 
four children. 

A daughter of the elder Joseph Pote was married 
to Mr, John Williams, Bookseller, of Fleet-street, 
well remembered as the publisher of “ The “North 
Briton” in the days of Wilkes and Liberty.. His 
son, Mr. John Williams, is now a very worthy 
member of the Company of Stationers; and catries 
on the Grandfather's business at Eton with consi- 
derable reputation, in partnership with Mrs. Maria 
Pote, widow of his uncle Thomas. 


.* Harwood's Alumni Etonensces, p. 339, 
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MR. JOHN PRIDDEN, 
was one of the many instances that integrity and 
Perseverance introduce their attendant votaries to 
ease, affluence, and satisfaction. To animate others 
‘to appreciate the value of unsullied honour, or bear 
up against the torrent of stern oppression, a few par- 
ticulars respecting the Jife of this truly worthy man 
cannot be omitted. He was born July 20, 1728, 
at Old-Martin-hal!, in the parishes of Ellesmere 
and Whittington, in Shropshire, of a very respect- 
able and rather wealthy parents. But his father dying 
when he was only 12 years o!d, and his mother 
marrying again, the object of our remarks soon ex- 
perienced the withholden protection of his mother, 
and the most unmerciful and cruel treatment of his 
step-father. Indeed, the severity he endured was so 
great, that he was frequently laid up; and often res-_ 
cued by his neighbours from the tyrannic grasp of 
his father-in-law. _ Bat, alas! nothing could subdue 
the inexorable temper of his foster-parent ; and the 
oppressed youth cetermined to leave his home, and 
try his fortune in the Metropolis. ‘This happened - 
soon after the breaking-out of the French war in 1744, 
when, having proceeded on his Journey as far as 
Worcester, and finding there a hot press for soldiers, 
he did not relish the probability of a military attach- 
ment, but adopted what he conceived to be the least 
of two evils, and returned back again, For this self- 
defensive offence he was regularly and systematically 
thrashed every Tuesday and Saturday, the days of his 
exitandreturn, for nearly three years, when, unableany 
longerto endurehis unmerited sufferings,he once more 
bid an eternal adieu to his unpropitious habitation, and 
arrived in London on the 25th of March, 1748, where 
he soon found protectors in Mr. John Nourse, in the 
Strand, and Mr. Richard Manby, Ludgate-hill; the 
latter of whom he succeeded inbusiness. The libraries 
of many eminent and distinguished characters passed 
through his hands; his offers on purchasing them 
were liberal; and, being content with small profits, 
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respectable set of friends, not one of whom ever 
quitted him. Before the American Revolution, his 
house was the rendezvous of the Clergy of that 
country; and when that unfortunate event ‘took 
place, both his purse and his table were open to 
their wants. About 1782 he became totally blind ; 

but was relieved from that malady by the judicious 
hand of Baron de Wenzel, and enje syed his eye-sight 
to the last. Ele was naturally of a weak habit of 
body; but his extreme temperance and uninterrupted 
complacency of mind insured to him an almost con- 
stant flow of health and spirits. To do good, was 
his delight; to communicate happiness to all he 
could, was his unceasing aim. He was a most amiable 
and indulgent parent, a sincere friend, and, in the 
strictest sense of the word, an honest man, The 
following anecdote appeared in some of the publie 
prints inmmediately on his death, doubtlessly there 
inserted by some grateful friend as a pesiceaket the 
goodness of his heart: “ Seven years ago, on the 
failure of his less fortunate next-door neighbour, he 
invited him to his house, and relinquished business, 
to give bim the opportunity of keeping on the spot : 
his kind intentions met with success; and he fre- 
quently expressed the pleasure he felt at seeing his 
friend prosper under his roof.” » He married, March 
27,1757, Anne daughter of Mr. Humphrey Gregory, 
of ‘Fwemloves, near Whitchurch, Shropshire, by 
whom he had 14 children, nine of which died young, 

of the small pox ; and two sons and three daughters 
now survive him. His wife died April 1, 1801: 
he survived till March 17, 18¢7.—John, the eldest 
son, was educated at St. Paul’s school, and at Queen's 
College, Oxford; B. A. 1781; M. A.1789. He is 
now Vicar of Caddington in Bedfordshire ; a Minor 
Canon of St. Paul, London, and of St. Peter, 
Westminster; and one of the Priests of his Majesty’s 
Chapels- Royal. The other son, Humphrey-Gre- 


gory, was s for a short time a Bookeeller ; and is now 
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MR. JOHN BEECROFT, 


a considerable wholesale Bookseller in Paternoster- 
row, and many years Agent to the University of 
Cambridge, was Master of the Stationers’ Company 
in 1773. He died at Walthamstow, of an apo- 
plectic fit, Nov. 12, 1779. 


———— 


MR. BEDWELL LAW, 


a Bookseller of extensive business in Ave Maria 
Lane, by his mild and unobtrusive manners secured 
the esteem of all who knew him. He died May 25, 
1798; and was succeeded in business by his son, 
Mr. Charles Law. 

Another son, Henry, is a Printer, of considerable 
business, in St. John’s Square, in the house for- 
merly Mr. Emonson’s, afterward Mr. John Ri- 
vington’s, and since Mr. Deodatus Bye’s. 





“MR. WILLIAM EDWARDS, 


Bookseller at Halifax in Yorkshire ; a character 
of very great eminence in his profession, and of 
no common estimation for the energies of his mind, 
died Jan. 10, 1808, aged §6. ‘The Catalogues which 
he occasionally published were astonishingly rich in 
scarce and valuable books ; of which the ornamental 
bindings were peculiarly elegant. He brought up 
several sons to his own profession, all of whom have 
acquired very high celebrity. T'wo of them have 
retired from business to enjoy the comforts of a 
well-earned fortune, and a third is still aconsiderable 
Bookseller at Halifax. : 
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DAVID HENRY, ESQ. ; 


was born.in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, 
Dec. 26, 1710; “ of a family,” to use his own ex- 
pressive words in a letter which Death prevented his 
finishing, ‘‘ more respected for their good sense and 
superior education than for their riches ; as at every 
neighbouring meeting of the gentlemen they were 
amongst the foremost. ... I left both country and 
friends,” he adds, “ before the age of 14; and may 
be truly said never to have seen either since, if by 
Jriends ave meant assistants.” Mr. Henry was lhiteraliy 
the artificer of his own fortune. His inclination 
having fixed him in the profession of a Printer, and 
a concurrence of circumstances placing him within 
the notice of Mr. Edward Cave, an universal en- 
courager of merit, he favoured our young Printer 
with his protection ; and in 1736 Mr, Henry became 
related to his patron, by marrying his sister, Miss. 
Mary Cave. About this period he lived in habits of 
intiuuacy with the celebrated Dr. Franklin and the 
late Mr. Strahan, who, like himself, were both at 
that time Journeymen Printers. Soon after his mar- 
riage, Mr, Henry commenced business at Reading, 
where he established a provincial newspaper, for the 
use of that town, and of Winchester, where he had 
likewise a printing-office. In 1754 we first find his 
name used in the Gentleman's Magazine as a partner 
at St Jolin’s Gate, where he continued to reside for ma- 
ny years with great reputation ; and he possessed the 
freehald property of the Gate and its appurtenances 
at the time of his death, which happened at Lewisham, 
June 5, 1792, in his Sed year; after’ having for 
more than half a century taken an active part 
in the management of the Magazine; in which 
the most painful portion of the labour is the fre- 
quent occasions that occur of lamentine the Joss 
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this class our late very worthy Associate might with 
Sreat sincerity be ranked, 

is literary labours would reflect much credit on 
his memory if an accurate list of them could be ob- 
tained ; but his modest merit ever disclaimed the 


(whilst hé lived at Reading) under the patronage of 
Dr. Bolton, Dean of Carlisle, intituled, “ Twent 
iscourses on the most important Subjects, carefully 


with a View to their being dispersed by those who 
are charitably inclined 3” of which a second edition 
was published in 1763, a fourth in 1779. “ The mo- 
tive,” says Mr. Henry, « that I had to abridge these 
most valuable compositions was, that I might apread 
them, that I might make them the more easily pur- 
chased, and thereby the more generally read. Few 
of my readers are hkely to acknowledge the pains [ 
have taken. Praise, indeed, of any kind, is not to 
be expected from a work of this nature. The most 
it has to hope is, that it may escape censure. If [ 
have furnished any occasion for a just one, I have this 
to say in my excuse, that no Care was wanting in me 
to avoid it.” 

Those useful and popular publications which de- 
scribe the curiosities in Westminster Abbey, St, Paul’s 
Church, and the Tower of London, were originally 
compiled by Mr, Henry; and had been improved 


One of the principal amusements of his life was 
the study of Agriculture, which he understood 
from practice as well as theory. During his resi- 
dence at Reading, the management of his newspaper 
occasioned him many long journeys, in all which he 
treasured up great stores of useful information ; and, 
on his quitting St John’s Gate, he Occupied a consi- 
derable farm at Begkenham in Kent. The result of 
these observations he gave to the publick, in 1772, 

under 
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under the title of “ The complete English Farmer ; 
or, a Practical System of Husbandry ; in which is 
comprised a general View of the whole Art of Hus- 
bandry ;” but from this he withheld his name, as he 
did also from “ An Historical Account ofall the Voy- 
ages round the World, performed by English Navi- 
gators,” 1774, in four volumes, 8vo, of which the 
first and second were compiled by Mr. Henry; the 
third and fourth by another hand ; to which, in 1775, 
Mr. Henry added a fifth, containing Capt. Cooke's 
Voyage in the Resolution 3 andin 1786 a sixth, con- 
taining the last Voyage of Capt. Cook ; introduced 
by an admirable summary of all the Voyages under- 
taken for discovery only, in both the Southern and 
Northern Hemispheres, and in the Pacific and At- 
lantic Oceans. Of the more immediate productions 
of his pen in the Magazine, the enumeration would 
be endless; but I may be allowed to suggest, that 
in every line he wrote is demonstrated a rectitude of 
heart, and a soundness of understanding, particu- 
larly in the general politicks of every quarter of tlt 
globe, that will not easily be surpassed ; and that 
his death, though at a ripe old age, wastruly lamented 
by all who had the happiness of his acquaintance, 
By himself it was foreseen with a confidence which 
the mens conscia recti alone could inspire. With a 
look of inexpressible benevolence, not many hours 
before his departure, he squeezed the hand which 
now records his loss, declaring his entire resignation 
to the divine pleasure, « My death-warrant,” he 
said, “ is signed; and I haye no dread of dissolution, 
Why should we fear?” Then, calmly reclining 
back his head, he placidly repeated, “ I will lie 
down, and die.” 

His remains, attended by a small party of select 
friends (amongst whom was one who now records 
his history), were placed, on the 13th, in the 
vicar’s vault under the church of Lewisham. 

r. Henry, after having been almost nine years a 
widower, and having also lost one anle doo he, 
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married secondly, in 1762, Mrs. Hephzibah Ne- 
well*; who survived him till Feb. 2, 1808; when 
she closed a long life, passed in acts of beneticence, 
at the age of 82. She died at Charlton in Kent, and 
was buried at Lewisham. 

Richard Henry, Esq. an only son by the second 
marriage, entered early in Hife into the tnilitary service 
of the East India Company ; and died unmarried, 
Dec. 27, 1807, having at that time acquired the rank 
of Major. 

His only sister, Hephzibah, is the wife of Mr. F. 
Hommey, Master of the well-known Military In- 
stitution at Charlton. 


——_ 


MR. DANIEL PRINCE, 


Many years a very eminent Bookseller and Printer 
at Oxford. During the long period of his beg ma- 
nager of the University-press, many valuable publi- 
cations of course passed under his superintendance. 
Those in which he most prided himself will be seen 
inthe following list, which not long before his death 
he transmitted to me as a curiosity: 

“ Blackstone’s Magna Carta,” 1759, 4to. 

© Marmora Oxoniensia,” 1763, fol. 

** Listeri Synopsis Conchyliorum,” 1770, fol. 

« Blackstone's Commentaries,” 4 vols. 4to. 3 edi- 
tions, 1770, &e. 

« Kennicott’s Hebrew Bible,” 2 vols. fol. 1776. 

“ Ciceronis Opera, 10 vols. 4to. 1784. 

« Bradley's Observations and Tables,” all printed 
in 1788, [but not published for some years after.] 

Mr. Prince married a sister of Dr. Hayes ; and died 
in New College Lane, Oxford, June 6, 1796, in his 
85th year. 


* The first husband of this lady (whose maiden name-was Ap- 
pletree) was the well known and respectable master of the old 
Jerusalem Tavern in Clerkenwell, by whom she had one daugh- 
ter, still living, the wife of Mr. John Bonnycastle, a name well 
known in the Republick of Letters as the Author of many valua- 
hile ersnishe mihhoatone: and Penrinal Mathrmnationl Mactes af 
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In Mr. Urban’s, Obituary, vol. LXVI. p. 530, 
it was very justly stated, that his loss would be 
severely felt by many persons who were the objects 
of his bounty, and by all those who had the happi- 
ness to enjoy his friendship. His communications 
to that Miscellany were frequent and curious. ‘The 
Poetical Department in March 1796 was enriched by 
him with some valuable verses by Mr. ‘Thomas 
Warton, on Miss Cotes and Miss Wilmot; and that 
in June by a political poem of Lord Hervey’s, ori- 
ginally printed in the first edition of Dodsley’s 
Poems, but withdrawn before publication, as it was 
supposed to be too personal for the time *. 





* Takean instance or two, out ofa thousand which might easily 
be recollected of Mr. Prince's inclination to forward the literary 
pursuits of his friends. They are addressed to Mr. Gough. 

«© Dear Siz, Oxford, April 4, 1781. 

I hope you received a small Parcel from me by Coach yesterday, 
containing Dr, Warburton’s Strictures on Neal's History of the Pu- 
ritans,&c, To-day lappliedin person (oMy.Warton, for I had really 
forgotten the performance, and enguired of him after “ Inseri; 
tiones antique Romane metric,” which he tells me he published 
about 20 years ago ;—that the Copics were put in Mr. Dodsley’s 
hands ;—that he bas wanted one himself sume years, but cannot 
get it from Dodsley or elsewhere. still Mr. Warton is confident 
they never sold ; and that it is probable a number are yet with Mr. 
Dodsley ; and recommends to apply to Dodsley’s Warehouseman, 
giving him the title as much at fange as possible. I am always, 
Sir, with great truth, Your obliged servant, Danien Prince.” 

“ DEaR Sir, Oxpord, Nov. 5, 1790. 

In turning over some preserved papers during my Jong life in 
this place, in order to save others trouble, which you will say it 
is full time 1 did, 1 have put my hands on the two sent herewith, 
which ¥ think you may chance to think worth ordering to be laid 
on the table, according to the phrase of the House of Commons. 

‘The Prospectus of the History of the Mallardians, I think, was 
the first essay of Mr. Rowe-Mores. In it he meant to be very 
severe on the society of All Souls, from whom Mores had’ re- 
ceived some unkind treatment.and in particular from Dr. Buckler. 
Bradgate Hall is the Three Tun Tavern Opposite All Souls, 
where the Society much resorted at that time (1752). This is the 
meaning of will you go over 7 i. e. to the Three Tun Tavern. 

“The account of the Knollys Family was drawn up by Sir 
Francis Knollys, Baronet, himself. 3 Who was very attentive to his 
family honours. I think he was created April 1734, but have 
not a honk of anthasitu he men TL a a a ee 
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MR. ROBERT RAIKES 


was of a very respectable family, and was born 
at Gloucester in the year 1735. His father was of 
the same business as himself, a printer, and con- 
ducted for many years, with much approbation, the 
Gloucester Journal. The education Mr. Raikes re= 
ceived was liberal, and calculated for his future de- 
signation in life. Ata proper season he was initiated 
into his father’s business, which he afterwards con- 
dueted with punctuality, diligence, and care. Se- 
veral pieces, among which may be pointed out the 
Works of Dr. Tucker, Dean of Gloucester, are such $s 
will suffer nothing by any comparision with the pro- 
ductions of modern typography. Theincidents of Mr. 
Raikes's life were few, and those not enough distin- 
guished from the rest of the world to admit of a par- 
tteular detail. It is sufficient to say, that in his bu- 
siness he was prosperous, and that his attention was 
not so wholly confined to it, but that he found time 
to turn his thoughts to subjects connected with the 
ae interests of mankind and the welfare of society, 

y his means some consolation has been afforded to 


elder branch of the family. They were all buried at St. Lau- 
rence’s Church in Readiug. The'Baronet of 1754 is called Knok 
Jys of Thame. I am, Sir, your very faithful, Danren Pains.” 

After the publication of Three Volumes of Bishop Atterbury’s 
Letters, Mr. Prince favoured me with the following friendly in- 
timation : 

“ The Rey. Dr. Atterbury, the son of Osborne Atterbury, is now 
Settled here. He is a man of learning, preferred in lreland*, I 
shewed biin your request, and from a laudable zeal for the ho- 
nourof the Bishop and his family, he woutd wish to be informed of 
the nature of the work, and what materials you have. Then, if 
he approved of the undertaking, he would readily give all the as- 
sistance in his power. So that, if you approve it, he will be glad 
to hear from you, and will send his answer. Without doubt, Dr, 
Atterbury is very completely furnished to give the best account 
of the Bishop and the whole family, as he was also Student of 
Christ Church, has been Proctor, and has gone through all the 
offices in that very great Socicty.” 

* Francis Atterbury, D, D. Precentor in the Cathedral of Cloyne, and 


Rector of Clonmel, or the Great Island, in the Divcese. By this respect+ 
able Gentleman I was fivoured with several of his Grandfather’s Letters. 


SOrrow 
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sorrow and imprudence; some knowledge, and con- 
sequently happiness, to youth and inexperience, 
The first object which demanded his notice, was the 
miserable state of the County Bridewell within the 
City of Gloucester, which being part of the County 
gaol, the persons committed by the magistrate out 
of sessions for petty offences, associated, through 
necessity, with felons of the worst description, with 
little or no means of subsistence from labour; with 
little, if any, allowance from the County ; without 
either meat, drink, or cloathing; dependent chiefly 
on the precarious charity of such as visited the pri- 
son, whether brought thither by business, curiosity, 
or compassion. ‘To relieve these miserable and fortorn 
wretches, and to render their situation supportable 
at least, Mr. Raikes employed both his pen, his in- 
fluence, and his property, to procure them the ne- 
cessaries of life ; and finding that ignorance was ge- 
nerally the principal cause of those enormities which 
brought them to become objects of his notice, he de- 
termined, if possible, to procure them some moral 
and religious instruction. In this he succeeded, by 
means of bounties and encouragement, piven to such 
of the prisoners as were able to read; and these, 
by being directed to proper books, improved both 
themselves and their fellow prisoners, and afforded 
great encovragement to persevere in the benevolent 
design. He then procured for them a supply of 
work, to preclude every excuse and temptation to 
idleness. Successful in this effort, he formed a more 
extensive plan of usefulness to society, which will 
transmit his name to posterity with those honours 
which are due to the great benefactors of mankind. 
This was the institution of Sunday schools, a plan 
which has been attended with the happiest effects, 
The thought was suggested by accident. “ Some 
business,” says Mr. Raikes, « leading me one morning 
into the suburbs of the city, where the lowest of the 
people (who are principally employed in the pin ma- 
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on seeing a groupe of children, wretchedly ragged, 
at play in the street. An enquiry of a neighbour 
produced an account of the miserable state and deplo- 
rable profligacy of these infants, more especially ona 
Sunday, when left to their own direction.” ‘This infor- 
mation sugested an idea, “ that it would be at least 
a harmless attempt, if it should be productive of no 
good, should some little plan be formed to check this 
deplorable profanation of the Sabbath.” An agree- 
ment was soon after made with proper persons, to 
receive as many children on Sundays as should be 
sent, who were to be instructed in reading and in the 
Church catechism, ata certain rate. The Clergyman 
who was curate of the parish at the same time under- 
took to superintend the Schools, and examine the 
progress nade. This happened about 171, and the 
good consequences evidently appeared in the reform- 
ation and orderly behaviour of those who before 
were in every respect the opposite of decency or re- 
gularity. The effects were so apparent, that other 
parishes, in Gloucester and in various parts of the 
binges adopted the scheme, which has by de- 
grees become almost general, to the great advantage 
and comfort of the poor, and still more to the secu- 
rity an+l repose of the rich. Since the first institu- 
tion,” many thousands of children have’ been em- 
ployed, to their own satisfaction, in acquiring such 
a portion of knowledge, as will render them useful 
to socicty, without encouraging any disposition unfa- 
vourable to theniselves or the world. Where riot 
and disorder were formerly to be seen, decency and 
. decorum are now to be found; industry has taken 
the place of idleness, and profaneness has been obliged 
to give way to devotion. It is certain, if any Te- 
formation of manners is to be hoped for, it must be 
from a continual attention to the education of youth. 
The benefits which have sprung up in consequence 
of Mr, Raikes’s plan are too obvious to need a de- 
fence, were any person captious enough to cavil with 
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to extort applause. Satisfied, that the rising gene- 
ration will feel the influence of the benevolent inten- 
tions of Mr. Raikes, we have great satisfaction in 
joining our plandit to those of the world at large ; 
and without hesitation place him in the same form 
with those whose active benevolence entitles them 
to be looked up to with reverence and respect to the 
latest posterity *. 

He was for some years a member of the Court of 
Assistants of the Stationers Company; and died at 
Gloucester, Aprii 5, 1811, aged 75.. 





MR. SAMUEL GOADBY 


was the son of Mr. Samuel Goadby, a very worthy 
and respectable man, who resided in one of the 
good old houses that were pleasantly situated in 
Moorfields. He enjoyed a lucrative and respectable 
place under the City of London; and at his death, 
‘Mr. John Goadby, his eldest son, was chosen to 
succeed his father. ‘The subject of this article was 
born on St. Matthew's day, in the year 1719; I 
believe at the house in Moorfields. Mr. Goadby 
had a large family ; and Mr. Samuel was bound 
apprentice to a Mr. Virtue, a stationer at the 
Royal Exchange; and either a short time before 
Mr. Goadby had completed his apprenticeship, or 
very soon after, Mr, Virtue, died, leaving a widow 
and two daughters. Mr, Goadby, at this early 
period of life, had conducted himself in so exem- 
plary a manner, that it was thought right to take 
him into partnership with Mrs. Virtue; he was 
also so highly esteemed by all that knew him, that 
he had several offers made of proposed advantage, 
to entice him to leave the connexion he was en- 
gaged in: but his reply was, “I will never forsake 
the widow and the fatherless.”. This was not 
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merely a warmth of expression, produced by the 
feelings of the moment; but a fixed principle, 
upon which he acted to the close of a long life. 
The partnership continued for 11 years; and, at 
the close of that period, the interest of Mrs. Virtue 
and Mr, Goadby were made one by their marriage, 
Mrs. Goadby did not live more than 14 years after 
their union; but, previous to her death, she said, 
that her marriage with Mr. Goadby was one of the 
most propitious circumstances of her life. It is 
hoped, the writer will not be thought too minute ; 
but, ifa character is to be held up to the publick as 
a proper subject for their respect and imitation, 
domestic and social virtues, piety and benevolence, 
must form the grand outlines of a proper object of 
real respect. The Hero, the Statesman, the Poet, 
or the Painter, demand, and frequently, as such, 
deserve our admiration ; but it is only to the man of 
domestic worth and social excellence, that the 
homage of the virtuous heart will ever be offered. 
The pious man, the man of universal bene- 
volence, and unwearied assiduity in every -good 
work, is so incalculable a blessing to society, that 
we are called upon, by every good principle, to 
appreciate, respect, and emulate. Mr. Goadby was 
one of the six gentlemen, who, about the year 1750, 
formed (we believe) the first society in England for 
the promotion of religious knowledge amongst the 
poor. He was indefatigable in his endeavours to 
secure the everlasting’ and present felicity of his 
fellow mortals. His expressive countenance would 
be illumined or be clouded, as the tale you told 
presented to his view a suffering or happy fellow- 
being; but his feelings did not pass off in the vapour 
of mere external sensibility ; he sought the object of 
distress ; and he did not then say, “ Be ye warmed, 
and be ye filled: but gave them nat those things that 
are needful for tlle body”—No, he warmed, cloathed, 
and filled them. The Writer of this article has 


Known him, when near 80 years of age, ascend 
a dark 
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a dark and dangerous staircase, to visit the abode of 
sickness and want; and there, with the gentle hand 
of charity, and the warm heart of a Christian, 
relieve and soften the sorrows inflicted by poverty 
and sickness. To feel for misery, and to relieve it, 
was the business of his life. 

Mr. Goadby was also a public-spirited man; 
never sparing himself or his purse, when properly 
called upon. In the year 1754, he was one of the 
warm and active friends of Betty Canning; her 
story many now living must remember. 

Mr. Goadby for many years sent a rich supply 
of Bibles, ‘Testaments, and pious books, for the 
poor at Hadleigh, and the villages around; and 
subscribed fifty pounds to the Patriotic Fund ; 
he was also, for many years, a subscriber to the 
Lying-in Charity, and to several Dispensaries ; 
and, by his will, left handsome legacies to the 
institutions he had subscribed to. Mr. Goadby’s 
shop at the Royal Exchange was, for many years, 
of an evening, the meeting-place ofa select party of 
men of superior abilities, for the purpose of con- 
versation,—-Mr, John Payne, late Accountant-gene- 
ral of the Bank, the late Mr. John Ryland, Mr. 
John Cole, and (the Writer believes), the late Dr. 
Hawkesworth, with many more sensible men, that 
improved and enlarged their mental powers by 
the communication of ideas. Those meetings had 
a very different effect upon the members of this 
friendly circle, to that produced by convivial 
meetings, where wine and riot preclude sentiment, 
and destroy reason. The late Dr.,Towers was, at 
the period of these sentimental meetings, a little 
lad, under the patronage of Mr. Goadby; being 
very small, he used to slip into the circle unper- 
ceived, listen with great attention to all he heard, 
and, by treasuring it up in his mind, he then laid 
the foundation of all his future respectability as a lite- 
rary man. It will be well for young persons to re- 
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their minds, by attending to the conversation of the 
good and wise. Mr. Goadby had survived every 
member of the circle, in which he had for many 
years enjoyed so much rational satisfaction. How 
painful is the reflection, that the lot of all persons 
living to advanced age must be, to spend many of 
their solitary hours ina retrospect of past comforts, 
—comforts, that never, never, can return in this 
life!) What then are the consolations of old age, 
under all the gloom of solitude, and pressure of 
infirmity? Nothing short of a well-grounded hope 
in the prospect of a happy Eternity. ‘The circle 
they hope to jo in a better world, will never be 
broken in upon by death; nor will their powers of 
enjoyma it ever decrease, 

Mr, Goadby had many singularities ; he was very 
nice in his person; dressed very plain; but had 
made no. change in the cut of his coat for near 56 

ears. He had a particular dislike to the using of a 
ioe coach on the Sunday; thought it, zc 
general, a profanation of the day ; but he lived te 
be shocked by the rattling of stage-eoaches from 
morning to night en that day, which, when he waz 
a young man, was in this country deyoted to res 
and Public Worship. If Voltaire could now visit 
England, he would not say, as he once did, thet, 
in this country, the Sabbath was mere strictly 
observed than in any other he had been acquainted 
with; but to Voltaire’s principles we may, without 
doubt, attribute the profaneness and dissipation 
that pervades, more or less, all ranks iu society ; as 
the spread of Infidelity will produce every moral 
evil. Mr. Goadby was a Disscuter from the 
Ceremonies of the Mstablishment; but he felt all that 
cordiality which Christianity Inculcsios, for every 
good man, though he might not be able to say 
Amen to his Creed in every point. The ladies who 
became his daughters-in-law, by his marriage with 
their mother, were, for the greatest part of his life, 
a source of real comfort to Lim; and the one with 
whom he resided for many years had the anxious, 
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though delighful task, of consoling him in his last 
moments, with all the tenderness of ay affectionate 
child. Mr. Goadby had muci perplexity and 
trouble throughout his long life: but the domestic 
comfort he enjoyed for the last tweniy years was 
derived from his marriage fifty-nine y ago: he 
had been a widower forty-two years.” Ilis remains 
were deposited, in the same grave wiih those of his 
late wife, in Bunhill-tields burying-ground, on 
Tuesday, June 22, 1808. Mr. Goadby had for 
many years atlended the ininistry of the Rev, Hugh 
Worthington ; and the Funeral Oration was de-~ 
livered at the grave by that gentleman, with a. 
warmth of expression that evinced how justly he 
appreciated the excellence of his departed friend. 






— 


MR. ROBERT GOADBY 


a Printer and Bookseller of Sherborne in: Dor- 
setshire, and author of several useful publications, 
died August 12, 1778. His “Hustration of the 
Holy Scriptures,” in 3 large folio volumes, is a book 
that has been very generally read, and widely cir- 
culated. He also compiled and printed a useful 
book, intituled “The Christian's Tastructor and 
Pocket Companion, extracted from the Holy Scrip- 
tures ;” which had the good fortune to meet with 
the approbation of Bishop Sherlock, and was very 
well received by the publick. The “Life of Bam- 
fylde Moore Carew, King of the Beggars,” was 
likewise written by him. 


——— 


MR. JAMES HUTTON, 


who in the early part of his life had been 2 Book- 
seller, was for many years Secretary to the Society 
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very generally esteemed. He died April 25, 1793, in 
his 80th year, at Oxstead cottage, Surrey; and was 
buried in the Moravian cemetery at Chelsea. The 
preacher discoursed over the corpse inthechapel from 
the Nunc dimittis (or Song of Simeon) in the second 
chapter of St. Luke; and in the sequel of his discourse 
observed, that Mr. Hutton had been a faithful and 
liberal brother in that fraternity 55 or 56 years, both 
in Switzerland and Great Britain, and was in the 
Soth year of his age.—To this a Correspondent 
adds, “ Mr. Hutton of late years usually resided 
in a house at Pimlico jointly occupied by Mr, 
De Luc; at least that was his home. He died at 
the house of two amiable ladies, whom he used 
to term his daughters, the possessors of Ox- 
stead cottage. The character of Mr. Hutton 
was well known to me, as well as his person. I 
frequently met him at the houses of mutual friends. 
Though he was a Moravian preacher, his charities 
were confined to no sect; and the latter end of his 
life was spent literally in going about doing good. 
He had been married, but had no children, and 
was a widower before I knew him. How many of 
his relatives Mr. Hutton assisted I am not informed, 
but he shewed great kindness to a nephew brought 
up in the military line. Mr. Hutton possessed 
strong sense, with quick feelings and apprehensions, 
which the ilhumination of his countenance evinced 
even at seventy, though his difficulty of hearing was 
such that he could only converse by the assistance 
of an ear-trumpet. In the attitude of listening with 
this instrument, Cosway has taken a picture of Mr. 
Hutton, which docs him honour, it being, perhaps, 
one of the most striking likenesses that was ever 
drawn. From this a mezzotinto was taken, which 
was eagerly bought up by Mr. Hutton’s friends. 
He was highly esteemed by the two first characters 
for rank and virtue in the British nation, and well 
known to many of the nobility and men of letters. 
To those in affluence Mr. Hutton often recom- 

mended 
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mended misfortune when beyond his own ability to 
relieve; nor was he refused admittance to the 
highest ranks*, though his ardent benevolence in- 
clined him greatly to neglect his own dress, that he 
might the better feed the hungry, and cover the 
naked. An intimate friend of Mr. Hutton told me 
that, in the exercise of charitable pursuits, Mr. 
Hutton first met with those ladies with whom the 
greatest part of the two or three last years of his life 
was spent. Th se be evolent females, by their 
attention during that time, gave comfort to a good 
but infirm old man, full of years and good deeds. 
Mr. Hutton was the Moravian clergyman of whom 


* The following jeu d’esprit, by Mr. George Steevens, ap+ 

peared in the St, James's Chronicle, Dec. 17, 1776. 
© Siz, Q. '3 Palace, 

“ Pohticians from this place inform us that a new Favourite 
has lately engrossed the K. ‘s attention, who bids fair to sup- 
plant the celebrated Pinchy and the facetious Grimaldi in the 
Royal favours. [is no less a person than the old deaf Moravian, 
James Hutton, who was formerly a Bookseller, and lived near 
Temple-bar, famous for his refusing to sell Tom Brown's Works, 
and Clarke on the Trinity, A certain lady who called at his shop 
for this last book, was induced by curiosity to know the Book- 
seller’s reasons for his refusal; but whether he made a convert of 
the lady, or the lady of him, History is silent. Since that time 
he has travelled all over Germany and Switzerland, to spread the 
Moravian doctrine, and make proselytes to Count Zinzendort's 
Creed. Whether his Majesty intends to raise Moravian regiments 
by Hutton’s means among the faithful, to propagate the ministe- 
rial doctrine of unconditional submission in America, 1 know 
not: ‘but this Iam sure of, that a conversation between the King 
and Hutton must be exceedingly entertaining. Hutton is so deaf’ 
that a speaking trumpet will scarce make him hear; and the 
King talks so fast, that an ordinary converser cannot possibly 
keep pace with him. Hutton’s asthma makes him subject to 
frequent pauses and interruptions; so that two interpreters wall 
be necegsury to explain matters between the King and his new 
Favourite. I hope Huttun and the Seotch Junto are upon 
rood terms, else he will coun be obliged to discontinue his visits at 

uckingham-house. After all, Hutton isan honest, humane, and 
sensible mun, aud worthy a King’s regard, and however bigoted 
he was formerly and averse to selling the works of Samuel Clarke, 
J am told one of his favourite authors at present is honest Lau- 
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Mrs. Piozzi speaks, in her Italian Tour, with such 
enthusiasm, calling him, I think, “dear, good’ 


Mr. Hutton.” 





MR. SAMUEL PATERSON, 


the well-known and justly-celebrated Bookseller and 
Auctioneer, was born in 1724. His talent at 
CATALOGUIZING was unrivalled; witness, that of 
a famous collection from the Continent, called 
© Catalogus Umiversalis .” that of Sir Julius 
Cesar’s MSS. (which he had accidentally res- 
cued from destruction after they had actually 
reached the cheesemonger’s shop); the interesting 
Catalogues of the Libraries of West, Beauclerk, the 
Pinclli, ‘Pyssen, Strange, &c. after he had ceased to 
exlubit from bis own pulpit in Essex-house in 
Essex-street, Strand, which gave place to a pulpit of 
aditferentcomplexion. He figured last as an Auctio- 
neer in King-street, Covent-gardeu ; where his own 
books were soon afterwards sold. He was uot 
brought up to any profession ; and before, or soon 
after he became of age, his guardian failed, and he lost 
his fortune. Marrying very young, and the love of 
reading leading him to deal in hooks, be opened a 
bookseller’s shop opposite Durham Yard in the 
Strand, where he published Miss Charlotte Ramsay’s 
(afterwards the celebrated Mrs. Lennox*) Poems in 
1748, andalso “ A Dissertation on the Original of the 
Equestrian Figure of St. George, aad of the Garter, 
by Dr. Pettingal, 1753,” 4to. ‘The business of a Book- 
seller not proving successful, he entered upon Essex~ 
house, aud commenced general Auctioneer, and, 
amongst other articles, he here sold a valuable allot- 
ment of painted glass, and a capital collection of 
books, which he brought bome after a tour through 
Holland and Flanders. He was also author of 
© Coryat Junior, 1767." im 3 vols. 12mo, the 
result of that tour; “ Joineriana; or, The Book of 
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Scraps,” 2 vols. 12mo; “ The Templar,” a weekly 
paper, published by Brown, which was ‘soon 
dropped ; and “ Speculations on Law and Lawyers, 
applicable to the manifest Hardships, Uncertainties, 
and abusive Practice of the Common Law, 1788,” 
8vo, occasioned by his own distresses, the con- 
sequence of imprudent speculations and a numcrous 
family ; after struggling with which, he was ap- 
pointed Librarian to the first Marquis of Lansdown. 
On November 25, 1790, after au union of near 45 
years, he lost his beloved wife, Hamilton, a grand- 
daughter of the noble houses of Kennedy and 
€ochran, in North Britain, niece of the late all- 
accomplished Susannah Countess of Eglington, 
cousin-german to the Earls of Cassilis and Kglington, 
and in near consanguinity with several other of the 
most noble and illustrious familics in Scotland; to 
wit, Hamilton and Brandon, Dundonald, Suther- 
land, Craufurd, Galloway, Strathmore, &c. &c, 
She was buried in ber husband's family-vault in 
Covent-garden Church. His eldest son, Charles, 
lieutenant of marines, and student of the Academy 
of painting, died at the marine barracks at Chatham, 
in his 20th year, December 14, 1779. Two other 
sons, John and Samuel, respectable young men, 
obtained appointments as clerks in the Sun Fire- 
office ; and one of his daughters married Mr. Pear- 
son, the celebrated glass-stainer. 

Few men of this country had so much _ bibliogra- 
phical knowledge; and perhaps we never had a Book- 
scller who knew so much of the contents of books ge- 
nerally ; and he was particularly well acquainted with 
our i-nglish Poets. If, m his employment of 
taking Catalogues, he met with a book he had not 
seen before, which excited his curiosity, or mterested 
his feelings, they must be gratified, and his atten- 
dant migtit amuse bimsclf as ke chose. ‘The con- 
sequence wax, that, on many occasions, Catalogues 
could be procared only a few hours before the sale 
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was 2 hurt in his leg, which happened from stum- 
bling in the dark over a small dog-kennel most 
absurdly left by his landlady (as servant-maids too 
often leave pails) at the bottom of a stair-case. 
The wound turned to a mortification, which soon 
ended fatally, November 29, 1802. 


THOMAS WOTTON, ESQ. 


who acquired great reputation both as an Author 
and Bookseller, lived many years at the Three 
Daggers and Queen's Head, against St. Dunstan's 
Church *; where he published in 1727 the earliest 
History that we have of “The English Baronets, 
being a Genealogical and Historical Account of 
their Families ;” in three small but thick Volumes ; 
which in 1741 he considerably enlarged and im- 
po in five handsome Volumes, 8vo.— Mr. 

otton (that indefatigable labourer in the golden 
mines of Antiquity, whose avenues were rendered 
almost inaccessible by the destructive hand of 
Time, and the cruel ravages of barbarous nations) 
has cleared the paths which lead to the perfection 
of this intricate science. Neither the great diffi- 
culties attending genealogical enquiries (in which 
50 many centuries were to be traced, and the 
thread to guide him generally so slender, and, 
sometimes broken), nor the impossibility of per- 
suading some families to give the least assistance, 
were able to deter him from this very difficult 
pursuit. In spite of all obstacles, in the year 1741, 


* Where he succceded his Father, Mr. Matthew Wotton, of 
whom John Dunton thus speaks: “ Mr. Wotton, a very cour- 
teous obiising man. His trade lies much among the lawyers ; 
he is so just to his word, that, if he was immortal, it would be 
altogether as good dependance as his bond. I hear he isarising 
man, and J am heartily glad of it, for the goods of this life can 
scarce fall into the hands of one who is better disposed to use 
them well.” Dunton, p. 286. 


ei 
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he published his last account of the English 
Baronets *.”| Mr. Wotton was the Publisher of 
many works of considerable merit. He was Master 
of the Company of Stationers in 1757; and, after hay-' 
ing long retired from business, died at Point Plea- 
sant, Surrey, April 1, 1766.—I have an interleaved 
copy of his * History of the Baronets,” enriched with 
the MS notes of the Rev. Robert Smyth, of whom 
frequent mention has been before made in this work-+. 





MR. JOHN HINTON, 


many years publisher of the Universal Magazine, 
the New Whole Duty of Man, and several Religious 
Treatises, was an old member of the Court of Assis- 
tants of the Stationers Company ; and died very rich, 
May 21, 1781. 


— 


Mr. JOHN MARCH, 


many years a Printer of considerable eminence 
on Tower-hill, and Master of the Stationers Com- 
pany in 1790,died April 15, 1798. He was a man of 
the most amiable disposition. By industry, fru- 
gality, and a train of fortunate events, he left an ample 
fortune to his widow (who died April 15, 1800), 
and to an only son, who succeeded to his father’s bu- 
siness ; but died, in the prime of life, July 13, 1804. 


* Mr. Richard Johnson, in the preface to an edition of the 
Baronetage 1771, by E. Kimber and R. Johnson—In acknow- 
ledging the obligations he was under to George Booth Tyndale, 
esq. of Bristol, Barrister at Law, and to some other skilful 
gentlemen Mr. Johnson adds, “While I am thus acknow- 
jedging the favours I have received from the living, let me not 
forget the tribute due to the memory of my friend, Mr. 
Kimber, who fell a Victim, in the meridian of his life, to his 
indefatigable toils in the republic of letters. To him I owe the 
present plan of this Work: he was the architect, I only the 
builder. Happy shall I think myself, if I shall appear properly 
to have executed the design which he formed.” 


. £442 ) 
MR. THOMAS SPILSBURY, 


was the successor of the younger Mr. William 
Strahan in the Printing-office on Snow-hill; where 
he dicd Dec. 1, 1795, in the 62d year of his 
age. ‘To distinguished ability in his profession he 
joined the strictest integrity, amiable manners, and 
a style of conversation, which, whether the subject 
was gay or serious, never failed to delight. As his 
press was resorted to by eminent literary charac- 
ters, who often availed theuisclves of his critical re- 
marks; so have they, in return, uniformly borne 
testimony to his uncommon precision in every thing 
appertaining toa pure vevuine English diction. He 
was the first person tu this country who made it an 
express study to print French works with accuracy ; 
in which having at that time only a slight acquain- 
tance with that language, he by closeness of appli- 
cation soon arrived at such a mastery, as to be pro- 
nounced, by many of the most accomplished geniuses 
of that kingdom resident here, superior in point of 
correctness, even to the Printers of Faris. 
cago 
MR. JOSEPH COOPER, | 

many years a Printer of eminence, died suddenly, ina 
fit, whilst walking near Chelsea, May 19, 1808. Nota 
few splendid volumes were produced unostentatiously 
from his press, before the modern system of fine 
printing becanic so very prevalent. But he was un- 
fortunate in business. Having no children, he ac- 
quired a tone of life @ Httle too theatrical, and much 
too companionable ; for he had considerable talents, 
and abounded in pleasantry and the milk of human 
kindness. He provided also, at an inconvenient ex- 
pence to himself, for some relatives in the East In- 
dies, in hopes of a, princely return; which he never 
received, Ie speculated also m an attempt to make 
a species of printing-ink superior toany betore known; 
bat was not in that instance particularly successful. 
The evening of his life, however, was made cem- 
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fortable, by the friendship of Messrs, Wedgwood 
and Bentley, who found in him a valuable assistant 
in their counting-house, and who proved to him in- 
estimable friends. His death, the Editor of this 
work can add from a long and intimate acquaintance 
with him, eccasioned a sympathetic tear from se- 
veral of his survivers, who knew hin in the full 
enjoymentof prosperity and intellectual endowments, 





JAMES-SIMMONS, ESQ. 


This iruly worthy man was born in Canterbury 
Jan. 22, 1741, 8.8. He carriedon the Kentish Ga- 
zelte since 1758; and was for mauy years employed 

asa Printer and Bookseller, and likewise as a Banker, 
at Canterbury, of which City he was an Alderman 
from 1774, and twice Mayor. He was a man of great 
public spirit, and was ever anxious for the prosperity 
and improvement of his native place. In 1787 he 
employed an able engineer to take the levels and 
survey the Country from Canterbury to St. Nicholas 
bay, and to make an estimate of a canal on which 
vessels of 100 tons burthen might be navigated from 
the sea to that city, a distance of ten miles anda half, 
Many difficulties occurred to retard and prevent the 
accomplishinent of this plan ; but it continued to be 
the object Rext his heart ; and he was heard, but a 
few days before his death, to declarethat heshould not 
cease his efforts till he could see vessels floating un- 
der the walls of Canterbury. In 1790, at an expence 
of little less than 20004. he formed a part of the 
antient ranpart of that city, and the adjacent field, 
called Dune-John, ito terraces and walks*, with so 
much elegance and taste, for the use of the publick, 
that few in any of the cities in Lurope can boast of 
any thing, so extensive and ornamental, planned 
and carried into execution at the expence of a pri- 
yate citizen. In 1791, Riding-gate, the oldest of 
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all the city-gates, and said to have been standing be. 
fore the Conquest, being in a very decayed state, 
was rebuilt by him at a great expence. To his ex- 
ertions also the City of Canterbury was principally 
indebted for its pavement; and he took a most ac- 
tive and liberal part in the establishment of the Kent 
and Canterbury Hospital. For these and other meri- 
torious services he was unanimously, and without ex- 
nce, returned to Parliament, at theGeneral Election, 

In 1806, as one of the Representatives of the City of 
Canterbury.— For many weeks before his death he 
complained of a painful affection of one side of his 
head, the seat of which was supposed to be in the left 
ear. Medical advice was resorted to, but without afford- 
ing him any permanent relief. In the mean time he 
came to town, for the purpose of attending his duty 
in Parliament, and engaged a house in New Palace- 
ard, that he might be near the House of Commons. 
This attendance, in consequence of the increase of 
pain it occasioncd, he was obliged to relinquish ; 
but his general health seemed still to be so shghtly 
affected, and so little alarm did his complaint occa- 
sion, that, on Monday the 19th of January, he 
walked out. The next day, finding himself getting 
worse, he sent to request the attendance of a Physi- 
cian whom he had long ranked among his particular 
friends. This gentleman, who now saw him for the 
first time since bis arrival in town, found him sitting 
up and dressed, but with a countenance and pulse 
and other symptoms that convinced him the patient 
was ina dying state, and could not possibly survive 
many hours. He communicated this opinion to the 
family of the patient; and the event but too fully 
confirmed the trath of his prognostication, as Mr. 
Simmons gradually sunk, and died in about 36 hours, 
Jan. 22, 1807, having on that day completed his 66th 
year, Qn examination after death, a considerable 
collection of matter was found between the dura and 


pia mater, under the left parietal bone. Some parts 
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tased state ; and through these a communication had 
been formed between the ear and the abscess within 
the head. This accounted for a purulent discharge 
from the ear, which took place for some time before 
the death of the patient. On Friday, January 30, 
his remains were deposited in a vault in St, Mildred’s 
Church-yard, Canterbury. 


— 


MR. GEORGE ROBINSON, 


one of the most eminent Booksellers of his time, 
was born at Dalston, in Cumberland; and, 
about 1755, came up to London in search of 
such employment as he might be qualified for by a 
decent etuextion. and a great share of natural sense 
and shrewdness. His first engagement was, we 
believe, in the respectable house of: Mr. John 
Rivington, from which he went to that -of Mr. 
Johnstone, on Ludgate-hill, where he remained 
until 1763-4, when he commenced business as a 
Bookseller in Paternoster-row, in partnership with 
Mr. John Roberts, who died about the year 1776. 
The commencement of an undertaking like this 
required a capital; and the uniform habits of in- 
dustry and punctuality which Mr. Robinson had 
displayed, while managing the concerns of others, 
pointed him out as one who might be entrusted. 
He, has often been heard to acknowledge his 
gratitude to the late Mr. Thomas Longman, who 
liberally, and unasked, offered him any sum, on? 
credit, that might be wanted. In a short time, how- 
ever, these small beginnings swelled into concerns of 
importance. Mr. Robinson's active spirit, know- 
ledge of business, and reputable connexion, soon 
enabled him to atchieve the higher branches of the 
business, and, in the purchase of copy-rights, he 
became the rival of the most formidable of the old 


established houses; and before the year 1780, he 
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carried on by an individual. In 1784, he took into 
partnership his son George, and brother John, who 
were his successors. In the rise and progress of 
so great a concern, Mr. Robinson was an eminent 
proof (if so plain a truth requires a proof) how much 
may be done by habits of attention, industry, 
and, above all, inflexible integrity and perseverance. 
We have authority to say, from the most successful 
of his rivals, the frst bookseller in London, and a 
magistrate of high rank*, that “ of George Robinson’s 
integrity too much cannot be said.” It was this 
which frequently involved him in the troublesome, 
yet honourable office of arbitrator in eases of dispute, 
and executor and assignee in the events of death or 
bankruptcy; and there are probably none in the 
trade who cannot testify in his favour in some one 
of those departments. He had, indeed, a natural 
aversion to every thing little, mean, and partaking 
of subterfuge and undue artifice; and many will re- 
member, that, when his indignation was roused by 
actions of this description, he expressed it in terms 
peculiarly harsh and unaccommodating. As his 
success 1 business proceeded, he extended his 
liberality to Authors in no common degree ; and it 
will be difficult to find an instance where he did not 
amply gratify the wish of the party, if at all com- 
patible with prudence, or even the distant pro- 
bability of return. It was his opinion, that 
liberality to Authors was the true spirit of book- 
selling enterprize, and, perhaps, little can be done 
if occasional failures are allowed to break in upon 
this system. If the Writer of the present article, 
who for many years had enjoyed Mr. Robinson’s 
intimacy, were to venture onan objection, at a 
time when he feels nothing but regret, it would be 
that Mr. Robinson rather gave too much than too 
little, and that he sometimes gave a consequence to 
works, which neither their own merit, nor the 
opinion of the publick, could ever sanction.—Still 
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another trait of his character must not be forgotten. 
If, added to their concern with him as a Publisher, 
his Authors obtained his friendship, no man could 
serve them witlr more active zeal in every emer- 
gency; and, although he had on some occasions 
the common fate of generons minds, that of 
bestowing his favours improperly, he never per- 
mitted such a circumstance to contract his desire 
to serve those for whom he professed an attachment. 
Few men, probably, have been regretted bya more ex- 
tensive acquaintance: and it is particularly noticeable 
in his history, that, amidst the strictest attention to 
business, he was throughout the whole of his early 
life enabled, by a due division of time, to appro- 
priate more to social pleasures than many men 
could venture:to do with impunity. For the social 
enjoyments of life, indeed, he was eminently 
qualified. He had improved the scanty education 
of a Northern village by some reading, but prin- 
cipally by the company of literary men, and by 
a memory uncommonly tenacious. His own mind 
was shrewd, penetrating, and enriched by various 
experience. He had likewise a great share of wit 
and vivacity ; many of his bors mots, which have 
been pretty extensively circulated among his friends, 
would do credit to men of the first reputation in this 
minor department of genius. His sense of ridicule 
was remarkably strong, and few men excelled him 
in telling a story, of which he had a plentiful stock, 
and which he varied with circumstantial embellish- 
ments that were irresistibly laughable. Versed, 
too, in the literary and business-history of his time, 
his conversation was a rich fund of information, 
and his memory in dates and minutie gaye an 
authority which made him be frequently consulted 
when points in dispute were to be accurately 
ascertained. Of late years he visited less abroad, 
but was seldom happy without the company of his 
friends at home, who found themselves welcomed 
to a well-spread table, without ceremony and 

with- 
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without affectation. He imposed no condition but 
that pf punctuality to the hour of dinner; and in 
that particular, it is well known, he never relaxed to 
persons of any rank or condition. Of him it 
may be truly said, no man discharged’ the duties of 
private life with more active zeal or more steady vir- 
tue; as a husband, a father, anda friend, he was warm 
and sincere, affectionate and tender. These, how- 
ever, are the common features of every worthy 
man’s character; but Mr. Robinson’s death was 
felt and regretted on a broader and more public 
ground—as a loss to the world of letters, 

During the better half of the past century, Jacob 
Tonson and Andrew Millar were the best Patrons of 
Literature ; a fact rendered unquestionable, by the 
valuable works produced under their fostering and’ 
genial hands. Their successors, Mr, Alderman 
Cadell, the late Mr. Strahan, and his surviving 
son, exceeded their predecessors in the spirit of 
enterprise, which led them, at great expence, to 
publish the works of the many celebrated Writers 
that have ornamented the age in which we live. Mr, 
Robinson, standing alone and unconnected, boldly 
rivalled these, the most powerful of his competitors ; 
and, by his liberality to Authors, his encouragement 
to engravers, and other artists of the press, has 
considerably added to the stores of science and taste. 

An excellent Correspondent, who had the best. 
possible means of knowing him intimately, adds, 
“Our late worthy friend affords another instance of 
the benefits of industry and integrity in the esta- 
blishment of the most important concerns of trade, 
and of the fairest fame. Such were some of the 
features of a character which will be long re- 
membered by a very extensive circle of friends, and 
on which the writer of this article could expatiate at 
a greater length, were it necessary. To have said 


less, would not have been respectful to his memory : 
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memory rather than of public record. Mr. 
Robinson was seized with the ilness which proved 
fatal on Monday, May 25, while at a meeting of 
Booksellers, at the accustomed place, the Chapter 
coffee-house: from this he was obliged to retire 
hastily, and soon exhibited symptoms of fever ; this 
abated so far, in the subsequent week, as: to give 
hopes of recovery; these hopes were particularly 
encouraged, even on the evening, June 5,. pre- 
ceding his death, when he became calm, took his 
medicines willingly, and seemed, to all human 
appearance, free from fever. These symptoms, 
however, were fallacious; the snares of death were 
wound around him, and at 5 on Saturday morning 
he expired, June 6, 1801. He was interred, on 
Thursday the 11th, in the burying-ground be- 
longing to St. Faith's, in St. Paul’s Church-yard.  " 

The suecessors to his extensive business (as has 
been already stated) were his Son and Brother, 
Messrs. George and John Robinson, men of the 
highest integrity, and great skill in their profession. 
But the concern was so’ immensely large, as to 
exceed their strength, when the grand pillar. of the 
house was removed. Unlike, however, to the 
chimerical speculators of the present age, they 
prudently submitted to an investigation of their 
affairs, and, unable to convert their stock of books 
into. tangible property, were declared bankrupts; a 
state from which they rapidly emerged with the 
highest credit to themselves. Every creditor was 
paid in full; many of them (where Honour, and 
not Law, required it) with ample interest. 

The younger George Robinson died May 22, 1811, 
leaving a son, George, who succeeds in the business, 

Mr. John Robinson on beginning life anew, witha 
reputation much augmented by his misfortunes, 
associated himself with an old and intimate friend, 
Mr. George Wilkie, as partner in a very consi- 
derahle wholesale trade in Paternncter Paw 
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MR. JOHN BASKERVILLE. 


This celebrated Printer was born at Wolverley, 
in the county of Worcester, in 1706, heir to a pa- 
ternal estate of 601. per annum, which fifty years 
after, while in his own possession, had increased to 
gol.; and this estate, with an exemplary filial piety 
and generosity, he allowed to his parents till their 
deaths, which happened at an advanced age. 

He was trained to no occupation, but in 1726 
became a writing-master at Birmingham. 

In 1737, he taught ata school in the Bull-ring, 
and is said to have written an excellent hand. 

As painting suited his talents, he entered into the 
lucrative branch of japanning, and resided at Ne 
22, in Moor-street ; and in 1745 he took a building 
lease of eight acres and two furlongs, North-west of 
the town, to which he gave the name of Easy Hill, 
converted it into a little Eden, and built a house in 
the centre * : but the town, daily increasing in mag- 


* Mr. Derrick, in a letter written to the Earl of Corke, July 
15, 1760, containing a description of Birmingham, says, “T 
need not remind your Lordship, that Baskerville, one of the best 
Printers in the world, was born in this town, and resides near it, 
His house stands at about half a mile’s distance, on an eminence 
that commands a fine prospect. I paid him a visit, and was re- 
ceived with great politeness, though an entire stranger. His 
apartments are elegant; his staircase is particularly curious ; 
and the room in which he dines, and calls a smoaking room, is 
very handsome. ‘The grate and furniture belonging to it are, I 
think, of bright wrought iron, and cost him a round sum.—He 
has just completed an elegant Octavo Common Prayer Book ; has. 
a scheme for publishing a grand Folio edition of the Bible ; and 
will soon finish a beautiful collection of Fables by the ingenious 
Mr. Dodsley, He manufactures his own paper, types, and ink ; 
and they are remarkably ood. This ingenious Artist carries on 
w great trade in the japan way, in which he shewed me several 
useful articles, such as candlesticks, stands, salvers, waiters, 
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nitude and population, soon surrounded it with 
buildings.—Here he continued the business of a ja- 
panner for life: his carriage, each pannel of which 
was a distinct picture, might be considered the pat- 
tern-card of his trade, and was drawn by a beauti- 
ful pair of cream-coloured horses. 

. His inclination for letters induced him, in 1750, 
to turn his thoughts towards the press. He spent 
many years in the uncertain pursuit; sunk 600/. be- 
fore he could produce one letter to please himself, 
and some thousands befure the shallow stream of 
profit began to flow. 

His first attempt was a quarto edition of Virgil, 
in 1756, price one guinea, now worth several, This 
he reprinted in octavo 1758; and in that. year was 
employed by the University of Oxford * on an en- 
tirely new- faced Greek type. : 

Soon after this he printed many other works, 
with more satisfaction to the literary world than 
emolument to’ himself ; and obtained leave, from the 
University of Cambridge, to print a Bible in Royal 
Folio, and two Editions of the Common Prayer in 
three sizes; for the permission of doing which, he 
paid a great premium to that University. 


wherever he finds it, he Joses no opportunity of cultivating. One 
of his workmen has manifested fine talents for fruit-painting, in 
several pieces which he shewed mé."—Dr. Kippis, who has co« 
pied this Letter, adds “his own testimony concerning Mr, Bas« 
kerville’s politeness to. strangers, and the chearful hospitality 
with which he treated those who were introduced to him, He 
was well known,” says the Doctor, “to many ingenious men, 
and was particularly intimate with the late Mr. Robert Dodsley 
and Mr. Shenstone.”’ 

* “The University of Oxford have lately contracted with Mr. 
Baskerville of Birmingham, for a complete Alphabet of Greek 
types, of the Great Primer size; and it is not doubted but that 
ingenious artist will excel in that character, as he has already 
done in the Roman and Italic, in his elegant edition of Virgil, 
which has gained the applause and admiration of most of the 
literati of Europe, as well as procured him the esteem and pa- 
tronage of such of his own countrymen as distinguish theinselves 
by paying a due regard to merit.” 

oa TF 
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The next im order of his works was “Dr. New~ 
ton’s Edition of Milton’s Poetical Works, 1759,” 2 
vols, 8vo. 

In May 1760 he circulated Proposals for printing 
a Falio Bible; and in that year he printed “Fhe 
Book of Cominon Prayer, 1760,” in octavo. 

“ Dodsley’s Select Fables of Alsop, 1761,” 8vo. 

« Juvenal and Persius, 1761,” 8vo. 

“ Congreve’s Works, 1761,” 3 vols. 8vo. 

“ The Book of Common Prayer, 1762,” in long 
lines. 

Another very neat edition, in 12mo, 1762. 

“ Horace, edited by J. Livie, A. M. 1762,” 8vo. 

* Addison’s Works, 1763,” 4 vols. 4to. 

Dr. Jennings’s “ Introduction to the Knowledge 
of Medals, 1763,” 8vo. 

“The Holy Bible, for the use of Churches, 1763,” 
a beautiful Royal Folio. 

He also printed editions of Terence, Catullus, Lu- 
eretius, Sallust, and Florus, in Royal Quarto. 

‘Fhese publications rank the name of Basker- 
wille with those persons who have the most:con- 
tributed, at least in modern times, to the beauty and 
improvenient of the art of Printing. Indeed, it is 
needless to say to what perfection he brought 
this excellent art. The paper, the type, and the 
whole execution of the works performed by him, 
are the best testimonies of his merit. 

After the publication of the Folie Bible*; Mr. 
Baskerville appears to have been weary of the pro- 
fession. of a Printer; or at least he declined to carry 


* The subscribers were desired to send for those volumes to 
Mr. Baskerville’s Printing Office, at Mr. Paterson's, at Eseex- 
house, in Essex-street, in the Strand, 

t The follawing is a copy of a Letter from Mr, Baskerville. 

“ To the Hon ble Horace Walpole, Esq. Member of Parltament, 
in Arlington-street, London, this. . 

“« Sir, « Easy Hill, Birmingham, 2d. Nov. 1762. 

* As the Patron and Eacourager of Arts, and particularly that 
of Printing, I have taken the liberty of sending you a specimen 
of mine, begun ten years ago at the age of forty-seven; and 
peesecuted ever since, with the utmost care and attention; on 

the 
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it-en, except through the medium of a confidential 
agent *, 


the strongest presumption, that if I could fairly exeel in this 
divine art, it would make my affairs easy, or at least give me 
Bread. But, alas! in both I was mistaken. The Booksellers do 
not chuse to encourage me, though I have offereidl:them ‘as tow 
terms as J could possibly live-by; nor dare I attempt an old Copy 
ull a Law-suit relating to that ‘affair is determined. 

“ The University of Cambridge have given me a Grant to print 
their 8vo and 12mo Common Prayer Books; but under such 
shackles as greatly hurt me. I pay them for the former twenty, 
and for the latter twelve pounds ten shillings the thousand; and 
to the Stationers' Company thirty-two pounds for their permission 
to print one edition of the Psaims in Metre to the small Prayer- 
book; add to this, the great expence of double and treble car- 
riage and the inconvenience of a Printing-house an hundred 
miles off. All thissummer I have had nothing to print at home. 
My Folio Bible is pretty far advanced at Cambrid » which will 
Cost me 20001, all hired at 5 per Cent. If this does not sell, 1° 
shall be obliged to sacrifice a small patrimony, which brings me 
in 741. a year, to this business of Printing, which I am heartily 
tired of, and repent I ever attempted, It is surely a particular 
hardship, that I should not get bread in my own country (and 
it is too late to go abroad) after having acquired the reputation 
of excelling in the most useful art known to mankin: 3 while 
every one who excels as a Player, Fiddler, Dancer, &c. not only 
lives in affluence, but has it intheir power to save a fortune. 

“‘T have sent a few specimens (same as the inclosed) to the 
Courts af Russia and Denmark, and shall endeavour to do the 
same to most of the Caurts in Europe; in hopes of finding in 
some one of them, a purchaser of the whole scheme, on the 
condition of my never attempting another type. 1 was saying 
this to a particular friend, who reproached me with not giving 
My own country the preference, as it would (he was pleased to 
say) be a national reproach to lose it: [told him, nothing but 
the greatest necessity would put me upon it; and even then J 
should resign it with the utmost reluctance. He observed, the 
Parliament had given a handsome preniium for a great Medicine ; 
and, he doubted not, if my affair was properly brought before 
the House of Commons, but seme regard would be paid-to it. 
replied, I durst not presume to petition the House, unless en- 
couraged by some of the Members,who might do me the honour 





* « Robert Martin has agreed with Mr, Baskerville for the use 
of his whole Printing Apparatus, with whem he has wrought ag 
@ journeymen for ten years past. He therefore offers his sev- 
vice to print at Birmingham for Gentlemen or Booksellers, on: 
the most moderate terms, who may depend on all possible care’ 
aad elegance in the exeeution. Samples. if necessary. mao ha 
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In 1764, he had the honour of presenting to his 
Majesty, and to the Princess Dowager of Wales, 
his then newly printed Octavo Common Prayer 
book ; which was most graciously received, ‘ 
“In 1765, he applied to his friend the eminent and 
excellent Dr. Franklin, then at Paris, and who 
had before in vain endeavoured to assist him in Lon- 
don *, to sound the Literati respecting the purchase 


to promote it ; of which I saw not the least hopes. Thus, Sir, 
I have taken the liberty of laying before you my attairs, without 
the least aggravation; and humbly hope your patronage: To 
whom can I apply for protection, but the Great, who alone have 
it in their power to serve me? | rely on your candour asa 
Lover of the Arts, and to excuse this presumption in your most 
obedient and most humble Servant, Jonw Baskervince. 

«P, S. The folding of the Specimens will be taken out, by 
laying them a short time between dainped papers.—N, 6. The 
Ink, Presses, Chases, Moulds for casting, und all the apparatus 
for Printing, were made in my own Shops,” 

How greatly must we regret the projected sale of his estate, for 
payment of a debt incurred for borrowed ‘capital to print his 
Bible, when we witness the price which it now produces, when- 
ever offered for sule; more particularly when we reflect, that, 
though entitled to this estate from his birth, Baskerville appropri- 
ated the produce of it, during the lives of his parents, to their 
comfort and support. : 

* © Dear Sir, Craven-street, London, W764, 

«Let me give you a pleasant instance of the prejudice some 
have entertained against your Work. Socn after 1 returned, 
discoursing with a Genti¢man concerning the Artists of Bir- 
mingham, he said “you would be a means of blinding all the 
readers in the nation , for the strokes of your letters, being too 
thin and narrow, hurt the eye, and he could never read a line of 
them without pain:" “I thought,” said L,« you were going to com- 
plain of the gloss on the paper, some object to, “No, no,” says 
he, “I have heard that mentioned ; but it is not that; itis ia the 
form and cut of the letters themselves; they lave not that 
natural and easy proportion between the height and thickness of 

the stroke, which makes the common Printing so much the more 
comfortable tothe eyc.”—Yousee this gentleman wasaconuvisseur, 
In vain I endeavoured to support your: character against the 
charge; he knew what he felt, and could see the reason of it; 
and several other gentlemen among his friends had made the same 
observation, &c.—Yesterday he called to visit me, when, mis- 
chievously bent to try his judgment, I stept into my closel, tore 
off the top of Mr. Caslon’s speeimen, and produced it to him as 
vours brought with me from Birmincvham cacinw ecT Legh 
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of his types; but received for answer, “ That the 
French, reduced by the war of 1756, were so far 
from being able to pursue schemes of taste, that 
er were unable to repair their public buildings, and 
suffered the scaffolding to rot before them.” 

After this, we hear little or nothing of Mr. Bas 
kerville as a Printer. 

He died, without issue, Jan. 8, 1775; but it is 
painful to observe that, in the last solemn act of his 
life, he unblushingly avowed his total disbelief of 
Christianity *, Agreeably to the singularity of. his 


examining it since he spoke to me, and could not for my life. per- 
ceive the disproportion he mentioned, desiring him to point it 
out to me.” He readily undertook it, and went over the several 
founts, shewing me every where what he thought instances of 
that disproportion; and declared, “that he could not then: read 
the specimen without feeling very strongly the pain he had men- 
tioned to me.” I spared him that time the confusion of apr 
told, that these were the types he had been reading all his life 
with so much ease to his eyes; the types his adored Newton is 
printed with, on which he has pored not a little; nay, the very 
types his own book is printed with, for he is himself an Author, 
and yet never discovered this painful disproportion in them, till 
he thonght they were yours. Iam, &c. B. Frawkuin.” 
* “ Memorandum, That I, John Baskerville, of Birmingham, 
in the county of Warwick, on the 6th day of January, 1773, do 
make this my last will and testament, as follows: First, I give, 
bequeath, and devise unta my executors hereafter named, the 
sum of 20001. in trust, Lo discharge a settlement made before 
my marriage to my wife Sarah. I also give to my executors 
the lease of my house and Jand, held under the late John Rus- 
ton, in trust, for the sole use and benefit of the said Sarah my. 
wife, during the term of her natural life, and after her decease 
to the uses mentioned below. And my further willis, that the sum 
of 20001, shall be raised and paid to my wife out of my book 
debts, stock in trade, and household furniture, plate aud china,’ 
(N. B. The use of my furniture, plate, and china, I have already 
given by decd to my wife for the term of her natural life, but 
this will makes it entirely her own.) I appoint and desire my 
executors to take an inventory and appraisement of all my efs 
fects whatsoever, within six weeks after my decease. 1} also give 
to my.executors hereafter named, the sum of 1002. in trust, to 
the sole use and benetit of my nephew John Townsend, to whom. 
Talso give my gold watch as a keepsake. I further give to my 
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opinions, he was buried in a tamb of masonry, in 
the shape of acene, under a windmill in his garden, 


acknowledgement of relationship. —I have heretofore given hy 
will, to each of the Jast-named relations, a more considerable 
sum: but aa I have observed with pleasure that Providence has 
blessed their endeavours with success, in acquiring a greater for- 
tune than they ever will expend the income of 3 andas they have 
no child or chick to inherit what they Jeave behind them, Lhave 
stayed my hand, and have thereby reserved a power to assist any 
branch of my family that may stand in need of it. I have the 
greatest respect and esteem for each of the above parties.—I 
also give to my executors, in like trust, ‘the sum of 1501. for 
the use of my nephew Richard Townsend, butcher. 1 further 
give to my executors the sum of 300l. to be disposed of as fol- 
lows: To Joseph, Thomas, and Jacob, sons of Thomas Mar- 
ston by his wife Sarah, my niece, 100/, each, as ‘they shail 
severally attain the age of twenty-one years. But should any 
of them die before they come of age, then such 1004, shall be div 
vided, share aud share alike, among the survivors.—I also give 
to Isaac, the son of ‘Thomas Marston, the sum of 101. for pocket 
money ; and my reason is, his being patronized by his worthy 
uncle Mr. Thomas Westley, who, if he behaves well, will put 
him in.a way tu acquire an easy fortune. But I must not fore 
get my little Favourite—I therefore give to my executors, in 
trust, the sum of 500/. for the sole use and benefit of Sarah, 
the daughter of Ferdinand and Sarah De Mierre (my wife's 
daughter), to be paid her when she attains the age of twenty- 
One years: but should she happen to die before that age, my 
pleasure is, that my wife shall have the disposal of the said 5001. 
at her picasure, signified in her last will. I also give to my ex- 
ecutors the further sum of 14001. in trust, to the following uses, 
via. to Rebecca Westley, John Townsend, Richard ‘Townsend, 
and tothe four sons of Thomas Marston, by his wife Sarah my 
niece, the sum of 2001. each, to become due and payable (only) 
on the day of my wife's future marriage, which, if she chuses, 
I wish her happy equal to her merit; but if she continues a wi- 
dow the last-mentioned legacies are entirely void. I further 
give to my executors, in trust, all my goods and chattels, house- 
hold furniture, plate, and china, not disposed of as above, to 
the following uses: first, for the payment of my several legacies 
and debts (if any), and all the residue and remainder (except 
the sale of iny lease as below) to the sole use and benefit of my 
wife Sarah. J further give to my executors, in trust, the re. 
version of the lease of my house and land, held under my good 
friend the late Jonathan Rusten, togetier with fixtures in the 
House (particularly the fire’jlace, including the grate, fender, 
&e, together with three leaden figures) all plantations of trees 
and shrubs of every kind, including my grotto, and whatever 
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belonging to a handsome house which he had built at 
the upper-end of the town of Birmingham, Qn the 


by public auction, after being properly advertized in some of 
the London and_ nei:chbouring Country Papers, The nioney 
arising from such sale I give to the following uses ; (viz.) ‘first, 
5001, to the Committee for the time being of the Protestant Dis- 
senting Charity School at Birmingham, in trust, towards erecting 
a commodious building for the use of the said charity ; 7002, 
more arising from the said sale I give and bequeath as follows : 
400/, to be shared equally among the sons of ‘Fhomas Marston, 
by his wife Sarah; to Jonathan, John, and Richard Townsend, 
my nephews, 1001. each; to Rebecca Westley, my niece, 100/. 
and my will is, that this and the above-mentioned sum of 1000. 
shall be entirely at her own disposal, and not subject to the con- 
troul or intermeddling of her husband, and yet her receipt alone 
shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors; 8002. more arising 
from the said sale I give to the three sons of the late Jonathan 
Ruston, in even and equal shares, viz. John, Daniel, and Josiah 
Ruston. What further sum of money may arise from the sale of 
the above lease I give to the sole disposal of my'wife Sarah, by her 
last will. As 1 doubt not the children of my late worthy friend 
will endeavour to traduce my memory, as they have already done 
my character, in having my lease on too easy terms, I therefore 
think propor to declare, that at the time T took the aforesaid 
lease T paid the full value of it, and have laid out little less 
than 6,000/. upon the premises. But as the increase of the town 
has since enhanced its value J have made an acknowledgment as 
above, which I always proposed to the sons of my most valuable 
friend, and which would have been much more considerable 
if they had refrained from injuriously abusing me, I had even 
given, by will, the reversion of my lease to Martha ‘s 
upon the death of my wife’s eldest son, and my intended suc- 
cessor ; but her unprovoked petulant malice anil spleen, and 
abusive treatment of me without cause, convinced me of the 
rancour of her heart, and determined me as above, My farther 
will and pleasure is, and I do hereby declare, that the devise of 
my goods and chattels, as above, is upon this express condition, 
that my wife, in concert with my executors, do cause my body 
to be buried in a conical building in Iny own premises, heréto- 
fore used as a Mill, which J have lately raised higher and painted, 
and in a vault which I have prepared for it.— This, doubtless, 
to many, will appear a whim ; perhaps it is so, but it is a whim 
for many years resolved upon, as I have a hearty contempt of all 
Superstition. [What follows is by fur too indecent Sor repetition.] 
Oe ROR Re eR ee ee ee ee 
ee RR RR HR RR HH eR eH eR RH 
* Texpect some shrewd remarks will be made on this my de- 
claration by the ignorant and bisoted. who cannot dietimcasteh, 
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top of the windmill, after it fell into disuse, he 
had erected an urn, for which he had prepared the 
following inscription : 


. “ Stranger, 
beneath this cone, in unconsecrated ground, 
a friend to the liberties of mankind directed his 
body to be inurn’d. 
May the example contribute to emancipate thy mind 
from the idle fears of Superstition, 
and the wicked arts of Priesthood.” 


The er part of his fortune, amounting to 
about 12,000/. he left to his widow *; who sold the 
stock, and retired to the house which her husband 
had built. 

‘That building was destroyed in the riots of 1791; 
but his remains continued undisturbed. 

In regard to his private character, he was much 
of a humourist, idle in the extreme; but his inven- 
tion was of the true Birmingham model, active. He 


that Morality (by which I understand all the duties a man owes 
to God and his fellow creatures) is not sufficient to entitle him to 
divine favour without professing to believe * * * * * # 
[Here again we must leave a blank] * * * * * % & & 
* * * ¥ * * * * %* This morality alone I profess to 
have been my religion and the rule of my actions, to which I ap- 
peal how far my profession and practice has been consistent. 
Lastly, 1 do hereby appoint my worthy friends, Mr. Edward 
Palmer, and Josiah Ruston, my wife's brother, joint executors 
of this my will, in most perfect confidence (as I know the inte- 
grity of their hearts) that they will jointly and cordially execute 
this my most important trust committed to them with integrity 
and candour ; to each of which I leave six guineas to buy a ring, 
which I hope they will consider as a keepsake. In Witness, &c. 
Saran Stuart, Josers Bripcwatex, Jounn WERSTER.” 

* She had before been the widow of a person who having been 
guilty of some fraudulent practices in regard to a relation’s will, 
was obliged to quit the kingdom, having: first made over his pro- 
perty to a person at Birmingham, who after his return refused to 
resign it. His son, reduced to drive waggons for his livelihood, 
by the assistance and support of Mr. Baskerville (to whom his 
mother retired, and who afterwards married her) recovered his 
estate, and made a handsome provision for his two sietere 
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could well design, but procured others to execute : 
wherever he found merit, he caressed it: he was re- 
markably polite to the stranger, fond of shew: a 
figure rather of the smaller size, and delighted to 
adorn that figure with gold lace. Although con- 
structed with the light timbers of a frigate, his 
movement was stately as a ship of the line. 

During the twenty-five last years of his life, 
though then in his decline, he retained the singular 
traces of a handsome man. If he exhibited a peevish 
temper, we may consider that good-nature and in- 
tense thinking are not always found together. Taste 
accompanied him through the different walks of 
agriculture, architecture, and the fine arts. What. 
ever passed through his fingers, bore the lively 
marks of John Baskerville, 

In April 1775, Mrs. Baskerville wholly declined 
the Printing business; but continued that of a Let- 
ter Founder * till February 1777 +. 


* «Mrs, Baskerville, being to decline business as.a Printer, pur- 
poses disposing of the whole of her apparatus in that branch, com- 
prehending, amongst other articles, all of them perfect in their 
Kind, a large and full assortment of the most beautiful types, 
with the completest printing presses, hitherto known in Eng- 
Jand. She begs leave to inform the Publick, at the same time, 
that she contiaues the business of Letter-founding, in all its 
parts, with the same care and accuracy that was formerly ob- 
served by Mr, Baskerville. ‘Those gentlemen who are inclined to 
encourage so pleasing an improvement may, by favouring her 
with their commands, be now supplied with Baskerville’s elegant 
types at no higher expence than the prices already established in 
the trade,” April 6, 1775. 

t “The late Mr. Baskerville having taken some pains to esta 
blish and perfect a Letter-foundry for the more readily casting: of 
Printing-types for sale, and as the undertaking was finished but 
a little before his death, it is now become necessary for his wi- 
dow, Mrs, Baskerville, to inform all Printers, that she continues 
the same business, and has now reudy for sale, a large stock of 
types, of most sizes, cast with all possible care, and dressed with 
the utmost accuracy. She hopes the acknowledged partiality of 
the world, in regard to the peculiar beauty of Mr. Baskerville’s 
types, in the works he has published, will render it quite unne- 
Cessary here to say any thing to recommend them—only that she 


is determined to attend to the und. aking with all care and dil. 
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Many efforts were used :atter his death, to dispose 
of the types; but, no purchaser could be found in 
the whole commonwealth of letters. The Univer- 
sities rejected the offer. 

The London Booksellers preferred the ‘sterling 
types of Caslon and his apprentice Jackson. The 
valuable property lay a dead weight, till purchased 
by.a literary society at Paris, in 1779, for 37001. 

It is an old remark, that no-eountry abounds with 
genius so much as this Island; and it is a remark 
nearly as old, that genius is no where so little re- 
warded: how else came Dryden, Goldsmith, and 
Chatterton, to want bread? Is merit like a flower of 
the field, too common to attract notice? or is the 
use of money beneath the care of exalted talents? 

Invention seldom pays the inventor. If you ask 
what fortune Baskerville ought to have been re- 
warded with? The most which can be comprised in 
five figures. If you farther ask what he possessed ? 
the least; but none of it squeezed from the press. 
What will the shade of this sreat man think, if ca~ 
pable of thinking, that he has spent a fortune of 
opulence, and a life of genius, in carrying to per- 
fection the greatest of all human inventions, and 
that his productions, slighted by his country, were 
hawked over Europe in quest of a bidder ? 

We must admire, if we do not imitate, the taste 
and ceconomy of the French nation, who, brought 
by the British arms in 1762 to the verge of ruin, 
rising above distress, were able, in seventeen years, 
to purchase Baskerville’s elegant types *, refused by 


come as extensive as possible, and notwithstanding the extraur- 
dinary hardness and durability of these types above all others, she 
will conform to sell them at the same prices with other Letter~ 
founders.” Feb. 95, 1777. 

* «<The English language and learning are so cultivated in 
France, and so cagerly learned, that the best Authors of Great 
Britain are now re-printing in this Metropolis: Shakspeare, Ad- 
dison, Pope, Johason, Hume, and Rebertson, are to be pub- 
lished here very soon Peaskerville’e tense acho oe La 
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hia own country, and to expend an hundred thousand 

pounds in poisoning the principles of mankind by 

printing the works of Voltaire *.” , 
Mrs. Baskerville died in March 1788. 


MR. JOSEPH JOHNSON, 


® respectable Bookseller in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
was born at Liverpool in November 1738, of 
parents who were Dissenters of the Baptist per- 
suasion. He was sent to London at the age of 
fourteen; and after some time was apprenticed 
with Mr. George Keith of Gracechurch-street, He 
began business for himself in a shop on Fish-street- 
hill, a situation he chose as being in the track of the 


tobe made use of for the purpose of propagating the English 
language in this country.” Letter from Paris, Aug. 8, 1750, 

* «A complete edition of the Works of Voltaire, printed by 
subscription, with the types of Baskerville. ‘This work, the 
most extensive and magnificent that ever was printed, is now in 
the press at Fort Khel, near Strasburgh, a free place, subject to 
no restraint or imprimatur, and will be published towards the 
close of the present year, It will never be on sale. Subscribers 
only can have copies. Each set is to he numbered, and a parti- 
cular number appropriated to cach subscriber at the time of sub- 
seribing. As the sets to be worked off are limited to a fixed and 
small number, considering the demand of all Europe, those who 
wieh to be possessed of so valuable a work must be early in their 
applications, lest they be shut out by the subscriptions being 
previously filted. Voltaire’s Manuscripts and Port Folios, be- 
sides his Works already published, cost twelve thousand guineas. 
This and the other expences attending the publication will lay 
the Editors under an advance of 100,000. sterling. The Publick 
tuay ftom thence form a judgement of the extraordinary care 
that will be taken te make this edition a lasting monument of 
typogwaphical elegance aud grandeur. Subscriptions are taken 
inat the following Banking-houses, London, Sir Robert Herries 
and Co.; Edinburgh, Sir William Forbes, J. Hunter and Co. ; 
Dublin, Messrs. Blacke and Murray. Proposals and particulars 
may be had, and subseriptions taken in, at Mr. Elmsly’s, book- 
seller, in the Strand; Mr. Woodmason’s, Leadenhali-street ; 
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Medical Stndents resorting to the Hospitals in the 
Borough, and which probably was the foundation of 
his connexions with many eminent members of that 
profession. From that place he removed to Pater- 
noster-row, where he lived some years in partner- 
ship first with Mr. Davenport, and then with Mr, 
John Payne. His house and stock were entirely 
destroyed by fire in 1770; after which misfortune 
he removed to the shop in St. Paul’s Charch-yard, 
in which he thenceforth carried on business without 
a partner to the time of his death, Dec, 20, 1809; 
an event greatly regretted by his numerous friends ; 
and had been for seme years past considered as the 
Father of the Trade, : 

The character of Mr. Johnson, established by 
his integrity, good sense, and honourable ptinciples 
of dealing, soon raised him to eminence as a Pub- 
lisher; and many of the most distinguished names 
in Science and Literature during the last half century 
appear in works which he ushered tothe world, Of 
a temper the reverse of sanguine, with a manner 
somewhat cold and indifferent, and with a decided 
aversion to all arts of puifing and parade, the con- 
fidence and attachment he inspired were entirely 
the result of his solid judgment, his unaffected 
sincerity, and the friendly Lenevolence with which 
he entered into the interests of all who were con- 
nected with him. Although he was not remarkable 
for the encouragement lie held out to Authors—the 
consequence of his being neither sanguine nor push- 
ing; yet it was his invariable tule, when the success 
of a work surpassed his expectations, to make the 
Writer a partaker in the emolument, though he lay 
under no other obligation to do so than his own no- 
tions of justice and generosity. The kindness: of 
his heart was equally conspicuous in all the relations 
of life. His house and purse were always open to 
the calls of friendship, kindred, or misfortune; and 
perhaps few men of his means and condition have 
Citi See ei lisd se siete 1, oe a 
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rits and necessities recommended them to his notice, 
It is well known that Mr. Johnson’s literary 
connexions have lain in great part amung the free 
mquirers both on religious and political topics. He 
was himself, on conviction, a friend to such larg 
and liberal discussion as is not inconsistent with the 
peace and welfare of Society, and the preservation 
of due decorum towards: things really respectable. 
But these were limits within which, both by temper 
and principle, he wished to see such discussion con- 
fined; for turbulence and sedition were utterly ab- 
horrent from his nature. When, therefore, for the 
unconscious offence of selling a few copies of a 


y Many considered as the ungenerous indulgence 


publications not liable to legal censure, though dis- 
pleasing to Authority, It is gratifying, however, to 
relate, that during the height of party animosity, 
80 little was he regarded personally as a party-man, 
that he continued to number among his intimate 
friends, several worthy persons of Opposite senti- 


Although the Majority of his publications were 
of the theological and political class, yet the number 
of those in science and elegant literature was hy no 
means inconsiderable, Besides all the scientific 
writings of Dr. Priestle > he published many Im- 
portant works in Medicine and Anatomy; and others 
In different branches of knowledge. Two Poets of 
great modern celebrity were by him first introduced’ 
to the publick—Cowper and Darwin. The former 
of these, with the difidence. and miko 
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ofa friend, made over to him his two volumes of 
Poems on no other condition than that of securin 
him from expence; but when the Publick, which 
neglected the first volume, had discovered the rich 
mine opened in “ The Task,” and assigned the Au- 
thor his merited place among the first-rate English 
Poets, Mr. Johnson would not avail himself of his 
advantage, but displayed a liberality which has been 
warmly acknowledged by that admirable though 
unfortunate person. ; 
It is proper to mention that his true regard for the 
interests of Literature rendered him an enemy to 
that typographical luxury which, joined to the ne- 
cessary increase of expence in printing, has so much 
enhanced the price of new books as to be a material 
obstacle to the indulgence of a laudable and reason- 
able curiosity by the reading Publick, On this 
principle he usually consulted cheapness rather than 
appearance in his own publications; and if Authors 
were sometimes mortified by this preference, the 
purpose of extensive circulation was better served. 
Mr. Johnson was of a weak and delicate frame 
of body, and was much afflicted with asthmatic 
complaints, which visibly gained ground upon him 
as he advanced in years. The immediate cause of 
his dissolution was a pleuritic attack, under which 
he quietly sunk after three days of patient suffering. 
His remains were deposited in the church-yard of 
Fulham, in which parish he had a country house. 
He was never married. J. Aiki. 


—— 


MR. HENRY HUGHS, 


whose Father I have mentioned in vol. V: Pp. 355 
with a wish towards himself which I flattered myself 
would not have displeased him, was living when that 
page was printed; but died at Brighton, Sept. 5, 
1810. He was a good scholar ; and a worthy unas- 
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MR. LEWIS, of Chelsea, 

who died in 1783, used to bind books for, and 
enjoy the company and conversation of, the first 
literary men of his day ; and was generally sup- 
posed to have been the original character of Strap, 
m “ Roderick Random.” Mrs, Lewis often assured 
the writer of this article, that her husband denied 
the assertions of many people, as often as it was 
mentioned to him; but there is cvery reason to 
suppose him to have been the persen that Smollett 
had in view, as they came out of Scotland together, 
and, when Smollett lived at Chelsea, Mr. Lewis 
used to dine every Sunday with him. Mrs. Lewis 
died January 20, 1797 3; and left two sons. 


MR. GRIFFITH JONES 


was born in 1722, and served his apprenticeship 
with Mr. Bowyer. Of this ingenious man, shghter 
notice has been taken by the Biographers of the time 
than his virtues and talents certainly merited. He 
was many years ditor of the London Chronicle, the 
Daily Advertiser, and the Public Ledger. In the 
Literary Magazine with Johnson, and in the British 
Magazine with Spollett and Goldsmith, his anony- 
mous labours were also associated, ‘The native good- 
ness of his heart endeared him to a numerous and 
respectable literary acquaintance, among whom he 
reckoned the philanthropic Mr. John Newbery, Mr. 
Woty the ingenious Poet, Dr. Oliver Goldsmith, and 
the pious and learned Dr. Samuel Johnson; to the 
latter of whom he was for several years a near neigh- 
bour in Bolt-court, Fleet-street. His modesty 
shrunk from public attention, but his labours were 
frequently directed to the improvement of the 
rounger and more untutored classes of mankind. 
lis translations from tle French were very nume- 
ous; but as he rarely, if ever, put his name to the 
Rabe |S, \ one re ee a 
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One little publication, entitled, “Great Events from 
Little Causes,” was his composition, and it met with 
a rapid and extensive sale. It is not, perhaps, ge- 
nerally known, that to Mr. Grifith Jones, and a 
brother of his, Mr. Giles Jones, in conjunction with 
Mr. John Newbery, the publick are indebted for the 
origin of those numerous and popular little books for 
the amusement and instruction of children, which 
have been ever since received with universal appro- 
bation. The Lillipatian histories of Goody Two- 
Shoes, Giles Gingerbread, Tommy Trip, &c. &e. 
are remarkable proofs of the benevolent minds of the 
pregectors of this plan of instruction, and respect- 
able instances of the accommodation of superior ta- 
lents to the fecble intellects of infantine felicity. Mr. 
Jones died September 12, 1786. ‘To his son, Mr. 
Stephen Jones, the publick are indebted for the new 
and improved edition of the “ Biographia Drama- 
tica, 1812," and for many other valuable publications. 





MR. CHARLES RATHBAND 
died Jan. 25, 1795. Possessed of strong mental 
abilities, improved by an excellent education, his 
conversation delighted all who knew him; and the 
powers of his pen were of a superior degree. He was 
a native of Ireland ; and for some years followed the 
occupation of a Printer, having been bred in the old 
school of that profession, under Watts, Bowyer, &c. 
and was himself no mean proficient in that noble art. 
He was a very useful assistant in the establishment 
of several provincial newspapers —at Canterbury, 
Chester, Hereford —and at each of these places his 
company was eagerly sought by those whose praise 
was fame—but, as has been well observed by Dr, 
Johnson, the Great are not always the best rewarders 
of the companions of their pleasures! He left each 
of the situations unenriched, though with the satis- 
faction, in every sense of the word, of bringing with 
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often entertained by him; but his principal occu- 
pation was the superintendance of a Newspaper whose 
general characteristic has ever been that of mode- 
ration and decency, The General Evening Post. His 
conduct in that situation was strictly consonant to 
the integrity of his principles, and the soundness of 
his judgment ; and no employment could better have 
suited the inclination of a man who never wrote a 
licentious or an ill-natured line. His death was oc- 
casioned by a fall during a severe frost, which, ren- 
dering the amputation of a leg unavoidable, termi- 
nated in a mortification. The Editor of these Vo- 
lumes, when himself a youth, looked up to him 
with respect ;. and had the pleasure, for thirty years, 
of enjoying his friendship and esteem. 





MR. CHARLES SPENDELOWE, 


who died Aug. 14, 1788, aged 49, was the nephew of 
Mrs. Nunnelly *; who bequeathed a considerable pro- 
perty to Spendelowe and his sister; of which they 
were deprived by the chicanery of Mr. Baynes their 
guardian. The young woman unfortunately died an 
early victim to sorrow and intoxication. ‘The brother, 
in the humble sphere of a Journeyman Printer, passed 
creditably through life, the last sixteen months of 
which were embittered with repeated strokes of apo- 
plexy. A long train of mourning friends gave an 
unequivocal proof of their esteem, by attending him 
at their own expence to his grave in St. Bride’s- 
church-yard ; and this tributary effusion to his me- 
mory is penned, after a friendship of 40 years, com- 
menced at the school of Mr. John Shield at Isling- 
ton in the undissembling stage of infancy, by the 
person to whom for the last 14 years of his hfe he 
had been an affectionate and faithful servant. 

_* A Printer in White Fryars; and Publisher of “ The St. 


James's Evening Post,” a very obd newspaper; the precursor of 
© The St. James's Chronicle.” established afterwards in the cama 
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No. VII. 
JOHN LOVEDAY, ESQ. 
born in 1711, was entered at Maedalen College, Ox- 
ford, where he took the degree of M. A. June 12,1 734. 
This learned and worthy ventleman(whoresided many 
years, and died, at Caversham, near Reading, May 16, 
1789, zt. 7S), to the steadiest Christianity added the 
pleasantest manners, and most retined learning; from 
the stores of which that he was ever ready to commu-~ 
nicate, Mr. Urban’s pages bear ample testimony, as 
do the Prefaces of very inany writers, who have been 
indebted to him for useful information*. So re- 


* Thave many of his interesting Letters to Dr. Ducarel ; but 
shall only give a few of his brief but very useful and pleasant bil- 
Jets to the Editor of these Volumes, who in the former Edition of 
this work was considerably indebted to his communications, 

“ Nov. 9,1779. Sir, T thank you for a copy of your late ele- 
gant publication +, and for some other curious articles accom- 
panying it. You plainly (give me leave to tell you) set (oo high 
a value on what Tamable to do in this way: for which you pro- 
bably will always find me willing, however, for I really am, Sir, 

Your sincere well-wisher and servant, Jouw Lovevay,” 

“ Dec.3. Sir, You have ny hearty Uiank.s for your curious ¢ Ap- 
pendix to Mores,’ abounding with entertainment and instruction, 
The subject of the 2d paragraph brought to tind what disgusted 
me in Psalmanazar’s Memoirs, the uncouth beginning of every 

raph, ‘The article of Dr. Castell in Mr. Granger, as it is 
your perusal, has had it, I presume. As a well-wisher to 
your literary pursuits, [ can be no other than, Yours, &e, J, 1.” 

“ March 25, 1780. J. L. not being able t furnish a word of 
observation on the sheet which arrived on Friday, and yet willing 
tu say something more than that he should be glad to see Mr, 
Nichols whenever Caversham shall lie in his way, where he will 
please to observe that the board has always somewhat upon it at 
two of the clock, sends him references’ tu books, which have 
somewhat regarding his Relation (for so says a Gentleman's Ma- 
gacine) the fmous John Cleiveland: 

‘¢ Fuller’s Worthies, in Leicestershire p. 135. 

“Wood's Athen. Oxon, i. £, O74. ii. 758. 

“Dryden of Dramatick Poesie, p. 22. 4to prnphlet, 1668, 

** Walker's Suiferings of the Clergy, ii. 221. b. 

‘CR. Jenkin’s Defence of Bishop Lal Profession, p. 2. 

_** Letter of Mr, John Cleveland to a learned Lord. M 
Fambeth Library, No. 595. p. 99, [Yo 
always begs his humble service.] 

“ Granger, by all means, 




































3.3n the 
the learned Librarian J. Li 





+ Phe History of the Abbey of Bec, in Normanty.* 
“Now 
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spected was he by his family, friends, and neighbour- 
hood, as to make his loss a calamity long to be felt. 


“ Now should all this be forestalled in the “ Biographia,” J. L. 
Would not wonder; but ‘tis more than be can tell, not having 
that Work in his study.” 

June 3, 1780. J. L. having now a complete copy of that ele- 
gant publication, ‘The Royal Wills ;" he proposes (as soon as he 
ean find leisure) to entertain and improve himself by the study of 
than. When Mr. N. nest sees that good Friend ai the Commons, 
he will be so kind to present J. 's very best respects, and to say 
that it shall not be long before the Ductor shall receive them (with 
gratitude) under bis hand.” : 

“ Sept. 14, ijs0. Our common Friend, Dr. Ducarel, has 
obliged we extremely by a truly curious letter received from him 
this day; satisfactory tu the highest degree. So much shall be 
given under my hand to himself, as soon as any further matter 
arises for auletter. His health, not forgeiting Mr. Nicuols’s, will 
go round a certain table ut Caversham within these few hours. 

Tia testor, J. 1,” 

Now. 27, 1780. “ Thanks, in the gross, for some curious 
articles in Mr, Nichois's last packet. To mention only one of them, 
Christopher Wase was one of the most eminent Philologers which, 
Engiand could bowst of in the last age. In 1687 he published in 
4to, “ Senarius, s, de legibus & licenti& veterum Poetarum 
Oxon,” But as for the sheet of © Metra Horatiana,” it is well if, 
from the fugitive size of it, i¢ may not too much have escaped 
the notice of the Learned.” 

“ July 2, 1752. J. 4.. hopes that Mr.N. and fumily have es- 
caped the tnluenza, which has not been very grievous at Caver- 
sham. He congyatulat .on having thus finished bis truly 
entertaining: and instructive volume on Mr. Bowyer, J. L's hearty 
thanks are due for the goud Doctor's much esteemed publication; 
that worthy gentleman has ever the best wishes in J. L's bestowal.”" 

“ Scpt.6. Thanks for your packet, containing valuable articles 
both from the rolling press and the printing press. ‘To the curious 
charter, accounted for by Mr. Topham, you sce that three of the 
Witnesses are Bishops in Normandy. He of Lisieux has one letter 
wrong in his description : it should be Lurov. Having now re- 
covered two bodily scnses, if 1 can retain them till the winter 
evenings, my family depend upon hearing me read the “ Anec- 
dotes of Mr, Bowyer,” my opinion of which they well know. And 
if, in the coure of reading, any thing occurs for a second edi- 
tiun, it shall be committed to paper. Fivas, valeasque! It is 
the sincere wish of your faithfal servant, J. Loyepay.” 

“This, good Sir, to fulfill my promise; and this was all that 
occurred to commit to paper, after having entertained and in- 
structed ny family and self with reading your truly valuable book 
on evenings after supper; last-night we finished it, With re- 
spectful comipliments to yourself, and never (when upportunity 
serves) forgetting them to Dr. Ducarel, I remain, Sir, your 
faithfal fricnd and servant, Joun Lovevay, May 8, 1793." 

[Some valuable cosrections accompanied this note.] 
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As he had ever lived in the practice of virtue, he re- 
turned to his Redeemer with hopeand resignation. Se 


“ May a man inthe 73d year of his age be pardoned for an over- 
sight? Such J. L. was guilty of in the morning of that day, 
when he last penned down some notices on the Anecdotes. Be. 
fore night he discovered another paper of like memoranda, as you 
see, which had before escaped his crazy memory. 

The Earl of Orrery says in his Remarks on Swift, that many 
of Dryden's Dedications and Prefaces are as fine compositions, and 
as just pieces of criticism, as any in our language, No man can 
judge better than Mr. Nichols how far forth it may be advisable to 
collect these together for public use *. May 9, 1783.” 

“ The next leaf will shew, that your publications have a consi- 
derable weight with me; indeed I should be ashamed of myself, 
if they had not. You had pleasure in acquainting me with Dr, 
Ducarel’s hearty state of health, and I uo less in receiving such 
intelligence ; which, with my sincere compliments, I would beg 
you to say to him, J am ever, &c. J. Lovenay, July 8, 1783." 

“« Nov. 8, 1784, You have my hearty thanks for the many cu- 
rious articles you have put me in possession of. Happy should I 
be, were it in my power to conununicate any notices, of service 
to your literary scheme}, which is quite to my gott, Be pleased, 
however, at the good Doctor’s, our common friend, to consult 
& publication of my old friend Hearne’s in 1729.“ Hist, Vitae 
& Regni Ricardi H; a monacho quodem de Evesham consignata ;" 
subjoined to which you will find * Joannis Berebloci Commentaril 
de rebus gestis Oxonia, ibidem commorante Elizabeth Regina, 
A. D. 1566.” Among Professor Waris 5 papers, there now lies 
before me, ‘ Oratio Rogeri Marbeck, coram Regina Elizabeth’ 
Oxonii habita, August. 31, 1566.” This, if to your purpose, 
mnight be sent you up by some safe hand. The mention of the 
good Professor reminds me of two passages in his Lives of the 
Gresham Professors, which you will meet with at pp. 16, 237. 

“ The Biblioth. Askev. MS. must not pass without a particular 
acknowledgement, and a stricture or two. No. $91, Inscrip- 
tiones singulares, Hadr. Beverlando collectore,’ occur in Mr. 
Hearne’s Appendix to his Preface to P. Langtoft’s Chronicle. No, 
463. « Codex, Hiteris majusculis, Vocibus nullo interposito spa- 
tio distinetis.” See a publication in 1715 by the aforesaid Mr. T, 
Hearne, “ Acta Apostolorum, literis majusculis, ete.” 

“ Dr. Henry Aldrich, the immediate predecessor of Atterbury in 
the deanery of Christ Church, has a Greck Harmony of the Gospels 
in MS, ledged in the Church-library at Henley, where his nephew 











* The task bere recommended by Mr. Loveday was many years after 
undertaken by a anuch abler hand. “ ‘The Critical and Miscellaneous 
Prose Works of John Dryden,” which had been dispersed in a great va- 
riety of books, many of them not easy to be procured, were published by 
Mr. Malone in 1800; and form a very curious work, which ought to be in 
every gentleman’s library. 

+ “The Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,” then in the yrrers. 

2 Mr. Loveday possessed the MSS, of De: Ward; which the-libera- 
lity of his son the late Dr, Loveday, are deposited inthe British Saas 

. a 
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perfect a character as this excellent man has perhaps 
very seldom been exhibited. Others, many we 
would hope, may have made a proportionable pro- 
gress, and some may have attained to equal degrees 
of excellence; but few have begun their course of 
virtue and religion so early, few have continued it so 
long, and few, in a retired station, have had the 
opportunity of exercising it to so great an extent. 
From his earliest youth to the age of 78, his life 
was an uniform series of undissembled piety, unin- 
terrupted, perhaps, by the deviation of one day. 
He discharged the several duties of private and do- 
mestic life with the most exact justice and the most 
comprehensive liberality, with the most constant 
affection and tenderness as a friend, a parent, and a 
husband. So warm and diffusive was his philan- 
thropy, that he felt the happiness or misfortunes of 
others as forcibly as if they were his own. With 
the most consistent strictness of virtuous and reli- 
gious sentiments, his manners were those of the 
most accomplished gentleman, and his conversation 
was easy, chearful, and instructive. His erudition 
was solid and various; his mind active, capacious, 


Dr. Charles Aldrich was rector. You will find nothing of Atter- 
bury's there *, as Lapprehend. For scarcity of covers, you will 
excuse me for writing to the Doctor under yours. 

Ever Mr. Nichols’s faithful and affectionate, Jonn Lovepay.” 

** As to “ curious remarks” in Registers, sce the two fol- 
lowing publications of Hearne, both in the library of cur good 
friend Dr. Ducarel: 1. “ The History and Antiquities of Glaston~ 
bury,” p. 272—284. By the hy, the Clergyman of my name, oc- 
curring in the last page, was no relation of my family ; pardon 
this uninteresting mute, See also the preface, p. xxxi, &e, 
3. “ T. de Elmhain Vita Hen, V.” p.423. Not improbably there 
may be somewhat on this head, worthy of attention, ina 4to 
tract, printed in 1764.“ Observations on Marriages, Baptisms, 
and Burials, as preserved in Parochial Registers, &c. By Ralph 
Bigland, esq. Somerset Herald.” I need not say that this gen- 
tleman is now most deservedly Garter King at Arms.” 

«These notes, of little concern, had urade part of my last let- 
ter, had the querics under consideration then reached my hands; 
which was not the case tili last Saturday. J. L. March 22, 1785.” 
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and persevering, directed principally tothe cultivation 
of sacred learning, but employing and delighting 
itself continually with whatever was great and ex- 
cellent in literature; and the vigour of his intel- 
Jectual enjoyments accompanied him to the iast. 
He was one of those few remaining private gentle- 
men, who, constantly residing in il, country, have 
made it their object, by (heir autierity, their exam- 
ple, and their benelicence, to promote ile good or- 
der and comfort of their parishioners. Lie w true 
member of the Church of England, whose iustitutions 
and discipline be thoroughly waderstood, and whose 
worship he most conscientiously attended, till in- 
creased infirmities rendered him incapable. His 
memory will remain for the good of those who sur- 
vive him, as a man whose piety and obedience to 
his Maker was most zealous, whose faith in his 
Redeemer was most pure and anshaker, whose af- 
fection to his family and his friends was most ex- 
alted, and whose charity aud benevolence was most 
extensive and universal. 

The preceding article, which first appeared in 
the Gentleinan’s Magazine, led to the following 
communication from a gentleman who knew him 
well, and very sincerely respected him. 

“ The following letter was printed in the Reading 
Mercury of May 23,1789; and I have no doubt 
you will be glad, on every account, to preserve it ii 
your valuable Magazine. The incompareble person 
who is the subject of it, never, I believe, gave any 
thing in his own name to the publick; for the tract 
which is called his in the Archeclogia, vol. 1. was 
inaccurately published without his knowledge or 
consent, and had not received his last hand. But 
the hints which he sugsested, and the ticn 
which he uost liberally communicated to ot 
frequently enriched the Gentleman’s Magazine, as 
well as other learned works. Mr. Hearne > in imeny 
of his publications, acknowledges his obligations to 
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him: and in the Preface to his « Liber Niger Scacs 
cari,” printed in 1728, he mentions Mr, Loveday, 
then a gentleman commoner of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, as uptiine spei jurvenis, literarum et littera- 
torwn amantissimus. ~ Jt is needless to say that, 
throughout the course of a long and honourable life, 
he amply verified the early expectations of his ju- 
dicious friends. Dy, Johnson, with the satisfaction 
natural on such ai occasion to a great and good 
man, has mentioned some persons, who, at an 
advanced time of life, with a debilitated body, have 
retained Strong mental powers. Such instances, 
perhaps, are not very uncommon; Mr, Loveday 
certainly was one. Hf some small allowance is made 
for memory in regard to recent occurrences, he pos- 
sessed to the last his adinirable understanding and 
recollection in all their vigour, But I detain your 
Readers trom what is much more worthy their atten- 

tion, Yours, &c, RC 
« When the world is deprived of men of eminent 
virtue and erent abiitties, it becomes an act of justice 
to pay that tribute of applause to their memory 
which is due to their superior merit. It may like- 
wise reasonably by hoped that, by presenting such 
characters to the public eye, others may be incited 
to emulate their virtues; and copy their bright 
example. I shall, therefore, make no apology for 
laying before your numerous readers some further 
account of the late Mr. Loveday of Caversham, 
whose death was recorded in your paper of last 
week.—Mr, Loveday possessed’ a most excellent 
understanding, which he carefully improved by 
study, and an unremitting attention to letters, during 
the course of a long life. He read much, and had 
well digested and made his own whatever he read, 
Hence he had acquired an extraordinary fund of 
knowledge, particularly with respect to history, an- 
tiquities, the original languages of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and all kinds of philological learning. His 
merit was so conspicuous and well known, that, 
perbaps, few great works have been lately ites 
taken 
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taken in these branches of literature, concernin| 
which he was not previously consulted. Indeed he 
was always ready to communicate useful information 
in this way, either in conversation or by letters, 
Hence his friendship and correspondence were soli- 
cited by men of the first rank in literature; and he 
numberéd among his intimate acquaintances, Mr, 
Hearne the Antiquary, Bishop Tanner, Bishop 
Lowth, Dr. Ward of Gresham College, Dr. Kenni- 
ecott, Mr, James Merrick, Mr. Granger, and many 
others equally emineut. His judgment both of 
authors and their works was just and accurate, If 
he ever erred, it seemed to arise from excess of can- 
dour; which, perhaps, sometimes disposed him to 
Judge more favourably of publications than they 
appeared to merit. Authors, of whatever rank and 
reputation, who endeavoured to injure the cause of 
religion and virtue, he always spoke of with the 
contempt and abhorrence which they deserved, 

“ Nor were his goodness of heart and rectitude of 
conduct inferior to his natural and acquired abilities. 
In true piety and fervour of devotion, in the most 
strict and scrupulous attendance both on the solemn 
oflices of the church, and the domestic and private 
duties of religion, few of the present age have 
equalled, perhaps none have surpassed him. ‘This 
spirit, as might reasonably be expected, pervaded 
his whole conduct, and influenced all his actions, 
He was in himself humble and unassuming’, without 
guile, of the greatest candour, and most amiable 
simplicity. With respect to others, he was a man 
of the strictest justice and integrity to all persons, 
of boundless hospitality to his friends, of munifi- 
cence and charity to the poor and necessitous, almost 
without example. G 

“ Jn his relatives and nearest connections no man 
could be more truly fortunate, or deserved more to 
beso. As a husband and a father, he was strict and 
exemplary without severity, kind and affectionate 
without culpable indulgence or misplaced partiality. 
The long continuance of the servants in his fay 

fully 
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fully evinces the propriety of his conduct as a master, 
“ Such was the man, of whose character thie 
short sketch is attempted. May each of us endea~ 
vour to imitate him as far as we are able, that, liké 
him, we may live beloved and respected, like him 
may be lamented at our death! Crrre.” 


“P.S. If a much inferior hand might add one 
feature, which is not distinctly exhibited in the 
above portrait, I would say, that, besides other qua- 
lities, in themselves perhaps more valuable, and 
therefore here very justly noticed, I revere Mr. 

overlay tn this respect, that time had neitherblunted 
his feelings, nor soured his manners. With the sta- 
bility of yetrs, he possessed a sensibility of heart 
searcely equalled in any peviod of life, a fervour of 
affection never surpassed: and his unparalleled 
cheerfulness and true piety shed a kind of hea- 
venly lustre on all he said or did. Jn the gaiety of 
youth, the mere want of thought, or vizour of 
health, may give a temporary flow of spirits. But 
it is Christianity alone, planted in an honest heart 
and sound understanding, that can crown old age 
with uniform serenity, and, onthe very verge of the 
grave, array the countenance with smiles. B.C.” 
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only son of the preceding gentleman, by his first 
wife, Anna-Maria, cldest daughter of William 
Goodwin, esq. of Arlescote, co. Warwick (by his 
second wife Abigail Bartlett), was born Nov. 22, 
1742; and foratwelvemonth received instruction at the 
Grammar School in Reading, under the Rev. Eavi- 
land John Hiley, M. A. “a name,” as Mr. Coates 
observes, “ still remembered and revered as the 
Busby of that seminary.” Mr. Hiley having re- 
signed the School in 1750, Mr. Loveday continued 
and completed his school education under his suc- 
cessor, the Rev. John Spicer, M. A. a man of con- 
siderable ingenuity, talents, and worth, who was a 
frequent contributor, in prose and in verse, to Mr. 
Urban’s pages. In the year 1760 he was entered as 

a Gen- 
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a Gentleman Commoner of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford; whcre he was distinguished, as, in the same 
situation, his father had been before him, by the 
regularity of his conduct and attention to his studies. 
It was the singular felicity of his early school-inti- 
macies, that they were permanent; and of his play- 
mates in the Forbery, George V ansittart, Esq. 
M. P. for Berkshire, and Charles Fanshawe, Esq. 
of the Middle Temple, Recordur of I'xeter, feel- 
ingly regret the termination of an uninterrupted 
friendship of more than sixty years. It was less 
surprising, but not less happy, that his College con- 
nections were also lasting; and the learned Bishop 
of St. Asaph, originally a Demy of Magdalen College, 
and the [late] Rev. Dr. Chandler, sometime Feliow 
of that Society, shared largely in the sorrow of his 
earlier acquaintance; for, indeed, as has been truly 
observed on the occasion, “an uninterrupted friend- 
ship” even “ of fifty years is no ordinary event in 
life.” When Dr. Chandler was preparing his splen- 
did edition of the Oxfird Marbles, Mr. Loveday 
assisted lim in that elaborate work; a cireamstance 
which gave his miud a predilection for the fascinating 
study of Antiquities, but with no advantage, as he 
would sometimes say, to his‘classical and more im-= 
portant studies. Having been regularly adinitted to 
the degree of B. C. L. October 10) 1766, and 
D.C. L. June 5, 1771, he became an Advocate 
with increasing repute aud practice in Doctors Com- 
mons, till in 1777 be married Anne ‘Taylor Loder, 
only daughter and heir of William Yaylor Loder, 
esq. of Williamscot *, near Banbury (great grand- 
daughter of Mr.Goodwin mentioned in p-475, by his 
first wife, Abigail Booth) by whom he left four sons 
and one daughter. 

He possessed a very ample library; his father’s 
noble collection of books having been nearly doubled 
by his own acquisitions, including many that were 


* Mr. Loveday and his son the Doctor Jivine each at nearly 
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scarce and valuable bequeathed to him by thatadmira- 
ble scholar, the Rey. Mr. Merrick. Few men indeed, 
if we except perhaps his incomparable father, were 
better acquainted with the contents of a library ; 
and no one ever was more willing to communicate 
the stores in his possession. Accuracy was the 
governing principle, and, as it were, the very life of 
all he dids which, in point of analogy and ortho- 
graphy, he endeavoured pethaps, in some few in- 
stances, to carry to unattainable or untenable con- 
sistency and perfection: for in language, which was 
never yet framed by philosophers, established usage 
must, in many cases, bea law, from which there is 
no appeal. Of accuracy not pushed too far, and of 
useful information by him on various subjects, in- 
numerable specimens are to be found in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine; to which for many years past he 
was a contributor, under the signatures of Antiqua- 
rius, Academicus, index, Scrutator, and others ; 
though there were letters occasionally under each of 
those signatures, which did not come from his pen, 
nor with his knowledge. His last communication 
may be seen in vol. LX XIX. p- 128—125, 

He was for some years an active and upright Ma- 
gistrate for the Counties of Oxford and Warwick, in 
each of which he was possessed of property. He 
had a liberal hand and tender heart; and if, agree- 
ably to maxims of antient wisdom, “ to weep Is a 
criterion of merit*,” and “ tears are the lest sense 
we have-+,” I never knew a man in whom they 
flowed more freely at every tale of woe, or instance 
of distress, But, in the truly good, poiguaney of 
grief cannot long predominate; and, excepting these 
transient effusions of purest sympathy, serenity of 
mind in him we depiore sas the source of uniform 
and almost unexainpled cheerfulness. Whoever 
shared in his society experienced its animating in- 
fluence; and in. the friendly circle, lively remarks, 
classic allusions, and pleasant anecdotes fof which 








© avebor FP apdaxpuse oxdes:. Erasy. Adag, 
t “ Nostri pars optima sensus.” Juv. 
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he had an inexhaustible fund) furnished a rich feast 
of “ mirth that after no repentance brings.” 

His one great aim in life was, to act up to the se- 
veral duties of it; and whether we regard him asa 
husband, as a parent, cr a master, it would be diffi- 
eult to find an instance in which the duties of those 
Tespective situations were performed with more scru~ 
pulous exactness and less ostentation; meek and sub- 
missive to the will of Heaven, in his last as in former 
illnesses, not a symptom of impatience was seen; no 
hasty or unkind word or expression escaped him; 
and, by peculiar mercy, his final malady was neither 
long nor painful. It lasted only eight days; and 
though it began with an inflammation of the lungs, 
which is usually attended with great suffering, he, 
by his own account, had no pain at all throughout. 
Deeply impressed with the great truths of the Gos- 
pel in bis devotions public and domestic (and doubt- 
ess in those of the closet also) he was most punctual 
and exemplary; and the genuine fruit of this true 
wisdom was fortitude in health, and consolation in 
death. When his complaint had taken an unfavour- 
able turn, and he was apprized of its too probable 
issue, he received the information with the utmost 
composure; for though the event was at the moment 
unlooked for, it could not affect with surprise or 
dismay one who daily remembered the uncertainty 
of life, and was daily prepared to meet his dis- 
solution. He said, he found “ comfort in having 
done his duty;” conformably to the hope which he 
had expressed in his will, written some years before 
with his own hand, and in the good old form: “ In 
the name of God. Amen. J John Loveday, being 
in perfect health both of body and mind, fully con- 
vinced of the truth of the Christian religion as pro- 
fessed by the Church of England, and humbly 
hoping for everlasting salvation through the sole 
merits of my ever-adorable Redeemer Jesus Christ, 
do make,” &c. 

The prayers of the Church were occasionally read 
to him; and though it was suggested to him to join 

nicntally 
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mentally only, when breathing. was now become 
difficult, he bore his part as at other times, making 
Proper responses with a firm and clear voice. On 
the ninth morning, between three and four o'clock, 
when utterance had left him, after a signal not im- 
mediately understood, he was asked whether a prayer 
should be said. He made an earnest and reiterated 
sign of assent. The commendatory prayer from the 
Liturgy was shortened and adapted to the occasion, 
the family being present. In about five minutes he 
had ceased to breathe; and his eyes were closed by a 
filial hand, March 4, 1809, to open again only to be- 
hold his Redeemer in glory! R. Cuurrton,” 
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was great grandson of Sir William Masters, of 
Cirencester, in the county of Gloucester, whose 
second son, William, was born there: admitted 
Bachelor-fellow of Merton College, Oxford, from 
Christ Church, by the Parliament-visitor, March 
25, 1650, being then under-graduate. He took 
the degree of M. A. about two yeos after*, He 
Was rector of Woodford, Essex, February 13, 1660; 
prebendary of Chamberlainwood, 1663—1666, of 
Caddington Magna, 1666; rector of Southchurch, 
Essex, 1666, which he resigned 1667; rector of 
St. Vedast, alias Foster, with St, Michael le 
Querne united, 1671; and dicd 1684-4. He had 
an estate at Lamborn, in Fssex, of 4 or 5002. a 
year, which he sold. He lived much in Norfolk, 
as did his son, whose son, the subject of this 
article, was there born, and his sister Lucretia, 
who married Mr. Richardson. He Was admitted at 
Bene’t or Corpus Christi College, 1731; proceeded 
B.A. 1734; M.A. 1738, S.'F-B. 1746; was fellow 
and tutor of the college 1747—1750. 

Mr. Masters was elected F.S. A. 17523 and was pre- 
sented by Bene't College in 1756 to the rectory of 
Landbeach, co. Cambridge. He was presented to 
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the vicarage of Linton, which he resigned for that 
of Waterbeach 1759; which last he afterwards, 
by leave of the Bishop of Ely, resigned to his son, 
for whom he built a house. On being presented to 
the rectory of Landbeach, he married Miss Corey, 
daughter of one of his predecessors in that living, 
who died August 29, 1764, and by whom he had a 
son, William, born 1759 (admitted of his own 
college 1776, but, on being refused a fellowship 
17$2, removed to Emanuel College ; instituted to 
Waterbeach, on the resignation of his father, 1784, 
and died there 1794), and three daughters; of 
whom Constance, the youngest, died; Anne, 
married the Rev. Mr. Sprowle, rector of Appleby, 
co. Westmorland, exchanged for Great Bardtield, 
co. Essex; Mary, married to the Rev. Mr. ‘T. C. 
Burroughs, senior fellow of Cains Coilege, to whom, 
by consent of the respective colleges, Mr. Masters 
resigned Landbeach 1797, and ccitinued to reside 
with them. Mr. Masters was in the commission 
of the peace for the county of Cambridge; and 
was author of the following works, “The Mis- 
chiefs of Faction and Rebellion considered, a 
Sermon, preached at Cambridge, 1745,” 8vo. 
“The History of Corpus Christi College in the 
University of Cambridge, in two parts; 1. Of its Foun- 
ders, Benefactors, and Masters; 2. Of its other princi- 
pal Members; printed at Cambridge, 1753,” 4to*. 
He also published a Plan aud Elevation of the in- 
tended new building, which he claimed the merit of 
designing, which really was due to Mr. James Essex-++-. 


* Tn this work he promised an account of their valuable collec- 
tion of Mss. which he had arranged, and had new bound, since 
the Catalogue of MSs. taken and published by Dr. Stanley, and 
followed by a second by Dr. Nasmith—* A List of the Names, 
Counties, Times of Admission, Degrees, &e. of all that are 
known to have been Members of Corpus Christi College, in 

. Cambridge,” dated 1719, is subjoined to the two paris. 


+ Who published his in 1773, with “ A Letter to his Sabsc “thers 
an hic Plan and Fi TTY wie Fhe. Seid Ata etcas oa ee. ere. 
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He also published a Section and Ichnography of Py. 
thagoras’ school at Cambridge, with the seal of Merton 
College, Oxford, to which it belongs*. © Metnoirs 
of the Life and Writings of the late Rev. Thomas 
Baker}, B. D. of St. John’s College, from the: 


* Engraved by Willjam Steptiens, an excelient engraver of 
seals and plates, deservedly patrohized by Mr. Masters, Of these 
several plates, see Gent. Mag. vol. LIV. p. 194, . 

T On this publication see under the article of Dr, Z, Grey, vol, 
Il. p. 545, and under T. Baker, vol. V.‘p. 116.— The followii 
extract is from Dr. Grey's MSS. ; « Having been credibly in- 
formed, that Mr, Baker had been collated by Bishop Crewe to the 
rectory of Long Newton, in the diocese of Durham, in King 
James the Second’s time, I prevailed with the Curate of that pa- 
rish to search the Register Book ; from which he favoured me 
with the account following, viz. Mr. John Oliver, rector of 
Long Newton, died in February 1686, and was succeeded by Mr, 
Thomas Baker, fellow of St. John’s College in Cambridge ; who, 
refusing to take the oaths to King William and Queen Mary at 
Candlemas, 1689, returned to his college again. — Mr, J: es 


Right Honourable the Earl of Burlington and Cork, afterwards 
D.D. and Prebendary of Durham, was inducted into the rec. 
tory of Long Newton, on the 30th of January, 1690.”—Bishop 
Burnet, in his Introduction to the Third Volume of the « His- 
tory of the Reformation,” acknowledges that the fourth number 
of the © Appendix” was sent him by “a learned and worthy per- 
son, who will not suifer him to give any other account of him, 
but that he lives in one of the Universities, aud has sent a copious 
collection of remarks on both his former volumes, but upon 
condition not to name him,” F 

I take this Opportunity of exhibiting two specimens of Mr, , 
Baker's Epistolary Correspondence : 

‘1. “© To Peter Le Neve, esq. Norroy King of Arms, at Bow. 
** Honourrp Sir, Cambridge, June 29, 1729. 

“TE you did ime the favour to offer me some engravings, your 
Letter must have miscarried ; for, Tsolemuly assure you, I never 
did receive it: or, if } had, could not have been so much wanting 
in respect, as not to have answered it. Your last Letter was in 
so smalla volume {, that it was in danger of miscarrying, Some 
months ago, I had a letter for Mr. Murray, to be left with me; 
but, being directed to him, I did not think myself at liberty to 
open it: so it lyes by me under seal, nor do I know what it 
contains. Being so much in the dark, I can only say, that any 
thing of that kind from you will be very acceptable, as every 
thing that comes from you is always curious. “ 

“ To your intended donation, T must not pretend to give 
advice : ‘you can best judge -how your books are to be disposed 
of. Only I may say, that in the Public Library there will be a 
convenient apartment for old Prints and MSS. as you will find in- 

t This is extremely characteristic of Mr. Le Neva's Notes, 


Vox, TH. li : Dr. 
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Papers of Dr. Zachary, Grey; with a Catalogue 
of his MS Collections. Cambridge, 1784,” 8vo. 
“ A Catalogue of the several Pictures in the Publick 
Library and respective Colleges in the-University of 
Cambridge,” 12mo. no date (about 1790). His 
last work was “A short Account of the Parish of 
Waterbeach, in the Diocese of Ely, by a late Vicar, 
1795,” 8vo; witlia slight sketch of Denny Abbey ; 
but this was never published, a very small number 
only beg printed and given to his friends. 

Mr. Masters published “Remarks on Mr. Wal- 
pole’s Historic Doubts *;” printed in the “ Archzo- 


Dr. Middleton’s printed plan or scheme. One thing further I 
dare venture to say, that they will be there taken care of, which 
is more than I dare say for that other place; and in a Public Li- 
brary they will be of most public usc. Tam, honoured Sir, 
Your most obliged humble servant, Tyo. Barer.” 

«If Mr, Murray be with you, be pleased to acquaint him, that 
J have a Letter for him, and have expected him here every day 
these several months.” 

2. © To My. ‘Thomas Martin, at Bury. 
“Sir, Cambridge, March 12, {no year}, 

“T hada letter from Mr. Le Neve, Norroy, but in so smalt # 
volume, that in trath it is either dropped, mislaid, or lost. The 
meaning of it, as far as remember, was, to ask my opinion, 
whether he shoul leave some MSS. and old Prints to our Public 
Library, or to ‘Trinity College (whereof I think he was a mem- 
ber), The books were not specified ; and indeed his letter was 
so small a thing, that, though it contained not much, yet there 
was hardly room left to add aline. This, or the like account, I 
sent to Mr. Anstis (Garter), when the thing was more fresh int 
my memory ; which, though it can be of no use to you or him, 
yet I should have been wanting in respect, had I not sent an an- 
swer. Jam, Sir, your inost obedient, Xe, Tuo. Baker.” 

* Yhrough the medium of their common friend Mr, Cole, 
Mr. Masters had previously communicated the following informa- 
tion to Mr, Walpole: *« Mr, Masters has perused Mr. Walpole’s 
« Anecdotes of Painting” (which Mr, Cole was so obliging as to 
Jend him) with great pleasure; and finds he has by him one 
of the Miniatures of Henry Vil. described in Vol. I. p, 46, 
being 14 inches by 10;, undoubtedly a picture of that time, 
and in its original frame, which, if worth Mr. Walpole’a 
acceptance as a collector of such curiosities, is much at his 
service,—There must surely be a mistake in the sum paid for 
the Tapestry} ia p. 145, since at 101. 1s. per ell it amounts 
to 71151. 8s.-—Mr. Walpole speaks of a monument and bust, 

+ This error (which remains uncorrected in the Quarto Edition of Lord 
Griord’s Works, vol. IH. p. 124) is probably not in the sum total, but in 
the 407, ls. which is fikely to be intended for “ 10 rix dollars and 1 guilder.” 


p. 164 
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logia,” I L 198; and an account of stone coffins found 
near Cambridge castle, Ibid. VIII. 63,66; of anan- - 


p. 164 [in 8vo, 280] erected to the memory of Sir Nathaniel 
Bacon in the Church of Culford * ; which if true, there must have 
been two, since there is certainly one at Stiffkey in Norfolk, 
where he built the Hail, and was interred, as his epitaph sets 
forth. [See Masters’s Hist. of Bene't Coll. App. p. 85.]-—P. 102, 
The Kings in Chichester Cathedral were re-painted by Tremayne 
at the expence of Bishop Mawson.—Mr. Walpole, in Vol." II. 
- p. 58. speaks of the first Lecture of Geography read at Sir 
Balthazar Gerbier's Academy at Bednal Green, which yet he had 
not seen; now, although this might be the first Lecture, on that 
subject, yet I presume it was not the first read there, since I 
have by me “ The Art of well-speaking, being a Lecture read 
gratis at Sir Balthazar Gerbier's Academy,” dated 6 Jan, 1649, 
which, in the dedication to the Parliament of England, he styles 
his first Lecture}. 1 have a print of him different both in person 
and dress from that in the book 3. which ‘has the motte, Heureur 
qui in Dieu se ‘confie, and round the oval, D. Balthazar Gers 
bierius, Eques auratus, but no C. R. 1653, on the medal hanging 
on his left side, as in p. 60. Mr. Masters apprehends that the 
person who dedicated his book to the right high and supreme 
Power of this Nation, the Parliament of England, &c. in 1649, 
could scarce be so much in favour with the King as to have a 
medal given him in 1653: the date is therefore probably wrong. 
Mr. Masters has part of a collection of the Heads of Painters, &e, 
the last Number of which is 116, by different hands, but chiefty: . 
engraved by Pet. de Jode, and printed by Jo. Meyssens, which 
does not seem to correspond to either of the collections spoken 
of in p. 90.—Hen. Van der Borcht, mentioned Pp. 73, is the 89th in 
your collection.—P. 116. Nic. Lanicre is said to have died in 1646; 
andyet to have been a purchaser of pictures in the sale of the King’s 
goods, which could not have been begun before 1648: see p. 64, 
Mr. Masters has a good picture of the Duchess of Richmond 
mentioned p. 132, half length, with this inscription on the frame: 
Frances Dutchesse uf Richmond and Lenox, daughter of Thomas 
Lord Howard of Bindon, who was second son to Thomas Duke of 
Norfolke, whose mother was the Lady Elizabeth Stafford, eldest 
daughter of Edward Duke of Buckingham. Her Grace was born 
27 July 1577. London, 1633. She is drawn in'black, with a very 
fine lawn ruif and handkerchicf, and inany strings of pearls ; on 
her left side hangs a miniature, probably of her husband, ex- 
ceedingly well done; her right hand is supported by her fan, and 
on a smail table on the other side is placed her coronet. This 
may probably be the picture of Petitot Vertue speaks of.” 

The communication was thus acknowledged to Mr. Cole. 

“Sir, Strawberry-hill, August 19, 1762. 

“Tam very sensible of the obligations I have to you and Mr. 

Masters, and ought to make separate acknowledsements to bath - 
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tient painting on glass, representing the pedigree of 
the Stewart family. Ibid. VIIL. 321. 


A portrait of Mr. Masters, from a drawing by the 


Rev. Mr. Kerrich, then Fellow of Magdalen Col- 


lege, now Principal Librarian of the University of 
Cambridge, was engraved by Facius, 1796. 


a 


IX. THE REV. JAMES BENTHAM, 
Prebendary of Ely, Rector of Bow-brick-hill in the 
County of Bucks, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Lord Cadogan, was the son of the Rev. 
Samuel Benthaw *, a very worthy clergyman of 


but, not knowing how to direct tohin, [must hope that you will 
kindly be once more the channel of our correspondence ; and 
that you will be so good as to evavey to him an answer to what 
you communicated from him to me, and in particular my 
thanks for the most obliging offer he has made me of a picture 
of Henry VII ; of which 1 will by no means rob him, My view in 
publishing the Anecdotes was, to assist gentlemen in discovering 
the hands of pictures they possess; and Tam sufficiently rewarded 
when that purpose is answered. Tf there is another edition, the 
. mistake in the calculation of the Tapestry shall be rectified, and 
any others, which any genUeman will beso good as to point out. 
With regard to the monument of Sir Nathaniel Bacon, Vertue 
certainly describes it as at Culford; and in looking into the 
place to which T am referred, in Mr. Masters's History of 
Corpus Christi College, I think he himself allows in the note 
that there is such a monunient at Culford. Of Sir Balthazar 
Gerbiet there are several different prints. Nich. Lanicre pur- 
chasing pictures at the King’s sale, is undoubtedly a mistake for 
one of his brothers—I cannot tell now whether Vertue’s 
mistake or my own. At Longleate is a whole length of Frances 
Duchess of Richmond, exactly such as Mr. Masters describes, 
but in oil +. I have another whole length of the sanie Duchess, 
T believe by Mytens, but younger than that at Longleate, But! 
the best picture of her is in Wilson’s Life of King James, 
and very diverting indeed. TF will not trouble you, Sir, or Mr. 
Masters, with any more at present ; but, repeating my thanks tu 








both, will assure you that Iam} &e. Horace Wacpots.” 
* Against the South wall of the North aile of the choir at Ely. 
«M.S. 


* Samuclis Bentham, A. M. 
ex antiqua stirpe de Bentham in com. Ebor. oriundi; 
hujus ecclesie per annos 36 minoris canonici, 
 Petitot never painted but in enamel.—The miniature might notwith- 
standing be copied from him, W. ¢, 


et 
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the diocese of Ely, who was descended from an 
antient family in Yorkshire, which has produced an 
uninterrupted succession of Clereymen from .the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. Having received the 
rudiments of classical learning in the grammar schol 
of Ely, be was admitted of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, March 26, 1727, where he proceeded B. A. 
1730, M. A. 1738, and was elected F. A. S. 1767. 

In the year 1733, he was presented to the 
vicarage of Stapleford in Cambridgeshire ; which he 
resigned in 1736, on being made Minor Canon in 
the church of Ely. In 1767, he was presented by 
Bishop Mawson to the vicarage of Wymondham in 
Norfolk ; which he resigned in the year following for 
the rectory of Feltwell St. Nicholas, in the same 
county. ‘Phis he resigned in 1774, for the rectory 
of Northwold ; which in 1779 he was induced to 
change for a prebendal stall in the church of Ely, 
though he was far from improving his income by 
the change. But his attachment to his native place, 
with which church the family had been connected 
without auy intermission for more than 100 years, 
surmounted every other consideration. 

In 1783 he was presented to the rectory of Bow- 
brick-lill, by the Rev. Edward Guellaume. 

He published ‘‘ Queries offered to the Considera- 
tion of the principal Inhabitants of the City of 
Ely and Towns adjacent, and of all the Gentlemen 


et eodem tempore, per specialem indulgentiam, 
ob insignem vocis claritatem 
et decoram in sacris officiis peragendis gravitatem, 
Sacelli Regatis Westmonastericnsis presbyteri, 
et Regie Familie & Confessoribus, 
Ecclesiarum S Petri Westmonast. 
et Divi Pauli Londinensis minoris canonici, 
Recessit ab hie ecclesia, A. D. 1723; 
& ad Westmonasteriensem se tutus contulit, 

Ibi mortuus est, A. D.1728, etat. 77. 
Usxorem duxit Ruth Allestree, 
matremfamilias providam, officiosam, 
ex qua 7 filios 3 flias suscepit. 

Tila diem supremam ebiit A.D , wet. 77. 
Sepeliuntur in coemiterio claustral <tmenast.” 

: elsewhere, 
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elsewhere, who have any, Estates, or Interest in, or 
Regard for, the South ‘part of the Isle of Ely. 
Camb. 1757,” 8vo. ;. and for him was engraved, by 
Thomas Kitchen, a plan of the intended road from 
Ely to Cambridge, on a half sheet, 1763. 

rom his first appointment to an office in the 
chureh of Ely, he seems to have directed his 
attention to the study of church architecture. It 
is probable that he was determined to the pur- + 
suit of ecclesiastical antiquities by the eminent 
example of Bishop Tanner a Prebendary of the 
same stall which Mr. Bentham afterwards held), 
who had honoured. the family with many marks 
of his kindness and friendship. For researches 
of this kind Mr. Bentham seems to have been ex- 
cellently qualified. ‘To a sound judgment, and a 
considerable degree of penetration, accompanied by 
a minuteness and accuracy of enquiry altogether 
uncommon, he added the most patient assiduity 
and unwearied industry. The history of the church 
with which he was connected, afforded him full 
scope for the exercise of his talents. It abounds 
with almost all the various specimens of church ar- 
chitecture used in England to the time of the Re- 
formation. Having previously examined with great 
attention * every historical monument and authority - 
which could throw any light upon his subject, after 


* That Mr. Bentham spared no pains in his researches, will 
appear by the contents of some of his Letters to Dr. Ducarel, 
“ Sir, Ely, Feb, 22, 1757. 
“ Tam greatly obliged to you for your offer ofsubserjbing for 
one of the copper plates, viz. “The Elevation of the Arches, . 
Pillars, and Windows of the Old Conventual Church of Ely, built 
A.D. 970;” the drawing for which is in great forwardness, but 
not finished, and-done by a friend of mine, who is very curious in 
thes¢ matters. | expect him here again some time in April next 
to finish it ; after which I will either wait on you with the draw~ 
ing, or find some means of conveying it to you. He advised me 
to have the plan and elevation of the arches, pillars, &c. on the 
same plate, and adapted to the same scale, which is accordingly 
done ona half sheet, though they are put down in Iny catalogue 
as two separate articles, There are added likewise to the same, 
two original door-cascs still remaining, and one of the windows 
drawn 
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he had circulated, in 3756, “A Catalogue of the prin- 
cipal members of this church [Ely], viz. Abbesses, 
Abbots, Bishops, Priors, Deans, Prebendaries, and 
Archdeacons,” in order to collect further information 


drawn ina larger scale, All the arches of this building are cir- 
cular, and ornamented in a peculiar manner.—] return you my 
thanks for your Tour through Normandy, which I will send for 
to Mr. Woodyer, as you direct ; and will give orders fur some of 
my Catalogues of the Principal Members, &c. to be delivered to 
you. lam, Sir, with great respect, &e, James Bextra.” 
«Sir, Ely, March 12, 1757. 
«J have received from Mr. Weedyer your “Tour through 
Normandy,” and have read it over with a good deal of pleasure, 
Your observations there confirm the opinion 1 had entertained 
of the antiquity of circular arches, which prevailed in this king- 
dom under the Sazon, and, I think, under the first four Norman 
Kings ; but in the following reign of Henry II. they began to 
deviate a Jittle from the circular, and were a little pointed ; and 
from that time the circular came into disuse, and pointed arches 
generally prevailed.—The “Catalogue of the principal Mem- 
bers,” &c. I beg the favour of you to communicate to those you 
think proper; and you will please to consider it only as an in- 
timation ef my intention, and preparatory to my «« Proposals of 
Printing the History of the Church of Ely,” which I may pro- 
bably make next winter, but not before, because I would willingly 
have the plates in some degree of forwardness. JamesBenTHAM.” 
« Sir, Ely, Aug. 25, 1757. 
« | fully intended to have waited on you when I passed through 
London in my way from Oxford ; but was unexpectedly obliged to 
set out the next morning after my return to London, without 
taking leave of any of my friends, Jam doubly obliged to you, 
for your veadiness in giving me your assistance yourself, and 
likewise for your soliciting your friends on my account. I thank 
Mr, Morant for his information and advice. Dr. Lyttelton, Dean 
of Exeter, was lately at Ely, and called upon me: he stayed two 
days here, and seemed very well pleased with our Cathedral 
Church, and the remains of the old Saxon Church, which he 
looks on as the most considerable Sayon building in England ; 
the drawing of which is now finished, and the plaft, by Mr. Es- 
sex, of Cambridge, a very ingenious man, and particularly 
skilful in Gothic architecture. He intends going to London 
next week, or the week after, and will wait on you himself 
with the drawing, and give some necessary directions to the en- 
graver, in ordcr to avoid mistakes. J think you once mentioned 
to me some of the family of the Hothams, who, you thought, 
would willingly become subscribers for Bishop Hotham's monu- 
ment; a first proof of which coming to hand last night, 1 now 
send that you may sce it. It is only etched at present, but will 
be finished by the graver next weck ; and the whole expence for 
the 
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concerning them, he published “The History and 
Antiquities of the Conventual and Cathedral Church 
at Ely, from the Foundation of the Monastery, A.D. 
675, to the Year 1771, illustrated with copper 


the plate, i, e, for drawing, engraving, and printing, will be 
four guineas and a half. If you know of any of the family that 
will be at that expence on my inscribing it to them, I beg the 
favour of your information ; ‘and also the same in respect of Bp, 
Gray's monument, the expence of which will be the same. J.B,” 
“ Sir, Ely, Dec. 20, 1759, 
“Tam much obliged to yon, for your recommendation to My, 
Gray of Colchester ; to whom | beg you to return my best re- 
Spects and tiunks for the plate of Bp. Gray's Monument, You 
will be pleased to order the plate, when finished, to he directed 
to Mr. Alderman Bentham at Cambridge, I have but one en- 
graver employed on my plates ; so that I find it very tedious in 
Rettig them forward 3 Which necessarily delays my publication; 
for I would sot even publish proposals, till the plates are near 
finishing. I have about fitty plates in the whole ; and J think 
about 3) are now finished, besides that of Bp. Gray's monument; 
and the rest ire sing on as fast as my engraver can work. He 
lives at Cambnidge at present, on purpose to engrave my plates ; 
and tells me he has tried to Set another hand from_London to 
assist him in the work, but has been unsuccessful in it, they are 
all so full of work at London. I send you the inclosed sheet, by 
which you will see the design that is now carrying on here, for 
raisiag the sum of 12001, by subscription, for removing the choir 
of our Cathedral Church (which is now placed near the middle of 
the church) to the East end. My Lord the Bishop of Ely * (by 
whom the design was chiefly set on foot) has offered 5001, towards 
it. The reasons for removing the choir, and alsa for proposing: 
to do it’ by subscription, you will find in the printed account 
herewith sent, and also the plan and elevation pf the North side 





wishes, that so noble a design may meet with that encourage- 
ment it really deserves, Whatever encouragement is given to it, 
will, } know, be very acceptable to my Lord the Bishop, and 


the Dean and Chapter of Ely; and I flatter myself will give me 


many worthy and pablic-spirited persons, who.are on all ocea- 
sions ready to forward such good works ; it being intended that 
the names of such generous benefactors, and the several sums by 
them contributed, should be Preserved, and insertedin the History 
of the Church of Ely. J beg leave to order halfa dozen of the 
prints to be sent to you, that theymay be at hand, in case you shall 
think proper to distribute any of them. James Bantuan. 

“P.8. I should be glad to know what forwardness the plates 
of the old Saxon Church at Ely are in.” 


* Dr. Matthias Mawson, 
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plates *, printed at Cambridge, at the University 
press, by Joseph Bentham, 1771, Kinis hic Officti 
atque Laboris +.” In the introduction the author 
thought it might be useful to give.some account 
of Saxon, Norman, and what is usually called 
Gothic, architecture. ‘The many novel and in- 
genious remarks, which occerred in this part 
of the work, soon attracted the attention of 
those who had tuned their thonghts to the subject. 
This short essay was favourably received by the pub- 
lick, and has been frequently cited and referred to by 
most writers on Gothic architecture. By a strange 
mistake these ohservations were hastily attributed to 
the celebrated Mr. Gray the Poet, merely because Mr. 
Bentham has mentioned his name among thatof others 
to whom he conceived himself indebted for communi-~ 
cations and hints. Mr. Bentham was never informed 
of this extraordinary circumstance till the year 1738, 
when he accidentally met with it in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for the month of February in that year¢ ;. 











Sin, Ely, April 6, 1762, 

* T am favoured with two letters from you; the one inclosing 
a proof of the plate of the Plan and Elevation of our old Conven= 
tual Church at Ely, which you generously contribute for my His- 
tory of the Cathedral Church of Ely ; for which I return you my 
sincere thanks. It came very opportunely, as I intended to have 
beeged the favour of a proof about this time, having occasion to 
make sume references to it, in respect of some observations about 
ancient Gothic Architecture, [cannot yet fix upon the exact time 
of putting the sheets to pros® on account of sume alterations I 
am making in my general plan. 

“In the other letter was inclosed your Proposal for publishing. 
a General Repertory of the Endowments of Vicarages ; a work 
that will be highly useful to many, especially the inferior Clergy, 
1 wish you all imaginable success, and shall be glad to have it 
in my power to send what notices are to be met with here in the 
Registry of the Dean and Chapter. At present it happens that 
the Registrar of the Church is at London ; but, I hear, will re- 
turn to Ely in about a fortnight’s time ; when I will not fail to 
get what informations I can, and let youknow, Jamgs Bentuam.” 

* Most of the plates were drawn by J. Heins, and engraved by 
Peter Spendelowe Lamborne, an ingenious engraver and minia-* 
ture painter of Cambridge, where he died, in November 1774, 

t The work was projected and superintended by the Author's 
brother, the Printer; and was the last he concerned himself in, 

Vol, LIL. pp. 37, 138, 301, 375, : 
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upon which he immediately thought it necessary te 
rectify the mistake, and to vindicate his own charac- 
ter dnd reputation as an author from the charge of 
having been obliged to Mr. Gray for that treatise, 
when he had published it as his own; and this 
he was. enabled to do satisfactorily, having fortu- 
nately preserved the only letter which he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Gray on the subject. The truth 
was, that Mr. Bentham had written the treatise long 
before he had the honour of any acquaintance with 
Mr. Gray ; and it was that which first introduced 
him to Mr. Gray, What his obligations were 
will appear by reference to a copy of that letter * 
which he received from Mr. Gray when he re- 
turned the six sheets which Mr. Bentham had sub- 
mitted to him at his own request. It happened that 
the two last sheets, though composed, were not 
worked off, which gave Mr. hentia ano portunity 
of inserting some additions alluded to in Mr. Gray’s 
letter.. In‘ the Magazine-- for July 1784, may be 
-seen the full and handsome apology which the ex- 
planation produced from a correspondent, who, un- 
der the signature of. S, E. had inadvertently ascribed 
these remarks to Mr. Gray. 

When the Dean and Chapter of Ely had de- 
termined upon the general repair of the fabrick 
of their church, and the judicious removal of the 
~ choir from the dome to the Presbytery at the 
’ East end, Mr. Bentham was requested to super- 

intend that concern as clerk of the works. With 
what indefatigable industry and attention he ac- 
quitted himself in that station, and how much he 
#ontributed to the improvement and success of the 
“public works then carrying on, appears as well by 
the minutes of those transactions, as by the satis- 
faction with which the body recognized his services. 
This employment gave him a thorough insight into 
‘the principles and peculiarities of these antient 


* Inserted in Gent. Mag. for 1784, vol. LIV. p. 243. 
+ Ibid. p. 505. 
buildings, 
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buildings, and suggested to him the idea of a general 


- history of antient architecture in this kingdom,. 


which he justly considered a desideratun of the 
learned and inquisitive Antiquary. He was still in¢ 
tent upon this subject, and during the amusement 
of his leisure hours continued almost to the last to 
make collections with a view to some further illus- 
tration of this curious point, though his avocations 
of one kind or another prevented hiin from reducing 
them to any regular form or series. But he did not 
suffer these pursuits to eall lrim off from the profes- 
sional duties of his station, or from contributing his 
endeavours towards promoting works of general 
utility to the neighbourhood. "Lo a laudable spirit 
of this latter kind, animatedby a zeal for his native 
place, truly patriotic, is to be referred his steady 
perseverance in recommending to his countrymen, 
under all the discouragements of obloquy and pre- 
judice, the plans suggested for the improvement of 
their Fens by draining, and the practicability of in- 
creasing their intercourse with the neighbouring 
counties by means of turnpike roads; a measure till 
then unattempted, and for a long time treated with 
a contempt and ridicule due only to the most wild 
and visionary projects, the merit of which he was 
at last forced to rest upon the result of an experi- 
ment made by himself. With this view, in 1757, 
he published’ his sentiments, under the title of 
* Queries offered to the Consideration of the princi- 
pal Inhabitants of the City of Ely,” &c. (as stated 
in p. 485); and had at length the satisfaction to see 
the attention of the publick directed to the favourite - 
object of those with whom he was associated, Se. 
veral gentlemen of property and consideration in the 
county generously engaged in contributing donations 
towards setting on foot a scheme to establish turn- 
pike roads. By the liberal example of Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke, Lord Royston, and Bishop Maw- 
son, and the seasonable bequest of 200/, by 
George Riste, Esq. . of Cambridge, others were 
incited to additional subscriptions. In a short 
time 
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time these amounted to upwards of 10004 and 
nearly to double that sum on interest. The 
scheme being thus invigorated by these helps, and 
‘by the increasing loans of those whose prejudices 
began now to wear away, an act was obtained in 
1763 for improving the roxd from Cambridge to 
Ely. Similar powers and provisions were in a few 
years obtained by subsequent acts, and the benefit 
extended to other parts of the Isle in all directions, 
the success of which hath answered the niost sanguine 
expectations of its adyocates. With the same bene- 
ficent disposition, Mr. Bentham, in 1778, submitted a 
plan for inclosing anddraininga large tract of common 
in the vicinity of Ely, called Gruntifen, containing 
near 1300 acres, under the title of “ Considerations 
and Reflections upon the present State of the Fens 
near Ely, &e. Camb. 1778, Svo.” The inclosure, 
however, from whatever cause, did not then take 
pies but some of the hints therein suggested have 
‘ormed the groundwork of many of the improve- 

ments which have since obtained in the culture and 
drainage of the fens. Exertions of this kind could 
not fail to procure him the esteem and respect of all 
who knew him, especially as they were wholly unac- 
companied with that parade and ostentation by which 
the best public services are sometimes disgraced. Mr. 
Bentham was naturally of a delicate and tenderconsti- 
tution, to which his sedentary life and habits of 
application were very unfavourable; but this was so 
far corrected by rigid temperance and regularity, that 
he was rarely prevented from giving due attention 
either to the calls of his profession, or the pursuits of 
his leisure hours. He retained his faculties in full 
vigour to the last, though his bodily infirmities 
debarred hin latterly from attendance upon public 
worship, which he always exceedingly lamented, 
having been uniformly exemplary in thatduty. He 
read, with full relish and spirit, most publications 
of note or merit as they appeared; and, till within a 
few days of his death, continued his customary 
intercourse with his friends, Though temperate 
and 
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and abstemions to a great degree in his own person 
and habits, he lived generously and hospitably with 
the society of the place, to which he endeared him- 
self by the most geutle, inoffensive, and benevolent 
demeanour. Of himself he never spoke or thought, 
but with the greatest diflidence and modesty: Of 
others, with equal candour and charity ; always 
ready to credit and diffuse every favourable repre- 
sentation of their conduct, feeling a real uneasiness 
whenever any thing to their disadvantage was men- 
tioned in his presence, and discouraging, by the 
most marked disapprobation, every attempt to dis- 
parage their merits and reputation.” But the rulin 
affections of his soul, and those which shone forth 
most conspicuous in his character, and spread an, 
engaging kind of sanctity over his countenance and 
whole demeanour, were his unfeigned humility and 
piety. These had been his refuge and consolation 
under some severe and trying circumstances: and to 
these he resorted in the same humble confidence at 
the close of life, supporting himself, and strength- 
ening the hopes of others, by sentiments of piety 
and resignation suitable to that supreme respect for 
Religion whiclt he had manifested in every occurrence 
of his life. 

r. Bentham died Nov. 17, 1794, in the 86th 
year of his age. ‘Phere is a very fine Portrait of him 
by Facius after a drawing by Mr. Kerrich. He left 
only one son, the Rev. James Bentham, vicar of 
West Braddenham, in Norfolk; for which prefer- 
ment he was indebted to the kind patronage. of the 
late Bishop of Ely, the Honourable Dr, James Yorke. 

Mr. Joseph Benthain, brother to the Historian, 
an Alderman of Cambridge, and many years Printer 
to the University, died in 1778. 

A younger brother, tie Bey. Jeftery Bentham, 
was of Catherine-hall, Cambridge ; B.A. 7773 
M. A. 1780. He was precentor of the church of 
Ely, minister of Trinity parish in that city, and 
minor canon for near 50 years, having, in 1744, 
exchanged the vicarage of Meldreth, in Cambridge- 

shire, 
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shire, for a minor canonry, with-Mr. Tookié. ° He 


died at the Hill houre in Ely, on the sth of, June, - 
792, aged 72. 


—_ 


X. ANTHONY ASKEW, M.D. 


was born at Kendal, in Westinoreland, in the year 
1722. His father, Dr. Adam Askew, was in- such 
high e&timation at Newcastle, that he was considered 
as another Radcliffe, and consulted by all the fami- 
lies of consequence for Mrany miles round. An- 
thony was educated at Sedurgh scheol, and from 
thence removed to Emanuel college, in Cambridge, 
where he continued till he took his degree of B. A. 
in December, 1745. He then went to Leyden, and 
resided there twelve months, with the view of bein 

initiated into the science of medicine. In the fol. 
lowing year we find him in the suite of his Ma- 
Jesty’s Ambassador at ‘Constantinople. Returning 
from thence through Italy, he came to Paris in the 
year 1749, and was admitted a member of the Aca- 
demy of Belles Lettres, Here he had an opportu- 
nity of purchasing several rare MSS, early edi- 
tions of the Classics, and valuable books in various 
branches of science, and of laying the foundation 
of an elegant and extensive library. Having finished 
his travels, he returned to Cambridge, and in the 
year 1750 commenced M.1). He was soon after 
admitted Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and of the Royal Society, in London; and, on his 
establishment m the Metropolis, was visited by all 
who were distinguished for learning, and curious in 
the fine arts*. What time could be afterwards 


* Mr. Dibdin says, “ Dr. Mead supported him with a sort of pa- 
ternal zeal; nor did he find in his protegé an ungrateful son. 
Few minds were probably more congenial than were those of Mead 
and Askew: the former had, if I May so speak, a magnificence 
of sentiment, which infused into the mind of the latter just 
notions of a character aiming at solid intellectual fame 3 without 

* the petty arts and dirty tricks which we now see too frequently 
pursued to obtain it. “Dr. Askew, with less pecuniary means of 
gratifying it, evinced an equal ardour in the pursuit of — 

Ss. 
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spared from attending his professional engagements 
- was dedicated to the conversation of literary men, 
and toincreasing and arranging his collection of books. 
Amongst the other rich stores of Dr. Askew’s li- 
brary was a complete collection of the editions of 
4Eschylus, some illustrated with MS notes; and 
hikewise one or two, if not more, MSS. of the same 
author; which were collected purposely for the in- 
tention of publishing at some future period an edj- 
tion of Aischylus; and accordingly, in the year 
1746, he printed a specimen of his intended edition 
in a small quarto pamphlet, under the following title: 
* Nove Editionis Tragoediarum /Eschyli Spectinen, 
curante Antonio Askew, M. B. Coll: Emman. apud 
Cantabrigienses haud ita pridem Socio Commen- 
sali. Lugduni Batavorum, 1746.” This pamphlet, 
which is now become very scarce, was dedicated to 
Dr. Mead, and consisted only of 29 lines, namely, 
~ from ver, 563 to ver. 596 of the Eumenides (edit. 
Schultz.) It contained various Teadings from his 
MSS. and printed books, and the Notw Variorum. 
Though we have no other publication of Dr. As. 
kew, yet the benefit the publick received by the 
dissemination of his collection of scarce and valuable 
MSS. and books, give him a just title to be recorded 
among the promoters of literature and science, 
Dr. Askew died at Hampstead, in the neighbour- 
hood of London, Feb. 27, 1774, aged 52; and his 
very valuable Library * was sold early in the follow- 


MSS. and inscriptions. Ihave heard from a very worthy old gen- 
Uleman, who used to revel ’midst the luxury of Askew’s table, 
that few men exhibited their books and pictures, or, as it is 
called, shewed the Lions, better than did the’ Doctor. Of his 
attainments in Greek and Roman literature it becomes not me-to 
speak, when such a scholar as Dr. Parr has been must eloquent 
in their praise,” Biblionania, p. 515. 

* « Weare told by the compiler of the Catalogue, that it was 
thought ‘unnecessary to say much with respect to the library of 
the late Dr. Anthony Askew, as the collector and the collection 
were so well known in almost all parts of Europe.’— Afterwards it 
is observed that ‘The books in general are in very fine condition, 
many of them bound in morocco, and russia leather, with gilt 
leaves... .. To give a particular account,’ continues the compiler, 

’ ‘o 
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‘ ’ 
ing year by Baker and Leigh, on the 13th of Febru- 
ary, and nineteen following days. 

* of the many scarce editions of books in this Catalogue would be 
almost endless ; therefore the first editions of the Classics, and 
some extremely rare books are chiefly noticed. The catalogue, 
without any doubt, contains the best, rarest, and most valuable 
collection of Greek and Latin Books that was ever sold in En- . 
gland, and the great time and trouble of forming it, will, it is 
hoped, be a sufficient excuse for the price put to it’ (1s. 6d. the 
small paper, and 4s. the large.)—This account is not overcharged, 
The cvilection, in regard to Greek and Roman literature, was 
unique in its day riche: with many a tome from the Harleian, 
Dr. Mead’s, Martin Folkes’s. and Dr. Rawlinson’s, library, as 
well as with numerous rare and splendid articles froma foreign col- 
lections (fer few men travelled with greater ardour, or had an 
acuter discrimination than Dr. Askew), the books were sought 
after by almost every one then em ior bibliographical re- 
search, His Majesty was a pur » save Mr. J. Nichols, to. 
the amount of ahout $00l; Dr. Hhinter to the amount of 
5001; and De Bure (who had commissions from the King 
of France and many foreign collectors, to the amount. of 
15061) made purchases to the same amount; Dr, Maty was 
solicited by the Frustees of the British Museum not to be une 
mindful of that repository ; and accordingly he became a pur- 
chaser to a considerable amount. ‘The late worthy and learned* 
Mr. M. Cracherode, whose library now forms one of the most 
splendid acquisitions of the British Musetin, and whose bequest 
of it will immortalize his memory, was also among: the ‘Eimpto- 
tes literarii’ at this renowned sale. He had enriched his collec 
tion with many an‘ Exemplar Askevianum; and, in his latter 
days, used to elevate his hands and cyes, and exclaim against 
the prices ‘now offered for Editiones Principes. — Those 
who recollect the zcal and scholarship of this illustrious bib- 
liomaniac, and the precious volumes with which his library 
was stored, from the choice collections of De Boze, Gaig- 
nat, Mead, and Folkes, cannot but sigh with grief of heart on 
reflecting upon such a victim! How ardently, and how kindly, 
(as {remember to have heard one of his intimate friends say) 
would Askew unlock the stores of his glittering book-treasures ! 
open the magnificent folio, or the shining duodccimo, printed 
upon vellum, and embossed with golden knobs, or held fast with 
silver clasps! How carcfu!ly woukl he unrol the curious manu- 
script, decipher the half effaced characters—and then, casting 
an cye of ecstacy over the shelves upon which similar treasures 
were lodged, exult in the glorious prospect before him! But 
Death—who, as Horace tells us, equally exercises the knocker of 
the palace and cottage-door, made no ‘seruple to rap at that of 
our renowned Doctor—when Askew, with all his skill in medi- 
cine and knowledge of heoks, yielded to the summons of the 
erim ‘Tyrant—and died lamented, as he lived beloved ! —+ 
bs Dr, 
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The MSS. of Dr. Askew were separately sold in 
1781, and produced a very considerable aum. The 
Appendix to Scapula, published in an octavo volume 
in 1789, was compiled from one of these MSS, 

A fine Portrait of Dr, Askew, engraved by Hod- 
getts, from the Original in Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, is given by Mr. Dibdin in the second vo- 
luine of his « ‘Typographical Antiquities.” 





XI. MATTHEW DUANE, ESQ. * 


of Lincoln’s-inn, F. R. S, and F.A.S, anda Trustee 
of the British Museum; a gentleman universally 


Dr. Askew had eminently distinguished himself by a refined 
taste, a sound knowledge, and an indefatigable research, relating 
to every thing connected with Grecian and Roman literature, 
It was to be expected, even during his life, as he was possessed of 
sufficient means to gratify himself with what was rare, curious, 
and beautiful in literature and the fine arts, that the publick 
would, one day, be benefited by such pursuits: especially as he 
had expressed a wish that his treasures might be Mnreservedly 
submitted to sale after his deccase. In this wish the Doctor was 
not singular, Many eminent collectors had indulged it before 
him: and, to tny knowledge, many modern ones still indulge it, 
—Dr. Askew’s sale has been considered a sort of era in Biblio- 
graphy, Since that period, rare and curious books in Greek and 
Latin literature have been greedily sought after, and obtained {as 
a recent sale + abundantly testifies] at most extravagant prices. It 
is very well for a veteran in bibliographical literature, as was 
Mr. Cracherode, oy as are Mr. Wodhull and Dr, Gosset —whose 
collections were, in part, formed in the days of De Bure, 
Gagniat, Askew, Duke de la Valliere, and Lamoignon—it is 
very well for such gentlemen to declaim against modern prices! But 
What is to be done? Classical books srow scarcer every day; and 
the love of literature, and of Possessing rare and interesting 
works, increases in an equal ratio. Hungry Bibliographers mect, 
at sales, with well-furnished Purses, und are resolved upon 
sumptuous fare! Thus the hammer vibrates, after a bidding of 
Jorly pounds, where formerly it used regularly to fall at four !* 
Dibdin's Bibliopania, pp. 515, 516, 517, 
* Mr. Macpherson, when he published the « Original Papers 
concerning the Secret History of Great Britain from the Restora- 
tion to the Accession of the House of Hanover, 1775," was greatly 





t The sale of Dr, Heath's library, 1810. 
Vor. TIL, Kx indclted 
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esteemed for his profound knowledge, great abilities, 
and unsullied reputation in the profession of the 
Law; as well as for his extensive learning, happy 
taste, and critical discernment in polite literature 
and the fine arts; nor less distinguished for his many 
excellent qualities, and the practice of every virtue 
that adorns the character of an honest man and a 
good Christian, Ue died Feb. 7, 1785, aged 82 *. 
His death was occasioned by a paralytic stroke, 
with which he was attacked about six o'clock in the 
evening. Dr. Watson and other medical gentle- 
men attended, and administered their good offices 
towards his relief, immediately after he was taken ill, 
‘but without success. He expired in two hours. 
The principal part of his fortune, which was very 
considerable, he settled on his nephew, Michael 
Bray, Esq. of Lincolu’s-inn, subject to the jomture 
of his widow, who survived till April 14, 1799. 
Mr. Duane had employed Bartolozzi to engrave a 
fine series of Coins on XXIV Plates; which, after 
his death, were purchased by Mr. Gough, who com- 
munieated them to the prblick, in 1805, under 
the title of “ Coins of tlie Seleucid, Kings of Syria; 


indebted to Mr. Duane; who, having discovered and purchased 
ten quarto volumes of the Brunswick Papers, placed them ail in 
the hands of Mr. Macpherson. 

* On a mural monument in St. Nicholas church, Newcastle : 

« In St. George's parish are interved the remains of Matthew 
Duane, of Lincoln's Inn, esq. Fellow of the Royal and Anti- 
quarian Societies, and a Trustee of the British Museurn. 

« He was of great eminence in the knowledge of the Law, 
and of the strictest integrity and liberality in the practice of it; 
at the same time the Friend and Patron of the Polite and Fine 
Arts; and particularly distinguished by his singular skill, judg- 
ment, and taste, in chusing and collecting a most complete se- 
ries of Syrian, Phoenician, Grecian, Roman, and other Coins, 
now deposited in the Museam of the late Wiliam Hunter, M.D. 
for the illustration and confirmation of History. 

« The virtues of his heart were equal to the endowments of 
his mind. Justice, Benevolence, and Charity, dictated his sen 
timents in promoting the happiness of mankind. 

« He died the 6th of February, 1785, aged 73. 

« In testimony of her affection and sincere esteem, his widow 
erected this monument to his memory.” 
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from the Establishment of their Reign under Seleu- 
cus Nicator to the Determination of it under. Antio- 
chus Asiaticus, with Historical Memoirs of each 
Reign.” 





XI. ROBERT ORME, ESQ. 


was a native of Tilly Cherry, in the East Indies, 
of which his father was governor; he was brought 
to England whilst an infant, and at an early age was 
sent to Harrow school, where he received his edu- 
cation, In 1744 or 1745, he went out as a writer 
to Calcutta; in 1755 he was appointed one of the 
members of the council at Madras. In 1757 he 
was appointed commissary-general; which office he 
held till 1759, when he returned to England. In 
1763, he published the first volume of his valuable 
History of the Military Transactions of the British 
Nation in India. In or about 1770, the Court of 
Directors appointed him their historiographer, with 
a salary of 400/. per amum, and gave him free ac- 
cess to the records at the India-house, for the two 
succeeding volumes of his work. His last publica- 
tion, which came out in 1782, was, “ Historical 
Fragments of the Mogul Empire during the reign 
of Aurengzebe.”. Mr. Orme came to reside at 
Ealing in 1792, and died there the 15th of January 
1801. ‘There is a monument to his memory on the 
North wall of the church, thus inscribed : 
* Sacred to the memory of Robert Orme; 
a man endeared to his friends by the gentleness of 
lis manners, and respected by the publick as the 
elegant historian of the Military Transactions of the 
British Nation in India, 
Ob. 15 January 1801, etat. 73.” 

Mr. Orme's valuable collection of printed books 
and MSS. relative to the affairs of India were, 
pursuant to his request, presented after his decease 
to the East India Company. 

A medallion of him is prefixed to his book, 

KK2 XI. 
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XII. THE REV. JOSEPH ROBERTSON # 


was descended from a respectable family, whieh 
from time immemorial possessed a considerable estate 
at Rutter, in the parish of Appleby, in Westmore- 
Jand. His father was an eminent maltster; and his 
mother, the only daughter of Mr. Edward Steven- 
son, of Knipe, in the same county, cousin to Ed- 
mund Gibson, Bishop of London. He was born 
at this latter place, August 28, 1726; but his father 
soon afterwards removing to Rutter, he was sent, at 
a proper age, to the free-school at Appleby, where 
he received the rudiments of classical learning under 
Mr. Richard Yates, aman of eminent abilities, and 
distinguished character in his profession. From 
thence, in 1746, he went to Queen's college, Ox- 
ford, where he took his degree in arts, with consi- 
derable reputation for ingenuity and learning. 

On his receiving orders he was, for some time, cu- 
rate to the celebrated Dr. Sykes, at Rayleigh in Lssex, 
“with whom,” says Archdeacon Blackburie, “ his 
liberal principles, with respect to Religion and ‘Go- 

‘ vernment, would meet with ample encouragement-.” 

In 1758, he was instituted'to the vicarage of Her- 
riard in Hampshire; in 1770, to the rectory of 
Sutton in Essex; and in 1779, to the vicarage of 


* These Memoirs were found among Mr. Robertson’s papers, 
directed “To Mr. John Nichols, Fleet-street ;" and evidently 
intended for the Gentleman's Magazine, to which Mr. Robert- 
son was a frequent and valuable Cuyrespondent, principally under 
the signature of Exsebius. The following prefatory note ac- 
couipanied them: “This biographical sketch was written by Mr. 
Robertson, to ascertain his genuine publications, to prevent 
misrepresentations in some particular circumstances, and such 
false, injurious, and insignificant anecdotes, as are frequently 
introduced into the memoirs of literary men, who perhaps, like 
hiniself. had no ambition to obtait the notice of future Biogra- 
phers, aid, 

«That second lift in others breath, 
Thy estate which Wits inherit after death.” 

} Memoirs of Thomas Uollis, es, vol. 1, p. 450. 
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Tlorneastle in Lincolnshire, to which he was pre- 
sented by his relation, Dr. Edmund Law, bishop 
of Carlisle. : 

Tn 1761, he published a Sermon, intituled, “The 
Subversion of santient Kingdoms considered,” 
preached at St. Jolin’s, Westminster, February 
13, the day appointed for a general Fast. 

In 1772, he revised and corrected for the press Dr. 
Gregory Sharpe’s Posthumous Sermons; and the 
same year completed a new edition of “« Algernoon 
Sidney's Discourses on Government,” with historical 
notes, in one volume quarto. ‘Thomas Hollis, esq. 
by whose persuasion this edition was undertaken, 
says, “ the Editor has distinguished himself emi- 
nently, even beyond my great expectation of him, 
by his ability, learning, and industry *,” 

In 1775, a remarkable incident happened, which 
excited the public attention. A young woman, 
whose naine was Miss Butterfield, was. accused of 
poisoning Mr. Wm. Scawen, of Woodcote lodge in 
Surrey. Mr. Robertson thought her very cruelly 
treated, and took an active part in her defence. " On’ 
this occasion, he pliblihed a letter to Mr. Sanxay, 
a surgeon, on whose testimony Miss Butterfield had 
been committed to prison; in'which he very severe- 
ly animadverts on the conduct and evidence of that 
gentleman, After she had been honourably ac- 
quitted at the assizes at Croydon, he published a se. 
cond painphilet, containing, “Observations on the 
case of Miss Butterfield,” shewing the hardships 
she had sustained, and the necessity of prosecuting 
her right in a court of justice: that is, her claim to 
a considerable legacy, which Mr. Scawen had be- 
queathed her by a will, executed with great formality 
two or three years beiore his death. The cause was 
accordingly tried in Doctors Commons, But 
though it wax universally agreed, that this unfortu- 
nate young wonian had been unjustly accused, and 
that Mr. Scawen had been induced, by false sugpes- 

* Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, esq. vol. I. p. 448, , 
tons, 
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tions, to sign another testamentary paper, in which 
her name was not mentioned, yet no redress could be 
obtained, as the Judge observed, “that it was the 
business of the Court to determine the cause accord- 
ing to what the testator had done, not according to 
what he ought to have done.” 

Mr. Robertson is said to have been the author 
[these are his own words] of a useful tract, pub- 
ished in 1781 *, “ On Calinary Poisons.” 

In 1782, he published an elegant little volume 
for the improvement of young people in reading, 
intituled, “ An Introduction to the Study of Polite 
Literature.” This performance was mentioned as 
the first volume of an inter.ded series on the same 
subject; but the second never appeared, owing, as it 
is supposed, to the plagiarism of one, who reprinted 











* In. 1781, whilst printing the former Edition of these Anecdotes, 
Thad adopted a letter of Mir. Robertson, from the “ Critical Re- 
view.” respecting the edition, then kitely published, of Bentley 
on Phalaris” (sce p 251); which produced the following ac- 
knowledgcment : 

*Deax Str, Dee. 15, 1781. 

“Tam much obliged to you for the polite notice you have 
taken of the passage in the Critical Review, and its author, [ 
think you judge very properly, when you call Dr. Salter’s inno- 
vation a whimsical mode of spelling and pointing, Tam really 
astonished at the industry, ingenuity, and abilities of the Editor 
of the Anecdotes. By scimen Lam convinced, this publi- 
cation will be extreniely curions and interesting.—By the second. 
part of the Reliqaiae Galeane I find that H. Gale, esq. has 
adopted the alteration saggested in the Review. Yours, &e J.R.” 

About the same time IT received the foilowing note from 
another very eminent Reviewer : 

« Dr. Kippis's best respects to Mr. Nichols, and looks forward 
with impatience «o a publication which will contain so much 
useful intelligence, and be so eminently beneficial to himself.” 

+ Mr. Archdeacon Paley.—See in Gent. May. vol LX. pp. 
322. 324. 408, his remonstrance against this Tit ry deprecation. 

I wished Mr. Robertson to have softened his expressions, but 
he was inflexibly indignant. 

“ Dear Six, “« Murltro’ street, Mondau, May 7, 1792. 

No apolegy ever was made, nor indeed can be nade; and the 
Archdeacon’s insinuation is false.- All that ever T heard upon the 
subject was an aceidental and obtique intimation, that he thought 
it was not necessary to 4 “any acknowledgement—that the 
bovk had no xeme—that it was for a chariiabie purpose, and the 
original tou expensive. The very reasons given by J. O, oe 

ag. 
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the greatest part of the volume then published in a 
. mean and vulgar tract, for the use of Sunday-schools. 

In the same year he revised and published a me- 
dical work of his friend Sir Clifton Wintringham, 
“De Morbis quibusdam Commentarii,” in one vo- 
lume Svo; to which a second volume was afterwards 
added in 1791. 

In 1785, he published an “ Essay on Punctuation,” 
in 12mo. In this treatise he has illustrated a dry 
and unpromising subject, with a variety of elegant 
and entertaining examples: a fourth edition of this 
essay was printed in 1796. 

In 1788, Mr. Robertson surprized the learned 
world by a publication, intituled, “The Parian 
Chronicle, or the Chronicle of the Arundelian Mar- 
bles, witha Dis tion concerning its Authenticity.” 
The tendency of this work is to shew, that the au- 
thenticity of this famous inscription is extremely: 
questionable. 

The authors of the « English Review,” in their 
account of this publication, say, “#lowever the 
cominouly received system of antient chronology 
may sutter by this discovery, we cannot help giving 
our tribute of applause to the ingenuity, acuteness, 
aud Jcarning of the author. The reader, who, cn 
opening this volume, expects only to find a discus- 
ston of some dry points of antiquity, will find him 
self agreeably disappointed, when he is introduced in- 
toa tield of general history and enlarged erudition *.” 

The learned Compilers of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica express their opinion of the above-mention- 
ed work m the following terins: “In this disser- 
tation much ingenuity, as well as judgement, anda 





Mag. LXIT. 222,)—Now, to save appearances, he writes a mo- 
derate letter, in his own name; and insults me under the name 
of J.O. (Ibid. 297.)—a mere flam! [see no occasion for the 
least alteration. My name is subjoined, and I will answer all ob- 
jections.  Plagiarisins are now risen to a scandalous excess, and 
ought to be checked. [am extremely obliged to you for your 
note ; and am, dear Sir, your sincere friend, — J, Ropertsoy.” 
* English Review for April 1788, p. 275. 
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great extent of antient learning, are displayed. 
Some answers have appeared; but none of them - 
calculated to remove the objections, or materially to 
affect the arguments, which have been stated with 
so much learning and ingenuity against it *,”, 

In 1795, Mr. Robertson published a translation 
of Telemachus, with notes, and the life of Fenelon, 
in two volumes 12mo; on which the Reviewer in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine observes, that, “this 
work bears the marks of that elegance, taste, and 
learning, for which the translator, or the annotator, 
is eminently distinguished +” 

By a note to the Dissertation on the Parian 
Chronicle it appears, that he was concerned in 
writing the Critical Review “for twenty-one years, 
from August 1764, to September 1785, inclusive.” 
During this period he was the author of above 2620 
articles, on theological, classical, poetical, and mis- 
cellaneous publications §. 

In 1797, Mr. Robertson published “Observations 
on the Act for augmenting the Salaries of Curates, 
in four Letters to a Friend,” 8vol|. “These letters 
contain an animated representation of the hard- 
ships, which may attend the rigorous applica- 
tion of the Curates’ Act, when extended to a living 
of eighty or a bundred pounds a year; with 
some Just and poignant observations on the little at- 
tention and encouragement paid to probity and 
learning in the present age.” These obserya- 
tions were’ written in consequence of what the 
author thought a disproportionate and oppressive in- 
forcement of the Curates’ Act, ‘by which the hu- 
mane aud considerate Bishop ******, when the Vi- 
car was above 70 years of age, and in a precari. 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, articles 4rundel and Chronology. 
+ Gent. Mag. vol. EXVI. p. 47. 
3 Parian Chronicle, p. 203. 
§ I have Mr, Robertson's sett of the Critical Review, in which 
he has particularly marked his own articles, 
iL Gent. Mag. vol. LXVII. p. S14. 
4 Ewoyean Magazine, April 1797, 
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ous state of health, reduced his small living, worth 
about 40/. a year, to less than twenty* ! 

In 1798, he published “An Essay on the Educa- 
tion of Young Ladies, addressed: to a,Person of 
Distinction, 8vo; and the next year, “An Essay on 
the Nature of English Verse, with Directions for 
reading Poetry,” 12mo. ; 

Mr. Roberison, married in the year 1758, Miss 
Raikes, the daughter of Mr. Timothy Raikes, apo- 


* The following character, written by Mr. Robertson, ap- 
peared in the Morning Post : 

“ Kusestus discovered an early avidity for learning. He ac- 
quitted himself at school and ‘the university with singular 
applause; and, so far from requiring the assistance of others, 
very frequently composed a dozen exercises, both in prose and 
verse, for the indolent and ignorant part of his acquaintance, 
While his brother Jerry was upon a scheme of pleasure, or pur~ 
suing the chase, Eusebius was rivetted to a folio, and ranging 
the fields of science in quest of knowledge. He was no sports- 
man, no jolly companion, no man of pleasure, and therefore 
had but few associates. He never saimtcred away his time at a 
coftie-house; he never appeared upon the turf; seldom at a ball, 
& concert, or any other public entertainment, When he entered 
ito holy orders, he had a deep sense of the sanctity and im- 
portance of his office ; and discharged his duty for several years 
with the highest reputation ; but the sudden death of an amiable 
Prelate, and cson afterwards of a wort by Baronet, ta whom hia 
virtues and abilities were well known, frustrated all his hopes of 
Ying én the Church. Some, who pretended to be his friends, 
professed the warmest regard for his learning ahd merit; but 
their endeavours to serve him were feebly exerted, and their re- 
commendations were cold and indifferent. Instead of ins 
troducing him to the Prime Minister, or the Divccsan, they re- 
commended him to Provinence t Eusebius was not calculated. 
to push himself into preferment ; he was, what every Clergyman 
ought to be, contented, modest, diflident and unassuniing, 
His repeater disappointments brought on him a nervous con. 
phiint, which disqualified hin from pursuing a laborious or an 
active life. He had a small estate, of thir ¥ pounds a year, ina 
distant county 5 on this sinall income he lived near fifty years, a 
retired, regular, studious and semplary lite, and died with per- 
fect resignation, and the lacGon of having merited that 
preferment and encourasement in the church which he never 
obtained. Reader, if thou art rich and powerful, remember, 
that in such instances as this, Providence not only proves the 
virtue of the sufferer, but more particularly tries the humanity 
and beneficence of thyself, and of every man who has it jn his 
Fewer to be a friend, a patron, aud protector to merit in distress!"* 


thecary, 
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thecary, in London, by whom he had _severat 
children, who died in their infancy. With this 
lady, who possessed many amiable virtues, tc foun 
his house the constant residence of domestic fclieity. 

[To the foregoing Memoirs, priuted iteraily frei 
Mr. Robertson's baad- writing, I have only to add 
that he died Jan. 1g, 1802, in his 76th year. ] 





XIV. RALPH GRIFFITHS, ESQ. LL.D. 


This gentleman, -who was born in the year 1729, 
was the” original instututor of “ The Monthly F.- 
view * ;” which, with unremitting perseverance, he 
conduc ted 54 years, assisted only by his son in the 
latter period of his lile-++. 


* The First Number of the Review was published in May ?749, 
at The Dunciad in st. Paul's Church-yard, whence in 174 the 
Publisher removed to Paternoster-row, and ju 1756 inta tie 
Strand, Ul retaining the sign of the Dunciad. [In 1784, the 
name of Mr. Becket (the present respectable Publisher) first 
appeared in the Uitle page. 

+ One of his carticst coadjutors was Dr, Rose, who has the ere- 
dit of having written the frst article in that valuable work. He 
has already been mentioned, p. OSG, as the friend and counsellor 
of Andrew Millar ; and is thus noticed by the Rev, Danic! Lysons : 

« Dr. Rose, aman of amiable manners, and much esteemed 
in the literary world, jhad been for about 30 years an iphabitant 
of Chiswick ; where he kept an academy. He was author of a 
well-Known translation oi Salkist, and editor of several useful 
compilations in Latin, French, and English, His able eriticiains 
contebuted Cowaras esiabiishing the credit of the Monthly 
y ia which he was one of the e: st writers. Dr, Rose 
shorn in the county of Aberdeen; he died the 4th of July, 
67. ‘The following fines to his memory, written by 
Arthur Murphy, Esq. are inscribed upon his tomb: 

« Whoe'cr thou art, with silent footsteps tread 
The hajlow'd mould where Rose reclines his head. 
Ah! let not folly one hind tear deny, 

But pensive pause w here truth and honour lie: 
His, the gay wit that fond affection drew; 

Oft heard, and oft admir'd, yet ever new; 

The beart that melted at eno gricf; 

‘The hand in secret that bestow'd relict ; 

Science untinctuy’d with the pride of schools, 
And native goodness free from fornia rules : 
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Dr. Griffiths was steady advocate of literature 3 
a firm friend, a cordial lover of the enjoyments of 
domestic happiness, and a zealous ancl succes ful 
promoter of the charms of social intercourse +5 


With zeal through life he toil'd in Learning's cause, 
But more, fair Virtue to promote thy Iaws : 

His every action sought the noblest end ; 

The tender husband, father, brother, friend, 
Perhaps eer now, from 
‘To his lov'd relatives he 
Pleas’d to behold ailectic 
With filial duty raise this votive stone.” 

* Gent. Mag. vol. UXXTIE, p. S96. 

t A portrait of Dr. Griffiths is given in the European Maga. 
zine for January 1804, with the following biographical notice: . 

“Tn contemplating the Portrait of this Gentleman, in whose 
character industry and inze rnity were in an eminent degree cous- 
bined, there is one question very naturally suggested to every 
Siterary mind; and that is, How long it has known, or remem- 
bers, the or 2 And this leads to the reflection, that his 
name has been before our eyes w back as retrospection can 
Teach, as the Publisher and Proprictor of the Monthly Review, 

“At this juncture there was no regular established Literary 
Review in Great Britain; nor was the Monthly Review very suc- 
cessful on its first publication, Several times it was about to be 
whuidoned, as Dr. Griliiths often told his fidends ; but patience, 
perseverance, and attention, surmounted every obstacle, and 
procured it a firm establishment, 

OF the Literary Journals which preceded it, the following is 
as uccurate a list as we can at present obtain: 1, Memoirs of Li- 
terature, 8 vols, Svo. 1722. 2 New Memoirs of Literature, by 
Michael de la Roche, begun Jamuary 1725, and ended Decom- 
ber 1797, 6 vols. 3. Present State of the Republic of Letters, 
by Andrew Reid, began January 1793, ended 1736, 13 vols. 
4. Historia Literaria, by Archibaid Bower, begun 1730, ended 
1732, 4 vols. 5, History of the Works of the Learned, begun 
January 1737, ended June 1733, 13 vols. 6 Literary Journal, 
printed at Dublin, began Ovtober I744, and ended June 1749, 
5 vols, — The Monthly Review (although it has, perhaps, for what 
might be deemed the mor lity of criticism, taken too much the 
colour, as its authors adopted too much the passions, of the 
times) has been uniformly successful; and it has also this sin- 
gular circumstance attendine: its introduction, that it came into 
the world atmost wnannoun In contradiction to the pro. 
mises, parade, and verbosity, which are generally the precursors 
of periodical works, the two first lines of an advertisement, 
which scarcely contains twenty, mos truly state, that “ Under- 
tahings which, in Uieir execution, carry the designation of their 
use, need very little preface.” —« At this period the Gentleman's 

Magazine 
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Dr. Griffiths died at Turnham Green, in the 83d 
year of his age, Sept. 28, 1803. 


Magazine occasionally noticed works of genius; but much more 
frequently those of a political or party tendency, in which alt 
the world knows that genius is the Inst thing expected, or per- 
haps admired: yet what might be termed a regular Review was 
unknown in this utntry, Tt is true, that carly in the eighteenth 
century a publication of this nature, entitled, « The present State 
of the Republic of Letters,” was attempted; but, probably ow- 
ing to the extensive nature of its plan, which includes abridg- 
ments rather than opinions of works, without much success. 
Copious. pompous, and florid title-pages, though reprobated by 
Swift, ridiculed by Arbuthnot, and cautiously launched by every 
respectable author, had yet, in defiance to common sense, ob- 
tained that kind of general toleration that we often see given to 
things of far greater importance: so that a prudent person would 
have been as diffident of judging of the contents of a book from 
the tide, as he would of taking the character of those exalted 
personages, whore names were generally the precursors to more 
solid matter, from the dedication. 

‘This kind of titulary puting, which, it is said, used to put 
Johnay Barber so much ont of temper, that he was ready to turmt 
an author out of his shop if the frontispicce of his nuuuscript 
exceeded the bounds of moderation, had not passed ‘unobserved 
by My. Gritiths ; and it is very probable, that a desire to repress 
it first gave bun the idea of the Monthly Review; a3 he says, in 
the adverti-cuvent alluded to, “ The abuse of tide-pages is ubvi- 
ously cone to such a pass, that few readers care to take in a 
book, any more than a servant, without a character.” 

« OF either the literary life or domestic habits of Dr. Griffiths, 
little is at present known; which circumstance we should la- 
ment as a misfortune, were we not informed, that it is the inten- 
tion of his son, who at present conducts the Monthly Review, 
to publish his Memoirs. 

“When we observe that, but for this intimation, we should 
Jament our want of materials as a misfortune, it arises from our 
reflection, that in the variety of situations where this venerable 
critic und valuable member of society has resided, from the 
Dunciad in St. Paul's Chureh-yard, 1747, to the Dunciad near 
Catherine-street, 1772, where we perfectly remember his shop ta 
be a favourite lounge’ of the late Dr. Goldsmith, he must have 
become acquainted with more characters, aneedetes, and cir- 
cumstances, many of which we hope he has preserved, than 
perhaps any other Critic from Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who, 
we gather from Polybius and others, was the first Reviewer, down- 
ward, or indeed any other person of the bibliopolical or literary 
professions. 

“ Dr, Griffiths retired from his public situation as a hookseller 
to studies more congenial to his disposition about 30 years since.” 
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derived his descent from an antient family seated 
in the county of Kent for several generations*, 

Edward Thorpe was of Rolvynden, otherwise 
Rownden, in the reign of Henry VII; whose de- 
scendants were afterwards of Westerham. 


Dr. Joun Tuorpre, eldest son of John Thorpe, 
esq. (fifth in descent from the above-named Ed- 
ward) by Anne-+ bis wife, was born at Newhouse, 
in the parish of Penshurst, March 12, 1681-2; and 
was edneated at the grammar-school of Westerham 
in Kent $, under the care of the then master, the 
Jearned and pious Thomas Maningham, afterwards 
Bishop of Chichester, who married one of the daugh- 
ters of Mr. Ireland, who had succeeded, as master 
of that school, Mr. Hoadly, father of the celebrated 
Bishop of Winthester. 

On the 14th of April 1698, he was matriculated 
as a Commoner of University College in Oxford, 


_*-OF this let an epitaph in Westerham Chureh bear testimony: 
“ Hie intra situm-est corpus s 


Jvhannis Thorpe, ‘i 


Thome 1654. 
Willichni Westerham qui 1615, 
Filij | ic Thorpe { Labora obijt < 1588, 
Bartholomai de Rolvinden A.D. | 1545. 
Edwardi 1494, 


Ex antiqua & honest’ olim gente in agris Cantiano et Sussexiensi . 
oriundorum, Uxorem duxit Annam, Johannis Luck, $, T. B. 
de Mayfield in diocesi Cieestrensi, filiam posthumun, et fratrum, 
prole tandem deficiente, cohavedem ;_ ex qua septem suscepit — 
liberos, filios quatuor, filias tres. 

«=. £ Iie 30 Junij, 2 , 1703.) _ 84, 

Obit {Tinas Martij, pan. tides } tat. } 70. 
Posuerunt Johannes et Oliverus, ex Johanne Thorpe de Penshurst, 
filio ejus unico, qui connubium inivit nepotes et hreces.” 

t Sister and colicir of Oliver Combridge of Newhouse, other- 
wise Harts, in the parish of Penshurst. She brought with her 
in marriage a very considerable landed estate in Penshurst, 
Speldburst, Tunbridge, Chiddingstone, &c. 

t This school was at that time in great reputation ; it was 
ental bik oc uest. Se cone a Ll Aenea ae oa my 
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under the tuition of Mr. John Boraston, Fellow of 
that College; who bemg soon after obliged to resi-- 
dence, either at his curacy of Penshurst, or on his 
rectory of Addingion, he was committed to the care 
and instruction of Mr. (afterwards Doctor) Thomas 
Cockman, then one of the Fellows, and afterwards 
Master of the said College. In Michaelmas term 
1701, he took the degree of B.A. and that of 
Master on the 27th of June, 1704. On the 16th 
of May 1707, he was admitted Bachelor of Physick, 
and in July 1710 took the degree of Doctor. 

On Saint Andrew's day 1705, he was elected 
F.R.S. which at that time consisted of but few 
members in conyparison with the present number. 

Soon after this he fixed his residence in Ormond 
street, London, near his friend Dr. Mead ; and for 
several years assisted Dr. Sloane, then Secretary of 
the Royal Society, afterwards Sir Hans Sloane, 
President of the same Society, in publishing the 
Philosophical Transactions. 

During his continuance in London he contracted 
an intimate acquaintance with the most eminent 
Physicians, Naturalists, and Antiquaries of that time, 

At the pressing aud repeated solicitations of many 
of his relations and friends, he, in the year 1715, 
quitted London, and settled at Rochester for the 
practice of his profession; where, at his leisure 
hours, he applicd himself to his favourite study, 
the History and Antiquities of his native County, 
and more particularly those relating to the Eccle- 
stastical Afkuirs of the Diocese of Rochester. In this 
pursuit he employed several amanuenses, to copy 
and transcribe from the Registers and antient deeds 
and muniments of that See and Church, and from 
other public and_ private repositories of antient 
learning, whatever appeared pertinent to his pur- 
pose. His labour was also indefatigable in taking 

‘ the sepulchral inscriptions and coat armour on mo- 
numents and painted glass within several miles of 
Rochester (with a copy of which he obliged that 
: great 
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great collector of antiquities his friend Edward Earl 
of Oxford) ; in searching and tracing out the site and 
ruins or remains of churches, chapels, chantries, cells, 
: heritages, hospitals, &e. many of which now lie 
hid in the midst of woods, over-run. with bushes and 
brambles, and known to very few persons.—Having 
been chosen into several places of trust, and parti- 
cularly into that of one of the Assistants of Roches- 
ter-bridge, of which he was elected one of the War- 
dens for the year 1733, he set himself to search out 
and make as complete a collection of materials as he 
possibly could, not only from antient Historians, 
but from patents, statutes, grants, inquisitions, 
commissions, and other authentic evidences, for il- 
justrating and ascertaining the history and antiquities 
of thatantientand welk-constituted incorporated body, 
He endeavoured to shew that ‘Rochester was the 
Durobrovis of the Romans; that Durolenum was 
most probably ator near Newenton; the Fagniace: 
at Swanscampe, near the head of the Meet, which 
divides that parish from Northilect ; Noviomagum 
at Crayferd; and that the emperor Claudins passed 
the Thames out of Kent iuto Essex from Higham to 
East Tilbury, the same continuing the most fre- 
quented place of passage between those two counties 
till after the dissolution of Higham-abbey ; that there 
was a passage over the river Medway at Rochester, 
in the time of the Romans 3 that the first bridge was 
there built about an hundred years before the Nor- 
man Conquest, by king Edgar, Dunstan Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of Rochester, and other 
considerable owners of lands in that part of the 
county, who settled large estates (commonly called 
the Contributory Lands) for the perpetual mainte- 
nance of the several parts or portions that they bad 
built, which were constantly assexsed to the support 
of those parts as long as that bridge continued, and 
which are now by Parliament made subject to tax- 
ations, applicable to the repairs of the present bridge, 
leat Faia are, BE a eo Ps — 
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it (commonly called the Lands Proper) shall prove 
insufficient for such purpose. He likewise drew 
up an account of the ‘building the present bridge by 
Sir Robert Knolls and Jolin Lord Cobham, in the 
reign of King Richard II. and of the benefactions 
given to it, adding thereunto a great number of ori+ 
ginal grants, confirmations, licences of moftigain, 
inquisitions, surveys, decrees, orders, and other 
authentic instruments and evidences relating to it, 
and to the chantry there founded by the said Lord 
Cobham ; together with a series of the wardens to 
the year 1575, and of the wardens and assistants 
from that to the present time, most of whom were 
the principal noblemen and gentlemen, owners of 
contributory lands in that part of the county. By 
his enquiries, industry, and labour, that Corporation 
hath, been brought into a much more regular and 
laudable way of acting than fermerly; and as he 
was very instrumental in redressing the many abuses 
and irregularities that had inadvertently and_insen- 
sibly crept into the management of the affairs of 
that Corporation, so he strenuously opposed the 
corrupt pane of making a private advantage of a 
public charity: it haviag been his chief design, in 
whatever he was concerned, to make himself-mas- 
ter as well of the antient as present state of the bu- 
siness, well knowing that the surest way of attaining 
a true knowledge of any thing is by tracing it up to 
and seeing its original institution, and to execute 
the trust reposed in him with justice equal to his 
judgment. Wfe was very communicative, and al- 
ways ready to assist and contribute any thing in his 
power toward the studies and labours of others; as. 
hath been acknowledged by many of the most 
Jearned Antiquaries who were his contemporaries, 
particularly by Mr. Thomas Hearne the Oxford An- 
tiqnary, Browne Willis, esq. and the reverend Mr, 
Johnson, Editor of the Ecelcstastical Canons. 

He practised his profession in the city of Rochester 
and county of Kent thirty-five years, thinking it as 
much 
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much his duty to relieve out of charity the poor and 
necessitons in their afflictions, as those of affluent cir- 
cumstances for a reward. He wasvoid of pride, vanity, 
luxury, and ambition; having a desize of being a 
good man rather than to be thought a great one: 
in a word, be was remarked as a man free from all 
vices of self-interest, an enemy to fraud and deceit, 
and for having the strictest regard to truth, justice, 
and the public good, in alll his actions. 

He married Elizabeth, daugi..er of John Wood- 
house, of Shobdon, in the county of Hereford, second 
son of Francis Woodhouse, of Ledicot, in that 
parish, who was second son of John Woodhouse of 
the Woodhouse, esq. in the parish of Byton, in that 
county, the antient seat of the family, where they had 
lived time out of mjnd, as appears by very antient 
deeds and writings, some of which are without 
date, and are supposed to be older than the reign 
of King Edward the First. 

‘The works which Dr. Thorpe published are: 

‘1. _A letter in the Philosophical ‘Transactions to 
Sir Hans Sicane, concerning worms in the heads of 
sheep, &c. dated July 24, 1704; vol. XXIV. p. 1800. 

2. An account of a great quantity of Hydatides 
found in the abdomen, vol. XXXII p.17. | 

3. OTPEXIPOITILS Helviticus, sive Itinera 
Aipina tria; from the MS. of Scheuchzer, a cele- 
brated German Naturalist, with whom he; corre- 
sponded. } 

4. A List of Lands contributory to Rochester 
bridge ; one sheet folio. 

5. A Collection of Statutes concerning Rochester 
bride. 

6. Articles of the High Court of Chancery for 
settling and governing Sir Joseph Williainson’s ma- 
thematical school at Rochester. 

At length, being worn out with the faticues of 
his profession, and having contracted a cold in one 
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he bore with admirable patience and resignation to 
the divine will. He departed this life on St. An- 
drew's day, 1750, within the precincts of the cathe- 
dral church at Rochester; and lies interred in a 
chapel on the North side of the church of Stockbury 
in Kent *, which belonged to an house and lands in 
that parish, called Nettlested, which he some years 
before had purchased; and was for several gene- 
rations the mansion of the family of Plott, ancestors 
of that eminent Naturalist Dr. Robert Plott. 

A good portrait of Dr. Thorpe, engraved by Bay- 
ley, from a painting by Wollaston, is prefixed to 
the “ Registrum Roffense.” 


* On adjoining grave-stones in the chancel of that church 
are the following inscriptions: 
“HSE. 
Johannes Thorpe, 
Med. Doct. Oxon. et Reg. Soc, Lond. Sod. 
Johannis Thorpe de Penshurst Filius, 
Johannis Thorpe de Westerham nepos, 
Natus x1. Mart. mpcuxxx. 
Obijt xxx Nov. mpcc1, 
Parenti indulgentissimo 
posuit 
Johannes Thorpe, A. M. Oxon. 
Filius unicus et Heres.” 


“ Here lieth intombed 
the body of 
Mrs, Elizabeth Thorpe, 
Wife of John Thorpe, of 
F the City of Rochester, 
Med. Doct. Oxon. & Reg. Soc. Lond. Sod. 
Daughter of John Woodhouse of 
Shobdon, second son of Francis 
Woodhouse of the same place, 
Second son of John Woodhouse of 
The Woodhouse (their ancient seat 
that gave name to the family) in 
the parish of Byton, in the 
Couniy of Hereford. 
Bhe died Oct. 26, 1745 ; leaving issue 
Jehn Thorpe, A.M. 
her only son. 
Blessed are the dead who dic in the Lord.” 
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Joun Tuorpe; Esq. was brought up at Luds- 
_ down in Kent, under the tuition of the Rev. Samuél 
Thornton, M. A. a person of great knowledge in all 
branches of philosophy, as well as in classical learning; 
indeed, so much excellence was seldom known to be 
buried in a situation of such obscurity. Under the, 
same master was then educated many of the sons of 
the first families in that county, who have risen to 
celebrity ; particularly Mr. Bryant, whose reputation 
as an author is fixed on the firmest basis. Mr. Thorpe, 
with a view to the profession of physick, completed 
his education by studying several years at University- 
college, Oxford, where he took the degrees of M. A. 
July 7, 1738: soon after which period an event took 
place that threw a damp upon his pursuits in life. 
Abraham Spencer, of Red-leafe in Penshurst, esq. 
the surviving son of Gilbert Spencer, esq. (who was 
master of the robes to Charles II. and King William, 
and several years receiver-general of the land-tax of 
this county, and whose ancestors were of St Alban’s, 
Herts) was cousin-german to Mr. Thorpe. He had 
been lately high-sheriff for the county; and in him 
vested a landed estate of near 1000 a-year. Many 
and frequent were the assurances that all Mr. Spen- 
cer’s fortune would be Mr. Thorpe's; and he even 
knew himself entitled to it, should Mr. Spencer die 
intestate, his possessions being principally a portion 
of the lands of his maternal uncle, Oliver Combrige, 
who held the same affinity to both. But such is the 
mutability of human affairs, that, aided by a village 
lawyer, Mr. Spenceris said to haveexecuteda will near 
his death, not in favour of Mr. Thorpe, but of a person 
who had some tite before been a very humble de- 
pendent on his bounty, his mother and three aunts 
being the servants who had ruled Mr, Spencer's house, 
and held his purse. That Mr. Thorpe should not ques- 
tion the legality of this will, was, at the time, a matter 
of much surprize. It had even the marked indignation 
of the populace, who had nearly sunk the earmcea 
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the chancel of the church. But in the character of 
Mr. Thorpe, modcration and content were the pre- 
dominant features. Nursed on the couch of easeand 
quiet, his unambitious mind would not be ruffled 
with contention; he therefore let the questionable 
deed pass by unnoticed, and resolved to pursue his 
favourite studies in his own way. Inheritmg his fa- 
ther’s turn for antiquarian research, he was elected 
F.A.S. 1755; and published, in 1769, the “ Regis- 
trum Roffense,” with the addition of ‘ the Monu- 
mental Inscriptions in theseveral Churches and Cha- 
pels within the Diocese.” Pursuing the plan, be gave 
the world, in 1788, the “ Custumale Roffense, from 
the original Manuscripts in the Archives of the Dean 
and Chapter of Rochester; to which are added, Me- 
morials of that Cathedral Church, and some Account 
of the Remains of Churches, Chapels, Chantries, 
&c. whose instruments of Foundation and Endow- 
ment are for the most part contained in the Regis- 
trum Roffense ; with divers curious Pieces of Eccle- 
siastical Antiquity, hitherto unnoticed, in the said 
Diocese. The whole intended as a Supplement to 
that Work. Illustrated with Copper Plates, from 
accurate Drawings, taken principally under the Edi- 
tor's Inspection.” His own portrait, an excellent 
likeness, engraved by Cook from a painting by Har- 
dy in the possession of his son-in-law Mr. Potts, 
accompanies the work. He intended, had he 
been younger, to have gone through the churches in 
the diocese of Canterbury, in the same manner as 
those of Rochester; a plan which has been too much 
neglected by the Kentish Antiquary. 

Ir, Thorpe’s letter to Dr. Ducarel on chesnut- 
trees, Nov. 26, 1770, is printed iu the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions vol. LXJ. p. 152.—He com- 
municated to the Editor of the “ Bibliotheca Topo-~ 
graphica Britannica” “ Illustrations of several Anti- 
quities in Kent, which have hitherto remained un- 
described,” making No. VI. of that useful collection ; 


‘and several smaller articles. And to the Gentleman’s 
AS i ete”: 
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Magazine he was an old and a valuable contributor ; 
even the month in which his death -is recorded *, 
bearing testimony of his inclination to be useful-}. 


* See Gent. Mag. vol. IV. p. 216. 

t One specimen outef a large number which I possess of this 
worthy and benevolent Antiquary’s Letters shall here be given, 
It is addressed to Dr. Ducarel. : 

“ Dean Doctor, Bevley, Aug. 31, 1776. 

Agreeable to your request, I here send the following account 
of the New Testament in muy possession, — The title-nage is or- 
namented with a wooden cut, at the top of which is the figure 
of an antient man, with a long-forked beard, and crown on his 
head ; and habited in a gown or mantle with long sleeves. He 
is drawn as far as the breast, ind leaning over the top of the 
compartment which contains the tide, with his hands and arms 
extended as giving his benediction to it. The ‘Title is as follows : 
“ The Newe Testament, diligently translated by Myles Couerdale, 
and conferred with the translation of i’ iliyam Tyndale, with the 
necessary concordances truly alleged. An, M.D. 1.” 3 

Where I have drawn a stroke under, the words are in rubricle 
letters [here printed in Italick}. 

At the bottom of the Title, ina shield, isa Serpent wreathing 
round a pole standing on a globe, the shield supported by a Fox 
and Wolf. Over the Fox's back, in capitals, is the word REIN: 
and over the back of the wolf, the word WOLF ; being the 
printer's sign and name, 

= Inthe next page follows an almanake for nine years, in red 
and black text letters, with its explanation. After that, in the 
same letters, is a curious calendar, and over each month is a 
neat small wooden cut expressing the sign of the Zodiack the 
month is in, and the different kinds of husbandry, &c. peculiar ta 
each. The cuts, notwithstanding their s:nalIness, are very ex- 
pressive. Then follows— For to knowe what signe the sonne is— 
to find the newe moone-—~notes,” &e. 

Then follow the Gospels, beginning with ‘the fyrste chapiter of 
Saynct Mathewe ;’ and at the beginning of the first chapters, are 
the figures of the respective Evangelists with books in their hands; 
and beside them, are their proper symbols. At the 27th chapter 
of St. Matthew, isa small print of the Crucifixion. In the first 
chapter of Luke, is another of the Anpunciation ; and in the 
23d, another of taking our Saviour down from the Cross, put- 
Ung hin into the Sepulehre. In the 26th chapter of St. John, is 
another of the Resurrection of our Saviour from the Sepulchre, 
and the guards, or soldiers, asleep. At the end of St, John's 
Gospel, is the following :——‘ Here foloweth a: Tiption or table of 
the journeye or peregrination of the mosie crisien and dil ent 
preacher St. Paul, of the whiche he hym selfe in his Epis nd 
also Saynt Luke in the Actes of the Apostles, maketh mencion.’ 
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Mr. Thorpe married the only daughter of Lau- 
rence Holker, M.D. Cantab. a physician of exten- 


Then follows a curious map, with the scale and compass ; and 
at the bottom, is the following : 

‘In this table, by the distance of the myles, thou maiest easyly 
perceue whate paynfull twanzyle Saynt Paule toke in preachynge 
the word of God through the regions of Asia, Affrica, and’ Eu- 
ropa, and the names also of the citees, wherin and unto the 
whiche he wrote his Epistles, &c.’ 

Then begins the seconde boke of Saynt Luke, called the Actes 
of the Apostles; and at the head of the first chapter, is a print 
of the Holy Ghost in the similitude of a Dove descending on the 
Apostles, with cloven tongues. 

At the end of the last chapter is the following : 

* The ende of the Actes of the Apostles, written by S. Luke, 
which was present at the doyinges of them.’ 

Beneath the above paragraph, follows :—n as muche ascertayn 
Jeautes bein here vacant, and in fillinge the same wolde with some 
convenient thinge profite the reader, 1 have therfore thought 
good to edde hereunto a table describing thorder and tymes of 
things touched by Sainct Luke in thacts of the Apostles, as 
ensueth.’ ‘Then comes ‘ The Order of Tymes ;* which is a short 
kind of Chronological Table, containing some of the principal 
mutters treated of in the Acts. 

After which follow the Epistles ; and at the beginning of each, 
is a small cut with the initial letter, Tepresenting St, Paul either 
in the stocks, prison, &e. ; and delivering his Epistles to the 
Messeryers. Likewise, at the beginning of the Epistles of St, 
James, Peter, Jolin, and Jude, are their respective figures, 

Then follows the Apocalypse, or Revelation of St, John, with 
several curious cuts representing the different visions, &c. 

After the Apocaiypse, follows a Table of nine pages, with the 
following preamble: «By this table, shall ye fynde the Epistles and 
Gospels, for the sondaies, and other feastivall dayes. For to 
fynde them tie svoncr, shall ye eeke for these capital letters, A. 
B.U. D. whiche sta'de by the syde of this boke alwaies. On or un- 
der the letter shall you Ende @ crosse 4, where the Epistle or 




























the Gespell begvancth ; and where the end is, there shal ye find 
and baife cross $. And the fyrst lyne in this table is alway the 


Epistle, and the seconde Iyne is alway the Gospell.” 

In the last pve of the baok, is the serpent twining round the 
pole held by two hands issuing from clouds ; and on the side of 
the pole is NVM. XXL. and beneath, isthe following :—* Imprinted 
in London, at the signe of the Brasen Serpent, in Paules churche- 
yarde, by Reynolde Wolfe; Anno. 1550. in June. 

In Lewis's edition of Wiclif, p. 46, is the following :—“ The 
same year was printed in Svo, a book, of which Maunsell, in his 


catalogue, p. 113, gives the following account: “ Mvles Cover- 
Spee tae ee ee fae eer ae 
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sive practice at Milton, near Gravesend, by Katha- 
rine, datighter of Stephen Allen, esq.* Having 


Mr. Ames once told me, this edition was so scarce, that he could 
never get sight of it. It is in the black-letter, and was presented 
to my father by Mrs. Lawrence, a widow lady ; and in the margin 
of‘one of the leaves, she has wrote as follows :——‘ Jane Lawrence, 
her book, found in the hay-Joft when she lived in St. Margaret's, 
in Canterbury, October ye 10, 1713. Jane Lawrence.” 

It is evident this book was concealed in the time of Queen 
Mary, to escape the rigid articles of enquiry, exhibited to the 
church-wardens, by Cardinal Pole, who began his visitation at 
Canterbury in May 1556; when probably this new edition was, 
for the most part, lost and destroyed. 

Ina blank page befure the 1st chapter of St. Matthew, is wrote 
with a pen, in an old character as usual to that age, the following : 
‘ This is good Mysters Hester's boke ; and if any good body fyind it, 
bring it howe a gaine to good Mysters Hester dweling at Saint 
Mary-axe.’ — I think Ihave now given you a full account of this 
edition; and am, dear Doctor, 

Your faithful humble servant, J. Tuorre.” 

* A mural monument in Bexley church is thus inscribed : 

« Near this place 
are deposited the remains 
of 
Katharine Harris, widow, who departed 
this life, 
18th Nov. 1787, aged 87 years : 
By her first husband, Laurence Holker, 
of Gravesend, M. D. 
(deceased 21st June, 1738, aged 46,) 
she has left issue, one son, Laurentce, 
and a daughter, Catharina, wife of John Thorpe, Esq. F.S.A. 
She was afterwards married to Thomas Harris, A.M. 
Rector of Gravesend, and Vicar of Northfleet; 
who died 27th Dec. 1762, aged 67. 
By her good sense, right principles, 
kind disposition, and discreet conduct, 
in every relation of her long extended life, 
she deserved and acquired constant regard; 

and to the last hour was loved and honoured by her family 

with unabated attection and reverence.” 

In the above monumental character no notice is taken of the fa- 
mily of this truly good old lady. Katharine Allen was the grand- 
daughter of Thomas Penyston, esq. of Rochester, lineally descended 
from Sir Thomas Penyston, bart. 1611, seated at Halsted-place, 
Kent ; mentioned in Guillim’s Ileraldry, p.427. Camden also, 
in his “ Remains,” p. 403, goes further back with his family, 


where he gives an Epitaph, in Rochester cathedral, “ upon 
ae 7 ae a een 
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made the tour of Europe, it was this polite and fi- 
nished gentleman who had the honour to entertain 
the Prince and Princess of Orange, and their suite, 
for three days, in April 1734, after their nuptials, 
when they were detained by contrary winds at Grave- 
send, in their way to Holland. . 
Soon after, Mr. Thorpe purchased High-street- 
house in Bexley, a seut formerly of the family 
of Goldwell, latterly of the beirs of Edward Aus- 
tin, fourth son of Sir Edward Austin, of Hall- 
place, burt. This house and grounds are highly 
enriched by the lively Cray passmg through them, 
and, at the extremity of the garden, forming, with 
an elegsnt simplicity, a natural island. On the 
death of Mrs, Thorpe, Jan. 10, 1789, to whom 
he had been married 42 years*, he let H igh-street- 
house, and retived to Richmond-green, Surrey, 
that he might dissipate the gloom of his mind by 
a new scene. On the 6th of July, 1790, he mar- 
tied to his second wife Mrs. Holland, a lady who 
lived with him as housekeeper, and the widow of an 
old collegiate acquaintance. Removing afterwards 
to Chippenham, Wilts, he there died Aug. 2, 1792, 
in his 78th year, and, by his will, desired to be bu- 
ried in the church-yard of Harden Huish, Wilts. 
Two daughters, Catharine and Ethelinda, survive 
him ; and are both married ; the former to Thomas 
Meggison, esq. a very eminent solicitor in Hatton 
Garden ; the latter to Cuthbert Potts, esq. sometime 
a surgeon in Pall-mall, now of Sittingbourne, Kent. 
Mr. Thorpe had the honour to be appointed one of 
the trustees under the charity of John Styleman, esq. 


* See Gent, Mag. vol. LIX. p.89.— There was an humble 
tribute to the memory of Mis. Thoxjs intended for the Gentle. 
mau's Magizine, her fivourite iiscell: ny; but, from same lite 
tlhe, ushnown, or private reasons, was then pievented. To 
those who were happy enough to snow her, suffice it to say, that 
there was a degice of t ude ia her mind, of solidity in her 
Judgment, and of beneticence in her heart, which were very far 
above praisc, In her Ingering death, occasioned by a painful 
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See “ Registrum Roffense,” p. 923; and also the 
Custumale.” He was happy in a retentive me: 
mory, and could quote whole pages of his favourite 
Pope wich the utmost facility. “He was courteous, 
but not courtly, in his manners + hospitable, but not 
extravagant, at his table; skilful and curious in his 
garden; intelligent and communicative in his library; 
social, elegant, and informing in his general conver- 
sation, and on antiquarian topics almost an enthu- 
siast. These facts are stated from an intimate ac- 
quaintance and attentive observation of many years; 
and the writer of this article is well warranted in as- 
serting that Mr. ‘Thorpe, who lived in the genuine 
style of our ol English gentry, was truly venerated 
by his family, and respected by a numerous circle 
of friends, beyond the common rank, 

The preceding account of Mr. Thorpe and his fa- 
mily produced the following letter:—« ‘The late Mrs, 
Thorpe, whose death you have mentioned with a me- 
rited eulogy on the deceased, was buried in a vault in 
Bexley churchyard, contiguous to a wall, which is a 
boundary of ‘the premises of H ighstreet-house, 
built by Mr. Thorpe; and ona tablet of black mar- 
ble, fixed to the wall, is the following inscription : 

“D.O.M. 

The Fossil-stone beneath 
covers the remains of Catarina, 
wife of Joun Tuorrr, M.A. F.S.A, 
Pray disturb not her ashes,” 

This fossil-stone was brought from Cockleshell 
bank, near Green-street Green, or from some bank 
ofa similar kind in Bexlev parish, whose Strata are 
minutely described in “Antiquities within the Diocese 
of Rochester,” subjoined to Custumale Rogfense, pp. 
254, 5. As Mr. Thorpe died at Chippenham, it 
cannot be matter of su rprize that he should be averse 
to giving his friends the troubie of conveying his re- 
mains more than an hundred miles. But why did 


not the tree lie where it fell, instead of beine drawn 
te Rete: OB we ae eek oe lee 
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residence of my worthy friend in Wits, Harden 
Huish must have been to him a novel parish. But, 
perhaps, some information he had acquired respecting 
its antient history, or some vestiges he had traced of 
a testaceous soil, might occasion his chusing this spot 
for a place of interment. He was, as you have truly 
observed, on Antiquarian topicks, almost an enthu- 
siast ; and, in this instance, he might be willing to 
shew 
“He felt his ruling passion strong in death.” 


When, by his direction, a fossil of marine exuvice 
was made the key-stone of the sepulchral vault in 
Bexley church-yard, it doubtless was his inteution 
that it should cover, and keep undisturbed, the dust 
of John Thorpe, as well as the ashes of Catharina, 

W.& D.”* 





XVI. EDWARD HASTED, ESQ.}+ 


was the only son of Edward Hasted, of Hawley, 
Kent, esq. barrister at law; descended paternally 
from the noble family of Clifford, as he was mater- 
nally from the antient and knightly family of the 
Dingleys of Woolverton, in the Isle of Wight. 
His laborious History of Kent took him up-more 
than 40 years, during the whole series of which he 
spared neither pains nor expence to bring it to ma- 
turity; and the reputation which it still maintains 
in the judgment of the publick, is the best proof of 
its merits. - Notwithstanding his attention to this 
his favourite object during the whole of the above 
time, he acted as a magistrate and a deputy lieu- 


* The usual signature of his friend Mr. Denne; see p. 581. 

+ “Irequest my Executor to cause the following insertion, 
immediately after my death, to be sent for that purpose to the 
Publisher of the Gentleman’s Magazine, to be inserted in the 
Obituary of the next Magazine after my death; and I am sure 
my much-respected friend Mr. Nichols will have the goodness 
to consent to it. Epwarp Hasrep.” 
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tenant for the county of Kent with uncommon zeal 
and activity. He was F.R.S. and S.A. In the 
latter part of his life he felt the pressure of adverse 
fortune, which obliged him to quit his residence in 
Kent, after which he lived in obscure retirement, 
and for some time in the environs of London, no- 
ticed by a few valuable friends, from whom he 
received constant tokens of benevoleut friendship, 
as having kuown him in more fortunate circum- 
stances, several of whom are of the rank of Nobility, 
and of high estimation in life. A few years ago, 
his honourable and highly respected patron and 
friend, the Earl of Radnor, presented him to the 
Mastership of the Hospital at Corsham in Wiltshire 
{a most desirable asylum), to which he then re- 
moved; and, having obtained, a few years ago, 
the Chancellor's decree for the recovery of his es- 
tates in Kent, of which he had been defrauded, it 
enabled him again to enjoy the sweets of an inde- 
pendent competence daring the remainder of his 
life. He died at the Master's Lodge of the Lady 
Hungerford’s Hospital, in Corsham, Wilts, at the 
advanced age of 80, Jan. 14, 1812. By Anne his 
wife, who died in 1803, Mr. Hasted left four sons 
and two daughters, of whom the eldest son is now 
a_respectable clergyman, vicar of - Hollingborne, 
with the chapel of Eucking annexed, near Maid- 


stone, in Kent, and in the Commission of the Peace 
for that County. 





AVI. THE REV. THOMAS RUDD 


was rector of Washington, in the County of Dur- 
ham; and wrote the ingenious disquisition proving 
Symeon, and not Turgot, to be the author of the 
History of the Church of Durham, published by 
Bedford, and which is prefixed to that Edition. [t 
has always been supposed this gentleman left man 

valuable MSS, relating to the County of Durham. 


( 524 ) 
XVIII. The Rev. Archdeacon JOHN DENNE 


descended from a family of good note in the county 
of Kent, which was seated at Denne-hill in the pa- 
Tish of Kingston, in that county, so long ago as the 
reign of Edward the Confessor ; and _ there conti- 
nued in a direct he of male issue till 1656; nay, 
longer in the name, by the marriage of a collateral 
branch (Vincent Denne, Esq. Serjeant at Law) with 
Mary, a coheiress in the direct line, in whose female 
issue it ended in 1693. 

‘«¢ From this antientetem sprung many shoots, that 
were planted at diilerent times and places through 
that county : whereof there was one at Littlebourne, 
in the time of Henry VIL. from which came John 
Denne, Gent. who had the place of Woodreve to 
the See of Canterbury in these parts, by a patent 
from Archbishop Tenison *.” 

Dr. John Deune, his eldest son, was bosn at 
Littlebourne, May 25, 1693; brought up at the 
free school of Sandwich and Canterbury ; admitted 
of Ben’et College, Feb. 25, 1708; and afterwards a 
scholar of that House. He proceeded B. A. 1712, 
M. A. and Fellow 1716, S.T. P. 1728 ; joint Tutor 
of the College with Dr. Thomas [afterwards Archbi- 
shop] Herring ; presented by the College, to the per- 
petual curacy of St. Benedict's church, Cambridge}; 
rector of Norton Davy, ov Green’s Norton, co. North- 
ampton, 1721, which he exehanged for the vicarage of 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 1723; Preacher of Boyle’s 
Lectures 1725—1728; Archdeacon and Prebendary 
of Rochester ¢ 1728, on the presentation of Bishop 

* What concerns the antient and flourishing state of this fa- 
mily is confirmed by some MS Papers belonging to it ; and may 
be seen in Philpott’s “ Villare Cantianum ;” Weever's Funeral 
Monuments; Collins's Peerage; in the Preface to Somner’s An- 
tiquities of Canterbury ; and in a very remarkable inscription on 
the South wall of the Temple Church, on John Denne, a Bar- 
rister, who died Jan, 16, 1648, wt. 32, which is printed in 
Dugdale’s “ Origines Juridiciales,” p. 175. 

+ Masters's History of Bene't College, p. 276. 
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Bradford, to whom he had been many years domesti¢ 
chaplain, and whose daughter, Susannah, he mar- 


and by that means rendered the management of the affairs of the 
Dean and Chapter easv to his contemporarics and their successors. 
He is well known to have been very conversant in our ccclesias- 
tical history ; and this employment afforded him an opportunity 
of increasing his knowledge in it, and of gratifying his inclination 
to other antiqusrian researches, The indefatigable and judicious 
author of Britisa Topography (vol. Hf. p. 373.) acknowledges 
that his passion for the pursuits of antiquity was fostered within 
the walls of Bene’t Coliege, and observes that other Antiquaries 
have obligation to the same seminary. In which number Dr. 
Denne muy be classed : for, whilst u Fellow of that Society he 
transmitted to Mr. lewis, from MSS in the libraries of the Uni+ 
versity of Cambridge, many useful materials for his Life of Wic- 
lif; and when that learned Divine was afterwards engaged in 
drawing up his History of the Isle of Venet, he applied to Mr, 
Denne for all the pertinent information that could be collected 
from the MSS, bequeathed to his college by Archbishop Parker, 
The care and diligence of Dr. Denne in collating the Textus Rof+ 
fensis, and in subjoining to his copy of Hearne’s edition such ade 
tions and remarks as would elucidate it, have been commended 
by Mr. Pegge (Bibl. Top. Brit. No. XV.) : 3 

“In examining the archives of the church, no grant, lease, or 
chartulary, seems to have escaped his notice. Almost all of them 
were endorsed by him, and from a great many of them he made 
extracts. His enquiries were not however confined to the muni- 
ments of the Dean and Chapter. The regisiers in the office of. 
the Bishop of the diocese, their consistorial acts, and the minutes 
of the Archdeacon’s Court, were likewise closely inspected, The 
late Dr. Thorpe saved him the trouble of searching many of the 
wills, by obliging hin with the perusal of the transcripts he had 
from them. The acts of the courts of the Bishops and Arch- 
deacons, which lay loose and dispersed in the office, were ar- 
ranged by him and bound up in volumes. And in the opinion of 
Bishop Gibson, who was apprized of many of the contents, there 
‘are few registries of our Ecclesiastical Courts, that can furnish 
a more satisfactory report of proceedings in them previous to the 
Reformation. . ‘ 

« Dr. Denne, in his enquiries, had doubtless his first view to the 
discovering and ascertaining of the revenues, rights, privileges, 
and usages of the bedy corporate of which he was a member, and 
of the judicial office which he held in this diocese. But it was 
his further intention to make collections for a History uf the 
Church of Rochester, concerning which very little was generally 
known in his me. With the same purpose he noted references 
to whatever printed books he had cf his own in which that church, 


was named, and copied largely from other books and manuscripts 
‘hat. earitiantalic fall tn lkie tence Thot® he aftnn. bead 28 fn Site: 
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ried in 1724; vicar of St. Margaret, Rochester, 
17:29 ; resigned for the rectory of Lambeth, 1731; 
and Prolocutor of the Lower House of Convocaticn. 
“ Whether we consider him,” says the Historian of 


thoughts to write such a history is evident ; but for many years 
the duties of his station, to the discharge of which he always paid 
the niost assiduous regard, and a multiplicity of other affairs of 
importance, prevented his engaging fully in this work. It is 
highly probable he entertaincd a hope that when the busy scene 
of life was past, he might find leisure for such an employment, 
anit a pleasing one it would have been to him. But, long before 
hts decease, he suffered from a want of health; and his quick and 
active mind, owing to an almost unremitting exertion of it, was 
so much impaired, that after Rochester beeame his constant 
place of residence, which was in the summer of 1759, writing 
of every kind was a burden to him. 

“A part of what it is conceived was his design has been pursued 
in the preceding pages. Every hint suggested hy him, it may 
be well supposed, has had its full weight, and not been dissented 
from without assigning a reason. The writer has differed from 
what seems to have been Dr. Denne's opinion respecting the 
choirs being in ruins for near half'a century, in conseyaence of a 
Gre which he also ir ned to have happened not in 1179, but 
two years carlicr; nor have I concurred in his idea of his stalls near 
the communion-table having been used for a confessionary. His 
copious und accurate extracts were, however, of the utmost use ; 
and indeed without them T could not have presumed, in my pre- 
sent situation, attemptiag any thing like a history of the fabric, 

“Itis a fortunate circumstance when collectors have it in their 
pewer to compleat their own plan; and it is in a great measure 
from a want of this ability that so many books upon subjects of 
antiquity are complained of as being erroneous and defective. 
Between Dr. Thorpe and Dr, Denne there was a frequent and un- 
reserved commumication of the: pective enquiries into the His- 
tory and Antiquities of the church and diocese of Rochester ; and 
it is to he regretted that tie and other circumstances would not 
adinit of their uniting ina production of the matured fruits of 
their researches, “Fhe editor of Registrum Roffense, and of the 
supplemental volume, has not withheld cither trouble or expence 
in endeavouring to perpetuate the valuable deposit with which he 
was entrusted, und te have many of the remains of antiquity to 
which the MSS. refer illustrated by suitable engravings. And I 
acknowledge myself (o be greatly obliged to him for accepting me 
as a coadjutor in a branch of his labours. One motive must have 
had an equal influence with us. We would have the work consi- 
dered asa respectful tribute to the memories of the compilers of the 
materials from which it originated. May it, as the object of their 
wishes and intenUions, mect with the more favourable recention 
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his College, p. 278, “as the minister of a parish, or 
as a Governor in the Church, he has never failed, in 
an uncommon degree of application, to acquit him- 
self with credit in each station. His abilities as a 
scholar and divine may be judged of from his printed 
Sermons, amounting to 15; a Concio ad Clerum 
Londinensem, 17453 articles of enquiry for a paro- 
chial_ visitation, 1732; and the state of Bromley 
College, 1735: but, as to his skill in biography and 
the History of the United Kingdoms, particularly 
the ecclesiastical part of it, I dare venture to affirm, 
he has few equals.” 

The Archdeacon died Angust 5, 1767, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, and was buried in the 
South transept of his Cathedral. Mrs. Susanna 
Denne, his widow, survived him upwards of thirteen 
years. She had just completed her seventy-seventh 
year, being born November 27, 1703, and deceas- 
mg December 3, 1780; to whom, but not to her 
family, friends, domestics, and the poor, the day of 
death was better than the day of her birth. By this 
lady the Archdeacon left two sons, John and Sa- 
muel, who were educated, first, at a private school 
at Streatham ; then at the King’s School, Canter- 
bury ; whence they were both admitted at Bene’t 
College ; and one daughter, Susannah, who kept the 
younger brother's house, and was living in 1799. 


Joun Deyne, the eldest son, born at Bromley, 
July 21, 1726, was elected Fellow of Bene't Cok. 
lege March 2, 1749; and proceeded M. A. 1751; 
perpetual curate of Maidstone, by presentation of 
Archbishop Herring, and chaplain to the gaol there, 
Feb. 13, 1752-3; and rector of Copford, Essex, 
1754, in the gift of the Crown. 

He published one Sermon, on the Election of a 
Mayor, 1753, from t Vim. ii. 2, Ato. 

In the desperate riot in Maidstone gaol, Aug. 
7, 1765, when several persons and two pri- 
souers were killed he the fen of eh... 
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their own defence, two desperate Italians, under 
sentence of death, having stabbed the gaoler to the 
heart, seized his arms, and sallied forth, firing on all 
who opposed them, and marched to Sevenoaks, 
where the two ruftians abovementioned, their ring- 
leaders, were shot dead. Mr. Denne, -who was at- 
tending the malefactors oficially previous to their 
execution, had so narrow an escape with his life, 
that the fright brought on what his brother properly 
styled an intermitting fever of the mind, in which 
state he contmued the last 35 years of his life. 

He died, in his 74th year, at the Palace at Maid- 
stone, in March 1800. His wife Mary, second 
daughter of George Lynch, M.D. of Canterbury, 
died before hin, Dec. 5, 1797; and her remains 
were interred, on the 12th, in the family-grave at 
Rochester Cathedral. 


Samver Denne, the Archdeacon’s youngest son, 
was born at the Deanry at Westminster, Jan. 13, 
1730; admitted of Bene’t College, 1748, where 
he proceeded B. A. 1753, M. A. 1756; and was 
elected F. A. S. 1783. He was presented in 1754, 
by the Dean and Chapter of Rochester, to the vi- 
carage of Lanberiiurst, in Kent; and in 1767 to 
that of Wilmington, near Dartford; and, the same 
year, to the vicarage of Darent, having resigned 
Lamberhurst, 

Worn out and nearly exhausted from his disorder, 
a biltous complaint (which at length fixed, after 
having tormented hii forty years), he was for nearly 
the two last months of his life confined to the chair 
in the library; which unassisted he could never quit, 
and in which ke was supported by a pillow, fre- 
quently sinking under an oppressive languor, But 
in this situation his mind was not clouded, nor 
his expression much confused; continuing almost to 
the last to write, and to write connectedly and plea- 
santly to his friends. The very last letter received 





REV. SAMUEL DERNE. §29 
by the late Mr. Gough, from the friendly hand 


which Lad afforded so mueh instruction and plea- 
sure, ends thus: “Perhaps I have scribbled quant, 
suff. ; perhaps nore than sufficient ; for, though I 
am well able to subscribe myself yeur faithful and 
obliged servant, yet in the spirit of weakness ig 
added the signature of $. Dexne.” 

On Saturday Aug. 3, 1799, earlyin tlie-morning, 
seated in his chair, without having kept his bed # 
single day, at the age of 70, he breathed his last; and 
on the next Saturday was deposited, near his father, 
in the South transept of the Cathedral of Rochester, 

An affectionate son he was; and true lover of the 
spot appointed for his resting-place, and has done 
much for its illustration, For his character, the 
poor and needy of his parishes of Wilmington and 
Darent will afford the best testimonial in one re~ 
spect ; the literary world has suificient in another, 

In 1771 he published “A Letter to Sir Ros 
bert Ladbroke, Knt. senior Alderman and one of 
the Representatives of the City of London; with an 
Attempt to shew the good Mflvets which may reas 
sonably be expected from the Confinement of Crimi- 
nals in separate Apartments,” 8vo. 

Of the * History and Antiquities of Rochester,” 
published by T. Fisher in 1772, he was avowedly 
tbe compilet; and was author of an anonymous pam-~ 
phlet, signed Rusricus, relative to the hardships 
experienced by the families of Clergymen who hap- 
pen to die just before the time of harvest ; and, under 
the same naine, wrote a letter on the Curates Act, 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. LXVII. p- 747. 

In 1795 he published « Llistorical Particulars of 
Lambeth Parish and Lambeth Palace, in addition 
to the Histories of Dr. Ducarel, in the Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica.” 

In Mr. Thorpe’s “ Custumale Roffense,” p. 15 
242, are “ Memorials of the Cathedral Church of 
Rochester ; by the Rev. Samuel Denne, M. A. and 
F.S. A. ;” the History of his parish of Darent, ina 
: y OF 
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smaller communications are mentioned in pp. 103, 
104, 252, &e. 

In Mr. Gough’s “ Sepulchral Monuments” he is 
several times noticed as a valuable-correspondent. 

Hecommunicated some articles to Mr. Hasted, par- 
ticularly concerning Wilmington. (Some remarks on 
the church, church-yard, &c. Mr. Hasted rejected.) 

To the “Archzologia” he communicated some 
Observations of Rochester Castle, vol. VI. p. 301; 
on Hokeday, VII. 244; on the words ecclesia 
and presbyter in Domesday Book, VIII. 218; 
on the Waldenses, IX. 292; on the time when 
William of Newburgh wrote, ibid.. 310; on 
Canterbury Cathedral, X. 37; on the painting 
in Brereton church windows, ib. 334; on stone 
stalls at Maidstone and elsewhere, ib. 261, 298; 
on the burning of St. Paul’s church, XI. 72; 
on the lavatory at Canterbury cathedral, ibid. 108 ; 
brief survey of that cathedral, ibid. 375; review of 
Mr. Clark’s opinion on stone seats, ibid. 381; ona 
figure over the porch of Chalk church, Kent, XII. 
10; on Upchurch church, ibid. 101; on paper- 
marks, ibid. 114; memoirs of Phineas Pett, ibid. 
2175; a paper on Arabic numerals XIII. 1797.” 

In the “ Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica” are 
two letters of Mr. Denne’s on the subject of Chry- 
sons, and some Observations by him on the Archi- 
episcopal Palace of Mayfield in Sussex. 

His “ Observations on Parish Registers” are 
printed in the “ Illustrations of the Manners and 
Expences of antient ‘Times in England, 1797.” 

In the last edition of Bp, Atterbury’s Epistolary 
Correspondence, in 1799, vol. V. p. 316, are his 
“ Remarks ona Passage in a Letter from Bp. At- 
terbury to Pope, in which he refers to an Epistle of 
Cicero to Atticus, that mentions his Country Neigh- 
bours, Arrius and Sebosus.” 

In “ The Topographer,” vol. HI. p. 3, is a letter 
from lim on the cypher I, H. S. 

Hfis assistance to the Historian of Shoreditch was 
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His communications to Mr. Urban’s Miscellan 
Were numerous and valuable (the first of them, that 
can be now ascertained, on a Visitatorial Decree con- 
cerning Magdalen College, Oxford, in vol. XLL p.18). 
From that time till his death his communications were 
frequent; and it may be said, with great truth, that 
the mantle of 7. Row fell on HW & D. and was worn 
by. him with advantage, though for a shorter term. 

An interleaved copy of « Letsome’s Preacher's As- 
sistant,” filled with additions by Mr. Archdeacon 
Denne and his son Samuel, is in the possession of 
the Rev. Robert Watts, the excellent Librarian of 
Sion College; whi is preparing a new edition of that 
very useful work, 


a 


XIX. REV. DR. RALPH HEATHCOTE, 


The following memoirs of this learned Divine are 
from his own pen. 

“Fugio ne. Sine I fly lest I should be driven 
away,’ said an University Professor upon a critical 
emergency *; and I write this account of myself, 
lest others should relate of me what may not be- 
long to me. Nor must it be imputed to vanity-, 
that I suppose any attention will be paid to my 
memory; the privilege of being recorded after 


* Peter Baro; Athenee Oxonienses, 

+ The hint was suggcsted to me, some very short time ago, 
by the following passage, from a work entitled, “ The Life of 
John Buncle, esq.” vol. IT. p. 249. 256. * It is not the opinion 
of the Socinians that Christ was a mere man. It is plain from 
this assertion, that the Rey. D: Heathcote, in his « Remarks on 
the True and Candid Disquisitions,” knows nothing of them, 
Yet unfriendly as he buth been in his account of the Socinians, 
you are not thence to conclude that he belongs to the Orthedox 
party. He is far from it; and therefore I recommend to your 
perusal, not only what he has written upon the “ Free and 
Candid Disquisitions,” and his fincr « Boyle Lecture Sermons’? 
on the Being of a God, but also his « Cursory Animadversions 
upon the Controversy conc ig the Miraculous Powers,” and 
his “ Remarks on Chapman’s C) urge.” They are three excellent 
pamphlets.” Now, it is very in, that Dr. Heathcote never 
wrote any “ Remarks on the it Canslid Disquisitions,” 
uor even knew that such ‘ Remarks” were written, ROL 

MM? death, 
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death, whatever the value of it, is now become an 
appendage of authorship; insomuch that the most 
insignificant accounts of the most insignificant men 
are hence deemed objects of amusement to the pub- 
lick. 

. My family is of Chesterficld, in Derbyshire; 
and, fora family in middle life, antient and respect- 
able. There is extant among our records a will, 
signed by a person of both my names, a consider- 
able tradesman, and alderman of that town, who 
therein provides decently for five sons and four 
daughters *: it is dated anno 1502. The landed 
property of the House was afterwards much in- 
creased, but wasted (the greatest part of it) by an 
eldest son, a fine gentleman of the times; who, in 
the civil wars of the 17th century, while his family 
continued loyal-+-, became a Cromwellian ; and, as 
tradition reports, contrived to get his father pro- 
scribed and imprisoned, for the sake of prematurely 
possessing it. What little remained of this said 
property was inherited by my great-grandfather, a 
younger soa, and transmitted down through my 
grandfather and father to me. These were all of 
both my names; men Iiberally educated at Cam- 
bridge,” who had decent preferment in the church, 
and were esteemed for their good sense, probity, 
and learning, by all who knew them, 

* “And if,” says he, “ any of my sonnes wyll be a priest, I 
wyll that he be sent to the schole till he is able; and then his 
part of land to be divided among the other.” 

+ In my possession is a receipt to his father for two pounds 
fent to king Charles I. dated 21 Feb. 1626, in form following :— 


“ Scarsdale, in com. Derbic. Received the day and year above 
written of Godfrey Heathcote, of Chesterfield, in the county of 
Derbie, gent. the some of two pounds, which the sayd Godtrey 
Heathcote hath lent unto the kinge’s most excellente Majestie ; 
I say, received to his Majestic's use the sayd some of 21. Os. Od. 
by me, Adam Eyre, collector:”—These Royal Loans were one of 
the four things remonstrated against in the « Petition of Rights” 
presented to Charles I. May 1628; and for opposing which sir 
Thomas Wentworth, afterwards earl of Strafford. had been 
comunitted a prisoner to the Marshalsea by the Lords of the 
Council. Strafford's Life at the End af hic Tattess tn Oo onle 
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I was born the 1gth of December (O.S.) in 1721, 
at Barrow upon Soar, in the county of Leicester, 
where my father, then very young, was only a cu- 
rate*; for alas, good man! by marrving a daughter 
of Simon Ockley, Arabic Professor at Cambridge, 
while attending his lectures, he had provided tor 
himself a family before he had provided where- 
withal to maintain it, I spent the first fourteen 
years of my life at home with my father, who 
grounded me in Latin and Greek: and was then, 
April 1736, removed to the public-school of Ches- 
tertield aforesaid; where | continued five years un- 
der the Rev. William Burrow, a very ingenious, as 


* Ralph Heathcote, of Jesus College, Cambridge, B. A. 1717; 
curate of Barrow 1721 3 M. A. 1798; was presented to the 
vicarage of Sileby in 1730; to the curacy of Prestwould 1746 ; 
and held also the rectory of Morton, co. Derby. 

A flat stone in Barrow church is thus inscribed ; 

: * Carolus Heathcote, 
Radulphi & Marie filius natu & tate tertius, 
felicitate autem primus, 
obijt Martij die 8vo, sepultus 10me, 
anno Christi 1726, ztatis seeundo.” 
In the North aile of Sileby church 
“* Hie sita est Maria Heathcote, Simonis Ockley, 
linguwe Arabic nuper apud Cantabrigicnses Professoris, 
filia natu maxima ; 
Radulphi Heathcote, hujusce ecclesie vicarii, 
amantissima nee minds amata conjux. 
Filios tres filiasque quatuor 
felicissimi pignora conjugii reliquit superstites. 
Obiit Januarii die tricesimo, anno Dom. 1737, wt. 39.” 
“ Hic situs est Radulphus Heathcote, 
inagister artium Cantabrigiensis, 
hujus ecclesiz vicarius, 
et rector de Morton, in agro Derbiensi, 
Vivunt etiamnum liberi septem, 
qutos uxor Maria peperit, 
optimum lugentes et parentem et virum, 
Morbo doloribusque confectus requievit tandem in pace 
Junii die none, anno Dom. 1765, etatis 68." 
“« Here lieth the body of Mary Heathcote, 
who died the 8th of January, 1780, aged 48. years. 
She was a woman of integrity, generosity, and 
all Christian virtues," 
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well as humane person, and who was more than 
ordinarily skilled in the Greek. He had too (let me 
observe it), by his manner of commenting and ex- 
patiating upon our lessons, the art of opening the 
understanding, and teaching the use and exercise of 
it, while he seemed to be only teaching the languages, 
beyond any man I ever knew. 

“ April 1741, I was admitted of Jesus College in 
Cambridge. I was admitted a sizar for the sake of 
ceconomy, as we were a numerous tribe at home, 
et Jfruges consumere nati; yet ceconomy, in rea- 
lity, was little concerned, the difference between 
sizar and pensioner, either as to expence or manner 
of living, being (in our society at least) next to 
nothing. I took the degree of A. B. in Jan, 17453 
and, after continuing in college till the commence- 
ment following, I went into the country, and be- 
came a divine soon after. March 1748, I undertook 
the cure of St. Margaret’s church in Leicester, the 
stipend and perquisites of which were not less than 
501. per annum; and the year after was presented 
to Barkby, a small vicarage in the neighbour- 
hood, but which, with my curacy, made me well 
to live, as the saying is. July 1748, I took the 
degree of A. M. and at the same time withdrew my 
name from college, having only a distant as well as 
uncertain prospect of a Rllowship, and being in 
truth of an humour no ways suited to such situations 
and connections, J had, besides, another fellow- 
ship in view; and, August 1750, was married to 
Miss Margaret Mompesson*, a Nottinghamshire 
gentlewoman of good family, whose fortune made 
me, in my own estimation, independent, and with 
whom I have lived very happily to'this hour. 

“ But to go back a little. In 1746 I printed at 
Cambridge, and published, a small Latin work, of 


* She died, much and justly lamented, the 12th of April 1790, 
aged 66. Her gTeat-grandfather, Mr. Mompesson, rector of 
Eyam in Derbyshire, is mentioned with honour by My. Howard, 
G08 86 BBE iti bls etka Sa a eee 
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seventy two pages, in 8vo, entitled, ‘ Historia 
Astronomie, sive de Ortu et Progressu Astronomie,’ 
which, though it cannot well be considered other- 
wise than asa juvenile production, was yet. kindly 
received by the University *, and laid the foundation 
of that little merit I have since acquired in the 
world of letters. Jt was then imagined, and indeed 
the Professor Rutherforth noticed it in his public 
speech to me at my Doctor's degree, that I under- 
took this work in order to make amends for some 
defect of character when I took my first degree in 
Arts; and when although I was not without honour, 
yet I was not distinguished in the manner that was 
expected from me. How far this might be the case, 
I cannot pretend to say. Whether my taste or 
prejudices for the Classics, with whom I had been 
Jong and intimately conversant (being in my fven- 
tieth year before [left school), had any ways indis- 
posed me for mathematical and physical attainments, 
or whether because no encouragement was given to 
them in college-, certain it is, that I had no inipulse 
towards academical learning, nor then could bring 
myself to apply at all to it. What I have known 
in this way, which however has not been to any ma- 
thematical depth, was acquired afterwards. 

“ The Middietonian Controversy upon the Mira- 
culous Power, &c. being not yet ended, though 
indeed Dr. Middleton himself was dead, I was 
moved to enter the lists, and in 1752 published two 
pleces; one intituled, “ Cursory Animadversions 
upon the Controversy in general,” the other, * Re- 


marks upon a Charge by Dr. Chapman.” It will 


of the plague in 1665.” Account of Lazarettos, p. 24. See also 
three letters from him in Seward’s Ancedotes, vol. HL. p. 27. R. H, 

* © R, Heatheote, A. B. of Jesus College, Causbridge, in 1746, 
published The History of Astronomy, a small Svo, in Latin, of 
82 pages; an ingenious performance,” “&c. Long's Astronomy, 
vol. H.p. 648. R.H. 

+ Fifleen Lectures in Watts's Logic were all 1 ever received 
from my tutors, R. H. 
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hardly be credited what diffidence 1 felt when I be« 


gan the former piece; and still less, when I ‘mention 
the cause of this diffidence. But it is a real matter 
of fact, that, though I had gone through a school 
and a college, and had produced a Latin work, 
which, notwithstanding manv mistakes and over- 
sights, had been applauded even for its language, I 
could not yet express myself tolerably in English; 
but, after | had stepped into my twenty-ninth year, 
had the writing part of my native tongue almost en- 
tirely to acquire. I mention this chictly to note what 
I take to be a great defect in most of the gram mar- 
schools, viz. a total neglect to cultivate our own lan- 
guage: as if the learning of Latin would teach boys 
not only to spell, as the vuigar imagine, but also to 
write, English.—In 1753, 1 published “ A Letter 
to the Rev. Thomas Fothergi!l, A. M. Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, relating to his Sermon 
preached before that University goth Jan. 1753, 
upon the Reasonableness and Uses of commemorat- 
ing King Charles's Martyrdom :” a slight production; 
yet sufficient, perhaps, to shew, that there is neither 
reason nor use in any such commemoration. 
“Upon the publication of my first Middletonian 
pamphlet, my bookseller transmitted the comphi- 
ments of Dr, Warburton to the unknown author ; 
for I had not yet courage enough to set my name to 
my English productions, I was greatly surprised ; 
but soon after perceived that, Warburton’s state of 
authorship being a state of war, it was his custom 
to be particularly attentive to all young authors of 
forward aspiring spirit, in hopes of enlisting them 
afterwards into his service. Accordingly, when my 
second pampliet came out, he learned my name, 
and sent me not only his compliments, bat the offer 
also of his assistant preacher's place at Lincoln’s 
Inn Chapel, with the stipend of half-a-guinca for 
cach sermon. The stipend, to be sure, was paltry, 


but the offer and the place were very agreeable to 
me: 
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me; for I had some time before formed a scheme of 
living in London, in order to associate and converse 
with /iterat?, and more effectually to gratify my 
humour, which, partly from the love of letters, but 
chiefly from ill health, was grown more retired and 
stadions, [removed to town June 1753, and soon 
found my way into a Society of Gentlemen, who 
met ouce a week, to drink cotiee, and to telk learn. 
edly fov three or four hours. This Society, as it 
was called, consisted of Dr, Jortin, Dr. Birch, Mr. 
Wetstein, Mr. De Misey, Dr. Maty, and one or 
two more; and it flourished till the death of Birch 
1766, thongh it was weakened by the departure of 
Jortin to Kensington in 1762. 

“Phe works of lord Bolingbreke were published 
in 1754; and as all were ready to shew their zeal 
(not forgetting their parts and learning) against he- 
terodoxy and irreligian, so in 1755 J also published 
what I called “ A Sketch of Lord Bolingbroke's 
Philosophy ;” though indeed my object was, to vin- 
dicate the moral attributes of the Deity, where Lord 
Bolingbroke was chiefly original, other matters 
being only touched occasionally. The latter end of 
this year, came out “ The Use of Reason asserted 
in Matters of Religion, in answer to a Sermon 
preached by Dr. Patten*, at Oxford, 13 July, 
17553” and, the year after, a Defence of this against 
Dr. Patten, who had replied. These were favour- 
ably received by the publick; yet, when the heat of 








* Dr. Thomas Patten (who died in 1790) was a leader of the 
Hutchinsonian sect ; and, agreeably to his principles and profes- 
sions, ealled his scrmon ‘ St. Peter's Christian Apology ;" and 
which, in answer ta “The Use of Reason,’ he says, “is far- 
ther illustrated and maintained against the objections and misres 
presentations of Atr, Heatheote."—Dr. Horne also (afterwardg 
Bi-hop) published that year “ An Apology for certain Gentlemen 
in the University of Oxtordt aspe ina late anonymous Pam- 
phlet [“ A Word to the Hutchinsonians"], with a short Post. 
script concerning another Pamphlet lately published by the Rev, 
Mr. Heathcote.” On this subject, see a controversy in Gent, 
Mae. vol. LXY. pp. 532. 569. O21. 984: vol. LKVE pn. 203. 
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controversy was over, I could not look into them 
myself without disgust and pain. The spleen of 
Middleton, and the petulancy of Warburton, who 
were then the writers in vogue, had too much in- 
fected me, as they had other young scribblers ; 
though I never had the honour to be of what Hume, 
in his Life, calls the Warburtonian School *. ‘The 
substance, however, of these two pieces, purged 
entirely from all that ferment which usually agitates 
theological controversy, came forth in my“ Contcio 
ad Clerum,” preached at Cambridge for my Doctor 
in Divinity’s degree, July 4, 1759. 

‘ Between the two pieces on the Use of Reason 
and the Defence of the same, I published, at the 
request of the sheriff and grand jury, an Assize Ser- 
mon-f, preached at Leicester, Aug. 12, 1756. 

“In 1763, 4, 5, I preached the Boylean Lec- 
tures, in St. James’s Church, Westminster, by the 
appointment of Secker Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the Duke of Devonshire, who were the Trustees. 
This appointment was very a-propos to me ; for the 
matter was a good deal of it prepared in my pieces 
against Bolingbroke and Patten; so that I had no- 
thing to do but to mould it into the form of Lec- 
tures. They consisted of twenty-four; two of which, 
making one discourse upon the Being of God, I 
published, by way of specimen, in 1763. A second 
edition was printed the same year. 

“ In 1765, upon the death of my father, I suc- 
ceeded to Sileby, another small vicarage in the county 
of Leicester; in 1766 was presented to the rector 
of Sawtry-All-Saints, in Huntingdonshire; and, in 


* What Pliny says of pleaders at the bar may be said of con- 
troversialists in general—< Multum malitie, quamvis nolint 
addiseunt.” Epist. iii, R.H. 

+ This was published under the title of « Religion and Mora- 
lity essential to Society ;” and inscribed of course to his friend 
and patron, William Pochin, esq. then high-shcriff, and to the 
grand jury of the county; and a new edition of it (prepared for 


ee at eather I he a Go 
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1768, to a prebend in the collegiate church ofSouth- 
well. These, in so short a compass, may look 
pompous; but their clear annual income, when 
curates were paid and all expences deducted, did not 
amount to more than 150/. In 1771, I published 
“ The Irenarch; or, Justice of the Peace’s Manual ;” 
and qualified myself for acting in October that year, 
I qualified soon after for the liberty of Southwell 
and Scrooby, in Nottinghamshire; ‘yet, as strange 
as it may seem, nothing could be move averse from 
my temper and way of life. But 1 was in both the 
commissions of the peace, and teazed into it. The 
fates seem to have set themselves against my natural 
humour ; for I had but just done with the education 
of my eldest son Ralph Heathcote, upon which I 
bestowed five or six years, in a manner interesting, 
it is true, but certainly not agreeable to myself *, 

“In 1774, was published the second edition of 
“ The Irenarch,” with, a large Dedication to Lord 
Mansfield. This Dedication contains much miscel- 
laneous matter, relating to laws, policy, and manners, 
and was at the same time written with a view to op- 
pose and check that outrageous, indiscriminate, and 
boundless invective which had been repeatedly le- 
velled at this illustrious person. But the publick 
was disposed, perversely as I imagined, to misun- 
derstand me; they conceived that, instead of de- 
fending, I meant to insult and abuse lord Mansfield; 
and this, as should seem, because, writing under a 
feigned character, I did, by way of enlivening my 
piece, treat the noble Lord with a certain familiarity 
and gaiety of spirit. Upon this, in 1761, I pub- 
lished a third edition of “ The Trenarch,” setting 
my name at full length, and frankly avowing my 
real purpose. 

“In the summer of 1785 we left London altoge- 
ther, and divided our rural abode between Southwell 

* «He went to Christ Church, Oxford, and is now the King’s 


minister at Cologne and Hesse Cassel. J trained also my younger 
son Godfrey Heathcote, who likewise went to Christ Church. and 
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and Sileby, though Southwell of late has had the 
greatest share of us. I became Vicar-general of this 
church from November 1788. The authority of 
Vicar-general extends to 28 towns, the Peculiar of 
Southwell, over which he exercises episcopal autho- 
rity, except ordination and confirmation. But the 
great object of my employment is the administration 
of justice; and object enough at my time of life. I 
have nearly reached the age of man; yet (I thank 
God) am tolerably free from infirmities, bating that 
general invalid habit which has attended me from 
my birth, and which certainly has not been mended 
by a studious and sedentary life. Far from presum- 
ing, however,!I do not reckon upon any long conti- 
nuance; contented and resigned, I enjoy myself rea- 
sonably well; cultivating in the mean time, and 
careful to preserve, what I call the true tone of spi- 
rit and temper, “ neither to wish, nor fear to die"— 
sumiium nec metuas diem, nec optes*. 
“ Stet quicunque volet potens 
Aale culmine lubrico: 
Me dulcis saturet quies. 
Obscuro positus loco, 
Leni perfruar otio. 
Nullis nota Quiritibus 
/Etas per tacitum fluat. 
Sic cum transierint mei 
Nullo cum strepitu dies, 
Piebeius moriar senex-f. 
Thus far are Dr. Heathcote’s own words; to which 
may be added, that he, at the request of Mr. Whiston, 
wrote the Life of Dr. Thomas Burnet, the learned 
master of the Charter-house, prefixed to the edition 
of his works, in two volumes, 8vo, 1759; and in 
1761, on the recommendation of Dr. Jortin, was 
one of the original writers engaged in the compi- 
lation of the “ Biographical Dictionary ;” eleven 
volumes of which were completed in 1764, anda 


” 
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twelfth added in 1767. The articles, Simon Ockley, 
Dr. Robert James, Queen Elizabeth, Madame de 
Maintenon, Dr. Thomas Burnet, Dr. Jortin, &c. 
belong particularly to him. He had alsoa consider- 
able suin from the booksellers for several new articles 
in the edition of 1784; and in a letter I reccived 
from him in 1791, he says, “ Methinks, I should 
hke to correct it for another edition; such an employ- 
ment would suit my time of life.” 

He published in 1767 “ A Letter to the Honour- 
able Horace Walpole, concerning the Dispute be- 
tween Mr. Hume and Mr. Rousseau,” 12mo; which, 
in some of the Reviews, was supposed to be by Mr. 
Walpole himself. 

In 1775, he was the author of “ Memoirs of the 
late contested Election for the County of Leicester : 
or, anew Triumphal Arch erected in honour of Vic- 
tory obtained from that Contest by the True Old 
Interest. By a Freeholder of Leicester *.” This 
little tract was printed apparently to amuse and di- 
vert a few friends, and without any determined pur- 
pose of being published; but getting abroad, and 
coming to be universally known of by a pamphlet 
published against it by the Rev. Mr. Greenaway, 
Dr. Heathcote judged it expedient to send it fortli at 
large. He pretixed, however, an advertisement, by 
way of apology for so doing; stating “ that the 
Memoirs, drawn up as soon as the contest they treat 
of was ended, were designed, partly by way of re- 

* Two answers to this pamphlet were published the same year ; 
one by Mr. Greenaway, the other by Dr. Parry. The late Rev. 
Charles Dickinson of Somerby also, speaking of Dr. Heathcote and 
his pamphlet, in a MS note, observes, ‘* This gentleman, though 
undoubtedly a learned man, was pleased to stigmatize the whole 
County of Leicester as Boeotians; adding, when ina strange 


country, he was ashamed to own himself a Leicestershire man ; 
and all this owing to his friend Mr. Pochin of Barkby losing his 


election for the County of Leicester in the year 1775; a gentle- 
man of a most unblemished character; and who was sorry to 
find his clerical advocate endeavouring, as innch as in him lay, 


to set the County again in a flame, when all were so desirous 
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prisal upon the conquerors, who had shewn an in+ 
temperance in their rejoicings, which was thought 
to border upon. insult; and partly to amuse and 
divert the conquered, by retorting a little mirth and 
pleasantry upon their adversaries. Some copies, 
accordingly, were distributed amongst individuals, 
but withoutany determined purpose to publish them: 
and if such purpose was ever in deliberation at all, 
it was very soon laid aside; and they were left to de- 
part silently into that non-entity, from which indeed 
they had scarcely emerged. Unluckily, however, 
they have become an object of attention to the pub- 
lick: many have enquired with eagerness after them ; 
aud some have aftected to speak of them even 
seriously. Hence it was deemed necessary to send 
them forth at large; lest, from not being sufficiently 
known, they should pass for something which they 
are not; should, perhaps, be imagined to breathe a 
spirit unrelenting and vindictive, while they are 
really little more than a jew @esprit: a mere sally 
and sport of wit, rather calculated to make ridiculous 
electioneering in general, than to serve the purpose 
of any particular electors—TPhe Compiler bad much 
rather be esteemed an honest and humatte man, 
than either a wit ora scholar: he wishes to be be- 
heved when he declares, that he hath a perfect good- 
will and kindness towards all men: that nothing 
merely notional, no difference of opinion in either 
politics or religion, can destroy one grain of his af- 
fectionate regard for the well-meaning of all persua- 
sions and parties; that, how ready soever he may be 
to ridicule the absurd, and chastise the insolent, he 
is equally ready to serve all men whatever; and that 
he would deem it a severer reproach, than the petu- 
lant tongue of Slander hath ever cast upon him, if he 
could justly be charged with neglecting this service, 
when it was in his power to perform it.” 

In 1777, he made a trip to Holland, in company 
with his worthy friend Isaac Reed, esq. of Staple Inn. 

Jn 1779, having consulted him on the subject of 
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Mr. Bowyer’s “ Conjectures on the New Testament,” 
I received the letter printed below *. 

His Irenarch, the Dedication, and the Notes, are 
now all scattered up and down, but without alter- 
ation, in “ Sylva, or the Wood; being a Collection 
of Anecdotes, Dissertations, Characters, Apoph- 
thepms, Original Letters, Bon Mots, and other 
Little Things +;” and are, indeed, much properer 
for such a miscellaneous collection, as being no way 
connected with one another. The first volume of 
“ Sylva” was published in 1786; and a second edi- 
tion in 17884. 


* «Sir, Charlotte-street, Soho, Aug. 4, 1779. 
“1 should be very happy to contribute to the very excellent 
work My, Nichols has in hand (for a very excellent one it is) ; 
but T have never made the text of the New Testament a particular 
object, or have any thing of consequence to the purpose among 
my Adversaria, There are, 1 remember, among Dr. Jortin’s 
papers, which I have looked over, some criticisms in this way; 
but I think they are not original criticisms, as I may call them, 
on the text, but only observations upon other commentators, 
But Mr. Nichols surely need not be solicitous about more mate~ 
rials, who is already possessed of so ample a Thesaurus. Mr, 
Nichols wants no assistance about revising and correcting, every 
thing hitherto seeming to be very accurate; else I should be very 
happy to do any thing in my power. However, I am at present 
upon the wing, and shall ([ suppose) leave this town within a 
fortnight ; but desire Mr. Nichols to believe, that, whenever op= 
portunity may permit, I shall be extremely ready to concur in 
my endeavours with a person so able, and apparently so willing, 
to do service in the Republic of Letters, as himself, Tam, Mr, 
Nichols's very obedient humble servant, Ra. Heatucore.” 
+ “ This work,” the Author says, “is not so much intended 
for the mere illiterate English reader, as for men who have been 
liberally trained, and are not unacynainted with languages ; anen 
who may wish to have some pabulion mentis, or mental fodder, 
always at hand, but whose professions and situations in life da 
not permit leisure te turn over volumes.” 
$ “ Our work having met with with a far better reception, 
than the now prevailing taste for books and reading gave any 
reason to expect; it hath seemed good unto us to revise and re- 
print it. We have said in the title-page, thatit is enlarged and cor- 
rected: enlarged itis, in the Text as well Notes; but the correc- 
tions extend no farther than to the lungunge, unless the transposi~ 
tion of an article or two, and the insertion or omission of here 
and there a sentence, may be called such. Nothing fundainental, 
nothing respecting doctrine. no . Or sentiment iw chanead 
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He used to say, and it was true, that he had mas 
terials for halfa dozen such volumes in his common- 
place book; and actually began in 1789 to print a 
volume of “ Misccllanies;” including, 1. “ The 
Trenarch;” 2. “ Miscellaneous Heflections upon 
Laws, Policy, Manners, &e. &c. in a Dedication to 
Lord Manslield;” 3. “ Morality and Religion essen- 
tial to Society,” (the Assize Sermon of 1756); 
4. © A Discourse upon the Being of a God; against 
Atheists (the Boylean Lecture); 5. “ Fidei Funda- 
mentum Ratio” (the Concio ad Cleruwn of 1759)5 
6. “An Account of Simon Ockley;” 7. “« Some 
Account of R. H.D. D. 1789” (the Memoirs here 
transcribed), She copies of this voliume were in the 
possession,of Mr. Payne, Bookseller in Pall-inall. 

In 1791, I received the nete below from him, as 
Vicar of Sileby *. 

On the North side of the church-yard of the Ca- 
thedral at Southwell, a tomb placed over Mrs. 
Heathcote is thus inscribed: : 

« Desuerunt esse mortales 
Raveveuvs Hearucore, §. T.P. 
hujus Ecclesiae Prebendarius ; 
et uxor elus MARGARETTA: 
Hoe 12° Aprilis, 1790, wtat. 67; 
Ille 28 Maii, 1795, wtat. 74. 
AAAHAOYS, EDIAHZAN SYTH. Theocritus.” 

Under a stone by the side of the above are depo- 
sited the remains of Dr. Heathcote, with this in- 
scription: “ Rapurprus Hearucors, 8. T. P.” 





tions, to be a little more useful, aud a little more entertaining; 
yel are far froin being elated, or sanguine in our expectations.” 
“ * «© Dy, Heathcote is just now favoured with Mr. Nichols’s ad- 
; and wishes htm saccess. ‘Phe countenanee of a ran of 
aty, and who will probably be n0 more ere the ¢ History of 
ershire’ apy it but litde, Dr. Heathcote knows 
nothing particular about the parish of Sik-by: he is little there, 
Southwell being his place of constant residence: however, he 
will deliver Mr. Nichols's queries te his enrate. Dr. Heathcote 
had a correspondence sore years ago on the subject of this pub- 
lication: he has sent it as underwritten to Mr. Nichol: 
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THE STATIONERS COMPANY. 


IT appears from the most authentic records, that 
the Company of “ Stationers, or Text-y riters, who 
wrote and sold all sorts of books then in use 3 namely, 
A. B.C. with the Pater-noster, Ave, Creede, Grace, 
&e.” to large portions of the Bible, even to the 
whole Bible itself, dwelt in and about Paternoster- 
row *, Hencewe have, in that neighbourhood, Creed- 
lane, Amen-corner, Ave-Maria-lane, &c, all places 
named after some Scripture allusion. 

“ There dwelled also Turners of Beads; and they 
were called Paternoster-makers, as I read in a Re- 
cord of one Robert Nikke, Paternoster-maker and. 
Citizen in the reigne of Henry the Fourth + 

The Company of Stationers is of great antiquity, 
By the authority of the Lord Mayor and Court of 
Aldermen, they were formed into’a Guild, or Fra- 
ternity, in the year 1403, the 4th year of King 
Henry IV; and “had then Ordinances made for the 
good government of their Fellowship t. 

Thuis constituted, they regularly assembled, under 
the government of a Master and two Wardens. 
Their first Hall was in Milk-street { ; but, notwith- 
standing all the endeavours that have been made, no 
privilege or charter has yet been discovered, under 
which they acted as a corporate bady, 

Some of the earliest Printers, hewever, were not 
Freemen of the Company; nor does it appear that 
any Book was printed in this kingdom till 1464, 
when William Caxton (Citizen and Mercer) opened 
a shop at the Sun in Fleet-street, 

* Stowe’s Survey, 1619, p. 648, + Ibid. 

$ This appears by a Memorial presented by the Company of 
Stationers to the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen in 1645 ; 
in which they state that their Brotherhood, or Corporation, had 
then becn governed by wholesome Ordinances for the space of 
240 years. Records of the Company, Book A. p. 153, 7 

§ The Company still possess two houses in Wood-street, and 
three in Frier’s-alley and Clement’s-conrt jn Mil ctn 
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Wynken de Worde, the successor of Caxton, was 
born in Lorrain. He settled first in Westminster; 
and afterwards in Fleet-street, in the house which 
had been Caxton’s. He was of the Brotherhood of 
our Lady of Assumption; and was at first a Citizen 
and Leatherseller: but in his last will, June 5, 1545, 
he calls himself “ Citizen and Stationer ;” and di- 
rects to be buried in St. Bride’s church. 

William Fuques, Priuter to King Henry VII. in 
1504, lived within St. Helen’s. He died in 1511. 

Richard Pinson, a native of Normandy, who was 
also styled Printer to King Henry VH. lived first at 
the George in St. Cle ment's parish ; 3 afterwards near 
St, Dunstan’s, where he died before 1529. 

Julian Notary, in 1522, lived in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, near the West deor, by my Lord of London's 
Palace, at the sign of the Three Kings. 

Henry Pepwell, Citizen and Stationer, was a 
Bookseller only, at the sign of the Trinity, in St. 
Paul’s Church-yard; where he sold foreign books for 
Merchants and others. He had a wife, ‘Ursula, and 
children ; and a servant, Michael Lobley, a Printer. 
His earliest book was in 1502. By his will, dated 
Sept. 11, 1539, he was to be buried near the altar 
of St. Faith’s; and he gave a printed mass book, 
value 5s. to the parish of Bermondsey, where he 
was born. 

John Skot, im 1521, lived without Newgate, in 
St. Pulcher’s eb 3 In 1534, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard; and some time in George-alley, Bishopsgate. 

Thomas Godfray lived at ‘Temple Bar in 1510; 
and printed Chaucer’s Works in 1532. He printed 
also a treatise, written by St. Germain, in the time 
of King Henry VUJ. concerning Constitutions Pro- 
vincial and Legatine. 

John Rastall, Citizen and Printer, at the Mermaid, 
against Powl’s-gate, died in 1596. 

Robert Copland, Stationer, Printer, Bookseller, 
Author, and ‘Translator, lived at the Rose-garland in 
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William Copland, a relation of the.former, was 
a Freemane of the Company ; and printed several 
books between 1548 and 1568, in which year he 
died, and probably poor, as he seems to have been 
buried at the expence of the Company *. 

John Butler lived at the sign of St. John the 
Evangelist in Fleet-street in 1529. 

Robert Wyer, an early Printer, lived at the sign 
of St. John the Evangelist, in St. Martin’s parish, 
“im the Bishop of Norwiches Rents, beside Charing 
Cross ;” or, as in some of iis books, “ beside the 
Duke of Suflolk’s place.” 

Robert Redman, Citizen and Statiener, was sue- 
cessor to Pinson, both in St. Clement’s and in St. 
Dunstan’s. He printed Law in 1525. In his will, 
dated Oct. 21, 1540, he calls himself “ Stationer 
and Freeman of London.” 

Elizabeth Redman, bis widow, carried on business 
till she was re-married to Ralph Cholmontey, esq. 

Richard Bankes had a patent for printing the 
Epistles and Gospels in 1540. 

Laurence Andrew, a native of Calais, was a Prin- 
ter at the Golden Cross, by Fleet-bridge. 

John Raynes was a Printer, Bookseller, and Binder, 
at the George in St. Paul’s:‘Church-yard. Books 
printed for him occur from 1527 to 1544. Cawood 
was his apprentice -. 

Thomas Berthelet, esq. King’s Printer, dwelt at 
the Lucretia Romana in Fleet-street. He retired 
from business about 1541; and lived several years 
after. He was an original member of the Company 
of Stationers, and joint Warden with William Bon- 
ham; but died before the charter was obtained. 

William Bonkam iived tirst at the King’s Arms, 
afterwards at the Red Lion in St. Paul's Church- 
yard. He died soon after the charter was obtained. 

* “ Payd for the buryall of Copland, 6s.” Wardens Accompts. 

+ Raynes died before the charter was obtained. But, when the 
new Hall was fitting up, in 1556, Cawood paid & for ii new 
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John Maler, a Grocer by company, was a Printer 
at the White Bear in Botolph-lane. 

Richard Fawkes was Printer to the Monastery of 
Syon in 1540. 

John Haukyns was’a Printer in 1541. 

William Rastall, son of John, was educated at 
Oxford; became a Serjeant at Law, and a Justice of 
the Common Pléas, He was a zealous Roman Ca- 
tholic; and on the accession of Queen Elizabeth 
retired to Lovain, where he died ia 1565. 

John Toye was a Printer, at the sign of St. Nicho- 
Jas, in St. Paul's church-yard, in 1531. 

Robert Toye lived at the Bell in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and was a member of the old Company. His 
first work is dated in 1542; and he died in 1556. 

> 1556. “ Recevyd of Mrs. Toye, the x1 daye of 
February, for a reward to the Company, for cominge 
to the buryall of ber husband Mr. Tove, x5." — 
His widow carried on the business *. (See p. 588.) 

Richard Lant was an original member of the Sta- 
tioners Company. He resided first in the Old Bai- 
ley, and afterwards in Aldersgate-street. 

John Bedel, Stationer and Printer, lived, in 1531, 
at the sign of the Lady of Pity in Fleet-street, 

Thomas Gibson, an eminent Printer and a studious 
man, compiled the first Concordance to the English 
New Testainent. He printed from 1534 to 1539. 

John Gowghe, Gowgh, Gouge, or Gough, was 
Author, Printer, and Stationer, first at the Mermaid 
in Cheapside, and afterwards at the same sign in 
Lombard-street. His earliest book was in 1536. 

William Marshall, a Gentleman, or Merchant, 
obtained a licence to print the first Reformed Primer 
from the Cantabrigian or Oxonian casting off the 
Pope’s Supremacy. This book, protected by Anna 
Boleyn, was printed tn 1534. 

Roger Latham lived in the Old Bailey; and 
printed a Latin Grammar in 1535. 

* March 11, 1557-8, her son, Humfrey Toye, was made free 


by his father’s copy; and on the same day her apprentice, Wil- 
Hain Jones, was made free. 
Richard 
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Richard Grafton, Citizen and Grocer, wag bred a 
Merchant, and lived in’ a part of the Grey Fryars. 
He was King’s Printer, jointly with : 

Edward Whitchurch, who lived at the sign of the 
Well and two Buckets in St. Martin’s; afterwards 
in Aldermary Church-yard; and then. at the Sun in 
Fleet-strect. 

Grafton and Whitchurch had the honour to print 
the translation of the Bible into English, in the years 
1538 and 1540, or thereabouts; and they continued 
to print in the reign of King Edward VI. 

"homas Petit lived at the sign of the Maiden’s 
Head in St. Paul’s Chureh-yard; about 1538. 

John Wayland, Citizen and Stationer, lived at 
the Blue Garland in Fleet-street in 1541; and called 
himself allowed Printer. 

Anthony Malert, a Haberdasher by Company, 
had.a patent for printing a Folio Bible, 1540. 

William Middleton succeeded Redman -at the 
George, near St. Dunstan’s, 1541. 

John Hertforde printed first at St. Alban’s ; after- 
wards in Aldersgate-strect, from 1541 to 1548. 

Thomas Raynalde lived in St. Andrew in the 
Wardrobe, and kept shop in St, Paul’s Church-yard 
from 1544 to 1548. 

Reginald Wolfe, a native of Switzerland, was a 
man of learning, and bred to the profession of a 
Printer. He settled in St. Paul’s Church-yard, in a 
house which ‘he built on the site of a dissolved chan- 
try. His first work is dated 1542; his last 1578. 
Wolfe was Archbishop Cranmer’s Printer, and printed 
his books *, and other books appointed for public use 
in the church. He was also a great collector of 
English history ; afterwards digested and printed by 
Holinshed. He was a member of the Company before 
the incorporation ; and was afterwards four times 

* In 1549, when the Chapel was pulled down which had heen 


built on the site of the old Charnel-house, several dwelling- 
houses and warehouses were built on the site. and <hode hef re 
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Master ;-in 1558, 1564, 1567, and 1572. His wie 
dow, Joan Wolfe, printed from 1574 till 1580. 

John Day, a man of great learning, began print- 
ing, about 1549, in Holbourn, a Hittle above the 
Conduit, and afterwards in Aldersgate, where he 
‘built on a part of the City Wall, and was not inferior 
in reputation for printing to any in those times. He 
had a shop, or shed, near the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, in St, Paul’s Church-yard, by per- 
mission of the Church. He printed the voluminous 
books of Fox’s Acts and Monuments, of Thomas Bea- 
con’s Works, and a great many other good books, 
written in favour of Religion against Popery. His 
motto, with respect to the Night of Ignorance and 
Superstition newly dispersed, was, Arise, for it is 
Day. Healso, March 25, 1553, obtained a licence 
for printing a Catechism in English, with the brief 
ofan ABC, thereunto annexed; and also for the 
printing and re-printing of all works and books de- 
vised and completed by the Reverend Father in God 
John Poynet Bishop of Winton, or by Thomas Bea- 
con, Professor of Divinity: so that no such books, 
or any part of them, were any ways repugnant to 
the Holy Scriptures, or proceedings in religion, or 
the laws of the realm, as the licence ran. He was 
Master in 1582; and died July 23, 1584. 

John Day, M. A. son of the former, was elected 
from Eton to King’sCollege, Cambridge; and served 
the cure of Highgate. He was Joined in a patent 
with his father to print the Psalms, &e. His shop 
was in St. Paul's Church-yard, at the sign of the Tree. 

William Seres was concerned with John Day in 
several pieces ; but Day is always mentioned first. 
The name of Seres occurs in books from 1544 to 
1576. Le kept his shop at the sign of the Hedge- 
hog, in some part of a large building which had 
been called St. Peter's College; but which, on the 
general dissolution of Religious Houses, had become 
private property. Sir William Cecy], Principal Secre- 
tary to Kine Edward. procenred fap Sorce. whe iene 
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his servant, a‘licence to print all manner of private 
prayers calted Primers (containing the Psalter or 

salms, Devotions, &c.) as should be agreeable to 
the Book of Common Prayer established in the 
Court of Parliament, and that none else should print 
the same, upon pain of forfeiting the same*. 

John Cawood was a regular Stationer. When, 
or by whom, he was instructed in the Art of Print- 


%* © Provided, that before the said Seres, or his assigns, did be- 
gin to print the same, he or they should present a copy thereof, 
to be allowed by the Lords of the Privy Council, or by the Lord 
Chancellor for the time being, or by the King’s four Ordinary 
Chaplains, or two of them. ‘And when the same was, or should 
be from time to time printed, that by the said Lords, and others 
of the said Privy Council, or by the Lord Chancellor, or with the 
advice of the Wardens of the said Occupation, the reasonable 
price thereof be set, as well in the leaves, as by being bound in 
paste or board, in like manner as was expressed in the end of the. 
Book of Common Prayer.” — This licence was taken away from 
Seres in Queen Mary's days, but obtained again for him under 
Queen Elizabeth by Cecil's means. And the grant now was to 
him and to his son William Serves, during the life of the longest 
liver of them, with ari addition to print all books of private 
prayers; for which they had a pateut. ‘This gave occasion to 2 
great case: for Scres the father, in his latter years, and being 
not so well able to attend aul follow his business, assigned the 
privilege, with all his presses, letter, stock, and copies (which 
in his whole life he got), toone Henry Denham for a yearly 
rent. Denham took seven young men of the Company of Sta- 
tioners to join him in the eae. But certain inferior persons of 
the Compuny setting up presses more than England might bear, 
did print other men’s copies forbidden to them, and privileged 
to others by the Queen’s letters patents. These endeavoured, for 
their own gain, to have the said privilege taken away ; prefer- 
ring a petition to the Privy Council, wherein they pretended, 
that in justice it stood with the best policy of this realm, that 
the printing of all good and useful books should be at liberty 
for every man to do, without granting or allowing of any privi- 
lege by the Prince to the contrary.—After a long contest, it was 
agreed that those who had privileges were to grant some allow-- 
ance unto the Company for the maintenance of their charge and 
their poor. Thus Seres for his part, who had the privilege of 
printing Primers and Psalters and all Books of Private Prayer, 
he and his assigns yielded the best part of the said privilege for 
the relief of the whole Conspany : and out of that privilege only 
reserved to themselves the Little Primer and the usual Psalter. 
And di other Stationers in like manner granted many of their 
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ing, does not appear; but he exercised that Art 
three or four years before a patent * was granted him 
by Queen Mary, with a salary for life of 61. 13s. 4d. 
(when Richard Grafton was set aside, and had a nar- 
row escape for his life); and on Queen Elizabeth’s 
accession he was, jointly with Richard Ju ge, ap- 
pointed Printer to the Queen, by patent dated March 
24, 1560, with the usual allowance of 64. 138. 4d. 
to print all statutes, &c. Cawood died in 1570. 

Richard Jugge was elected from Eton to King’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1531. About the time of 
the Reformation, he acquired the Art of Printing, 
which he practised in King Edward the Sixth’s time. 
He had a shed at the North door of St. Paul’s church; 
- but kept shop at the Bible in Newgate-market, near 
Christ’s church, Jugge’s editions of the Old and 
New Testaments were considered curious and mas- 
terly pieces of printing; for they were ornamented 
with many elegant initial letters and wooden cuts. 
He was four times Master of the Company ; in 1568, 
1569, 1573, and 1574. Surviving Cawood, he en- 
joyed the patent singly. .He carried on business 
about g0 years, and His last printed Proclamation is 
dated Feb. 16, 1576-7. 

He was succeeded by John Jugge, who appears 
to have been his son, but did not long survive him; 
for, in 1579, Richard’s widow resumed the business, 
and carried it on for some years. - 

Robert Croisley was a student of Oxford, and be- 
came Demy of Magdalen College. In 1542, being 
B. A. be was made Probationary Fellow of the said 
house, by the name of Robert Crole. When King 
Edward VJ. began to reign, he lived in Ely-rents, 
Holborn, where he printed and sold books, and at 
the same time preached in the City; but, upon the 
accession of Queen Mary, he, among several English 
Protestants, went to Francfort in Germany. After 
_ Mary’s reign, he returned, and had several’ benefices 


* This patent may be seen in Rymer, and is dated Dec. 29, 1553. 
hestowed 
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bestowed on him; among which, was St.’ Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, London, of which church he wrote 
himself Vicar in 1566. He lived to a good age; and 
was buried in St. Giles’s church, where, over. his 
grave, a stone was laid, with this inscription en- 
graven cu a brass plate: “ Here lieth the body of 
Robert Crowley, clerk, late vicar of this parish, who 
departed this life the 28th of June, 1588.” 

Rowland Hall lived first im Golden-lane, at the 
sign of the Arrows. At the death of Edward VI, 
-with several Refugees during the reign of Queen 
Mary, he went and resided at Geneva, from whence 
we have several editions of the English Bible; and 
one of his impressions in the year 1560. After his 
return to England, he put up the Half Eagle and 
Key (the arms of Geneva) fora sign, at his old bouse , 
in Golden-iane, near Cripplegate, and the same sign 
in Gutter-lane. 

Hugh Singleton is supposed to have been a very 
early Printer; yet the first book of his production, 
with a date, was in the year 1548. He lived at the 
Golden Tun in Creed-lane, near Ludgate; and con- 
tinued in business until 1588. 

Thomas Marshe, Printer, Bookseller, and Sta- 
‘tloner, is mentioned by Stowe to have had the first 
patent granted for printing Latin school books; of 
which the Stationers Company comphained to the 
Lord ‘Treasurer. He continued in business from 
1555 to 1587. 

Richard Lotthill, in the time of Queen Mary, was 
the great Printer of Law-books, and lived at the sign 
of the Hand and Star in Fleet-street. He was Mas- 
ter of the Coupany in 1575, and again in 1584, 
There was a patent ready drawn for Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s signing, for seven years, privileging Ri- 
chard Totthill, Stationer, to imprint all manner of 
books or tables whatsoever, which touched or con- 
cerned Cosmography, or any part thereof; as, Geo- 
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guage into English, of whatsoever countries they 
treated, and whosoever was the author: but whe- 
ther this were ever actually signed, is uncertain. 

John Walley rented one of the Company’s rooms 
over the Hall, for which in 1557 he paid 13s. 4d. 
and in 1561 20s. In 1558 he was fined 2s. 8d. for 
keeping open shop, and selling books on a Festival- 
day; and in 1564 for keeping open shop on St. 
Luke's day, with 18 others, 16s. 8d. He was Mas- 
ter in 1564; and after that time the Printers were 
in general Freemen of the Company of Stationers. 

It appears that, about 1550, the Company had 
begun to turn their thoughts to a removal of their 
Hall, and to a more substantial Incorporation ; 
for in that year the fallowing memorandum stands in 
the front of the earliest Book of their Records that 
is preserved: “ Anno 1550, the 13 of Marche, Mas- 
ter Sholmlcy *, of Lincolne’s-inne, promised to be of 
Counsaill with the Company of Stationers, when 
they should conveniently desire it.” 

St. Peter's College, the place fixed on for their 
new Hall, was probably obtained for them by Mr. 
Seres, who occupied a part of it. The Company 
purchased the site; and, about 1553, adapted the 
old building to their own purposes. ‘The Chapel 
was converted into an armoury and a warehouse. 

The situation of this College cannot be precisely 
ascertained. Bp. Tanner was of opinion that it was 
the hall of the chantry founded by Alderman 
Holmes. But it seems more probably to have been 
the building erected for the members of 44 small 
chantries, which had been so slenderly endowed that 

. divine service could not be maintained therein accord- 
ing to the tenor of their foundations, and which, with 
the King’s licence, were consolidated and incorporated 
hy Richard Braybroke, Bishop of London, in 1390, 
as noticed by Sir William Dugdale in the Appendix 
to his History of St. Paul's. This building stood 
at the South-west corner of the Church-yard. It 
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was afterwards converted into the Feathers Tavern ; 
and covered the spot now ‘occupied by the garden 
of the Deanry, and the small court in which, after 
the Fire of London, four houses were erected by 
Dean Sancroft for the use of the Minor Canons. 

Stowe, mentioning “ the Deane’s lodging, a faire . 
old house, and divers large houses . which yet re- 
maine, and (of old time) were the lodgings of Pre- 
bendaries and Residentiaries, which kept great house- 
holds and liberal] hospitalitie,” says, © Then was 
there the Stationers Hall, lately builded for them, in 
the place of Peter's College; where, in the year 
1549, the 4th day of January, five men were slayne 
by the fall of earth upon them, digging for a well.” 

The Wardens of the Company, in their accompts 

“from July 1582 to July 1583, charged “ for repara- 
tions, 12. 5s. Gd.;” and in their next audit, “ for a 
labourer cleaning the Dean’s yard 4d.;” a plain indi- 
cation that their Hall then adjoined the Dean's yard. 

A causeway led directly from this Hall to the 
door of St. Paul’s church, 

The fitting up of the new Hall (which was a large 
building) was defrayed by the voluntary subscrip- 
tions of the several inembers. Among other bene- 
factions, sixtcen glazed windows were contributed ; 
and also the wainscoting both of the parlour and the 
council-chamber. 

A Benevolence was collected, in 1554, towards 
“the charges of the Hfall;” and in an “ Account of 
money received and paid by John Cawood and 
Henry Cooke, from Dec. 9, 1554, to July 18, 1557,” 
are these entries : 

“Item, receyved in monye at the gevynge up of 
Mr. Barthelette and Mr. Bonham thayre accumpts, 
at the hands of the collecters, tvits. vd. ob.” 

Several sums were also received for the occasional 
use of the Hall for different public purposes. 

1554-5. “ Item, receivyd, the vi daye of Ja- 
nuary, of the Wardmothe Inquest of Castell Bay- 
nard Warde, for occupyinge the Hall ac” [M. 
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“ Item, recevyd for occupyinge the Hall at a wed- 
ding, 3s. 4d. ; 

Another Benevolence, in 1554, towards “ the 
Corporation ;” to which Mr. Dockwra, then Master, 
contributed 40s.; Mr. Cawood 20s.; Mr. Cooke. 
35s.; Reginald Wolfe 20s.; and Mrs. Toye 20s. 

The building, when fitted up, consisted of a Hall, 
sufficiently capacious for the Wardmote Inquest, a 
great parlour, a council-chamber (in which were nine 
historical paintings, and at least ¢wo portraits), 
kitchen, buttery, and several warehouses 3 over 
which were rooms let out to different tenants; among 


whom were, in 1557, #. s. a. 
John Pont, who paid annually - - 3 3 0 
John Walley, for one chamber - - 0 13 6 
William Seres, foracellar - - -~.-0 4 6 


Seres was afterwards five times elected Master of 
the Company: 1510, 1571, 1575, 1576, and 1577. 

Though unable to describe the exterior of this 
Hall, the Records of the Company contain a parti- 
cular account of its furniture in 1557*: 

“This ys the inventory of all suche stuffe, 
with other thyngs, as dothe appertayne to 
this howse as followeth; that ys to save, 

1n the Hall. 

In the hall joined with vaynescott playne pan- 
nelles, with crestes and benches. 

Item, a skrene with a deske for plate. 

Item, the hall paysse over the hygh bourde. 

Item, a deale table of five yardes and a half longe, 
with 3 tresselles. ; 

Item, 2 syde tables paynted red and blacke, one 
of them with a leafe and a staye of ireon, with 6 
tresselles to them. 

Item, 6 new joyned formes, 

Item, all the wyndowes glaysed. 

Item, one banner, 

* These entries, extracted by the late George Steevens, esq. 
were printed in the “ Ilustrations of the Manners and Expences 
of Antient Times in England, in the 15th, 16th, and 17th Cen- 
turies, 1797;" a work now become exceedingly rare. 

Item, 
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Item, 3 scutcheons. 
Item, a lattes, with the appurtenances, 


In the Great P'lour. 

Item, a joyned table, with a frame of 4 yards longe. 

Item, a joyned table, with a frame of 3 yardes 
longe. 

Item, 12 joyned stowles. 

Ttem, 2 olde formes. 

Item, a joyned cubberte, with a hall payse, and 
a deske for plate. 

Item, all the p'lour joyned with wayneskott with 
playne pannells and crests. 

Item, a dornexe carpett. 

Item, an iron plate for the chymne. 


In the Counsell P'lour. 


Ttem, a table of the names of the Auncients, 

Item, a newe joyned drawyng table, with a frame. 

Item, one vysser and 2 whippis for reformacyon. 

‘ Item, 2 new joyned formes. 

Item, a cheste with 3 lockes 3 keyes. 

Item, a box with 2 lockes and 2 keyes. 

Item, a joyned box with a locke and a key, for 
the herse clothe. : 

[tem, all the p'lour joyned with wayneskott new 
playne pannell and crests, with benches alonge the 
table. ; 

Item, all the wyndowes glaysed, with 6 casements* 
of iron. 

Item, 9 paynted storyes standynge above the vay- 
neskott in the sayde p’lour. 

Item, a courte cubberte, with 2 stayes of iron. 

Item, a greene carpett of 2 yardes and 3 quarters 
Jonge. 

Item, one herse clothe of the gift of Mr. Cawood. 


In the Chappell. 
Item, a table with 3 tresseles in 2 peces. 
Ttem, 2 jackes..5 ; 
Item, 3 gonnes. 
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Item, 8 alman revetts. 

Item, 5 hed peces. 

Item, 3 skulles with 2 cappes. 
Item, 7 payre of spents, and one spente. 
Item, 9 gorgetts. 

-Item, 4 swordes. » * 
ltem, 4 cotts. 

Item, a bore spere. 

Item, 8 blacke bylles, 

Item, 5 blacke gyrdelles. 
Item, one pyke. 

Item, 3 gyrdelles. 

Item, 4 dagors. 


In the Buttrye. 
Item, a great cheste, bought of Mr. Seres. 
Item, a hhorne garneshed with a leppe, and the 
toppe sylver and gylte, and the foote coper and gylte. 
tem, 3 olde playne table clothes. 
Item, 3 olde playne towelles, 
Item, 4 stone crusys covered with pewther. 
Ytem, 28 stone potts. 
Item, 12 dosyn of trenchers. 
Item, 2 shelves. 
Item, a geste for ale and bere. ‘ 
Item, a new tabull cloth for one old by Toye. 
Item, 1 dosyn of napkyns, gyven by Mrs. Toy, 
pleyne. ’ 
In the Kytchen. 


Item, a dressynge bourde 4 yardes and a halfe 
longe. x 

Item, 2 shelves. 

Item, a payre of iron rostyne rackes. 

Item, an iron barre in the chemne. 

Item, 3 tramelles to hange potts on. 

Item, 3 spytts. 

Item, a brasse potte, and a brasse panne. 

Item, a stone morter and a pestell. 

Item, 4 cressets with staves. 
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Item, 44 deshes. 
Item, 48 sawcers. 
Item, one olde deske besyde. 


In the Seller. 


Item, a geste for beregnd ale. > 

Item, in olde lede contaynynge in wayghte 2 hun- 
dredth laeken 5 pounde. 

Item, of a thousande of tyle. 


Remaynynge in the cheste with 3 lockes and 3 keyes, 
which standeth in the Counsell Chamber. 

Imprimis, one longe case with locke and keye, 
covered with lether. 

Item, the Corporacyon of Stacyoners under the 
greate seale of Englande, made in anno Phil. & 
Marie 3° & 4°. . 

Item, one box of ‘evydence conteyneng 8 pieced 
for the purchase of our hall. 

Item, one leaze betwene the Company and John 
Poynt, concernynge the howse he dwe lyth yn for 
the terme of 31 yeres to his oblygacyow tor perform- 
ance of covenants. ‘ ‘ 

Item, one oblygacyon made by 4dam Bland to 
the Company in parte that he should doo no injury 
to the hall. 

Item, one oblvgacyon that Hugh Singleton stand- 
yth bound to illiam Seres in 20 nobills for pay- 
ment of 4/. 10s. whereof 26s. 8d. is payde, and 
so remayneth 3/.3s. 4d. whych oblygacyon is gyven 
to the hall. . : 

Item, another boxe with a patent given by harolds 
to the Company of Stacyoners, concernynge their 
armes, with charges, a gyfte of Mr. Cawood. 

Item, one spone of sylver parcel] gylt, of the gyft 
of Mr. Dockray. ; 

Ttem, aspone all gylt, of the gyft of Mr. Cawood. 

Item, a spone ofsylver all gylte, of the gyft of 
Mr. Walye, &e. 
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~The expence of the first public dinner at the Hall, 


in 1557, is also thus preserved : 


- The charges of our dennet ai s followeth ; 
_ that is to sayé* : 


aes : . us. 
rItem,. payd for 18 dosymofereade ~-0 18 
sItem, payd for a barrell of strongé bere, 0 9 
Item, payd for a barrel of dubble bere, 0 5 
Item, payd for a stande of ale. _- 
Item, payd for 20 galons of wyne, - 
"Item, peyd for 11 pelos ‘of Frenshe 
wyne, = 
‘Item, oavd gi7lb. ‘of *beffe, - = 
‘Item, payd for 4 loynes of vele, . « 
‘Item, payd for @ quarter of vele, . - 
‘Item, payd for 11 neckes-of motton, , 
Item, payd for 2 loynes of motton,:. - 
Item, payd for 9 mary-bones, = - -- 
_Item, payd for 25lb. of suette, - - 
‘Item, payd for 38 punde of buttei’, ~. 
‘Item, payd for 2 freshe samons, - 
Item, payd for 4 dosyn of chekyns, 
Item, payd for 3 bushells 3 pocket of 
flowre,. - 
-Item, ‘payd for 20 pontde ‘of cherys, 
‘Item, ‘payd for 20 capons of grayse, 
“Item; payde for 20 capons to boyle, 
Item, three capons of grese,  - “| 
Item, payd for 18 gese, 7 oo 
Item, payd for 3 gese, <8 
Item, payd for 3 dpsyn of rabbetts, ~~ 
“Item, payd for 6 yabbetts, + - 
Item, payd for.2 galons of creme, 
“Item _ payde for bekynge: of 20 paryes 
of vegyson - 0 
Item, past for- bakynge o of 16 6 chekyn ; 
C8500. 
"Tem, pa payd fie salte aD 
‘Item, payd for venygar 
Item, payd forvergis = - 
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& ‘ ty * ¢ 2 
‘Tsem; payd for musterde =. 5 5 x 
Item, payd for buryes. = - 
Item, payd fora Waskete  -' 
Ttem, payd for 10 dosyn of trenchers 
Item, three dosyn oF stpne crusys - 
Item, payd-for tapy gitar: 
Item, payd for a pottle pycher - , 
Ttem, ‘payd for 2’ stone. potts  *s. 
Item, payd for packe thyrde ~*~. 
Item, payd for a hundreth of fagotts . 
Item, payd halfe a thousand of belletts: 
Ttem, payd for 12 sackes'of coles ) ~ 
Ttem, payd for fowres and. bowes’ | ~ 
Item, payd for garlands -. 
Ttem, payd for the carver > 
Item, payd to the minstrelles’  « 
‘Item, payd to the butilers ats 
Item, payd to the coke Min Tie 
Ttem, payd to thétunder cokes to drink 0 
Ttem, payd to the water berer ere) 
Item, for'3 porters that'caryed-over mefte 0 
Item, payd to the smythe - ~~ 

; Tog payd for the hyre of g garneshe 

of ves = Sew - - 0. 

. Ttem, -payd for a hundredth and 24 eggs 0 
Item, bayd for @strayners - 2g 

» > The spyse as folowthe : 

Item, payd- for ib. and a quarter. of - 
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fem, payd for a quarte of potinde cloves. 1 
Ttemy;payd for 4 Pounde of datts = 9 4 
Item, payd for 5 punde of currans - . 9 7 
Ttem, payd for 24 pounde of prunys * 0 3 
Ttem, payd for safféron Seas 


© ®°This' and some other articles,” Mr, Steevens facetiously 
observes, « will account * the following entry on the same 
books in the year 1360; =item, payde for makyng.clene the 
prevye, by Mr. Sugge and “Mr; Judson, <« which conteynéd 12 
tonne, the 20th day of December, 1065.80." 
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Item, ‘payd for synimon and gynger : 
Ttem, payd for a pone. a. greate 

reasons = 

Item, payd. for iolb. of curse — 

Item, payd for 81b. of whyte suger « 

Item, payd forlearge mayse + 

Item, payd for smale mayse 

Item, payd for apuads of besketts: and 
earywayes =~ 

Item, arewarde ier  bryngynge of ofa syde 
of venyson . - 

Item, payd for p’scan’ce + = 

. Item, payd for wafers. - 

Item, payd fof epycryse 4 lone: - 
The chargis for settynge forthe of 4 men 

the 13 day of July, 1557. 
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Item, payd for 4 cotts of wacket coller 1 0 .6 
Item, payd for 2newe billes . - © 2 8. 
Item, payd to every one of them 5s. gnd . 

aa le pece, which ys inthehole - 1 0 8 
: Item, payd for the bargehyre © +) «0 2! 0 

Money spent on 3 quarter's denners at the : 

Vall about necébsarye busynes, 

“Item, a loyne of vele = ,-,01 

. Item, a pece of beffe —- -. - 0 0 
Item, for breade - “ ~ @-0 0. 
Item, paid for bere and ale: - -.0 01 
Item, payd for wyne - 4s <0 0 
Item, payd foracapon ~~ -° 0 & 
Item, paid for 2tonyes” = = 0 8 
Item, for nother denner » “= * -' 6 4 


‘Hereafter foloweth the chargis of the den- 

| ner at the chusynge of the: Master and 
Wardyns, the v daye of July, in-a° 1558. 
Fyrste, for 12 capons = Ss ee 

' Item, for 7 gesse, = 
Item, payd for a dosyn of rabbetts i 
Item, payd for 2 sey of 4 aie : 
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Ttem, payd for 2 rounds of sturgion — Pe 
Ttem,. payd for 2 breasts of veele oO. 
. Item, payd for a surloyne pece of beffe 0 
Item, payd for egges © - 2 0 
Item, payd for 13 poufide of butter. 0 
Item, payd for flowres and rosys > = 0 


Ttem, payd for orrynges - —", . 
Ttem, payd for 6 mary-bones'  *% 
Ttem, payd for gosse buryes - 
Ttem, payd for mary golds .  . 
Ttem, payd for lavynder - : 
Item, payd for parsylly:  .- . 
Item, payde for 2 neckes of mgtton 
Item, paydfor 4 rabbetts  .”  _ 
Ttem, payd fora loyne of vele = 
Item, payd for 6 sackes of colys = 
Item, payd for a quartron of bylletts 
Ttem, payd for a quartron of fagottes 
Item, payd for astonde of ale - 
Item, payd for 2 dosyn of breade « 
Item, payd for salte - - - 
Item, payd for a barrell pfbere —- 
Ttem, payd for 20 pounde ef cheres . 
Item, payd for 3 pynts of whyte venyger 
Item, payd for 3 quarts of vyrgis 
Item, payd for a pottle of muskedele 

. Item, payd for 12 galons of wine : 
Item, payd for 4 pound of suete —- 

. Item, payd for 16 pounde and an once 
of suger - em ” 
Item, pryd for synomon one pounds 6 
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° 


onzanda halfe - ~ r Oo 


Item, payd for gynger 5 onzg quatrons 0 
Item, payd for halfe pounde of pepper 0 
Item, payd for an onz of mayse =~ 0 
Ttem, payd for beak and mayse oneonz. 0 
Item, payd for 6 pSunde of currance 0 
Item, payd for 4 pounde of dates te) 

9 


Item, payd for 5 pounde of prunes - 
ia 008 
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LS. d 
Item, paid for nuttmegges halfa poundeo 34 
* Item, payd for water sat -0O 1 3 .- 
: Item, payd for-5 peckes of flowre 0 1°:5% 


; Item, payd for bakynge of pyes 7-0 1 10 
* Ttem,. payd to the coke and his man for : 


dressynge of the denner ‘= 0 5 0 
Item, payd to the buttler for his attends: se 

aunce at the denner oe oe - 040. 
Item, payd for waffers se 040 


_ The chargis of settynge fourthe of men to serve 
'’ the Quene accordynge to our commyssion, 


oo . 
° 


Sieh. for prest monye for 8 men”. '- 0 
~ Item, for preste ‘monye for 8 men more, a 
at 6d. le pece - - - 0 4 0 
‘ Item, payd fot 4 coppers ete 60 3:0 
‘ Item, payde for thayre meate that oye . 
whan thay went fourthe - 04 4 
~ ' Item, monye delyvered fo them for ? = 
tha re necessaryes = ~-+ 013.4 
tem, payde for: penne powther and ; 
matche - - 0 0: 7 
~~ Item, payd for thayre cundett monye at 
18d. le pece . = “6 °'0 
Item, for settynge of 2 Bowes - 0 0-8 
"tem, ‘payd for 2 dosyn of poynts - 004: 
Item, payd to the taylor for mekynget : 
yoelet hooles in the jackes - 0-4 0 
Item, payd for bowe strynges ~ -'. 0 Of 2 
Item, payd for 3 jackes - +.” ~ o Yr 8 
Item, payd for 4 swords + — - 011 6 
Item, payd for 4 | dagors- - ‘ o 8 0 
_ > Item, /payd for @ bowe and a » shaffe of cs 
arrowes - 7. - -0 4 8 
Item, payd for 2 2 cokes Se oe ed 14 
Item, payd for 6 gyrdelles - - - 0 0 6 
Item, payd for 2 hornes foe gotine pow- * 
-fher with chargis’ —- “= 8 3.0 
* Stem, payd | for 6 gorgetts “eee BO. 
* Item, payde for2 poundeof gonnepowther. 20 
Item, 
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“Item, ‘payd for 2 rolles of matche- - 0°06 ¢ 
“Item, payd for ahande gonne = 9G a: 
Item, payd for 4 cappes 2 =) 3°06 
Item, payd for 5 payre of spynts”- ~: 9 13. °8 
-Item, payd to the armerer formendynge ~~ 
of harnes ahd a hed pece™ wish et OL @- 
" Item, payd for 6 dosyn of poynts * ‘0-10 
Item, payd for 24 yards of whytegotton ©. 0.4 
for souldiours cotts, at 7d. le yarde - 014-6 
. Item, payd for2 yardes of grenecarsaye ©. * 
for to garde'the sayde cotts at 22d. le yardeO 3-8 
‘ Item, payd for makyng of the same oe 
cotts, and red clothe for the crosses - 0 674 
item, payde for mendynge of a-gonne -.0. 0 6 
Item, payd for mendynge of 2dagors ‘9 1 <0 
Ttem, payd fora bracer anda showtynge Paka 
glove - - - - - - “0 010 
‘Ttem, payd for 2 freyse jerkyns for the - 
gonners - - > 7 = O12) OX 
Jlcu, payd for a payre of hose > @. 20 
Item, payd for 4 payre of shoyes + 6.8 0 
‘Item, payd .money. to them by com- : 
mandmente - “~~. Tot 0 13.4 
Item, payd for meate and drynke for 1. 
them that daye ~ sm eo 28: 
Item, payd for lede to make pellets “0-0 2 
Item, payd for bowe strynges --» ~ .Q 9 Q 
Item, payd to them for cundett moneye, PB aig 
accordynge to comandemente.. ~. -"-" 9 14-6 
Item, payd for 2 pursis for thayre pellettso...0° 8 
Ttem, payd for a lynke for to leade them: cbeeh 
from Leadenhall to the Towre “= 0.0 & 
Item, payde for 2 blacke bylles -~- 06 g 4. . 


- Item, payd for 2 newe keyes with one 
: few locke, and mendynge of the old lockes 0 14 © 


“In 1559, « A collection was gathtred of the Com- 
pan;;, by the commartdement of the Lorde the Maior’ 
and Aldermen, for the house of Brydewell.” Bree 
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The Company of Stationers do not appear to have 
had any authority granted them with relation to 
printed books, as. an incorporated body, till they 
received their first charter, dated the 4th of May, 
1557, in the third and fourth of Philip and Mary, by 
the title of “ The Master and Keepers, or Wardens, 
and Commonalty, of the Mystery or Art of Sta- 
tioners of the City of London *,” by which they 
obtained an inquisitorial right upon all literary com- 
positions, and might search houses for any books 
which they deemed obnoxious to the State, or their 
own interest; and might seize, burn, take away, de- 
stroy, or convert to their own use, whatever they 
might deem printed contrary to the form of any 
statute, act, or proclamation made or. to be made. 
Thomas Dockwray was then Master; John Cawood 
and Henry Cooke, Keepers or Wardens; and the 
Fraternity was numerous, as the charter was signed 
by the names of 94 members of the Commonalty. 

The expence of obtaining the charter will appear 
by the following extracts from their Records : 

The chargis bys oute for our Corporation : 

Fyrste, for two tymes wrytinge of our 2's. d. 
boke before yt was sygned by the Kynge 
and the Quene’s Majestie’s Highness - 

Item, for the syngned and the prevy seale 

Item, for the great seale - - 

Item, for the wrytynge and inrolynge . 

Item, for wax, lace, and examenacion 

Item, to the clerkes for expedycion - 

Item, for lymnynge and for the skyn - 

Item, payd to the screvener for wry- 
tinge of the indentures of the surrender 
for the feffers of truste unto the Master 
and Wardyns of this Companyeand thayre 
successors - - * = “ 014 0 


1 


SSW oO aw 
CORDSWO 


Keo OW DROS 


* An original Record, intituled, « Incorporatio Artis Sta- 
tioners, in Civitate Londoniz,’“is presérved in the Records of 
the Exchacuer. 2? Pare Oricoinal 9 and 2 Dhitt. And 
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On this incorporation, theCom pany obtained from 
the Heralds’ College their armorial bearings *, 

The privileges to chuse their proper officers, te 
make laws for the good and well governing of 
the Company, &c. granted by Philip and Mary, 
had been found so just, and agreeable to the laws of 
the land, the liberties of the subject, and in parti- 
cular so necessary to the well-being of the said Com- 
pany, that Queen Elizabeth, on her first coming to 
the crown, by letters patent, confirmed the charter, 

The government of the Company was vested by 
these charters, and still continues, ina Master, two 
Wardens, and a Court of Assistants +, who, under 
their several charters, pay 200/. a year in pensions 
and charitable donations; to which much larger 
suns have been added by the benefactions of indivi- 
dual members. Their trading concerns are managed | 
‘by a regular Committee consisting of nine members ; 
namely, the Master and Wardens for the time being; 
and six other Stockholders, who are annually elected, 

The first copy entered is in 1558, “ to William 
Pekerynge, a ballett, called a Ryse and Wake, 4d.” 
Richard aye was then Master, and again in 1563. 

Feb. 1, 1559-60, the Fellowship of the Company 
were permitted, by the Court of Aldermen, to wear 
a livery gown and livery hood, in such decent and 
comly wise and order as the other Companies and 
Fellowships of the City; and ordered to prepare 
them to attend the Lord Mayor on public occasions ; 
and in 1564, “The Lyvery new begonne and revyved 
agayne, in the colors of skerlett and browne blew, 
Worne on the feast daye, beinge the Sondaye after 
Saynt Peter's daye,” 


* Azure, on a chevron Or, between three Bibles lying: fesse. 
wise Gules, garnished, leaved, and clasped of the second (3, e 
the clasps downwards), an eagle rising proper, inclosed by two 
roses Gules, seeded Or, barbed Vert; from the top of the chief 
a demi-circle of Glory, edged with clouds ptoper ; therein a dove 
displayed Argent ; over the head a circle of the last. Crest, On 
a wreath, a Bible Eh ‘prone < “elriecl ada. ck 3 ae 
Fag dele acad 


ae 
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« May 6, 1662, the Feast vulgarly, but errone- 
neously called Lamb's Feast, was held this day, as 
formerly, at the charge of the Warden, with the 
usual allowance towards it by the Company—the 
Company of Clothworkers detaining the whole 
twenty nobles, of which the above fourteen shillings 
went to the Warden, and the rest to the poor of St. 
Faith, where his body lyes.” 

At the close of the Wardens accompts in July 
1561, in an inventory of the Company’s furniture, 
is, “A picture of John Raynes, master to John 
‘Cawode ;” also, “ A picture of John Cawode.” 

Robert Kewall was Master in’1561, and in 1565. 

Thomas Purfoot *, Printer and Stationer, an ori- 

inal member of the Company, had a shop in St. 
Paul's Church-yard, in 1563; and another at the Lu+ 
cretia, within the New Rents in Newgate-market. 

Henry Denham, in 1564, lived at the sign of the 
Star, in Paternoster-row, with this motto round it, 
“Os homini sublime dedit ;” which he put at the end 
of several of his impressions. He lived also in 
White-cross-street, and was assignee to William 
Seres in 1564. In 1568, he lived in Aldersgate- 
street. Denham had a privilege granted him in - 

1567 for printing the New Testament in the Welsh 
tongue. He continued in business till 1587. 

In 1566, a sheet was printed, intituled,  Ordi- 
nances decreed for Reformation of divers disorders 
in printing and uttering of Books-.” 

In 1570, a considerable sum was laid out for in- 
Jarging and translating, with the making a payre 

* Another person of the same name, supposed to be his son, 
js the third person namicd of the twenty who were allowed, 1537; 
by a decree of the Star-chamber, to print for the whole kingdom. 

t+ At the end were subscribed the names of some of the Privy 
Council hereto, being an order in the Star-chamber, viz, the 
Lord Keeper Bacon, Marquis of Winchester, Lord Treasurer, 
Earl of Leicester, Lord Clynton, Lord Admiral, Seerctary Cecil, 

Which was occasioned by a motion of those of 4he 
on Ecclesiastical under thcirhands. These Ordinances 
sere designed for ihe preventing the bringing in, or, printing 
buoks against the Religion established. fr 
3 
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‘of new stairs in the Hall. And in the same year, 
* paid for the pavynge of the long causey between 
Paul’s church door and the Stationers Hall, 20s. 1d,” 

In 1571, a subscription was raised, among the 
Members of the Company, “ towards building the 
new kitchen and buttery, with other necessaries.” 

In 1572, paid Mr. Norton, for paving at the East 
end of Paul’s, 32. 15s. Gd. 

In 1573, the feasts of the Company were re- 
strained by order of Common Council. 

Henry Bynneman was instracted-in the Art by 
Reynold Wolfe, and became eminent in his profes- 
sion. He dwelt in Thames-street, near Baynard’s- 
castle, and in Knightrider-street, at the sig of the 
Mermaid. He was sequestered in 1581, for having 


printed a book, dedicated to Sir H enry Knyvett, in. 


which were reflections and reproaches on Sir Robert 
Bell, Speaker of the House of Commons, and se- 
veral of the members. He died in 1583. 

Thomas Easte, Be, or Este, if the same person, 
lived in Aldersgate-street, at the sign of the Black 
Horse, and at other places and signs, ar the custom 
then was; which makes it difficult to assign whether 
* it was the same person or not. He appears to have 
been employed by Birde and Tallis, to whom Queen 
Elizabeth, in the 15th year of her reign, granted a 


patent. He, or they, printed music and other, 


books from 1569 until after 1600. 

Robert Waldegrave, in 1578, first practised the 
Art of Printing in the Strand, near Somerset-house; 
from thence he removed to Foster-lane ;_ but after- 
wards, by printing Puritanical books, involved him- 
self in troubles, which obliged him to retire to 
Wales; but, by the assistance of friends, overcame his 
difficulties; and was appointed Printer to King James 
VI. of Scotland, from whom he received a patent. 

In 1575, some certain persons endeavoured to 
obtain from the Queen a privilege for the sole print- 
ing of all Ballads, damask paper, and books in prose 
or metre, from the quantity of one sheet of nanan 
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td four and twenty. ‘The Company of Stationers 
made a petition to the Lord ‘Treasurer, for stay of 
this; setting forth, that it would be the overthrow 
of a multitude of families: and that by the im- 
printing of these the Company was chiefly main- 
_ tained ; so.as if the same were taken from them by 
way of privilege, they. should be utterly undone; 
whereof if the Queen were advertised, they were 
sure she would not pass such a grant. Wherefore 
they prayed the Treasurer, who had aforetime.al- 
ways been favourable to them in all their causes, 
that he would acquaint the Queen with the premises, 
and be a means that the said privilege might not be 
granted. Other privilegestherewere, which the Queen 
sometimes had granted to some Stationers for their 
property in certain copies; whereby all others were 
abridged from printing the same: and some of these 
copies, such as before were indifferently printed by 
any of that calling, to the Brea goentation of them 
and their families; which advdhtage was by these 
piles taken from them. Thus, John Jugge, 
esides the being her Majesty's Printer, had the pri- 
vilege for printing of Bibles and Testaments; the 
which had been common to all the Printers. Ri- 
chard Totthill, the printing of all kind of Law books 
(common before to all Printers) who sold the same 
books at excessive prices, to the hindrance of a great 
number of poor students. John Day the printing 
of ABC, and the Catechism, with the sole selling 
of them, by the colour of a commission. These 
books were the only relief of the poorest sort of that 
Company. James Roberts and Richard Watkins, 
the printing of all Almanacks and Prognostications ; 
the which was also the chief relief of the poorest of 
the Printers. Thomas Marsh had a great licence 
for Latin books, used in the Grammar-schools of 
England ; the which was the general living of the 
whole Company of Stationers. Thomas Fantroller, 
a straneer. had the sole nrintine of other JT atin 
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Byrde, a singing man, had a, licence for printing 
all Music-books; and by that means claimed the 
printing of ruled paper. JVilliam Seres had a pri- 
vilege for the printing of all ’Psalters, all manner of 
Primers, English or Latin, and all manner of Prayer 
Books; with the reversion of the same to his son, 
Francis Flower, a gentleman, being none of the 
Company, had privilege of printing the Grammar, 


and other things; and had farmed it out to some of * 
the Company for 1001. by the year; which 1001, 
was raised in the enhancing of the prices above the 
accustomed Order. This, as a grievance, many of 
the Company complained of, being now in number 
in the City 175; and of these 140 came to their 
freedoms ‘since Queen Elizabeth's access to the 
Crown. So mueli did Printing and Learning come 
into request under the Reformation. 

Shortly after, one John Wolfe*, a Fishmonger 
using Printing, taking upon him as a Captain in this 
cause, was content with no agreement, but gene- 
rally affirmed that he might and would print any 
lawful book, notwithstanding any commandment 


* John Wolfe, who practised Printing about 1588, is the 
first person who is mentioned as Printer to the City of Lon- 
don. — John Windet succeeded Wolfe as Printer to the City 
of London, and carried on business at the White Bear, in 
Adling-strect, in Raynard's-castle; and afterwards at ‘ the 
Cross Keys, near Paui’s-wharf. He used a device of Tine 
cutting down a sheaf of corn, with a book clasped ; on the co- 
ver, “ Verbum Dei manet in elernum.” The compartment has 
the Queen's arms at top, the City’s on the right, and the Sta- 
tioners’ on the left, with his sign of the Bear beneath, and J. W. 
over it, with this motto, “ Homo non solo pane vivet,” round it, 
He continued in business from 1583 until 1651, when he was 
succeeded by Richard Cotes; who was succeeded, in 1669, by 
James Flesher ; who was succeeded, in 1672, by Andrew Clark, 
In 1699, Samuel Roycroft was appointed in that place, who, in 
1710, was succeeded by John Barber, esq. who afterward served 
the oflice of Lord Mayor ; he was succeeded by George James, 
whose widow carried on the business for some time, when that 
office was conferred on Henry Kent, esq. Deputy of the Ward of 
Broad-street ; who was succceded by Mr. Charles Rivington ; on 
whose resignation, in 1772, the office was conferred on Mr, Henry 
Fenwick. the present City Deies.. 
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of the Queen.— Roger Ward was another unruly 
Printer, who would print any book however for~ 
bidden by, the Queen’s Privilege, and made it his 
practice to print all kind of books at his pleasure *. 

About tliese times the Company of Stationers 
put up a petition to the Lord 'I'reasurer (who was 
their great Patron) that, towards the maintaining of 
their poor Company, he would be a means to the 
Queen, to grant them, for their relief, the privilege 
of printing those two little books of introduction 
into the Latin tongue, used in schools by her au- 
thority, the Accidence and Grammar. They set 
forth in this petition, what a very poor Company 
they were, and not able to bear the charge that lay 
onthem: that they paid excessive yearly rents, for 
farming of such books, pertaining to their art, as 
had been obtained from them by means of privi- 
leges: their good deserts from the Commonwealth, 
in searching for, and suppressing of popish and 
seditious books, and executing several warrants di- 


* The Master and Wardens of this Company going to search 
his printing-house, according to the power they. had, were re- 
sisted by his wife and servants; of which a complaint was made 
by the said Master and Wardens to the Court. And again, in 
the year 1593, the Master and Wardens preferred a petition 
against this man, to the Lord Treasurer: shewing his con- 
temptuous demeanour, doing contrary to all order and autho- 
rity; and withal his insufficiency to use the art of Printing, 
The Commissioners appointed by the Council could bring him 
to nothing: but still he continucd to print what he pleased with- 
out allowance, by his own authority; and such books as were 
warranted by her Highness’s letters patent to other men: and 
sold and ‘uttered the same in City and Country, to men of other 
arts; whereby the Company sustained great loss, in taking the 
sale of them, and particularly the decay of seven poor young 
men, who executed a privilege granted to William Seres for a 
yearly rent. This man notwithstanding had given two several 
bonds to the Queen ; the one, not to print any more disorderly, 
the other, to bring in such books as he had printed; but none 
performed. All this was laid open in the said petition. The 
signers of it were, John Harrison, Master ; and Richard Wat- 
kins and Rafe Neubery, Wardens ; and besides them, Christopher 
Barker, Jobn Day, William Norton, George Bishop, John Jud- 
son, and Francis Coldock ; all Booksellers in these times of the 
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rected to thém for such purpose by the Queen’s 
Commissioners in Causes Ecclesiastical. And finally, 
that they should be driven to dissolve their Company, 
unless the ‘l'reasurer stood their good Lord, as on fore 
nier occasions he had done, as the special Patron of 
their Company, and Favourer of the Art of Printing. 

June 23, 1586, the Lords of the Star-chamber 
affirmed and confirmed their former laws, empow- 
ering them to search into bookbinders-shops, as well 
as printing-offices, for unlawful or heretical books, 
and take up the offenders, 

Jan. 28,1588,9. A precept * from theLord Mayor, 
requiring the Master, Wardens, and six-of the come- 
liest personages of the Company, to attend him at 
the Park corner above St. James’s, on horseback, in 
velvet coats, chains of gold, and with staff torches, 
to wait on the Queen, “ for the recreating of her 
Majesty,” in her progress from Chelsea to Whitehall, 

In the accompts of 1591 are the following entries: 

“Item, a little box of plate and other things given 
by the Master and Wardens, and divers other persons, 

Item, paid for charges of search dinners, ten 
times, at 30. 4d.—338. 4d.” 

TheChapelin 1602 was leased to Mr. Bishop for 20s. 
a-year ; and a room on the South side of the yard, 
next the great Warehouse, towards the street, was (in 
1606) allowed totheClerk, for the Company’s business, 

Oct. 29, 1603, the Company obtained the King’s 
Letters Patent for the sole printing of Primers, Psatm s, 
Almanacks, &e. in English, for the help and relief 
of them and their successors for ever, 

In 1606, seven warehouses and other rooms were 
let out at the annual rent of 104. 138. 4d, ? 

Tn or about the vear 1611, the Company thought 
Proper to remove from their old Hall to the situation’ 
they now occupy; and on the 11th of April in that 
year, the purchase of Bergavenny house was ordered 
‘to. be paid for from the stock of the partners in the 
Privilege. hat house is thus described : 


* Printed in Oueen Elizabeth's Denon... | cee 
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« At the North end of Ave Mary-lane, is oné 
great house, builded of stone and timber, of old time 
pertaining to John Duke of Britaine, Earle of Rich- 
mond, as appeareth by the records of Edward the 
Second. Since that, it was called Pembrooke Inne, 
neere unto Ludgate, as belonging to the Earles of 
Pembrooke in the times of Richard the Second, the 
eighteenth yeere, and of Henry the Sixt, in the 
fourteenth yeere. It was afterwards called Aburga- 
venny-house, and belonged to Henry late Lord of 
Aburgavennie. But the worshipfull Company of 
Stationers have since that purchased it, and made it 
the Hall for the meeting of their Societie, converting 
the stone-worke into a new faire frame of timber, and 
applying it to such serviceable use, as themselves 
have thought convenient for the amending it in some 
particulars in which it had been found detective *.” 

In 1612, an annual sermon, with cakes, wine, 
and ale, for the Company, on Ash-wednesday, was 
established by the will of Alderman John Norton. 

In 1614, feasting was restrained for six months, 
by order of the Lord Mayor. : 

In 1619, the Company was ordered to attend in 
their stand in due form, on the King going to hear 
a Sermon in St, Paul’s Cathedral. 

March 8, 1613-6, the Company obtained a renewal 
of their Charter for the sole printing of Primers, 
Psalters, both in metre and prose, with or without 
musical notes; Almanacks, &c. in the English tongues 
and the A. B. C. with the Little Catechism, and the 
Catechism in English and Latin, &c. by Alex. Nowell. 

In 1619, a Precept was issued by the Court of 
Aldermen, ordering Livery gowns to be decently 
faced with fur. The number of Livery was then 49. 

In 1627, the Company’s plate was pledged, to 
raise 8401. towards a loan to King Charles J. ; and 
in 1628, three bills of sale of plate were scaled with 
the common seal, to Dr. Eden, Walter Terrill, and 
John Burrage, for 100/. each. 
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- Oct. 28, 1629, theCompany were called upon for6od, 
4s. as their quota* of 4300/, expended by the City 
for pageants and other solemnities, ‘and beautifying 
the City, against the late entrance-time of his Majesty 
passing through the same for his Coronation +, and 
for other necessary and public service of the City. 


In 1633, Mr. Recorder Littleton being made 
Reader to the Temple, the Court ordered 107, to be 
presented as a remembrance of their love to him: 

In 1635, it having been noticed that some of the 
Assistants, and others of the Livery, came to the 
Hall in falling bands, déublets slashed and cut, or 
other indecent apparel, not suitable to the habit of 
Citizens; it was ordered that the Assistants do come 
to the Hall on Court-days in ruff bands. ; 

July 11, 163 7, “ A Decree of the Star-chamber 
Concerning Printing,” was published by authority ; 
restraining the number of Printers to Twenty t, be- 
sides his Majesty’s Printer, and the Printers allowed 
for the Universities, The Letter-founders were at 
the same time restored to Four §. 

In 1638, the Company were ordered to attend. in 
their stand, on the King; Queen, and Queen Mo- 
ther, passing through the City, 

In 1640,- the several Companies were requifed to 
lend 50,0004. to the King; of which the Stationers’ 
quota was 500/.—and in 1642, in like manner, 
100,000/. towards which they paid 10004, —In 
1643, they were called on to pay 52. a week for 
three months,. besides 32l. for a Royal Subsidy, — 


} Felix Kingstone, Adam Islip, Thomas Parfoot, Miles FI lesher, 
Thomas Harper, John Beale, John Legat, Robert Young, John 
Haviland, George Miller, Richard Badger, Thomas Cotes, Ber- 
nard Alsop, Richard Bishop, Edw. Griff, Thos Burcin... wo. 
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To defray these heavy charges, all their plate was 

‘sold, except Mr. Hulet’s standing cup—the white 
plate at 4s. gd..an ounce—one parcel of gilt plate at 
4s. 10d,—and another at 5s. 3d. 

In 1641, a precept from the Lord Mayor, for the 
Master, Wardens, and ten of the most graceful of 
the Company, to attend on horseback, in their best 
array, with footmen, to receive the King at his return 
froin Scotland, and wait on him through the City. 

In 1643, 539 ounces of plate were pledged for 1204. 
to answer the assessment of 5/. a week for 3 months, 

.1643. On account of the present distractions, 
there shall be no dinner on May 6th, usually called 
Lamb's Feast; nor procession, or livery gowns, 
Only the Company to meet at St. Faith’s church, to 
hear the sermon. 

In this year a new green carpet was bought for 
the Court-room by the newly-elected Assistants. 

A Book oj’ Martyrs was given for the use of the 
Prisoners in Ludgate, at their request, inscribed, 
« The Gift of the Company of Stationers, 1645.” 

In 1650, a Precept occurs, from the Lord Mayor, 
ordering the Company to substitute the Arms of 
the Coinmonwealth for those of the late King; and 
to remove the King’s Picture and all Monaychical 
Arms out of the Hall. 

In’ 1654, in consequence of another Precept 
from the Lord Mayor, for the Company’s rails- 
to be set*in the street, and the Livery to attend in 
their gowns and hoods on February 8, when the 
Lord Protector goes to dinner at Grocers’ hall; or- 
ders were given accordingly; and the Wardens to 
provide cloth to adorn the rails. : 

_+ July 7, 1657. This day was the Election Feast 
kept by the Master and Wardens with garlands, 
music, &c. according to former practice, but for se~ 
veral late years discontinued. i 
1660. A Precept from the Lord Mayor, dated 
May 17, directed to the Master and Wardens of the 
Company, was read; requiring, that if the King, at 
his return to his Kingdom, shall please to pass 
through 
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through the City, ten of the most grave, tall, and 
comely. personages of the Company, well horsed, 
and in their best array or furniture of velvet, plush, 
or sattin, with chains of gold, be in readiness to 
attend the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and other Citi- 
zens, for his better reception. They were accordingly 
hominated, and ordered to choose each of them a 
footman to attend him. The Wardens are to deliver 
them coats, ribbons, and truncheons, for the occasion, 

Mr, Hunscott (the beadle) being very antient, and 
therefore incapable of the service; ordered that John 
Cleaver do carry the Company’s banner on horse- 
back on that day, with such furniture and allowance 
for his service as the Wardens think fit; the War- 
dens to pay Mr. Hunscott 20s. in lieu of the benefit 
that might aecrue to him had he carried the Com- 
feny's banner ; and to give notice to some young 

freemen of the Company, to serve as Whiftters, 
who are with him to attend the Livery at their stand 
on that day. : 

' 1662. In consequence of a Precept from the Lord 
Mayor, imparting his Majesty's pleasure, that the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 500 Citizens on horse- 
back attend on Tower Wharf, to receive the Russian 
Ambassador, and conduct him through’ the City, 
and commanding that some of the chief of the Com- 
pany do attend him in velvet coats well mounted for 
that occasion; three gentlemen were ordered to fur- 
nish themselves, and appear accordingly, 

1662. Miles Flesher, esq. having lately fined for 
Alderman of London, earnestly moved that he 
might not be exposed to election for Master of the 
Company ; but his desire was overruled. 

1663. A Precept from the Lord Mayor was re- 
ceived, for sending ten men of the Company, sub- 
stantially horsed, and apparelled in velvet coats and 
chains of gold, to attend his Lordship, and wait on the 
King and Queen, at their return from their progress, 

. A Court was accordingly called for their nomination, 

In 1665, the Company was requested by the Lord 
Mayor to resign their pew in St. Paul's church to 

Voz. II. Pp, ru 6 
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the Company of Clothworkers, in exchange for ari- 
other pew. But they refused to relinquish their an- 
cient pew; and the Verger was to have notice of 
this resolution ; and to be advised “ to reserve it for 
the use of the Company, as he will expect their fu- 
ture favour and reward.” s, . 

Oct. 2, 1666, the first Court after the Fire of Lon- 
don was held at Cooks’ Hall; and afterwards at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, in the Lame Hospital Hall. 

Dec. 21, 1666. All the ruined ground, as well be- 
longing to the Hall as to other tenements of the 
Company destroyed by the late dreadful fire, to be 
forthwith cleared, and measured. 

April 2, 1667. A Precept was received, to attend 
the Lord Mayor, for receiving his Majesty’s pleasure 
about re-building the Company’s Hall. 

- Aug. 10, 1667, the Charter of the Company was ex- 
emplified, at the request of Humphry Robinson, Mas- 
ter, and Evan Tyler and Richard Royston, Wardens. 

March 3, 1668-9. ‘The new-built warehouse to be 
used for theCompany’s meetings till theHallis finished. 

1670. An excuse to be made for this year's, at- 
tendance by the Livery upon the Lord Mayor at 
taking his oaths, in respect that the Hall of this 
Company is but now building. . 

1676. Ordered, that, before Lord Mayor's day, 
there be made four streamers, or banners, to be 
carried before the Company ; viz. the King’s Arms, 
the City Arms, the Lord’ Mayor's Arms, and the 
Company's Arms... . 

March 26, 1677. The use of the Hall granted to 
the parish of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, for a year and, 
a half, to read divine service, and preach in, « 

The Charter was again exemplified, October 13, 
1684, at the request of Roger Norton, then Master, 
and Henry Hills and James Cotteral, Wardens of 
the Company. ; 

' Nov. 4, 1684, the Music Feast on St. Cecilia's 
day was held at Stationers Hall *. 

* «Tn the Wardens’ Accompt from the fifth day of July, 1684, 
to the 24th day of July, 1685, is the following entry under the 
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‘Sept. 12, 1685. The Clerk to have the letting of 
the Hall for Feasts'and Funerals, with the consent of 
the Master and Wardens for the time being, as by 
order of Sept. 26, 1676. 

July 4, 1687. Two dozen of Turkey nailed chairs 
to be bought. 

Aug. 6, 1688. The application of a Nonconformist 
Minister, with the Elders of his Church, for the use 
of the Company's Hall as a meeting-place for their 
congregation, was refused. : 

1697. Five new banners and streamers ordered to 

e made, on occasion of the King’s passing through 
the City, and the Lord Mayor’s desire that the Com- 
pany should appear in the utmost splendour; the 
King’s banner, the Company’s banner, the-streamer 
of the Company, the City banner, and City streamer, 

1760. On a message from the Lord Mayor, to in» 
form the Master that on account of the King's death 
there could be no public procession on Lord Mayor's 
day, and to desire that the Company’s barge might’ 
not go out, nor any music be at the Hall; ordered that 
the Livery be summoned to dinner only on that day. 


head of Charge; « Received, the 25th of November, 1684, for 
the Musick Foast kept in the Hall, 2d." 

A shnilar entry uceurs in each year from 1684 to 1700 inclu- 
sive, excepting the years 1686, 1688, 1689, and 1697. Ia 
1698, Mr. Glover paid for that and the preceding year, 

‘The price paid by the Stewards of this feast for the use of the 
Halil, till 1694, was only 20. Probably in 1693, some damage 
had been done by the scaffolding employed for the aceommoda-. 
tion of the company ; for in that year, as appears from one of 
the Company’s books, F. 194, (a.) an order was made, that « in 
consideration of the damage that may be done to the Hall on: 
St. Cecilia's feast, by setting up scalividing, and fixing tables, 
and benches, the Hall shall not be let for less than 5h” Phe 
Court of Assistants, however, appear to have been afterwards 
contented with a less sum; for, both in 1694 and 1695, no more 
than four pounds were paid, At the performance of Dryden's 
eelebrated Ode, the price was raised to 3b; which sum was also 
paid in cach of the two following years. In 1698, an order was 
made that “ the Hall should be let to the Stewards of St, Cecilia’s 
feast for 51. they agreeing to make geod all daimnage that m: 
happen to it or’any room adjoining.” G.16.(a) In 1790, the - 

yin, oe 


sum of six puiness was natd far the ee ore 
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1768. A Precept from the Lord Mayor, for the 
Company to attend him on the River in their barge, 
on the King of Denmark’s dining in the City. 

In December 1806, on occasion of the Publie 
Funeral of the gallant and ever-to-be-lamented Lord 
Nelson, the Master and Wardens, with sixty of the 
senior members of the Company, attended the solemn 
procession by water, on the 8th of January, in their 
barge, from Greenwich to Whitehall. 


Mr. Malcolm, the modern Historian of London, 
describes the situation of the present Hall, as abut- 
ting to the West on the old City wall, and separated 
from Ludgate-street, on the South, by St. Martin’s 
church; bounded on the North by the houses of the 
Residentiaries of St. Paul's; atid open, on the East, 
to the passage called Stationers-alley ; on which side 
it has a paved court-yard, handsomely railed. 

The basement story, and some other parts of the 
building, serve as warehouses for the Company’s 
stock of printed books ; and for the stock of such in- 
dividual members as chuse to rent them. Sufficient 
room, however, is reserved for an excellent kitchen 
and other offices. 

The front has a range of large arched windows, 
an ornamented entrance, a neat cornice, and pan- 
nels of bas reliefs above it. A flight of steps leads 
to the great room, which is entered through the arch 
of a screen of the Composite order, with a pedi- 
ment, the Company's arms and rich ornaments, 
finely carved, distributed in the intercolumniations 
and other appropriate places. The room is sur- 
rounded by oak wainscot; and a court cupboard, 
of antique origin, supports the Hall-plate on gala 
days. At the North end is a large arched window, 
entirely filled with painted glass, the border and fan 
of which are very vivid and splendid. Seven com- 

rtments are filled with the arms of London, the 
Royal arms, the Company's arms, their crest, the 
arms of ‘Thomas Cadel}. esq. and two emblematic 
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following inscription: “'This window (except the 
arms and crest of the Company, which for their ex- 
cellence and antiquity it has been thought advise. 
able to preserve) was the gift of Thomas Cadell; esq. 
Alderman, and Sheriff of London, 1801.” 

It would be unjust to Mr. Egginton, of Birming- 
ham, not to add that the whole is a most brillant 
ornament, and admirably executed. 

A door in the West wall leads through an anti: 
room to the Court-room, a superb apartment, with 
four large windows surmounted with festooned cur- 
tains, which admit light from a pleasant garden. 
The arched cieling commences on a Composite cor- 
nice, and the ornaments in stucco on it are very ele- 
gant. A large lustre of cut glass is suspended from 
the centre, ; 7 

The chimney-piece; of variegated marble, has an 
highly-enriched frieze of fruit and flowers in carv- 
ings of the greatest passible relief, which are con- 
tinued quite to the cornice, in many fanciful forms, 
exceedingly tasteful. : 

The floor is covered by a fine Turkey carpet. 

At the West end, over the Master's chair, and un- 
der a drapery of crimsoa, is Mr. West's celebrated 
painting (presented in 1779 by Mr. Boydell, after- 
wards Alderman and Lord Mayor) of Alfred the 
Great dividing his last loaf with the stranger*. The 


* While the Danes were ravaging all before them, Alfred, 
with a small company, retreated to a little inaccessibte island in 
Somersetshire, called Athelney ; where his first intention was to 
build a fortress : thither he afterwards moved his family, whose 
security gave him the most pungent concern, He had erly mar- 
ried a lady, who, by her birth, accomplishments, and beauty, 
was worthy of the high station to which he had raised her. Al- 
fred loved with the sincerest affection, an’ had the happiness to 
find his love returned with equal sincerity, Heaven too had 
blessed him with children, The principal inconvenience he h- 
boured under, in this forlorn situation, arose from a scarcity of 
Provisions, It happened one day, as he was reading, that he 
found himself disturbed by a poor Pilgrim, who, with the great- 
est earnestness, bexged for somewhat to satisfy his hunger. The: 


humane King (whose attendants had been all sent out in searnly 
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beauty of the females, the benevolent placid features 
of Alfred, and the regret expressed by the infants at 
the loss of their food, are well known to the publick 
through the fine print engraved from it by Sharp. 
A whole-length portrait of Mr. Boydell *, painted 
by Grahaim, hangs on the right of the chimney place. 
he colouring of this picture is good, and the like- 
ness excellent; but the introduction of allegory on 
the same canvas with a portrait cannot but be consi- 
dered as an unpardonable deviation from propriety. 


On the left side is a large picture thus described : 
« Mary Queen of Scots +}, escaping from Lochle- 
vin castle by the assistance of George Douglas ; 


serable object with a part of what little there remained in the 
fort. The Queen, finding only one loaf, brought it to Alfred ; 
but at the saine time represented to him the distresses that the 
family would be driven to, should the attendants prove unsue- 
cessful. ‘The King, however, not deterred, but rather rejoicing 
at the trial of his humanity, divided the loaf, and gave to the 
poor Christian half of it: consoling the Queen with this pious 
Yefiection, ‘ That he who could feed five thousand with five loaves 
and two fishes, could make, if it so please him, the half of a 
loaf sufitce for more than their necessities.’ The Pilgrim de- 
parted; the King resumed his studies: and felt a satisfaction 
that ever results from beneficent actions, His attendants re- 
turned with a vast quantity. of fish, which greatly encouraged 
the King, and put upon him those glorious undertakings which 
restored the lustre of the Saxon diadem, 

* Thus described by the Artist : 

“Portrait of John Boydell, esq. Lord Mayor of the City of 
London ; painted by Mr. Graham, and presented by him to the 
Company of Stationers, June 8, 1792. The Lord Mayor in the 
City Chair. On his right hand, and resting on the Chair, stands 
the figure of Justice, holding the balance and the City Sword. 
On the left stands the figure of Prudence with her looking-glass, 
and with the emblem of penetrating wisdom in her right 
hand. Behind the chair, in the centre, stands the figure of 
Industry, with a sun-burnt complexion and bee-hive on her head. 
On the left, and rather before the Chair, recurnbent on a Cornu- 
eopiz, ts the figure of Commerce, with the mariner’s compass 
in her left hand, whilst she points with the other to the Plenty 
poured from the horn, at the same time turning her face to the 
Lord Mayor with a persuasive look of invitation for him to par- 
take of that.which he is so justly éntitled to, And on the table 
‘is the bust of Shakspeare, and the City Mace.” 
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painted by Graham. Presented Au stil, 1791, 

to the Company of Stationers by the Right Ho- 

nourable John Boydell, Lord Mayor of the City of 
ondon.”. . 


In the North-east corner of the Hall is a large and 
convenient room, in which the mercantile part of 
the Company's business is transacted ;- and -it is ors 
namented with the following pictures: 


called George Douglas, the brother to her keeper; he was not 
more than eighteen years of, age. To him she paid a flattering at- 
tention. Her engaging manners, her misfortunes, her beauty, her 
smiles, won him completely to her interest. She opened her 
mind to him; and even insinuated that she might tender her 
id as the reward of his service and fidelity. His heart 
was big with love, Benerosily, and the spirit of adventure. By 
his means she corresponded with her friends, and prepared them, 
for her enterprise, Upon the second day of May, 1568, about 
Seven o'clock in the evening, when her keeper was at supper with 
‘his family, George Douglas, possessing himself secretly of the keys 
of the castle, hastened to her apartments, He conducted her out 
of her prison. She felt herself to be again a Queen, He locked 
the gates of the castle behind him, to prevent a sudden pursuit, 
They flew to the lake, entered the boat that was in readiness for 
them, and were instantly rowed to the Oppositeshore. There she 
Was received by the Lord Seton, with a chosen band of horsemen 
in complete armour, That night he conveyed her to his house at 
Niddrie, in West Lothian. She rested a few hours, and set out 
for Hamilton.” Stuart's History of Scotland, 8vo, vol, I. Pp. 298, 
“All contemporary authors agree in ascribing to Mary the 
utmost beauty of countenance and elegance of shape of which 
the human form is capable, Her hair as black, though, 
according to the fashion of that age, she frequently wore bor. 
rowed locks, and of different colours; her eyes were a dark grey; 
her complexion was exquisitely fine; her hands and arms were 
remarkably delicate, both as to shape and colour 3 her stature 
was. of an height that rose to the majestic. No man, says 
Brantome, evcr beheld her person without- admiration and 
Jove ; or will read her history without sorrow.” There is little 


Corporation in Crane-court, Fleet-street, will immediately dis. - 
cover that Mr, Grabam’s Mary rather resembles 4 modern truant 
miss, escaping from a boarding-school with a Seotch soldier to 
Gretna-green, than a Queen of majestic front. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that the beatman’s head and his bov are f911 .# 
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Tycha Wing. This celebrated composer of Al- 
manacks is represented as possessing very lively and 
expressive features, which are well painted, and with 
considerable warmth of colourmg. His right hand 
rests on a celestial sphere, his collar is open, and a- 
loose drapery covers his shoulders. 

Under him is a scarce engtaving of his relation 
Vincent Wing, and another of Lilly the Astrologer. 

On the North wall are prints of Earl Camden, 
and Alfred dividing his last loaf. 

Near them, “Matt. Prior, ob. 1721, wt. 57;” an 
exceeding good portrait, and the features full of ani- 
mation and vivacity. He wears a cap and crimson 
gown. This picture and its companion Sir Richa 
Steele were presented to the Company by the Editor 
of these “ Anecdotes.” The latter exhibits a large 
man inclined’ to corpulency, with handsome dark 
eyes and brows, with a velvet cap on his head, and 
his collar open. ‘They were formerly part of the col- 
lection of Edward Earl of Oxford ; and were painted, 
it is believed, by Kneller. 

. Between them is a half-length of Bishop Hoadly 
an excellent portrait, given by Mr. Wilkins *. 


* Extract from the Will of Mrs. Wilkins, dated Nov. 24, 1773. 

“tem, I give to the Worshipful Company of Stationers in 
London, according to the desire of my late dear Husband, the 
Picture of the late Right Reverend Doctor Benjamin Hoadly, 
Lerd Bishop of Winchester, whom he had a great esteem for, 
and said his principles were founded on the Gospel; he was a 
true Protestant, and had always been a firm friend in the cause 
of Liberty, religious and civil; after my Executors have caused it 
to be new framed in a handsome manner, to be put up in some 
conspicuous part of Stationers Hall.” [See also p. 597.] 

On a tablet under it is the following inserjption: “ This portrait 
of Dy, Benjamin Hoadly, Lord Bishop of Winchester, Prelate 
of the most noble Order of the Garter,’ was painted at the ex- 
pence of William Wiikins, Esq. Citizen and Stationer of London, 

_ out of the high esteem and veneration he had for the Bishop, on 

‘ account of his being always actuated by the true spirit of the 
Gospel, and the principles of the Protestant Religion, and of his 
being a firm friend to Liberty, Religious and Civil—Mr. 
Wilkins left it to the Stationers Company after his wife’s decease, 
who departed this life the 29th day of July 1784.” fi 
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A fine print of Alfred ILI. visiting William de 
Albanac completes the decorations of the North wall, 

At the East end of the room is the brass plate im 
memory of Mr. Bowyer, described in p- 293; with, 
a bust of him taken after death ; and the three fol- 
lowing portraits, all given by Mr. Nichols: 

Archbishop Chichley, the venerable Founder * of 
All Souls College, a fine old picture on board. 

A portrait of © William fece, Printer, born 
July 1663 ; died Dec. 27, 1737.” He had been 
many years a valuable member of the Company of 
Stationers; and appears to have been a pleasant rotind 
faced man. This isa very good picture; and a faithful 
engraving from it by Basire is given in this Work. 

“ Robert Nelson, born June 22, 1656; died Jan, 
10, 1714-5.” The excellence of this pious Author's 
life, evinced in various admonitory publications, 
gave his features great placidity, which, added to 
their beauty, has enabled Sir Godfrey Kneller to 
Present us with a most engaging likeness. 


The Register of printed books in the records at 
this Hall have been on many occasions highly ser- 
viceable to editors and commentators of our antient 
English lore. Both Mr. Steevens and Mr, Malone 


in his robes as Prelate of the Order of the Garter. This eminent 
Divine appears to have been more than 60 years of age when the 
painting was made, and has pleasant full features, shaded bya 
moderaie-sized powdered wig. 

* OF- this great man there are many original portraits pre~ 
served} and, as he lived to so great an age, it is not surprizi 
that they should in some Tespect vary from each other, They 
all, however, so far agree as to exhibit somewhat of a childish 
face. That in the fine series of Archbishops which adorn the 
Lambeth Gallery is in the same attitude of benediction with the 
engraving given in Gent. Mag. vol. LIL. p. 284, but was taken at 
an earlier period of life. Another, on glass, in the Lambeth 
Library, is as nearly as possible like that plate, but is barely the 
face, without the crosier. It would be tedious here to enter into 
a detail of a life so universally known ; but it may be proper 
just to mention that he was edueated first at Winchester, and 
then at New College, Oxford; became Archdeacon of Salisbury 
1402 ; Chancellor of that diocese 1404 ; Bp. of St. David's 1407; 
and Archbishon of Canterhurs t474. 2.1; ad 
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manacks is represented as possessing very lively and 
expressive features, which are well painted, and with 
considerable warmth of colouring. His right hand 
rests on a celestial sphere, his collar is open, and a- 
loose drapery covers his shoulders. 

Under him is a scarce engtaving of his relation 
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gown. ‘This picture and its companion Sir cos 
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eyes and brows, with a velvet cap on his head, and 
his collar open. ‘They were formerly part of the col- 
lection of Edward Earl of Oxford ; and were painted, 
it is believed, by Kneller. 

. Between them is a half-length of Bishop Hoadly 
an excellent portrait, given by Mr. Wilkins *. 


® Extract from the Will of Mrs. Wilkins, dated Nov.24, 1773. 

“Stem, I give to the Worshipful Coinpany of Stationers in 
London, according to the desire of my late dear Husband, the 
Picture of the late Right Reverend Doctor Benjamin Hoadly, 
Lerd Bishop of Winchester, whom he had a great esteem for, 
and said his principles were founded on the Gospel; he was a 
true Protestant, and had always been a firm friend in the cause 
of Liberty, religious and civil; after my Executors have caused it 
to be new framed in a handsome manner, to be put up in some 
conspicuous part of Stationers Hall.” [See also p. 597.] 

On a tablet under it is the following inscription: “ This portrait 
of Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, Lord Bishop of Winchester, Prelate 
of the most noble Order of the Garter,’ was painted at the ex- 
pence of William Wilkins, Esq. Citizen and Stationer of London, 
out of the high esteem and veneration be had for the Bishop, on 

‘account of his being always actuated by the true spirit of the 
Gospel, and the principles of the Protestant Religion, and of his 
being a firm friend to Liberty, Religious and Civil.—Mr. 
Wilkins left it to the Stationers Company after his wife’s decease, 
who departed this life the 29th day of July 1784.” be 
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Albanac completes the decorations of the North wail. 

At the East end of the room is the brass plate in 
memory of Mr. Bowyer, described in P- 293; with, 
a bust of him taken after death; and the three fol- 
lowing portraits, all given by Mr. Nichols : 

Archbishov Chichley, the venerable Founder * of 
Ali Souls College, a fine old picture on board. 

A portrait of “ William losece Printer, born 
July 1663 ; died Dec. 27, 1737.” He had been 
many years a valuable member of the Company of 
Stationers; and appears to have been a pleasant round 
faced man. This is a very good picture; anda faithful 
engraving from it by Basire is given in this Work. 

“ Robert Nelson, born June 22, 1656; died Jan, 
10, 1714-5.” The excellence of this pious Author's 
life, evinced in various admonitory publications, 
gave his features great placidity, which, added to 
their beauty, has enabled Sir Godfrey Kneller to 
present us with a most engaging likeness. 


The Register of printed books in the records at 
this Hall have, been on many occasions highly ser- 
viceable to editors and commentators of our antient 
English lore. Both Mr. Steevens and Mr. Malone 


in his robes as Prelate of the Order of the Garter. This eminent 
Divine appears to have been more than 60 years of age when the 
painting was made, and has pleasant full features, shaded bya 
moderate-sized powdered wig. 

* Of: this great man there are many original portraits pre~ 
served} and, as he lived to so great an age, it is not surprizinge 
that they should in some respect vary from each other. They 
all, however, so far agree as to exhibit somewhat of a childish 
face. That in the fine series of Archbishops which adorn the 
Lambeth Gallery is in the same attitude of benediction with the 
engraving given in Gent, Mag. vol. LUE. p. 284, but was taken at 
an earlier period of life. Another, on glass, in the Lambeth 
Library, is as nearly as possible like that plate, but is barely the 
face, withour the crosier. It would be tedious here to enter into 
a detail of a life so universally known ; but it may be proper 
Just to mention that he was educated first at Winchester, and 
then at New College, Oxford; became Archdeacon of Salisbury 
1402; Chancellor of that diocese 1404 ; Bp. of St. David's 1407; 
and Archbishop of Canterhury 1414. and etn an 
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have industriously searched through them for the 
illustration of Shakspeare and Dryden; and Mr. 
Herbert most diligently for his improved edition of 
* Ames’s Typographical Antiquities.” 

Many curious particulars relating to the uses made 
of Stationers hall may be found in Malone’s Life of 
Dryden ; and at the commencement of the last Cen- 
tury concerts were frequently given in it, similar to 
those now common in Hanover-square and other 
places. Numbers of funeral feasts and convivial 
meetings have besides been celebrated and held 
thére, exclusive of those peculiar to the Company. 

The City wall extends along the West end of the 
Court-room of Stationers Hall, where a small piece 
of ground has recently been demised by the City of 
London to Messrs. Leech and Dallimore, proprietors 
of the London Coffee-house; for the purpose of 
enlarging their already extensive buildings (a part of 
which, a few ‘years after the pulling down of Lud- 
gate, was fitted up.as a German chapel). The 
workmen einployed discovered, in July 1806, one 
of, the bastions of the old City wall, a circular stair- 
casé, and, worked in with the masonry, a mutilated 
female head as large as the life, with coarse features, 
a sexagon altar three feet ten inches and 3 high, 
and width 2 feet 6 inches, thus inscribed: 

D.M. 
C . MARTIN 
“NAE. AN. XL 
ANENCLI 
: TVS 
PROVING 
CONIVGI 
PIENTISSIME 
; H. Ss. E. 

They found also an elegant broken trunk and 
thighs, of a statue of Hercules; the whole of 
which, correctly drawn by Mr. John Carter, was 
eneraved by Mr. Basire, and published in the Gentle- 


BeNnErAcTors to THE Company. 


° 
Mr. Thomas Dockwray !, Master, 1554—1557. 
Mr. Joha Cawood 2, Warden, 1554—1557. 


' Mr. Dockwray gave to the Company one glass window in 
their new Hall, and © ; spone of sylver, parcel gilt.” He was 
Master from December 1554 to July 1558; and was buried in St, 
Faith's church, with this epitaph : 

* Here under thys stone restythe, yn the mercy of God, 
the body of Master Thomas Dockwray, Notary, 
Tate one of the Proctors of the Arches ; 
Cytezen and Stacyoner of London. 
And Anne his wytle, 
which Thomas deceased the xxii daye of June, anno MCCCCGLIX, 
And the said Apne decessyd the... 2. re 
Whose dethe have you in remembrance, 
calling to God for mercy.” . 

* John Cawood was of an antient family in the county of York; 
as appears from a book at the Heralds’-office, William Grafton, 
VI A,B,C, London, wherein are the following words: * Cawood, 
Typographus Regius Regina Maria.” We was three times Master . 
of the Company; in 1561, 1562, and 1566. He gave them six, 
yards of wainscote in their Council Chamber ; and two new 
glazed windows in the Hall; a portrait of himself, and another 
of his master, John Raynes ; “ a herse clothe, of clothe-of 
gold, pouderyd with blew velvet, and borderyd abought with 
blacke velvet, embroidered and steyned with blew, yelow, red, 
and green.” He also gave a salt and cover, weighing six ounces 
and a half, double gilt, with the Stationers arms on it; another 
salt, without a cover; weight 9 ounces; «a spone, all gylt;” 
the Arms of England Sravyn on stone, and set in a frame at ‘the 
upper end of the Hall; and “a box with a patent given by Ha- 
rolds to the Company of Stacyoners, concerninge ‘their Armes, 
with Charges.” —He was buried in St. Faith's church, where hig 
tomb was thus inscribed : : 

“ John Cawood, Citizen and Stationer of London, Printer to 
the most renowned Queen's Majesty, Elizabeth, married three 
wives, and had issue by Juane his first wife onely, as followeth, 
three sons and four daughters; John his eldest son being Bache- . 
lor of Law, and Fellow in New College, in Oxenford. died 1570. 
Mary married to George Bischoppe, Stationer ; Isabell married 
to Thomas Woodcock, Stationer. Gabrael, his second son, be- 
stowed this dutifuit remembrance of his deare parents, 1591, 
then churchwarden ; Susanna married to Robert Pullok; Barbara 
married to Mark Norton; Edmund, third son, died 1570. He 
died 1 of April, 1572, he being of age then 58.” 


7 eae 
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1557 Mr. Henry Cooke!, Warden. 
1560 Mrs. Toye 2. 

1563 Mr. Thomas Dewyxsell 3. 
1564 Mr. William May 4. 

1567 Mr. William Lambe 5. 


1 Mr. Cooke gave ten quires of Royal paper to make the twa 

earliest accompt books, which were bound at the cost of Thomas 
Dewkswell (the value of the paper 11s. $d.) 
- * Mrs, Toye appears to have been a courteous dame, contri- 
buting to all the Company's collections for the establishment 
of their corporation, and their public dinners. She also paid for 
one of the glazed windows in the Hall. In 1560, she presented 
the Company with a new table-cloth, and a dozen of napkins. 

3 Mr. Dewyxsell, in 1563, gave by will one fourth of the resi- 
due of his property to the Company, for the use of the poor. 

«<A cup all gilt, with a cover, called a maudelen cuppe, 
weighing 11 ounces,” was given by Mr. May; and at the same 
time “a spone all gylt,” with the arms of the house, the gift of: 
Mr. Jugge ; and another, the gift of Mr. Irelande. 

5 Mr. William Lambe, Clothworker, gave this Company an 
annuity of 61. 13s. 4d. charged on the chapel, or church, of St. 
James, lying near the Wall of the City of London, and within the 
gate of the same city called Crippelgate, and the churchyard to 
the said chapel, or church adjoining, confirmed by his last will, 
for perpetual relief of the poor in the parish of St. Faith under 
Paul's, Out of the annuity the Company undertook to pay 6s. Sd. 
for a Sermon at St. Faith’s on the 6th of May; and also to give 
weekly to twelve poor men or women of that parish one penny 
in moncy, and one penny in bread; leaving to the Company 
1l. 2s, 8d. towards a dinner. The Sermon is still preached, agrees 
ably to the will of Mr. Lambe, on the 6th of May, when the 
‘twelve pensioners are regularly required to attend. . 

Mr. Lambe died (saith Stowe) in 1577 ; which must be a mis- 
take; but Mr. Newcourt very properly suggests, that it was, 
about two or three years before that time; for his will, proved 
in the Prerogative-office, bears date March 10, 1579, and a co- 
dicil annexed to it April I, 1580, both which were proved June 
2, 1580; so that it is plain he died between the first of April and 
the beginning of June, that year. Stowe likewise tells us, that 
then (1577) he gave this Chapel to the Clothworkers of London, 
He was buried in the church of St. Faith: and near his grave a, 
brass plate on a pillar was thus inscribed : 

« As I was, so are ye; 
As Lam, you shall be ; 
That I had, that I gave; 
That I gave, that I have; 


a, eta De | een ae eae 
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Witriam La MBE, SO sometimes was my name, 
Whiles alive dyd run my mortal race, 
Serving a prince of most immortali fame 
Henry the Eight, who, of his princely grace, 
In his chapell allowed me a place. 
By whose favour, front gentleman to esquire 
I was preferred, with worship for my hire, 
With wives three I joyned wedlock band, 
Which (all alive) true lovers were to me, 
Joane, Alice, and Joane 3 for so they came to hand, © 
What needeth prayse regarding their degree, 
In wifely truth none stedfast more could be, 
Who though in earth Death's force did once dissever, 
Heaven yet, I trust, shall joyn us altogether, 
O Lambe of God, which sinne didst take away ; 
And as a Lambe was otfred up for sinne, 
Where I (poor Lambe) went from thy flock astray, 
Yet thou, good Lord, vouchsafe thy Lambe to winne 
Home to thy folde, and holde thy Lambe therein ; 
‘That at the day, when Lambes and Goates shail sever, 
Of thy choise lambes, Lambe may be one for ever,” 

Under which remembrance two lines are added, containing 
both a Petition, and an Injunction of Duty to the Poor, who 
weekly receive their allowance at the hands or appointment of 
the Company of Stationers; the which Mr. Ls be, beari 
sreat affection, and having also a reasonable assurance in them 7 
he made them his disposers and stewards in that behalf. 

“I pray you all, that receive bread and pence, 
To say the Lord’s Prayer before ye go hence.” 
In 1580 was published, in 8vo, “ A Memoriall of the famous 


of London, and free of the right worshipfull Company of Cloth- 
workers, who deceased the xxr of Aprill, 1580, By Abr. Fle. 
ming.” See Herbert's Ames, vol, Iii. p. 1840, 

The Chapel of St. James, which had originally been a Hermit- 
age dependant on the Abbey of Garendon in Leicestershire, was 
granted by king Henry VHT. in 1543; and, it is supposed, con- 

: tirmed by’ (though Stowe Says purchased from) Edward VI. to 
the said William Lambe, one of the gentlemen of the king’s cha- 
pel, citizen and clothworker of London; from whom it hath 
been since generally called Lambe's Chapel. It contains the mo- 
nument of Mr. Lambe, with four Saints, James, Matthew, Pe. 
ter, and Matthias ; engraved in the History of Leicestershire, 
vol. IHL. p. 843. See an ample account of William Lambe, and 
his various charities, Gentleman's Magazine, vol, LUL p, 134, 

: Mr. Bacon, in 1567, gave “a bowle parcell gylt”.—In. the. 
same year Mr. Jugge and Mr. Daye gave, cack «g spoone all 

. sylt." 
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1568 Mr. Arthur Pepwell', 
1572 Mr. Reginald Wolfe *. 
1573 Mr. Richard Jugge?. 
1584 Mr. Ralph Newbery 4. 
1591 Mr. Francis Coldock 5. 
1593 Mr. William Norton ®& . 


gylt."— Such bowls and spoons were at that period the usual 
gift of the Master and Wardens; and were inscribed either 
with their names, their arms, or a posey; and so continued 
till 1581, when it was agrecd that every Master, on quitting 
his office, should give a piece of plate, weighing 14 ounces at 
Jeyst ; and every Upper or Under Warden, on election, to give 
a piece of plate of at least three ounces.—In 1604, My. Bust 
was excused from serving offices, on giving a piece of plate 
weighing 31 ounces,— In 1605, a silver salt, with a cover 
gilt, weighing 1L ounces, was presented by Mr. Dawson and Mr. 
“Harris; and a silver salt, with a cover gilt, by Mr. Edward Bi- 
shop.—In 1607, two gilt bowls were given by Mr. White and 
Mr. Leake, late Wardens. In 1617, three silver cups were 
given by -Mr. Mann, Mr. Adams, and Mr, Matthew Lane, Sate 
Master und Wardens, weighing 26 cunces wanting {2 grains, 

* Mr. Arthur Pepwell (son of Henry, of whom sce p. 546) gave 
1001. for the use of the poor, 

2 Mr. Wolfe gave, besides the usual silver bow] and spoons, 
“ the Stacyoners aries standyng in a faire compartyment.” 

+ Mr. Jugge, beside the usual bowl and spoons, gave “ eight 
eryne coh for the Council-chamber.” 

« Mr. Newbery was Master of the Company in 1598 and 1601, 
He gave a stock of books, and privilege of printing, to be sold for 
the benefit of Christ's Hospital and Bridewell. 

8 Mr. Coldock gave ‘a silver college pot." He was Master 
in 1591, and again in 1595. Ona pillar in St. Faith's church: 

«« Near to this place Jicth buried the body of Francis Coldock, 
twice Master of the Company of Stationers, who departed this 
life the x11 day of January, 1600, being of the age of threescore 
and twelve years; who married Alice, the widow of Richard Wa- 
terson; and had issue by her two daughters, Joane, married 
to William Ponsonby, Stationer; and Anne, who died young. 
The said Alice was the daughter of Simon Burton, Citizen and 
Waxchandler of London.” > 

© Mr, William Norton, a Printer of great note, and sometime 
Treasurer of Christ's Hospital, lived in St. Paul's Church-yard. 
He was Master of the Company 158i, 1586, and 1593, the year 
in which he died. By his will, dated Jan. 5, 1593-4, he gave 
61. 13s. 4d. a year to Christ's Hospital; and the like sum (to be 
paid annually by the Governors of the Hospital) to the poor of 
the Company of Stationers. On atumb in the old churcn of St. 
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1597 Mr. John Stuckey *. 
1603 Mr. Short 2, 

1604 Mr. Robert Dexter’. 
1604 Mr. Henry Billage +. 
1608 Mr. Cuthbert Burby § 
1608 Mrs. Mary Bishop®, 
1610 Mr. George Bishop’. 


surer of Christ's Hospital, died anno 1598, aged 66 years, and 
had issue one only son, : 

“ His nephew, John Norton, esq. Stationer, and some time Al- 
derman of this City, died without issue, anno 1612, aged 55 years, 

“Also Bonsam Norton, of Church-Stretton, in the county of 
Salop, esq. Stationer, and some time Alderman of this City, son 
of the aforesaid William, died April 5, 1635, aged 70 years. He 
had issue by Jane, daughter of Thomas Owen, esq. one of the 
Judges of Common Pleas, nine sons and four daughters, whereof 
three sons were here buried; Thomas and George unmarried; 
and Arthur, who married the only child of George Norton, ‘of 
Abbot’s-Leigh, in the county of Somerset, esq. and having by 
her issue two sons, died October 26, 1635, aged 38 years. Jane 
Norton, the said widow of Bonham aforesaid, caused this mo- 
nument to be erected near the sepulehres of the deceased.” - 

The above sur of 61. 13s, 4d. is annually paid by Christ's Hés- 
pital to the Company of Stationers ; who, in return, pay to the 
Hospital 64. annually, the gift of Mus. Bishop; and 4l, (in Bi- 
bles) the gift of Mrs. Meredith. 

* Mr. Stuckey gave 201. to the poor, . 

° Mr. Short gave 10s. a year for 26 years to. the poor of 
the Company, charged on a tenement in Monkwell-street, held 
under St. Bartholomew's Hospital . 

* Mr. Dester gave 201. to the . 

4 Mr, Henry Billage, of St. Martin’s in the Vintry, Dyer, gave 
82l. to pay 52s. yearly to the Churchwardens of that parish for 
bread, to be given to the poor weckly, This sum continues to be 
regularly paid by the Company, under the erroneous name of Mr. 

' Bellenger's gift. [Mr.John Bellengerwas Master in 1686 and 1693.} 

5 Mr. Burby gave 201, to the poor. 

* This lady was the eldest daughter of Mr. John Cawood. In 
1608, -he gave to the Company a table-cloth, towel, and two dozen 
of napkins, wrought with white laid work; and by her will, in 
1613, gave ten pounds, four arras wrought cushions, a cupboard 
cloth, and two long flaxen table cloths of her own spinning. 

7 Mr. George Bishop, Stationer. was Deputy Printer to Queen ' 
Elizabeth ; and became an Alderman of London. His wife is’ 
mentioned in the preceding note. He was Master of the Com- 
pany in k590, 1592, a part of 1593, 1600, 1602, and 1608, 
He gave, by his last will, two tenements called Newton, with the 
lands thereto belonging in the parish of Milbornstoke, Salop, 
for 600 years, at the guitsrent of a pepper-corn, to pay 61. a. 
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1612 Mr. John Norton !. 


year to Christ's Hospital; 61. yearly to the Company; and 
also to pay 1Ol. yearly among such Preachers as come to 
preach at Paul's Cross, and who, in the judgment of the 
Mayor and Commonalty of London, are not sufficiently provided 
for; remainder to Christ's Hospital. — On failure of issue by his 
daughter Martha, he leaves all his frecholds, Norton before 
mentioned excepted, to the Mayor, Commonalty, and Citizens 
of London, Governors of Christ’s Hospital, on condition of 
applying the rents to the following purposes : 601. a year to the 
maintaining three poor students in Divinity ; the first three to 
be chosen by the Mayor, Commonalty, and Citizens of London ; 
and next by the Master, Wardens, and Commonalty of the 
Stationers Company, and so for ever. In particular, Christ's 
Church, Oxford; where his.son died and was buried, to be 
chosen rather than any other, as often as vaeancies of Scholar- 
ships permit ; and any poor kindred of his family to have the 
preference. This allowance to cease as soon as any student is 
beneficed, or dismissed for misconduct, One moiety of ‘the 
residue of such rents to be applied to the relief of the poor 
children of Christ’s Hospital; and the other to be paid to the 
Master and Wardens of the Company of Stationers. Provided 
that ifin the J udgment of the Master, Wardens, and Assistants of 
the Company in ‘writing under their common seal, the Mayor, 
Commonalty and Citizens should be found remiss or negligent, in 
bestowing snch rents according to the Testator's intention, the 
bequest to them to be utterly void. , , 

© John Norton, esq. was an Alderman of London; and had 
the office of Queen's Printer, in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. In 
1598, he lived at the sign of the Queen’s Arms, in the house for- 
merly inhabited by his cousin Bonham Norton ; and, being a 
man of éniinence, employed several others to print for him. He 
appears to have been the first who introduced printing at Eton 
in 1610. He was Master of the Company in 1607, 1610, and 
1612, the year in which he died. He gave 150/. to the minister 
and churchwardens of the parish of St. Faith, to purchase, in 
fee simple, lands, tenements, and hereditaments ; from the pro- 
duce of which, ten shillings to be annually paid for a sermon 
at St, Faith’s on Ash Wednesday; and, weekly, to twelve poor 
persons (six to be appointed by the Company of Stationers, and 
six by the parish) 2d. each, and a penny loaf, the vantage loaf 
(the thirteenth, allowed by the baker) to be the Clerk’s; the re- 
gidue of the revenue tn arise by such purchase to be laid out in 
cakes, wine, and ale, for the Company of Stationers, either he- 
fore or after the sermon, — He also gave to the Company 10001, 
to be laid out, in like manner, in fee simple purchases ; and the 
produce to be applied, by the Master, Wardens, and Assistants, 
‘at their diseretion, for the bencfit of the poor members of the 
Company. This benevolent Testator’s intentions are substantially 
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1616 Mr. Thomas Dawson !. 
1620 Mr. Thomas Adams?, 
1623 Mr. Edward Hulet 3. 
1625 Mrs, Lownes 4, . 
1630 Mr. Humphry Lownes >. 
1631 Mrs, Lucretia Easte 6, 


gularly invited ; and every one who attends receives six buns, — 
‘A guinea is presented to the preacher for his sermon, half a 
guinea to the reader, and 5s. to the sexton. The Court of As- 
sistants dine together on that day, in commemoration of this 
bountiful Benefactor; whose legacy was paid to the Company by 
Bonham Norton, esq. who was also an Alderman 3 and Master of 
the Company in 1610, 1616, and 1619. 

* Mr. Dawson was a Stationer and Printer at the Three Cranes 
in the Vintry. He was Master in 1615; and gave, July 12, 1616, 
* twenty shillings, towards making up the Stairs in the Garden, 
up to the City Wall,” 

* «Mr, Adams gave 1001. towards defraying: the public charges 
of the Company, in the discretion of the Court.” ; 

5 Mr, Hulet gave 54. to the Company, ‘fora drinking among 
them ;” and a silver bowl, gilt, in fashion of an Owl, weighing 
GO ounces, inscribed, “ The gift of Edward Hulet, gentleman, 
1623.” This bowl was preserved in 1629, when all the rest of 
the plate was sold, to relieve the King’s wants. 

4 Mrs, Lownes, widow of Matthew Lownes, gave, in 1625, 1ol, 
as a remembrance of her husband. Matthew was son of Hugh 
Lownes, of Rode, in Astbury, Cheshire; and was born about 1568, 

5 Humphry Lownes, elder brother of Matthew, born about 
1566, was bound apprentice to William Lownes in 1580, 
His first shop was at the West door of St. Paul's; and he 
lived afterwards at the Star on Bread-street-hill, He was 
Under Warden in 1616, and Master in 1620 and 1624; and 
gave 201, .to the poor. [There was an earlier Humphrey 
Lownes, who was Upper Warden in 1615, and died before 
1620,]—-The name continued famous in. the trade: John 
Dunton, about 1698, mentions a « Mr. Lownds in the 
Strand. He was Dr. Horneck’s bookseller for many years; he 
printed his ‘Great Law of Consideration,’ his « Sermons 
of Judgment,’ and Discourse on the Sacrament, intituled, 
‘ The Crucified Jesus,’ &c. Mr. Lownds was a sincere, honest 
dealer, and had this peculiar to himself, that he was never 
much concerned (except for the death of his pious and learned 
author) for the things that he could not help; for he did all he 
could to prevent a grievance, and then he acquiesced in the di- 
vine pleasure.” Life and Errors, Pp. 290. 

* Widow of Thomas Easte. She gave a legacy of 201. fora 
piece of plate, “ The gitt of Lucretia Easte, widow, 1¢3] ° 

pro eugene 
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1631 Mr. Busby!. 

1633 Mr. Locke ?. 

1636 Mr. Robert Allott 3, 

1648 Mr. Edward Brewster+. 
1650 Mr. Anthony Uphill 5. 
1654 Mr. Miles Flesher®. 

1654 Mr. John Mould’. 

1655 Mr. Christopher Meredith ® 
1656 Mr. Leake 9, 

1657 Mr. Thomas Pierrepont ". 


+ Mr. Busby gave the Company-5/. “ for a meeting.” 

[At that period the fixed sum of 51, was frequently given by in- 
dividuals for the attendance of the Livery on the funerals of their 
husbands or wives.]} 

® Mr. Locke left a legacy of 501. towards building the Hall; and 
a piece of plate value 10/. 

.% My. Allott gave 10J. to the poor, and 101. for a dinner. 

4 A large bowl of silver, weighing 19 ounces, was presented 
by Mrs. Brewster, as a legacy lett by her husband, who had been_ 
cight years Treasurer to the Company. See p. 607.—Edward 
Brewster, their son, was Master in 1689 and 1692, 

5 Mr. Uphill left 52. to the poor. : 

6 Mr. Flesher, in 1654, gave 51. “ for the service of the Li- 
very at the funeral of his wife.” —In 1662, Miles Fleshcr, esq. 
having lately fined for Alderman, earnestly moved that he might 
not be exposed to the election for Master of the Company ; but 
his desire was over-ruled. In 1666, he gave two silver salts. — 
“This Bowle and Coller was made in the year 1721 out of two 
large saltes the gift of Miles Flesher, Printer to the Worshipful 
Company of Stationers in the year 1666,” To this gentleman 
the elder Mr. Bowyer was an apprentice. 

7 A silver bowl was presented, asa token of respect, by John 
Mould, Tallow-chandler, a Freeman of the Company, inscribed, 
“ The gift of John Mould, Stationer, 1654.” 

® Mr. Meredith gave to the Company 20/. a year; (which 
still continues a rent charge on two houses on the North side of 
St. Paul's Church-yard) ; out of which books to the amount of 
61, are annually sent to the rector of Kempsey in Worcestershire, 
for the use of the free-school in that parish ; 4/. to Christ's Hos- 
pital, for Bibles; and 10/, to the poor of the Company. 

_® Mr, Leake, on behalf of himself, Mr. Rothwell, Mr. Hurford, 
Mr. Pakeman, and Mr. Fawne, presented a large silver cup, va- 
ued at 121. 10s. with the Company's arms, and their several 
names engraved on it, 

4 A silver pot with two ears, after the manner of a College 
pot, weighing 10 ounces 11} dwts. was presented by Mr, Thomas 
Pierrepont, with the arms of the Cou:pany, and his arms,engraven 
on it. — A like pot, of nearly the same weight, was presented by 
‘Thomas Vere and William Gilbertson, 

1657 
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1657 Mr. John Haviland}. 

Mr. Robert Mead. : 
1659 Mr. John Sweeting 2, : 
1665 Rev. Thomas Triplett 3, D. D. 


‘ « July 7, 1657. Before the dinner, Mr. Andrew Crook pre 
sented to the Company a large silver howl, inscribed, “ The Gift , 
of John Haviland, Printer, by Andrew Crook, Executor.” 

* Mr. John Sweeting, if not the Founder, was at least the 
Confirmer and Augmenter, of the Annual Venison Dinner. By 
will, dated May 8, 1659, and proved Feb. 6, 1661, he gave his 
Sourscore pound share of the English stock ; a fee-farm rent of 
10L. a year from the tithes of Dodington in Northumberland, 
and another fee-farm rent of 101. a year from the tithes of Chut- 
ton in the same courity, purchased in 1657 from the trustees for 
the sale of fee-farm rents, and then payable by the Lord Grey of 
Wark, possessor of the premises. ut of the first ycar’s receipt, 
Mr. Sweeting directs that 101, be laid out in something to pre- 
serve “ his Memorial in the Company,” and that his brother, who 
was a Merchant in London, should be advised with on that 
subject. He also desires that 6l. should be expended on two 
dinners (31. for each dinner) for all the Bachelors that are Book- 
sellers free of the Company of Stationers, shopkeepers of them- 
selves in the City of London, After the first year, the annual 
sum to be thus applied: To the Master, 10s. for a pair of gloves ; 
and 20s. to a godly Minister, for a Sermon to be preached on 
the LOth of August, or some day near it; and with the residue 
a Dinner is to be provided for the Master, Wardens, Assistants, 
Clerk, and such of the Livery as should attend at the Church 
to hear the Sermon.—On the 3d of August, 1663, the Company 
invited Mr. Sweeting’s brother to a dinner of four shillings, when 
it was agreed that the 101. given by his Brother's will, should be 
bestowed on a silver cup, College fashion, fur the preservation 
of his memory. At the same time four Bachelor Booksellers 
were appointed Stewards for the first dinner. 

* Thomas Triplett, born in or near Oxford, was beyond a 
doubt in some way related to Robert Triplett, « Stationer, or 
Bookebinder, at the signe of the Aqua Vite Still, neere Olde’ 
Fish-strecte,” whose name occurs in a book without date 
about the year 1587. He was educated a Student of Christ 
Church; and, in the University, was esteemed a good Wit, 
and a good Grecian and Poet. He had the rectory of Whitborne, 
co, Durham, in 1631; and that of Washington in 1640, Sept. 
2, 1641, being then M. A. he was presented to the Prebend of 
Fenton, in the Church of York. He held also for some time 
the rectory of Woodhorne in Northumberland. In October 1645, 
he was collated to the Prebend of Preston, in the Church of Sa. 
rum; and March 20, 1648, tothe ninth Prebend in the Church 
of Durham: but, from the troubles of the timec was nat ince a 
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1670 Mr. Thomas Cowley !. 

1671 Mr. Humphry Robinson *. 

1675 Mr. Crofts 3. 

1676 Sir ‘Fhomas Davies 4, Lord Mayor. 


and afterwards taught at Hayes in Middlesex. In 1651, he pub- 
lished a new edition of Lord Falkland’s “ Infallibility of the 
Church of Rome,” with “an Answer” to it by G. Holland, and 
Lord Falkland's ‘* Reply.” (See a Letter of his to Lord Falkland 
in Hammonu’s Works, vol. H. p. 629.) After the Restoration, 
he was installed in his Prcbend at Salisbury in September 1660, 
and at Durham in November. He was diplomated D. D. April 
1, 1661; and in March 1661-2 exchanged his Prebead at Dur- 
ham with Dr. Sancroft for a Prebend at Westminster; and in 
1662 resigned Salisbury He died July 18, 1670; and was bu- 
ried in the South transept, or large South aile, joining to the 
choir of St. Peter’s church in Westminster. Over his grave was, 
soon after, fastened to the West wall of the South aile a fair mo- 
nument, in the very place where that of Thomas May the Poet 
once stood, inscribed, ‘ Hic requiescit Vir 
Reverendus Ds. ‘Thomas Triplett, 
ex agro Oxoniensi : 
Prebendarius hujus Ecclesie, 
gui postquam ad annum ztatis septuagesimum 
pietate & cult(s assiduitate Deo, 
Grece linguz peritid non vulgari Doetis, 
largitate & continua beneficentia egenis, 
morum innocua jucunditate omnibus, 
carum se preebuisset, 
ab hdc vit ad meliorem commigravit 
anno Domini 1670, die Julit 18°.” 

This worthy Doctor hath several specimens of his Poetry ex- 
tant in various books, and some that yet go from hand to hand 
in MS. Wood, Athene Oxonicnses, vol. 1. p. 188. vol. II. Fasti, 
p. 145.— He gave 20l. to the poor of the Company in 1665; 
and 1001, in 1668. 

* Mr. Cowley gave a legacy of 1001. to the poor. 

? ‘Ten pounds given by young Mr. Robinson, to be bestowed 
on a piece of plate, in memory of his father. A silver tankard 
was purchased, weight 34 ounces, 10 dwts. 

* Mr. Crofts left 51. to the Company. 

4 In 1667, Sir Thomas Davies, Knight, Alderman, and She- 
riff, was chosen an Assistant; and Master in 1668 and 1669. 

“Aug. 4, 1673. Ordered, That if Sir Thomas Davies do not 
provide his Brace of Bucks in time towards the entertainment on 
the 10th of August, that then the Master and Wardens of the 
Company shall provide the said Brace of: Bucks at their own 
charge, and shall Tepay themselves out of the said Sir Thomas 
Davies next dividend.” —Two large silver cups, weight 124 0z. 9 
dwts. were given by Sir Thomas Davi ies, Lord Mayor in 1677, on 
his translation to the Company of Drapers. 
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1677 Mr. Abel Roper?. 

Mrs. Mary Crooke 2, 

Mrs. Anne Man. 

Mr. Thomas Vere &. 

Mr, Thomas Roycroft4, City Printer. 
1677 George Sawbridge, esq. 5 
1680 Mr. John North, 


* Mr. Roper gave a large silver flagon; weight 31 0z. 3 dwts.— 
“He vises in the world, and his behaviour, methinks, is extremely 
obliging. He prints the Post-boy, the Life of King William, the 
Annals of Queen Anne, and several excellent abridgments, -I 
havg formerly been a partner with him, and have found him 
st in trade, and very true to his word,” Dunton, p. 286. 
. Crooke gave a silver cup, weight 22 0z. 19 dwts, She was 
the widow of Mr. Crooke, Bookseller near ‘Temple Bar, who was 
Master in 1665 and 1666; and of whom Dunton says, “He was well 
acquainted with Mr, Hobbes, and published many of his books. 
He got a good estate by his trade, and was a man of extraor- 
dinary sense, which he had the happiness of being ableto express 
in words as manly and apposite as'the sense included under them.” 

* He gave asilver cup, witha handle, weighing 21 oz. 15 dwts. 

* Captain Roycroft, formerly the Law Patentee and City Printer, 
gave two silver mugs, weight 27 ounces 3 pennyweights, He 
was Master in 1675; and died Feb. 5, 1717-18, of an apoplexy, 
at his house in Bartholomew Close. On the left side of the altar 
at St. Bartholomew the Great is this epitaph: “M.S, Hic juxta 
situs est Tomas Roycrorr, Armiger, linguis Orientalibus Typo- 
graphus Regius, placidissimis moribus et antiquiprobitate memo- 
randus, quorum gratid optimi civis famam jure meritd adeptus est, 
Militie civiee Vicetribunus. Nec minus apud exteros notus ob 
libros elegantissimos suis typis cditos, inter quos sanctissimum 
illum Bibliorum Polyglottorum, apud quem maxim’ eminet. 
Obiit. .die Augusti, anno Reparate Salutis 1626, postquam 56 
wtatis annum implevisset. Parenti optimé merito, Samurn 
Roycrort, filius unicus, hoc monumentuin posuit.” 

5 He was Master in 1675, and died in 1681,.—<« Squire 
Sawbridge” gave a large silver bowl, 46 uz. 3 dwts, — 
“‘George Sawbridge, esq. was the greatest Bookseller that has 
been in England for many years, as may sufficiently appear by 
the estate he has left behind him, for (besides that he was chosen 
Sheriff of London, and paid his tine) he left behind him, four 
daughters, who had eich of them for their portions 10,0001. a- 
piece, And if Mr, Awnsham Churchill (his apprentice) continue 
to thrive as he has begun, he will be as rich as his master in a 
few years.” Dunton, p. 291.—“ Mr. George Sawbridge succeeds 
his father in the trade, and prints many valuable copies. He 
has good skill ry discipline, and inade a very handsome 
pene a im er ne are 
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1681 Mr. John Martyn'. 

1682 Mr. Thoinas Newcombe?. 

1682 Mr. Evan Tyler3. 

1685 Mr. Samuel and Mrs. Anne Mearne?. 
1686 Mr. Richard Royston 5. 

1687 Mr. William Hammond §, 

1689 Mrs. Susanna Lathum?. 

1692 Mr. John Macock 8. 


‘ Mrs. Martyn gave a silver bowl, in discharge of her hus - 
band’s legacy of 201. weight 69 ounces 1S pennyweights. He died 
July 3, 1660, aged 60. Ona flat stone in St, Faith's vault: 

“M.S, Johannis Martyn, Societatis Regie Typographi, &c. ;" 
on a very fine monument in the same vault, with a fine figure 
of him in robes kneeling, his lady in beautiful drapery on the 
opposite side; and a pile of books in the middle,-—‘“ He was 
Printer for many years to the Royal Society. He managed all 
his affairs with discretion, was a thriving man in his trade, 
and made a very pious end.” Dunton, p. 289. 

* A silver bow! (68 oz. 12 dwts.), the gift of Thomas New- 
combe, esq. his Majesty's Printer, was presented by his executor, 
Mr. Henry Herringinan, master in 1685. 

3 Mr. Evan Tyler was Master in 1672. By will, dated Dee. 
5, 1682, he gave 500/.; and the interest of 120/. to be applied to 
a yearly collation, for the Master, Wardens, and Assistants, 
‘and such other members as they shall chuse, for their trouble. 
—In 1688, the small sum which the Company received towards 
a dinner from the legacy of Mr. Lambe (amounting only te 
1. 2s. Sd.) was consolidated with the interest of 1201. (71. 4s.) 

“given by Mr. Evan Tyler ; to be expended in a dinner on May 29. 

4 A silver salver, 584 ounces, presented by Mrs. Mearne, relict 
and executrix of Mr. Samuel Mearne (who had been Master in 
1679; and again in 1682-3, dying whilst in office). — Mrs, 
Mearne added a tankard, 31 ounces 16 pennyweights. 

5 Mr. Roystan was Master in 1673 and 1674; and gave 51. to 
the poor. Two silver candlesticks, the gift of Mr, Richard Roy- 
ston, deceased (7 ounces 15 dwts.), were presented by his wi- 
dow ; to accompany which, a pair of snuffers and a snuffer-box 
of silver (10 ounces 13 dwts.), were purchased. 

In the South aile of Christ Church, Newgate-strect : 

« Richard Royston, Bookseller to Three Kings, died 1686, 
in the 86th year of his age. 

«Elizabeth, wife of Luke Meredith, grand-daughter of the 
above Richard, 1489, 

“ Mary Chiswel, late wife of Richard Chiswel, Bookseller, an- 
other daughter of the above Richard Royston,1698.” (See p. 610.) 

§ Mr, Hammond, of Skipton in Craven, gave 10/. to the poor. 

7 Asilvertankard, “Thegift of Susanna Latham,"31 oz. L5dwts. 
® A silver cup and foot, 45 oz. 4 dwts. the legacy of Mr. John 
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1695 Mr. Wiliiam Rawlins. 
1705 Mr. Henry Herringman?. 
1707 Mr. Burton 2. 

1709 Mr. Richard Mount. 
1712 Mr. Thomas Parkhurst 4. 
1717 ‘Phomas Guy 5,. Esq. 


‘ The gift of 201. by Mr. Herringman, applied to the pur- 
chase of a large silver faggon, weight 65 ounces, i 

* He gave a layge silver flaggon, 64 ounces 15 pennyweights. 

> « Myr. Mount, on Tower-hill, is not only moderate, but has a 
natural antipathy to all excess. He hates hoarding either money 
or goods, and, being a charitable man, values nothing but by 
the use of it; and has a great and tender love for truth. He 
deals chiclly in paper, and sea-books ; and is a hearty friend to 
the prescnt Government.” Dunton, p. 296. 

Mr. Richard Mount was Master of the Company for three yeary, 
117-1719; and gave the Clock in the Court-room, 

« Mr. Parkhurst was Master in 1783, gave by his will 372. to 
purchase annually 25 Bibles, with Psalms, to be given to the 
poor. Hence the present custom of giving Bibles to apprentices 
bound at the Hall—He gave also 204, to buy a piece of plate. 

s “Mr, Guy, in Lombard-street, makes an eminent figure 
in the Company of Stationers, having been chosen Sheriff of 
London, and paid the fine; and is now {1695} a Member of 
Parliament for Tamworth. He entertains a very sincere respect 
for English Liberty. He is a man of strong reason, and can talk 
very nnich to the purpose, upon any subject you will propose. He 
is truly charitable, of which his Alms-houses fur the Poor are 
standing testimonies.” Dunton, p. 281.—This generous Be- 
nefactor was the son of Thomas Guy, citizen and carpenter, 
who was by profession a lighterman and coal-dealer in Horseley- 
down, Southwark. He was bound apprentice, Sept. 2, 1660, for 
eight years, to Mr. John Clarke, Bookseller, in the porch of 
Mercers chapel; and, in 1668, having taken up his freedom, and 
been admitted a Liveryman of the Company, set up trade with 
a stock of about 2001. near Stocks Market, in the house which 
forms the angle between Cornhill and Lombard-street. The Eng- 
lish Bibles being at that time very badly printed, Mr. Guy en- 
gaged with others in a scheme for printing them in Holland, and 
importing them ; but, this being put a stop to, he contracted 
with the University of Oxford for their privilege of printii 
them; and, having been admitted into the Court of Assistants 
of the Stationers Company, he carried on a great Bible-trade 
for many years to considerable advantage. ‘Thus he began to 
accumulate money, and his gains rested in his hands; for, being 
asingle man, and very penurious, his expences were next to 
nothing. His custom was, to dine on his shop-counter, with 
no Other table-cloth than an old newspaper: he was also as little 
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ever, was acquired by purchasing sekmen’s tickets during Quecn 
Anne's wars, and by South-sca stock in the memorable year 1720. 
To shew what great events spring from trivial causes, it may 
be:observed, that the publick are indebted toa most trifling in- 
cident for the greatest part of his immense fortune’s being ap- 
plied to charitable uses. Mr. Guy had a maid-servant, whom he 
agreed to marry ; and, preparatory to his nuptials, he had or- 
dered the pavement before his door to be mended go far as to a 
particular stone which he marked. The maid, while her mas- 
ter was out, innocently looking on the paviours at work, saw a 
broken place they had not repaired, and mentioned it to them; 
but they told her that Mr. Guy had directed them not to go so far. 
«« Well,” says she, “do you mend it: tell him I bade you, and 
1 know he will not be angry.” It happened, however, that the 
poor girl presuincd too much on her influence over her wary 
lover, with whom the charge of a few shillings extraordinary 
tumed the scale entirely against her: for Guy, enraged to find 
his orders exceeded, renounced the matrimonial scheme, and 
built Hospitals in his old age. In 1707, he built and furnished 
three wards on the North side of the outer court of St. Thomas's 
Hospital in Southwark ; and gave 1002, to it annually for eleven 
years preceding the erection of his own Hospital. Some time 
before his death, he erected the stately iron gate, with the large 
houses on cach side, at the expence of about 30001. Aug. 5, 
1717, he offered to the Stationers Company, through the medium 
of his friend Mr. Richard Mount, 1000/7. to enable them to 
add 50/. a year, by quarterly payments, to the poor members 
and widows, in augmentation of the quarterly charity ;" also 
11001. “ to be paid quarterly to such charitable uses as he should 
appoint by his will, in writing ;"’ and a further sum of 15001. to 
have 751. a year paid quarterly for another charitable purpose, to 
be appointed in like manner ;” in default of such appointments 
the sum of 1251. to be paid annually by the Company of St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital. And, no appointment having been made, the 
same is now regularly paid by the Hospital. He was 76 
years of age when he formed the design of building the Hospi- 
tal near St. Thomas's which bears his name. The charge of 
erecting this vast pile amounted to 18,7931. besides 219,499/, 
_which he left to endow it: and he just lived to see it roofed in. 
He erected an alms-house with a library at Tamworth, in Staf- 
fordshive (the place of his mother's nativity, and which he re- 
“presented in parliament), for 14 peor men and women; and for 
their pensions, as well as for the putting out of poor children 
apprentices, bequeathed 125/. a year. ‘Po Christ's Hospital he 
gave 400/. a year for ever: and the residue of his estate, amount- 
ing to about 80,0001, among those who could prove themselves 
in any degree related to him. ‘He died Dec. 17, 1724, in the 8tst 
year of his age, after having dedicated to charitable purposes 
ynore than any one private person upon record :n this kinedam 
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1718 Mr. Theophilus Cater 1. 
1726 Mr. Thomas Wood 2. 
1734 Mr. John Osborne 3. 
1736 Mr. William Mount4. 
1739 Mr. Arthur Bettesworth 5, 
1750 James Brooke &, Esq. 
1757 Daniel Midwinter 7, Esq. 


was laid out in a Monteith and collar, to match with one given 
in 1666. ‘The two weigh 75 ounces 5 dwts. 

? Theophilus Cater, of the parish of Christ Church, London, 
June 9, 1718, gave 10001. to the Company, on condition of 
their paying him an annuity of 50l. for his own life; and, after 
his death, 402. to be thus disposed of: ‘To the Minister of St. 
Martin’s Ludgate for a sermon, 1/. 10s.; to the Reader, 5s.; to 
the Clerk and Sexton, @s. 6d. each, 5s.; to Fourteen poor Free- 
men of the Company, 141.; to’Ten poor men of St. Martin's, 102.5 
and to Ten poor men of Christ Church, 11, each; the remainder 
(being 42,) towards a Dinner for the Master, Wardens, and As- 
sistants. [Max. Cater received the annuity to Christmas 1719.] 

* “ May 3, 1726, Mr. Wood, 4 member of the Company, gave 
the King’s coat of Arms.” 

? A noted Bookseller in Paternoster-row. In 1724, whilst 
Upper Warden, he gave 201, to the Company ; which was dis- 
posed of for the purchase ‘of a branch for illuminating the 
Hall on public occasions; it was put up at the expence of Mr. 
William Mount, Master. Mr, Osborne was Master in 1735, 
and died March 13, 1739. There were at that time three others 
of the name on the Livery ; Mr. Thomas Osborne (who died in 
1743) ; Thomas Osborne, junior, of Gray’s-inn (of whom see 
before, p. 401); and Mr. John Osborne, who died in 1775. 

+ William Mount, esq. Treasurer of St. Thomas's Hospital, and 
eminent for works of charity, died at Clapham, Feb, 22, 1769. 
He had been Master of the Company three years, 1733—1735. 

John Mount, esq. died Feb. 12, 1786. 

* A legacy of twenty guineas, by Mr. Bettesworth, was applied 
to purchase a pair of silver candlesticks, 

° Mr. Brooke had been sherif! of London in 1738. He died 
Dec. 5, 1750; and gave by his will a legacy of 501, to the poor, 
to be distributed at the discretion of the Court. 7 

? Mr. Midwinter, an eminent bookseller in St. Paul's Church- 
yard, died June 19, 1757. By will dated June 20, 1750, proved 
Feb. 7, 1757, he gave to the Company 10001. after the decease of 
his wife, on condition of their paying 14/. a year to the parish of 
Hornsey, and the like sum to the parish of St. Faith in London, 
for the purpose of apprenticing from each two poor children 
(boys or girls) annually, and to buy them some cloaths when 
they go out. The remainder (21) to be applied towards the ex- 
pence of a dinner on the first of December. This sum was paid 
(after the death of the widew) April 4, 1770,—~See in vol. £. p. 
109. a character of Mr. Midwinter’s father, 
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1758 Jonathan Taylor ?, Esq. 

1760 Nathaniel Cole?, Esq. 

1769 Richard Manby 3, Esq. - 

1772 Richard Brooke4, Esq. 

1772 Mrs. Hannah Knaplock >. 

1777 Sir Stephen ‘Theodore Janssen 6, Bart. 

1777 William Fenner7, Esq. 

* Mr. Taylor had been formerly a Stationer in London; but 
had retired from business to Lyme Regis in Dorsetshire, where 
he died Dec. 16, 1758. His name is here inserted, ’as a com- 
-pliment to his intentions. He Jeft to Christ's, Devon and Exeter, 
and Bath Hospitals, and to the Society for Propagating the Gos- 
pel, 1001. each ; the interest of 100/. to be divided every Christ 
mas amongst ten poor widows of the Stationers Company; the 
interest of 701. for two boys to be taught navigation at Weymouth; 
to the Mayor and Corporation of Dover, a silver punch-bowl, of 
200 ounces, in commemoration of his recovery from a dangerous 
fit of sickness gained ini France ; and if a County Hospital be 
erected at Dorchester within seven years, 100/, and interest at 
4 percent. But, from some informality in his will, the legacies 
were set aside by the Lord Chancellor. 

2 This respectable gentleman was Solicitor to the East India 
Company; and in 1726 had been elected Clerk to the Company 
of Stationers, which office he resigned in Nov. 6, 1759 ; and was 
on that day elected into the Court of Assistants ; but died on the 
4th of December following, He gave to the Company 100/.; out of 
which 40s. to be annually added to Cater's dinner, and 1001. more 
‘to buy silver candlesticks with; for their table on public days.” 

3 Mr. Manby was a bookseller of great eminence on Ludgate- 
hill, He fined for the office of Sheriif; was Master of the 
Stationers Company in 1765; and died at Walthamstow, April 13, 
1769. He gave 1001. to the poor. — Thomas Manby, esq. died 
there in 1762; and William Manby, esq. in 1790. : 

4 Mr. Brooke was Master of the Company in 1764. He died 
im 1772; and gave 31. a year towards Cater’s dinner. 

5 Mrs. Knaplock died Nov. 29, 1772; and gave 2001. to the poor. 

® Sir Stephen Theodore Jaussen became a Liveryman of the 
Company in 1793.--He gave 301, in 1774, as a present to the 
poor ; and 50/. moré in 1775. In 1776, he gave 1004. half to 
the poor, and half to purchase a piece of plate with his arms 
on it (with which a handsome epergne was purchased). He ad- 
ded in 1779 alegacy of 501. In 1754, when he was Lord Mayor, 
the arms row in the Hall were painted; Mr. Samuel Richardson 
being then Master, John March and Thomas Wotton, Wardens. 
See Memoirs of him, p. 406. 

7 Mr. Fenner’s father, who was a Printer in Lombard-street, 
died young; and his mother was re-married to Mr. James Waugh, 
an apothecary, but continued to carry on the business of a Printer 
till her death. ‘The son was for some time her assistant and 
partner ; and afterwards, for a short period, followed the profes- 
sion of a Bookscller in Paternoster-row ; but, marrying seh 
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1777 William Bowyer', Esq. 
1778 Mrs. Beata: Wilkins %, 
1778. John Nichols 3, Esq. 


and satisfied with a very moderate competence, he retired from 
the bustle of tradc,in the prime of life; and, for more than 40 years, 
prolonged a life devoted to acts of kindness and philanthropy. 
Possessing a strong mind, improved by habits of early industry, and 
gifted by Nature with a fine manly form, improved by polished 
manners, his conversation was always pleasing ;_his friendship was 
very generally courted; and his advice was frequently requested in 
cases of difficulty, and always given freely and judiciously. He died 
Oct. 30, 1809, in his 834 year, at his house in Addington-place, 
Camberwell. He had been twice married; and the second wife 
survived him ; but he left no child. At the time of his death he 
wwas Father of the Company of Stationers, of which he had been 
Master in 1786; and to whom in 1777 he had given alarge silver 
coffee-urn, with a set of tea-spoons, &c.; and, by his last will, 
left a Reversionary Legacy of 2500. Three per cent. Consols to 
the Company ; the interest-of which (75/.) to be thus applied : 
50/, in annuities of 50s, each to ten poor freemen, and ten 
widows ; 201. for adinner for the Court of Assistants, who are 
to attend divine service, on the 29th of July, at St. Martin's 
church; 20s. to the Clerk of the Company; 30s. to the Rector, 
foy a Sermon; 20s. to the Curate, for reading Prayers ; 5s. each 
to the Clerk, Organist, and Sexton ; and 5s, each to the Beadle, 
Porter, and Housekeeper of the Company. 

. Mr. Bowyer gave to the Company 1801. a year for specific 
charitable purposes ; and 2501. to the Court of Assistants, for 
their trouble in selecting the Annuitants. He gave also a small 
silver cup. See his Will at large, p. 270. 

2 «Jtem, I give the Interest and produce of all the money 
avising for my Forty Pounds share in the Stock in the Sta- 
tioners Company, which is computed at Three Hundred and 
‘Twenty Pounds, to the Master, Wardens, and Court of As- 
sistants of the said Company for the time being, and their 
successors for ever, in trust that the Interest thereof’be hy 
them distributed annually amongst Six poor men and Six 
poor Widows, not Pensioners to the said Company; which Princi- 
pal Money I desire may be by them placed at Interest, and such 
Interest is to be by them paid in the month of Deeember, before 
Christmas every year, at the time when the Company pay their 
Pensioncrs, and equally divided between the said poor Men and 
poor Widows, as they the said Master, Wardens, and Court of 
Assistants, shall in their discretion think proper. This Sum was 
jaid out in the purchase of 3582. 11s. 4d. Five per Cent. Navy 
Annuities, and from the yearly dividends twelve persons receive 
yearly 30s. each." — See before, p. 584. 

3 Mr. Nichols, in 1778, gave the portrait of Robert Nelson, esq, 
and of the elder Bowyer, with a bust of the younger Bowyer ; to 
which, in 1798, he added those of Abp. Chichley, Sir Richard 
‘Stecle, and Matthew Prior; with the quarto copper-plate (finely 
engraved by the Father of the present Mr, Basire), that an im- 

pression 
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‘1779 John Boydell}, Esq. Alderman: 
1784 William Strahan 2, Esq. 
1786 Thomas Wright 3, Esq. Alderman. 
/4795- Mr. Richard Johnson4, ; 


Pression of it may be constantly given to each Annuitant under 
‘Mr. Bowyer's will. —Mr. Nichols was Master of theCompany in 1504, 
* Of this worthy Alderman, and the elegant pictures which he 
presented to the Company, sce before, pp. 411. 581, 582. Be 
* Of this very eminent Printer, and generous Benefactor; see 
also before, p390.—He gave 1000/. to purchase annuities for 
ten poor printers, four pounds to each, of whom five to be Free- 
‘men of London, the other five to be Natives of Scotland. 
‘ § This gentleman was for 50 years in partnership with Mr. Gill, 
“as a wholesale Stationer, in Abchurch-lane (see p. 605); and sur. 
\ived his partner only a fortnight. He died suddenly, after takinga 
walk in his grounds, at Dulwich, Surrey, and without any pré- 
“vious complaint. He was attacked with an epileptic fit, and Cx 
pired before any medical assistance could be procured. Alder- 
man Gill was stated to have amassed the sum of 300,0001.; and 
the fortune of Alderman Wright was supposed to have been equal, 
if nat to a greater amount. “hey commenced business together, 
‘as Stationers, on London-bridge, retained the most respectable 
characters, and were remarkable for great application and fru- 
gality. Mr. Wright was several years one of the Common Coun+ 
cil for Candlewick Ward, where he was elected Alderman in 1777. 
‘He was Sheriff in 1779; and Lord Mayor in 1785. In 1786, 
he presented to the Company a Jarye silver tea-urn. He died 
April 7, 1798 ; and in his Will, dated Nov, 24, 1794, says, 
. “I give to the Master and Keepers or Wardens and Com 
monalty of the Mystery or Art of a Stationer of the City of 
London, Two ‘Thousand Pounds, Four per Cent. Bank An- 
nhuitics, upon trust, to pay, apply, and distribute the Dividends 
and yearly Produce thereof upon the first Day of January in each 
year, or as soon aftcr as conveniently may be, in manner follow- 
ing’; that is to say, ‘The Sum of Fifty Pounds Eight Shillings, part 
of such Dividends, unto and amongst ‘Twenty-four poor Freemen 
of the said Company, not receiving any other Pension from the 
Company, in equal shares and proportions at Two Pounds Twa 
Shillings each,” To the Clerk of the said Company for the time 
being, the Sum of Three Pounds Three Shillings, other part of 
such Dividends, for his trouble upon this occasion. And the sum 
of Twenty-six Pounds Nine Shillings, residue of such Dividends, 
‘in and towards the providing and defraying. the expence of a 
Dinner for the Master, Wardens, and Assistants of the said 
Company upon the day of such Distribution. [The said Sum of 
20001. was, soun after the death of Mr. Alderman Wright 
{which happened on the 9th day of April 1798), transferred by 
his Executors, to, and now stands in the Name of, the, Corpora- 
tion; the Yearly Dividends being 30/. | 7 
*¢ Son of Mr. Richard Johnson, who has been mentioned ‘in 
p. 441, as an Editor of the Baronetage, and who was:a ver 
usefi 
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1797 James Dodsley !, Esq. 
1798 William Gill®, Esq. Alderman. 


useful Corrector of the Press, and occasional Editor for the 
Booksellers. The son was for some years principal clerk to 
"Thomas Curtis, esq. (a worthy Member of the present Court of 
Assistants) ; in which station he had saved a considerable sum of 
money. He became a Liveryman in 1785; died in January 
1795; and was buried, with his father, in Hendon church-yard. 
In his last Will, dated Jan. 3, 1795, he says: 

“give and bequeath all the Remainder of Property what- 
ever to the Worshipful Company of Stationers, upon the follow- 
ing conditions: That they will allow my sister Mary Johnson, 
Fifty Pounds per ainum, to be paid half-yearly to her only; and 
‘Ten Pounds per dnnum, to my uncle Lockington Johason, or to 
his wife Elizabeth Johnson, during their natural lives. So that 
after the deaths of my sister Mary Johnson, my uncle Lockington 
Johnson, or his wife Elizabeth Johnson, all my whole Proper- 
ty to be divided Half-yearly, viz. the Interest as the Dividends 
shall become due (after deducting one guinea for an annual 
sermon at Hendon, and three guineas for a dinner for the 
Master and Wardens, when they hear the sermon and visit 
his grave) among“ Five very poor widows who have seen 
better days, above the age of sixty, whose Hushands were Livery- 
men, and in a good way of business; were either Stationers. 
Printers, Booksellers, or Binders:” the choice of these objects 
to be left to the Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants of the 
Company of Stationers, —- N. B. 'To avoid apy Dispute, in case 
my Uncle and Aunt outlives my Sister, the Fifty not to go to 
them, but to be divided amongst the Five Widows. [Besides the 
Sum of 1000/. Four per Cent. Bank Annuities, found in the Tes- 
tator’s namne, the Executors, with his other property, purchased 
g00/, like Annuities; the whole of which has been transferred to, 
and stands in the name of the Corporation, with a balance in 
cash of 421. 10s. 10d. paid over by the Executors to the Master 
and Wardens. Since which the Sum of 50/, like Annuities has 
from a surplus of cash been purchased, and stands in the name of 
the Corporation.—There is also a Sum of 501. Five per Cent. 

-Bank Annuities, in the name of the Testator’s Father, which 
cannot be transferred until the event of the ‘Testator’s Sister 
either marrying or arriving at the age of Forty; but the Divi- 
dends of it are received by the Company.—The halt yearly Divi- 
dend on the whole 19001. being 381. 5s.] 

' Mr. Dodsley, by his will, gave 320/. to the Company. See 
memoirs of him in vol. VI. p. 437. 

* This gentleman (partner with Mr. Wright, as stated in p. 
604) was several years one of the Common Council of the ward 
of Candlewick, and was elected Alderman of Walbrdok in 1781. 
He served the office of Sheriff the same year, and that of Lord 
Mayor in 1788 ; and was elected Treasurer of Christ's Hospital in 
1785. He died March 96, 1798; and by his will gave 30 shil- 
lings a year, to be added to Cater’s dinner. 

1801 
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1801 Thomas Cadell, Esq. Aldernran. 
1803 Charles Dilly ?, Esq. 
*,* The Company pay 5/. annually to the Churchwardens of St. 


Mary at Hill, under the name of Mrs. Revell’s gift [widow of Juhn 
Revell] ; but her name does not occur among the Benefactors. 


. CLERKS OF THE COMPANY. 

1578 Richard Collins; died 1613. 

1613 Thomas Mountfort; died 1631. 

1631 Henry Walley ; resigned 1652. 

1652 John Burroughs; resigned 1663. 

1663 George 'Toketield; resigned 1673. 

1673+John Lilly?; resigned 1681. 

1681 John Garret; resigned 1692. 

1692 Christopher Grandorge; incapacitated by 

severe illness, 1696. 

1696 Benjamin Tooke +4, pro tempore, 

1697 Simon Beckley ; died 1723. 

1723 Nathaniel Cole5; resigned 1759. 

1759 John Partridge®; resigned 1776. 

1776 Joseph Baldwin? ; died 1800. 

1800 Henry Rivington *, the present Clerk. 

para P 

TREASURERS. 


1605 Nathaniel Butler ; resigned 1606. 
1606 William Cotton. 


* Mr. Alderman Cadell was Master of the Company in 1799, 
He gave the fine window which adorns the Hall. See before, p. 
551; and memoirs of him in vol, VI. p. 441, 

® Mr. Dilly (who had been Master in 1802) gave 7001. Three 
per Cent. Annuities ; the interest to be paid to two poor widows 
of Liverynien, 10 guineas to each, See vol. III. p. 190. 

3 See among the Benefactors, p. 600. 

* See pp. 607, 626.—Mr. Tooke is also noticed in vol. I. pp. 
17. 115. 

5 Sce among the Benefactgrs, p. 602. 

© Mr, Partridge retired to Croydon, where he. died March 
3, 1809, at the advanced age of 90, having for sevcral years bee 
fore been totally blind. 

7 Mr. Baldwin was many years Deputy Clerk of the Crown, and 
Registrar of the Amicable Society in Serjeant’s Inn, He died 
universally respected, March 15, 1800, aged 75. 

® Youngest son of John Rivington, esq. Master in 1775; of 
whom see p. 400, 

1610 
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1610 Edward Weaver; resigned 1635. 

1639 Edward Brewster? ; died 1647. 

1647 George Sawbridge®; resigned 1679. 
1679 John Leigh; died 1685-6. 

1686 Obadiah Blagrave, pro tempore. 

1687 Benjamin Tooke ; resigned 1702. 

1702 Joseph Collyer; died 1724. 

1724 Thomas Simpson; resigned 1728. 

1728 Thomas Simpson, junior; resigned 1755. 
1755 Richard Hett3; died 1766. 

1766 George Wawkins*; died 1780. 

1780 John Wilkie*®; died 1785. 

1785 Robert Horsfield®; resigned 4797. 

1797 George Greenhill’, the present ‘Treasurer. 


' See among the Benefactors, p. 594. * See p. 597. 

3 Mr. Hete had been for many years a Bookseller in the 
Poultry, of considerable reputation amongst the Dissenters. He 
died in 1780; leaving two sons, one of whom, Mr. Richard 
Hett, a nan .of mild and amiable manners, was a Printer of 
considerable business in Wild-court, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, ‘in the, 
office which had formerly belonged to Mr. John Watts. He died 
May 9, 1805, leaving an only daughter. — The other son, Mr. 
Jolin Hett, was bred to the Law; and in 1775, became a Mas- 
ter in Chancery ; which he resigned in 1792; and died soon af- 
ter, paralytic, at Bath.— His niece (the daughter of Richard) 
was married, Feb. 5, 1795, to John Mackintosh, esq. 

4 Mr. Hawkins was many years a Bookseller in Fleet-street, 
near the Temple Gate, He died in 1780, at a very advanced age. 

5 Mr, Wilkie was a Bookseller in St. Paul’s Church-yard ; and 
much respected for his pleasant and engaging manners. He died 
July 2, 1785; leaving two sons, now living, and very worthy 
Members of the Company. — The eldest, Mr. George Wilkie, has 
been already mentioned in p. 449.-—Mr. Thomas Wilkie, the 
younger son, is settled in Salisbury, of which City he has had the 
honour of being Chief Magistrate. 

® Mr. Horsfield died March 4, 1798, aged 75.— He had been 
for several years a Bookseller in Ludgate-street ; where he suc- 
ceeded to the extensive business of Messrs. Knapton.—Mr: James 
Knapton, Master of the Company in 1727, and again in 1728, died 
Nov, 24, 1736.-— Mr. Paul Knapton married Feb. 14, 1741, Eli- 
zabeth Chilwell ; and died June 12, 1755.— Mr. John Knapton, 
three times Master, 1742, 1743, and 1744, died in 1770. 

= A younger son of Thomas Greenhill, esq. many years a 
wholesale Stationer in Gracechurch-street. He was Master of 
the Company in 1787; but, having retired from, business, died 
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Procress or secuinc Booxs py CaraLocugs. 
By Ricuarp Goveu, Ese. * 1788. 


If the circulation of Booxs be a‘mark of a learned 
age, no method has been thought of better adapted 
to that purpose, than by making what are com- 
monly called Sale Caranocues of them +. These 
are of two sorts; by auction and by hand. The 
practice has now obtained considerably above a cen- 
tury. ae 

The oldest IT have seen of the first class are those 
of Lazarus Seaman ¢, D. D. 1676, by Will. Cooper, 
bookseller, Warwick-lane; and Mr. Kidner, rector of 
Hitchin, by the same, in Little Brita. And that 
these were the first in the kind, may be gathered from 


* First printed in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. LVIII. 1066. 

f Maunsell’s Catalogue of English printed Books, partl. in« 
scribed ‘‘ to the Queene's Most Sacred Majestie be continued the 
blessinge and protection of the Mighty God of Jacob;” and 
part IJ. dedicated to Robert Earl of Essex, &c. were both pub. 
lished in 1595, fol. ‘This is rather analogous to the modern 
Catalogues of new publications. 

“ A Catalogue of the most vendible Books in England, digested 
under the heads of Divinity, History, Physick, &c. with School 
Books, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin; and an Introduction for the 
Use of Schools, by W. London,” was published in 4to, Lond. 
1658, with this motto, Vaxizras Detectat. 

“Clavel’s General Catalogue of Books printed in England 
since the dreadful Fire 1666, to the end. of Trinity Term, 
1676, was continued every Term until 1700.—“Mr. Robert 
Clavel isa great dealer, and has deservedly gained himself the 
reputation of a just man. Dr. Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, used to 
call him the honest Bookseller. He has been Master of the Com- 
pany of Stationers [1698 and 1699] ; and perhaps the greatest 
unhappiness of life, was his being one of Alderman Cornish’a 
Jury. He printed Dr. Comber’s Works, &e.” Dunton, p. 283. 

} To this Catalogue is prefixed an’ Address to the Reader, 
wherein the custom of” selling books by auction is mentioned as 
having been but of recent origia in our country. See some curious 
particulars concerning the sale, in Dibdin's Bibliomania, p. the 

. the 
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the preface to the next, which was, that of William 
Greenhill, minister of Stepney, at the Turk’s-head 
coffee-house, in Bread-stteet (in adibus Ferdinandi 
Stable, coffipolw, ad insigne capitis Turce), by 
Zach. Bourne, who sets forth, that “the attempts 
in this kind (by the sale of Dr. Seaman’s and Mr. 
Kidner's libraries) having given great cbntent and 
satisfaction to the gentlemen who were. the buyers, . 
and no discouragement to the sellers, hath encou- 
raged the ‘making this trial by exposing (to auction 
or sale) the Library of Mr. William Greenhill *.” . 
William Cooper next sold the. Library’ of Dr. 
Thomas Manton +, at his late house in King-street, 
Covent Garden, 1678; and in the same year, John 
Danmore and Richard Chiswellf, booksellers, those 


* William Greenhill, a native of Oxfordshire, of plebeian pa. * 
Tentage, was admitted, at the age of 13, a servitor of Magdalen 
College, Oxford; where he took the degree of M.A. in 1619. 
Embracing early the principles of the Puritans, and afterwards 
of the rigid Independents, he was appointed in 1643 Lecturer at 
Stepney: and afterwards filled the same office at St. Michael's, 
Cornhill, and St. Giles, Cripplegate. Being a worthy and a mo- 
derate man, and much valued for his great learning and un- 
wearied labours, he was appointed in 1643 one of the As- 
sembly of Divines ; preached a Fast Sermon before the House of 
Commons April 26, 1643 ; and was fixed on as a proper person 
to be Chaplain to the King’s children, the Dukes of York and 
Gloucester, and the Lady Henrietta Maria. In 1653, he was ap- 
pointed by Cromwell a Tryer of Schoolmasters, Preachers, &e. 
and in 1654, Mr. Hoyle, the vicar of Stepney, having been se- 
questered, Mr. Greenhill was appointed to that cure by the Keepers 
of the Liberties of Engiand; and held it till ejected after the Re« 
storation ; subsequently to which, he continued at Stepney as a 
Dissenting Minister, but in reduced circumstances, Mr. Howe, 
in his Funeral Sermon for Mr. Mead, speaking of: his going to 
give Mr. Greenhill some assistance, styles him, “that eminent 
seryant of Christ, whose praise is with God.” He published “ An 
Exposition of Ezekiel, to Chap. xxix. by William Greenhill, Lec~ 
turer in Lorton, 1650,” 4 vols. 4to, “ Sermons of Christ his 
Discovery of himself, &c. 1656 3" “ A Sermon before the Pars 
liament 165..; “The Sound Christian; or, a Treatise of the 
Soundness of the Heart, with some other Sermons, 1670,” Svo 3 
and is supposed to have died in 1676. 

+ In the Address to the Reader, prefixed te Manton’s Cata- 
logue, it would seem that this was the fourth trial of this mode 
of sale in our owa country. See Dibdin's Bibliomania, p. 408. 

} Of Mr. Chiswell see vol. I. p.62; vol.IV. pp. 67.73.+-He wasin 

Vor. III. RR 1683, 
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of Dr. Benjamin Worsley, and two other learned 
“men, over-against the Hen and Chickens, in Pater- 
noster-row, at nine in the morning, 


1683, and I believe many years afterwards an eminent Bookseller 
in St. Paul's Church-yard. John Dunton, p. 280, places him at 
the head of the most eminent of the profession of the three 
Kingdoms. ‘“ Mr. Richard Chiswell well deserves the title 
of Metropolitan Bookseller of England, if not of all the 
world. His name at the bottom of a title page, does suf- 
ficiently recommend the book. He has not been known to print 
either a bad book, or on bad paper. He is admirably well qua- 
lified for his business, and knows how to value a copy according 
to its worth; witness the purchase he has made of Archbishop 
‘Tillotson’s ogtavo Sermons.” He was born in the parish of St. 
Botolph’s Aldgate ; and was appointed one of the first Directors 
of the Bank of England in the original charter; and was buried 
in that church, with the following epitaph: 

« Mr. Richard Chiswell, a noted Bookseller in St. Paul's 
Church-yard, lies buried in the North aile of this church; and 
also his father and mother, John and Margaret Chiswell.; and 
his first wife Sarah, daughter of John King; and also five chil- 
dren, who died young, whom he had by Mary, daughter of Ri- 
chard Royston, Bookseller, who lies buried in Christ Church, 
London [see p. 598.]; by whom he had likewise three sons more; 
John, who died in India, Richard, and Royston, who survived 
him. . He was born in this parish Jan. 4, 1639, and died May 3, 
1711, and was a man worthy of great praise. As a memorial 
whereof, his son Richard Chiswell, of London, merchant, caused 
a monument to be erected, which is against the wall in the 
South aile.”—See in Gent. Mag. vol. LIV. p. 179; a list of the 
principal Books published by R. Chiswell from 1675 to 1709; 
and some of the family epitaphs. — Mr. Chiswell’s first wife was 
Sarah, daughter of Mr. John King; and his second, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Richard Royston, esq. bookseller to Charles I, and I. 
By the last wife he had five children, who died young, and 
three sons more; John, who died in India, Richard and Roy- 
ston, who survived him. Richard, the eldest son, was an emi- 
nent Turkey merchant, representative in Parliament for Calne, 
co. Wilts, 1714; several times aDirector of the Bank, between 
the years 1714 and 1721. He bought the estate of Depden- 
Hall, ncar Newport, in Essex, and married Mary, daughter 
and one of the coheiresses of Thomas Trench, of Londen, mer 
ghant, also several times a Director of the Bank between the 
years 1736 and 1751, in which year he died, and was -buried 

~ at Depden. (Mr. Trench’s other daughter married Dadley Fo- 
ley, esq. merchant.) Mrs. Chiswell died 1726, aged 47, having: 
had 10 children, of whem William and Trench died at-Constan- 
tinople, aged about 18; a son, Richard, and two daughters: 
survived their father. The son was alsa a Turkey merchant, 
and resided in the early part of his life at Constantinople, being 

3 partner 
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William Cooper, those of John Godolphin, J.U.D, 
and Owen Philips, A. M. under-master of Winches- 
ter, in Westmoreland-court, Bartholomew-close. 

Moses Pits, various libraries and collections, from 
that of Gisbert Voet*, at the White Hart, Bartholo- 
mew-close. ; 

Nathaniel Ranew, those of Gabriel Sangar--and an- 
other person, magni, dum vixit, nominis,at the Har- 
row, overagainst the Collegeof Physicians, Warwick-I. 

Moses Pits made an auction, for the trade only,’ 
of copies printed at the Sheldon theatre, and by 
himself, in Petty Canons-hall, Paul's church-yard. 

In 1679, William Cooper sold the library of 
Stephen Watkins and Dr. Thomas Shirley, and 
another learned man, at the Golden Lion, +over- 
against the Queen’s-head tavern, in Pater-noster- 
row, at 9 in the morning, and 2 in the afternoon? 


partner in the house of Hanger, brother to Henry Lord Cole. 
rane. After he came home, he was chosen a Director 6f the 
Bank in 1738, and was frequently re-elected till the year 1753 
he was also a captain in the Essex militia, and one of the trus- 
tees of Sir John Morden’s College on Blackheath for decayed 
merchants, and had a good house at Homerton in Hackney, 
where he resided some part of the year; but died unmarried at 
Depden-Hall June 1772, leaving behind hima very great fortune, 
the buik of which descended to Richard, son of one of his sisters 
above-mentioned, who was married to Peter Muilman, of Kirby 
Hail, Essex, esq. an eminent Dutch merchant, younger brother 
to Henry Muilman, esq. renowned in antient story for having mar- 
ried the once gay, once beautiful Teresia Constantia Phillips, of 
famous memory, who died some years ago in Jamaica. This 
gentleman was also an eminent merchant, and married one of 
the daughters of James Jurin, M.D. some time of Clapton in 
Hackney. After the death of his uncle, he took the names of 
Trench Chiswell ; and laid out a great deal of money in impror- 
ing and embellishing his estate at Depden. He was F.S. A; 
M. P. for Aldborough, in Yorkshire; and assisted in publishing 
a “ History of Essex,” in six volumes 8vo, 1772, In an unfortue 
nate derangement of mind, I regret to add, he destroyed him- 
self, Feb. 3, 1797 (see-Gent. Mag, vel. LXVI1. pp. 173. 249.) 
His only daughter and heiress, Mary, married the late Sir Francia 
Vincent, bart. by whom she had a son,. the present Baronet. 

* A celebrated German Divine. He was Professor of Divinity - 
and the Oriental Languages at Utrecht ; and died 1677, aged 87; 

+ Author of « The Work of Faith 3; being a Repetition of some 
Morning Lectures, 1656,” Svo. 

RR@ John 
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John Dunmore, bookseller, sold at his hotse, 
near the sign of the Woolpack in Ivy-lane, the 
Library of Sir Edward Byshe, knt. Clarenceux (the 
year not mentioned). 

By MS prices in some of these Catalogues it 
appears, that one penny was a very common bidding. 

Mr. Smitl’s books were sold by Mr. Chiswell in 
1682; and I have seen a few-of the prices in MS, * 

Libraries of Mr. Whestly, minister, near Banbury, 
and of Simon Rutland, M.D. of Brentwood, sold 

-by auction, at Mr. Bridges'’s coffee-house, Pope’s 
head alley, April 23, 1683. 

The interval till 1686 I have not been able to 
fill up: but in that year I find the Library of Sir 
Robert Wyseman, Kt. LL. D. sold by Robert Scott. 

Obadiah Sedgewick, B.D. ; Edward Millington -, 
Bdokseller, of London, at the Black Swan, Trum- 
pington-street. ; 

Physical, of Christopher Terne and Thomas 
Allen, F.R.SS. and Robert Talbot, Pyretiator ; 
Ditto, at his Auction-room opposite the Black Swan, 
Ave-Maty-lane. 

Richard Davis, Bookseller, two parts, Oxford ; 
Millington and Cooper, booksellers, London. 

Choice English books, all folio, two Wednesdays 
in May; at Jonathan's coffee-house, Christopher 
Hussee$, Bookseller, Little Britain. 

Choice books, chiefly of Mr. Francis Bacon ; 
Black Swan, Cambridge, En’. Wyre, bookseller. 

Dr. Bradford, and W. Cooper, A. M. Bridges’s 
coffee-house, Pope’s-head-alley. 

Law books of Sir Richard Weston, Knight, Baron 
of the Exchequer; Millington. 

Dr. Edmund Castell §, Professor of Arabic at Cam- 
bridge ; at the Eagle and Child there, Ditto. 

* Mr. Bindley possesses the originabSale Catalogue, with the 
prices and purchasers names. 

. ¢ Of whom see vol. IV. p. 29, 

+, * He is adownright honest man ; and has always a large 
stock of books that are. very scarce. He is aman of moderation, 
and my good friend.” Dunton, p. 286. : 

§ Of whom sec memoirs in vol, LY. p. 22, 
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Medical ; Child's Coffee-house, William Cooper, 

James Chamberlain, fellow of St. Joho’s, Cam- 
bridge; in Cook’s-row, Sturbridge fair, Millington. 

Library of Arthur Earl of Anglesey *, 1686. 

Mr. Sheppard of London, and another Gentle- 
man; Thomas Ward, Upholsterer. 

1686-7, Feb. 28. Books in quires; Millington. 

French, of Charles Mearne , late Bookseller to the 
King; King’s-arms, Charing Cross, William Cooper. 

Bibliotheca cujusdam Vini literati; Ditto, Pelican, 
Little-Britain. 

Charies Mearne's English books; Millington, 
Richard's Coffee-house. 

Auction at Thomas Bowman’s, Bookseller; Oxford. 

Jer, Copping, of Sion College, and Anscel Beau- 
mont, esq. Jonathan’s Coffee-house. 

1687. ‘Che Library of Robert Scott}, Bookseller, 
and Bibliotheca Jacombiana §, by Millington. 

Vendible and useful English and Latin Books, on 
most subjects, and in all volumes, sold by Auction 
1688-9, at the Three Half Moons, St, Paul's Charch- 
yard |. 
‘ Tecker's Catalogue of William Miller's § famous 
Collection of Pamphlets to this day, no date. 


* « Bibliotheca Angleseiana, sive Catalogus Varioram Libro- 
rum in quavis Lingua & Facultate insigniun: quos cum in- 
genti sumptu & summa diligentid. sibi procuravit Honoratis~ 
simus Arthur Comes d’Anglesey, Privati olim Sigilli Custos, & 
Carolo’ Secundo 2% Secretioribus Conciliis. Quorum Auctio ha~ 
bebitur Londini, in edibus Nigri Cygni, ex adverso Australis 
Porticus Ecclesiee Cathedralis Paulin, in Coemiterio D. Paul. 25 
die Octob. 1686. Per Thomam Philippwin, Generosum, olim 
(Economum predicto Comiti. 1686." 4to, pp. 98 and 76, 
Price 6d. 

+ Son, probably, of Samuel Mearne.; see p. 593. 

+ Of Little Britain. See vol. 1. p. 423. 

§ The Rev. Dr. Thomas Jacomb, a respectable Nonconformist 
Diyine, died March 27, 1687 ; and left a valuabie Lgbrary, in all 
parts of Learning, which sold for 13001, 

|| ‘These Catalogues are all in quarto ; the different Sciences 
form distinct numbers, and sometimes distinct pages. 

@ «© His person was tall and slender ; he had a graceful aspect 
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Tt is not to be’ doubted that from hence to the 
present year might be deduced a regular series of 
both sorts, distributing capital libraries of Books and 
MSS. among a succession of owners. 

I can bagin only with the Library of Mr. Charles 
Bernard *, 1710-11; after which follows that of Dr. 
Nehemiah Grew, 1712, the title of which is too cu- 
rious not to be inserted at large: 

“A Catalogue of Part of the Library of that late 
eminent Nehemiah Grew, M.D. Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and of the College of Phygicians ; 
containing a curious Collection of many valuable 
Books, in Physick, Divinity, and History, together 
with Variety of wxcommon stitched Pamphlets and 


his complexion was of a honey colour, and he breathed as if 
he had run a race. The figure and symmetry of his face ex- 
actly proportionable. He had a soft voice, and a very obliging 
tongue. He was of the sect of the Peripatetics, for he walked 
every week to Hampstead. He was very moderate in his eating, 
drinking, and sleeping, and was blessed with a great memory, 
which he employed for the good of the publick; for Ke had the 
largest collection of stitched books of any man in the world, 
and could furnish the Clergy (at a dead lift) with a printed ser- 
mon on any text ar occasion, His death was a public loss, and 
will never be repaired unless by his ingenious son-in-law, Mr. 
William Laycock, who, I hear, is making a general collection of 
stitched books ; and as Mr. Miller’s stock was all put into his 
hands, (perhaps) he is the fittest man in London to perfect such, 
a useful undertaking.” Dunton, p. 289. : 

* Serjeant Surgeon to Queen Anne (see yol. IV. p.. 104}. 

The Library of Dr. Francis Bernard, Fellow of the College of 
Physicians, and Physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, was sold 
by auction in 1698. See the very curious advertisemept to his 
Catalogue in Dibdin’s Bibliomania, p. 418.—He was buried at St. 
Botolph’s, Aldersgate, with the following epitaph : 

’ “ Heic juxta situs est Franciscus Bernardus, M.D. 
egregium sui seculi Decus ; 
hujus Civitatis Delicie nuper, nune Desiderium: 
quippe qux suspexit vivum, plorat Moituum ; 
eum utique optimum & in omni re JiterariA versatissimum, 
quem summa & pent certa Artis medice scientia, 
undique comproabata feliciter, meritd commendavit omnibus. 
Obiit septuagenarius, Feb. 9, 1697-8. 
; Conjunx meerens posuit. 
And also Anne, his wife, died April 12, 1708.” 
Of a Dr. Edward Bernard, see vol. I. pp. 16. 702. 
nC 
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MSS. Also a Collection of Stones, engrdved or 
cut out, antient, and set in Gold or Silver, for the 
Use of Rings and Seals. Which will begin to be. 
sold, the fair Way (the Price to be put in each 
Book, and on every Seal and Ring), on Monday 
next, being the 23d of this instant June, at the 
Rose-tavern, without Temple-bar, from Nine o’Clock 
in the Morning till Eight at Night. The Sale to 
continue Two Days, and no longer. Catalogues 
ay be had at Mr. Strachan’s in Cornhill, Mr. 
Clement's in St. Paul’s Church yard, Mr. Brown’s 
without Temple-bar, Booksellers, and at the Place 
of Sale, where written Catalogues of the whole may 
be seen.” There are 156 Lots of “ Libri Theologici, 
Medici, &c. Gracé, Latin, et Anglicé, Folio,” many 
with g.b. i.e. gilt backs. “With many others not 
here inserted.” . 
1712 Dr. Burrell of Sudbury, Edward Earl of Jer- 
sey*, and Mr. Robert Stretton, by T. Ballard ; 

Remains of Sir J. Chardin’s library, by James 

Levi, at Tom’s Coffee-house, St. Martin’s-lane. 
1714 Dr. John Postlethwaite, Head-master of St 

Paul’s-school, by T. Ballard. 

1714-15 Thomas Britton +, Smalicoal-man. 

From hence we may descend down the ladder of 
Learning by rounds, inscribed with the names of 
1721 Thomas Rawlinson {, 1733-4. 

1722. Sir Robert Sibbald, at Edinburgh. 
1725-6 John Bridges {, esq. 
1727 Sir Philip Sydenham. 

% Sir Edward Villiers, created Viscount and Baron Villiers in, 
1691, and earl of Jersey in 1697, possessed a valuable Library, 
collected in his various public employments. He was some time 
one of the Lords Justices ia lveland; Masterof the Horse to 
Queen Mary; and Ambassador, first, to the States General, and 
afterwards to France. He was appointed Lord Chamberlain of 
the Household in 1702 ; and died Aug. 26, 1711. 

+ Of whom see‘a good article in Dibdin’s Bibliomania, p. 438. 

+ See vol. V. p. 489. i 

§ This Catalogue has a curious engraved frontispiece of a tree | 
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1728 Dr. Woodward. 

1729 Sir Richard Gibbs. 

1730 Richard Hutton, esq.;- Rev. Thomas Kimp- 
son; Richard Powell, esq. ; Robert Gray, M.D.; 
Hon. Samuel Molyneux; John Lingard, esq. 
Common Serjeant of the City of London; Ed- 
ward Broome, esq.; John Birch, M.D.; John 
Coleman, esq. (sold by Herman Noorthouck, at 
his shop in the Great Piazza, Covent Garden; 
whose own stock in trade was sold that year by 
Christopher Bateman); William Hewer, esq. ; 
Thomas Herbert, M. D.; John Hancocke, D. D, 
(sold by C. Davis); the stock in trade of J. Wood- 
man and D. Lyon (sold by Christopher Bateman). 

1730-1 Peter Le Neve, Anthony Collins. 

1731 T. Jeff, Lewis Vaslet *, Master of Fulham 
school, by Ballard. Mrs. Oldfield, Feb. 9, 1731-2. 

1732 T. Granger, Rev. Robert Kilburn, LL. D. Pre+ 
bendary of St. Paul's, Rev. Dr. Marshall, Stephen 
Hail, M.D. Mr. Benjamin Aycrig, by Noorthouck, 

1733 Philip, the eccentric Duke of Wharton (who 
died May 31, 1731); Robert Smith, D.D. Bar- 
ton Booth, esq. 

1734 William Earl of Yarmouth (who died in1732), 
RobertStephens +, esq. Hugh Chamberlén, M. D. 
Bp. Sydall, Mr. Richardson, Apothecary. 

4735 Theocharis Dadichi, John Eaton, Dr. Foulkes, 
John White of Ipswich, James Tyrrell, esq. 

1735-6 Thomas Hearne. 

1736-7 Thomas Sclater Bacon. 

1742 Walter Clavell. ; 

1745-6 James Brydges, first Duke of Chandos, 

1746 Ireton Cromwell. 

1747 Sir Joseph Jekyll, and the Earl of Oxford, 

1748 Rev. John Lewis, the Historian of Margate. 

1748. Michael Maittaire f. 

* He has a tomb-stone in Fulham church-yard. See Lysons, 

vol. IL. p. 375. 


+ The Historiographer; of whom see memoirs in vol. H. p.51, 
t Maittaire’s collection must have been uncommanty nume. 
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1749 George Holmes. 

1754 Dr. Mead *. 

1756 Martin Folkes-+, Esq. and Dr. Richard Raw- 
linson f¢. a 

1757 Sir Julius Cesars MSS. Dr. Derham. 

1758 Edmund Calamy.: 

1759 Professor Ward §. 

1762 Dr. Thomas Hayter, Bishop of London. 

1763 Dr. Brackenridge, Lord Granville. 

1764 Thomas Earl of Macclesfield, Clarendon MSS, 
John Hutton. : 
1765 Sir Edward Simpson, Dr, Letherland, R.Wid- 
more ||, Earl of Macclesfield, Dean Townsend. 


the following extract from the ‘ Advertisement,’ by Cock the 
auctioneer, at the back of the title-page: “Though the books, 
in their present condition, make not the most ostentatious ap- 
pearance, yet, like the late worthy possessor of them, however 
plain their outside may be, they contain within an invaluable 
treasure of ingenuity and learning. In fine, this is (after fifty 
years diligent search and labour in collecting) the entire librar, 
of Mr. Maittaire ; whose judgment in the choice of books, as it 
ever was confessed, so are they, undoubtedly, far beyond what- 
ever I can attempt to say in their praise. In exhibiting them 
thus*to the publick, I comply with the will of my deceased 
friend ; and in printing the Catalogue from his own copy just as 
he left it (though by so doing it is the more voluminous) F had 
an opportunity not only of doing the justice I owe to his me- 
mory, but also of gratifying the curious.” . 

* Of whom see memoirs, vol. VI. p. 212.—TI have Mr. Bow- 
yer’s copy of all Dr. Mead’s Catalogues, with the prices marked 
at the time of sale. 

+ Of whom see memoirs, vol. IT. p. 578. ' 

+ See memoirs of him, vol. V. p. 489. 

§ Of whom see memeirs, vol. V. p. 517. 

it This learned Divine has been noticed in vol. If. p. 227. He 
was a. laborious searcher into antient Records; and, from his 
appointment of Librarian to the Dean and Chapter of Westmin- 
ter, had peculiar opportunities of indulging his favourite pur- 
suit ; which stamps an authenticity on thé History of Westminster 
Abbey, which he published in 1751, and in which is inserted 
« An Historical and Architectural Account of the Abbey, and of 
the Repairs, in a Letter from Sir Christopher Wren to Bishop 
Atterbury, principal Commissioner for them, about 1714,” with 
additional notes by Mr. Widmore.—In the following year he me- 
ditated another work, which he thus noticed in a letter to Dr. 
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1766 Daniel Scot, John Warburton, Esq. the 
Herald, and David Mallet, esq. the Poet. John 


MSS. of England end Ireland), Chronicon Ed. 11, usque ad 10 
Edw. YH. per Adamum Murimuth Canonicum Lond. Beside a 
Chronicie of this Murimuth, published by Anthony Hall, Oxon. 
1722, as a continuation of Trivet, there is another much larger 
than the printed book, often quoted by Wharton, both in his 
Anglia Sacra, and in his Treatise de Episcopis Londinensibus, 
as the work of this Murimuth, of which 1 have a MS. bought 
at the sale of the books of the late Duke ofChandos, and which 
is the very book, No.2, in the Irish part of Mr. Bernard’s Ca~ 
talogue. It has not the name of the author, and only goes on 
as a part'or continuation of Matthew of Westminster's “ Flares 
Historiarum.” It appears to me a work that deserves to be pub- 
lished, and J have transcribed it for that purpose. I shall be 
glad to see some other MS. of it, as it may possibly have the 
author's name prefixed, and as it would help me in some places 
whcre therg is either the first letter of a proper name only, or- 
words by reason of abbreviations, and those written in a very - 
small hand, are not easily made out.—I have not yet discovered 
where J may find the book that Mr, Wharton used. The favour 
I would desire of you is, that you would enquire of the gentle- 
man your friend at the Heralds’ Office, whether the MS. in their 
Library be a differént work from that published by Hall, If he 
has not the printed book, it begins ‘in this manner: “ Quoniam, 
ut scribitur per antiquos, Res audita perit, littera scripta.ma- 
net;” and it ends thus: ‘* Item nullus uteretur pelura transma- 
vina, nisi haberet in reditibus centum libras.” 1 hope, Sir, 
you will excuse the trouble now given you by your much obliged 
and very humble servant, Rica. Wipmore.” 
* On the 12th of May, 1760, being the 200th year since the ac- 
cession of Queen Elizabeth, the same was observed at the West- 
minster election (which began this day) as a high festival. Aftera 
Sermon preached by the Rev. Mr. Widmore, the only surviving 
member of the last jubilee, several copies of verses were spoken 
by the ushers, scholars, &c.”* Gent. Mag. vol. XXX. p.- 247. 


* This was followed by a second celebration on the 3d of June; when 
Dr. Pearce (then Bishop of Rochester and Dean of Westmirister) went, 
with the Prebendaries, in procession, attended by the King’s Scholars, to 
the Abbey. In the’course of the service Purcell’s Te Deum, and some 
other fine music, were performed. Several Orations were spoken by the 
Scholars ; and a grand dinner was provided for the Dean and Prebenda- 
ties, the Masters and Scholars, as also for the Gentlemen of the Choir. 
A fine medallign of Queen Elizabeth was fixed up in the Abbey on the 
gecasion, since whose reign this institution bas been laid aside. ~ There 
was also printed “A Sermon, preached at the Abbey Church, West- 
minster, on Tuesday June 3, 1760; at a Jubilee then kept by the Mem- 
bers of the Collegiate Church, on account of its being the 200th Year 
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Baber, . Dr. Stukeley *, Dr. S. Chandler. | 
1767 Dr. Wiliam Freind-+ (also the Library of 
Dr. John Freind ¢, undated). 
1768 John Anstis§, Dr. Lardner. 
1769 James Parsons, M.D,; and Duplicates in 
the British Museum, first sale (682/. 19s. 3d.) 
1770 Rev. Mr. Humphrey, Philip Stanhope, esq. 
1771 Philip-Carteret Webb ||, Dr, Gregory Sharpe, 
Fairfax, Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet 
3772 Henry Baker **, Esq. Drs. Pemberton and 
Wilson, Mr. Beighton, Mr. Wood. *": 
1773 James West-++, esq. ' 
1774 Thomas Snelling ff. 


In 1762, being then in his 82d year, on the suggestion of 
Dr. Ducarel, he presented a copy of his “ History of Westmin- 
ster Abbey” to Abp..Secker: “ My book is bound, and ready 
to be called for: if you please to take it yourself, I will brin, 
to my house the two Chartularies which 1 mentioned to you: if 
yoy send for it, I hope, as you approved of the offering it, you 
will introduce it tg his Grace. The two Prefaces to the History 
and Enquiry, I have been told, are not much amiss; and, I sup- 
pose, if his Grace looks at all into it, it will be hardly farther 
than these: if he should, there is a mistake in the account of 
the Dean Dolhen, p. 161, where it is said that he was wounded 
at the siege ; for aé, it should be, during the siege of York, or 
when York was besieged; for he was defending it. I know of 
no other errors, except some words misprinted, occasioned by 
my being obliged -to correct the sheets by candle-light. I am, 
Sir, your much obliged, &c. Ricu. WipMorg, Nov. 23.” 

He died in November 1764, aged 84, at a small living which 
he held in Hampshire; and was there buried:—-Mr. Henry 
Brpoker succeeded him as Librarian, Dec. 1, 1764; and his owa 
private Library was sold in 1765. * See vol. V. p. 499, 

+ Dean of Canterbury. See memoirs of him, vol. V. p. 104, 

t Ibid. p. 93. 

§ Garter King of Arms; see vol. V. p. 269. : 

{| See vol. IT. p. 279. { See vol. 1. p. 336." 

** See vol. V. p. 271. tt See vol. VI. p. 334. 

tt This intelligent Medallic Antiquary was the Author of, 
}.  A’View of the Silver Coin as Coinage of England, from the 
Norman Conquest to the present Time ; considered with regard 
to Type, Legend, Sorts, Rarity, Weight, Fineness, and Value, 
1762.” 2. “A View of the Gold Cojn and Coinage of Englgnd, 
from Henry the Third to the present Time, 1763." 3.“ A View 
of the .Copver Coin and Coinare of Eneland: including the 
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1775 Dr. Anthony Askew *, Dean Cowper-+- and 
Mr. Dowdeswell, Mr. Jekyll, Peter Templeman. 
1776 Stanley and Bowman, Rev. Cesar De Missy, 


James I. and Charles [,; those of Towns and Corporations un- 
der the Commonwealth and Charles 11.; and the Tin Farthings 
and Halfpence of Charles H. James U1. and William and Mary, 
1766.” 4. Miscellaneons Views of the Coins struck by English 
Princes in France, Counterfeit Sterlings, Coins struck by the 
East India Company, these in the West India Colonies, and in 
the Isle of Man; also of Pattern Pieces for Gold and Silver 
Coins ; and Gold Nobles struck abroad, in Imitation of English, 
1769.” 5. “ A View of the Origin, Nature, and Use of Jettons, 
or Counters ; especially of those known by the Name of Black 
Money, and Abbey Pieces; with a Sketch of the Manner of Reckon- 
ing with them, and its Affinity with that of the Roman Abacus, 
the Chinese Soan Pan, and the Russian Shtchota; 1769,” 
6. “ Irish Coins in Silver and Copper, before and from the Con- 
quest to the present Reign; being a Supplement (with great 
Additions) to Simon's Irish Coins.” 

Mr. Snelling died May 2, 1773; and in the following year 
was published, 7. “A View of the Silver Coins and Coinage of 
Scotland, from Alexander the First to the Union of the Two 
Kingdoms, By the late Mr. Thomas Snelling. To which are 
added Four Plates of the Gold, Billon, and Copper Coins of the 
same Kingdom, 1774.” .Alt these Tracts were: collected into a 
volume by Mr. Thane, who prefixed to them the title of « Snel- 
ling on the Coins of Great Britain, France, and Ireland ;” 
and an excellent Portrait, a small oval, under which is, “Mr. 
‘Thomas Snelling, Author of the Views of the Coins and Coinage 
of England, &c. &c. &c, John Thane del. & scudp,” 

* See before, p. 496. 

+ Of Exeter College, Oxford; M.A. 1734; B. and D. D. by 
diploma 1746; rector of -Fordwich, Kent, and one of the Pre- 
bendaries of Canterbury, which he resigned in 1746, for the 
Deanry of Durham. He died in 1774, and was buried in that 
cathedral ; with the following epitaph : 

“ This marble is erected 
to the memory of the Honourable and Reverend 
Spencer Cowper, D. D. 
youngest Son of William Earl Cowper, 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain 
in the Reign of Queen Anne and King George ¥. 
He was made Dean of this Cathedral in the year 1746; 
and, after a life spent in a steady uniform practice 
of unaffected Piety; Friendship, Humanity, and Charity, 
died at the Deanry, in the 62d year of his age, 
on the 25th day of March. 1774.” 
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Dr. Campbell, Richard Blyke, esq. F. Ru’, and 
F.S. A. John Ratcliffe *. : 


* Having no knowledge whatever of this black-letéer gentle- 
man, I should have passed him over in silence, if Mr. Dibdin 
had not expected to find his name in my Index. That he may 
not be wholly disappointed in that respect, I shall borrow a few 
lines from his own ingenious wors = : 

«In 1776 died John Ratcliffe, esq. of Bermondsey, a biblior 
maniac of avery peculiar character. If he had contented him- 
self with his former occupation, and frequented the butter -and 
cheese, instead of the book, market—if he could have fancied 
himself in a brown peruke, and Russia apron, instead of.an em- 

_ broidered waistcoat, velvet bréeches, and flowing periwig, he 
might, perhaps, have enjoyed greater longevity ; but, infatuated 
by the Caxtons and Wynkyn de Wordes of the West and Fletewode 
collections, he fell into the snare; and the more he struggled to 
disentangle himself, the more certainly did he beeome a victin 
to the disease. ‘The Catalogue was collected with great judgment 
and expense, during the last thirty years of his life : compre- 
hending a large and most choice collection of ‘the rare ofd 
English black-letter, in fine preservation, and in elegant bind- 
ings. The sale took place on March 27, 1776; although the 
year is unaccountably omitted by that renowned auctioneer the 
late Mr. Christie, who disposed of them.—If ever there was 2 
unique collection, this was one-—the very essence of Old Divi+ 
nity, Poetry, Romances, and Chronicles! The articles were 
only 1675 in number 5 but their intrinsic value amply compen-, 
sated for their paucity. — Of some particulars of Mr. Ratchtfe’s 
life, I had hoped to have found gleanings in Mr. -Nichols's 
« Anecdotes of Bowyer ;” but his name does not even appear in 
the Index ; being probably reserved for the second forth-eomiag, 
enlarged edition. Meanwhile, it may not be uninteresting to 
remark that, like Magliabechi, he imbibed his love of reading 
and’ collecting, from the accidental possession of, scraps and 
leaves of books. |The fact is, Mr. Ratcliffe first kept a chand- 
ler's shop in the Borough; and, as is the case with ail retail 
traders, had great quantities of oid books brought to him so 
be putchased at so much per pouad! Hence arose his passion 
for collecting the black-letter, a8 well as Stilton cheeses; and 
hence, by unwcaried assiduity, and attention to business, he 
amassed a sufficiency to retire, and live, for the remainder of 
his days, upon the luxury of old English Literature!" 

When this note was thus far printed, I was favoured with the 
following addition by an unknown correspondent : 

« Mr. Ratcliffe lived in East-lane, Bermondsey ; was a very 
corpulent man, and his legs were remarkably thick, probably 
from an anasarcous complaint. ‘The writer of this remembers 
him perfectly well; he was a very stately man, and, when he 
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1777 Dr. Smith at Oxford, Mr. Ives. ; 

1779 Edward Rowe - Mores*, Thomas - Mole 
Hodges-}, Thomas Ruddiman at Edinburgh. 

1780 Rev. Philip Furneaux $, D.D. Henry Justice. 

1781 Hon. Torkan Beauclerk.- . 

1783 Drs. Wheeler, Merrick, Musgrave, Chapman, 
and Bevis, Sir Gregory Page. os 

1784 Francis Gulston, Sir Thomas Sewel, Dr. Wil- 
son, John Upton, Yelverton library and MSS. § 
Mr. Harte, Ralph Bigland, esq. Garter King at 
Arms, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Darker ||, Staunton and 
Ibbot, Duke of Argyle. Me 


every Sunday attended the meeting of Dr. Flaxman, in the Lower 
Road to Deptford. He generally wore a finc coat, either red or 
brown, with gold lace buttons, and a fine silk embroidered 
waistcoat, of scarlet, with gold lace, and a large and well-pow- 
dered wig. With his hat in one hand, and a gold-headed cane 
n the other, he marched royally along, and .not unfrequently 
followed by a parcel of children, wondering who the stately 
man could be.—A few years before his death, a fire happened 
in the neighbourhood where he lived; and it became n 

to remove part of his household furniture and books. He was 
incapable of assisting himself; but he stood in the street, ‘la. 
menting and deploring the loss of his Cartons, when a sailor 
who lived within a door or two of him attempted to console 
him: “ Bless you, Sir, I have got them perfectly safe!” While 
Ratcliffe was expressing his thanks, the sailor produced two of 
his fine curled periwigs, which he had saved from the devouring 
element ; and who had no idea that Ratcliffe could make such a 
fuss for a few books.” Gent. Mag. vol. LXXXII. pp. 85. 114.. 

* Of whom see memoirs, vol. V. p.389. 

+ At this sale I purchased his valuable MS History of Learn- 
ing in the Sixteenth Century ; which I still possess. 

t Author of « An Essay on Toleration, with a particular View 
to the late Application of the Protestant Dissenting Ministers to 
Parliament, &c. 1773." See vol. V. pp. 53. 308. . 

§ After the sale of a few lots of the Yelverton-MSS. the sale 
was stopped. They were so lotted it was impossible to have 
procecded. To know where the remainder are now preserved 
would be useful information. They were all given by-Lord 
Sussex to Lord Calthorpe, whose mother was of that family, 
andat hisdeath had not been opened, nor perhaps since. Gough MS. 

ll John Darker, esq. an eminent Merchant in London, and 
‘Treasurer of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, F.R.S.and F. S, A. 
. lord of the manor of Queneborow. in T cinectasching coo” 
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1785 Drs. Huck-Saunders and Petit, Professor Broc- 
kett, Dr. Paul Wright * (at Bishop’s Stortford), 
Edward Wynne+, Mr. Tutet, Henderson the 
famous Tragedian, Jeacock and Bromfield, Toup, 
Pr. Robertson's Spanish library, Lord George 
Sackville, Bourdillon, Dr. Richard Bentley, rec- 
tor of Nailstone (sold at Leicester). 

1786 Dr. Andrew Coltee Ducarel {. 

1787 Edward Wortley Montague’s 4 MSS. Dr. Adee, 
Paul Henry Maty, Dr. Wright, Benjamin Bartlett, 
William Bayntun, Major Pearson, Mr. Henderson. 

1788 E. Betiesworth, A.M. ; S. Edmondson, Mow- 
bray herald, Dr. J. G. King]|, Dr. Sydenham, Col. 


borough of Leicester. In the House of Commons he was, par- 
ticularly active in all Committees relating to Trade and Com- 
merce; an upright Legislator, influenced only by the dictates of 
an honest heart. A portrait of him is placed in the Town Hall 
at Leicester. He died Feb, 8, 1784, tat. 62; leaving two 
daughters ; of whom one was married to sir George-Augustus= 
William Shuckburgh, bart. M.P. for the county of Warwick, 
and died s. p.; the other, to Joseph Nash; esq. a very considera- 
ble grocer in London (only son of Alderman William Nash). by 
whom she has one daughter; and, secondly, Aug. 19, 1785, to 
Edward-Loveden Loveden, esq. of Buscot Park, Berks, M. P. for 
Abingdon. 

* Of whom sec before, p. 179. + See p. 151. 

t Of whom see memoirs, vol. VI. p. 380, 

§ Of whom see momoirs, vol. IV. p. 625: 

|| Dr. John Glen King was a native of Norfolk ; admitted of 
Caius College, Cambridge; where he proceeded A. B. 1752, 
A. M. 1763; incorporated at Oxford March 19, 1771; B. and 
D. D. (of Christ Church) August 21, 1771. ‘He was also F.R.S, 
and F,S. A.; and Chaplain to the English factory at St. Peters- 
burg. In 1772, he published “ The Rites and Ceremonies of 
the Greek Church in Russia, containing an account of its Doc- 
trine, Worship, and Discipline,” 4to. In 1778, ‘A Letter to 
the [late] Bishop of Durham, containing some Observations on 
the Climate of Russia, and the Northern Countries, with a View 
of the Flying Mountains at Zarsko Sello, near St. Petersburg,” 
Ato. And in the Villth volume of ‘“ Archeologia,” p. 307, 
¢ Observations on the Barberini Vase.” He was engaged in a 
medallic work, having been inted medallist ta the Empress 
of Russia, He was presented to the rectory of Wormley by Sir 
Abraham Hume; bart. in July 1783 ; and, on the death of the. . 
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Calderwood, duplicates of British Museum, second 

sale (for 4461.28.9d.), Dr.Martin,Gen.Oglethorpe*. 
And innumerable others of inferior note. 

Among the dealers out of this learned lore we 
find John Whiston+, Thomas Wilcox, Thomas, Sa- 
muel, and Edward Ballard}, Samuel Bathoe, Samuel 
Paterson §, Samuel Baker ||, and George Leigh, 
among the booksellers; and among the general Auc- 
tioneers, Cooper, Cock **, Langford }-+-, Gerard, 
Christie {{, Greenwood, Compton, Ansell, 

None havé distinguished themselves more in the 
scientific part of the business than the two Sams, 


Baker and Paterson, or been better assisted than 
Cock and Langford. . 

If, from Sellers of Books by the hammer, we pass 
to Retailers of Libraries by marked Catalogues, per- 
haps the pre-eminence in point, of time is due to 
Montague, to the Ballards, IT’. Green, C. Davis, and 
John Whiston; to whom succeeded an ample series, 


“ Here lie the remains of the Reverend John Glen King, D.D. 
‘ late Rector of this parish. 
He died Nov. 2, 1787, in the 56th year of his age. 
He married, first, Ann-Magdalene, 
daughter of Michael Combrune, esq. 
by whom he had one daughter, Anna Henrietta ; 
he married secondly, Jane, daughter of John Hyde, esq.” 

* Of whom see memoirs, vol. II. p. 17. . : 

+ See vol. I. p. 494. } Ibid. p. 422. vol. HI. p. 405. 

§ See before, p. 438. I} See pp. 161. 630. {| Yid. 

** Portraits of Mr. Cock, the celebrated Auctioneer, and of his 
wife, who was famed for her knowledge of the Polite Arts, and 
for her taste in Literature, are noticed in the “ Memoirs of Ho- 
garth, 1910,” vol. II. p. #287, i 

+t Mr. Langford’s portrait is also noticed in theabove-cited page. 

${ Many years well known and justly celebrated as_an aucti- 
oneer, and the successful disp: .er of property of every kind, whe- 
ther by public sale or private contract. With an easy and gen- 
Ueman-like flow of eloquence, he possessed, ina great degree, 
the power of persuasion, and even tempered his public address by 
a gentle refinement of manners. He died in Pali Mall, after a 
long and lingering illness, Nov. 8, 1803, aged 73, and was bu- 
ried, on the 14th, in St. James's burial ground. His son, the pre- 
_sent Mr. Christie, has distinguished himself no less in the lite- 
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who annually distribute their Books at fixed prices, 
for ready money, and from acertain date, and some 
of them have attained to issue out Catalogues’twice a 
year, as bargains fall in, or the town continues full. 
Among these Catalogists stands foremost Tom Os- 
borne, who filled one side of Gray’s-inn with his 
lumber, and, without knowing the intrinsic value of 
a single book, contrived such arbitrary prices as raised 
him to his country house and dog-and-duck-huntings. 
For his nearest imitator of the genuine breed, 
rank we Lockyer Davis; next in succession, Tho- 
mas Payne and Son, Benjamin White and Son, 
Robson and Clarke, Leigh and Sotheby, and.Otridge. 
For emulous and successful rivality, Samuel 
Hayes, T. Edwards, and the Egertons ; for quantity, 
Lackington. And among the Catalogists whose race 
is run, F, Clay, Olive Payne, Fletcher Gyles, A. 
Lyon, Herman Noorthouck, Nicholas Prevost, 
Charles Marsh, J. Wilcox, David Wilson, T. Da- 
vies, and T. Evans. 
Among imitators in a second class *, G. Wag- 
staffe, Andrew Jackson+-,T. Lowndes, T. Corbett, all 


* Let it be recollected that this was written in 1788. “4 

+ Andrew Jackson, well known to many dealers in old booka, 
and black letter, kept a shop for more than forty years in Clare 
Court, Drury Lane. Here, like another Magliabechi, midst dust 
and cobwebs, he indulged his appetite for reading ; legends and 
romances, history and poetry, were indiscriminately his favourite 
pursuits. Unlike a contemporary brother of the trade {, he did 
not make the curiosity of his customers a foundation of a col- 
lection for his own use, and refuse to part with an article, where 
he found an eagerness in a purchaser to obtain it. Where he 
met with a rarity, he would retain the same till he had satisfied 
his own desires in the perusal of it, and then part with it agree+ 
able to his promise. Though placed in an humble rank in life, 
he was easy, chearful, and facetious. If he did not abound, his ° 
wants were few, and he secured enough to carry him to his jour- 
ney’s'end. He was retainer to the Muses, but rather traversed 
the plains than ascended any steps up the hill of Parnassus. In 
1740 he published the first Book of Paradise Lost in rhime : and 
ten years afterwards, with somewhat better success, “‘ Matrimo- 
nial Scenes ; consisting of the Seaman’s Tale, the Manciple's 
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deceased; Fox, quitted; Pridden, Gardner, Collins, 
Chapman, King, Ogilvie, Joseph White, W. Lowndes, 
Dennis, Sheppardson and Reynolds, John Hayes, 
Anderson, Cuthell, Marson, Manson, Thornton, 
Jefferys, and Barker. ; 

Of late years also the Booksellers in many of our 
Provincial Towns have exhibited Catalogues of no 
small bulk or value; particularly Oxford, Canter- 
bury, Norwich, Cambridge, York, Exeter, Halifax, 
Woodbridge, &c. &e, &e. 

Prices were at first fixed in the first leaf of each 
Book; afterwards, as at present, transcribed from 
thence into the printed Catalogue, where some 
books, however, of great value, are left’ without 
price. The Library of Sir Richard Gibbs, knt. of 
Great Waltham and Bury St. Edmund’s, was sold 
in 1729 by T. Green, Spring Gardens, Bookseller 
(with fixed prices). Qu. If not the earliest? + 

I have seen an undated “Address to the Learned: 
or, an advantageous Lottery for Books in Quires ; 
wherein each Adventurer of a Guinea is sure of a 
Prize of Two Pound Value; and it is but Four to 
One that he has a Prize of Three, Six, Eight, Twelve, 
ov Fifty Pounds, as apperts by the following Pro- 
posals :” 1500 lots, at 1/. 1s. each, to be drawn with 
the lots out of two glasses, superintended by Jolin 


Tale, the Character of the Wife at Bath, the Tale of the Wife at 
‘Bath, and her Five Husbands—all modernized from Chaucer ; 
by A. Jackson. 
The first refiner of our native lays 
Chaunted these tales in Second Richard's days ; 
Time grudg’d his wit, and on his language fed f 
We rescué but the living from the dead ; 
And what was sterling verse so long ago 
Is here new coined to make it current now. Lond. 1750, Svo.” 
The contents of his Catalogues of the years 1756, 1757, 1759, 
and one without date, as specified in their titles, were in rhime. 
In 1751, in conjunction with Charles Marsh, he republished, as 
Shakespeare's, a ‘‘ Briefe conceipte touching the Commonweale 
of this Realme of England ; originally printed in 1591.” He 
quitted his business about a year before his death, which hap- 
pened on the twenty-fifth of July 1778, having completed his 
93d year the fourteenth of May preceding, 
Lilly 
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Lilly * and Edward Darrel, esqrs. Mr. Deputy Col- 


lins, and Mr. William Proctor, stationer. 2 lots of 
501. 10 of 120. 20 of 82. 68 of 62. 200 of 3. 1200 
of gl. The undertakers were: Thomas Leigh and 
D. Midwinter, at the Rose and Crown, in St. Paul’s, 
church-yard ; Mr. Aylmer +, at the T hree Pigeons, 
and Mr: Richard Parker {, urider the Piazza of the 
Royal Exchange; Mr. Nicholson §, in Little Britain; 
Mr. Tookel|, at the Middle Temple Gate, Fleet-street; 
Mr. Brown, at the Black Swan, without Temple Bar; 
Mr. Save, at Gray’s-inn Gate; Mr. Lownds, at the 
Savoy Gate; Mr. Castle, near Scotland-yard Gate ; 
and Mr. Gillyflower F, in Westminster-hall; Book- 
sellers» D.H. Gent, Mag. vol, LVIIL. pp. 1065-1069. 


* Who had been Clerk to the Stationers Company. See p. 606. 

+ “Mr. Brabazon Ailmer, a very just and religious man. 1 
was partner with him in Keith’s Narrative of the Proceedings at 
‘Turners Hall, and so had an opportunity to know him. He is 
nicely exact in all his accounts, and is well acquainted with the 
niystéries of his trade. He printed Bishop Tillotson’s Works, so 
many of them as came abroad in his life-time. He published 
Doctor Barrow’s Works ; and has been as often engaged-in very 
useful designs, as any other that can be named through the whole 
trade.” Dunton, p. 282. 

+ “* His body is in good case ; his face red and plump; his 
eyes brisk and sparkling ; of an humble look and behaviour, na-~ 
turally witty 5 and fortunate in all he prints ; and is universally 
known and beloved by the Merchants that frequent the Royal | 
Exchange.” Dunton, p. 287. 

§ “ His talent lies at projection, though I am thinking his 
Voyages and ‘Travels will be a little posthumous. He is usually 
fortunate in what he goes upon. He is a man of good sense, for 
J have known him lay the first rudiments and sinews of a design 

_with great judgment, and always according to the rules of art or 
interest. He purchased part of my stock, when I threw up all 
concerns in trade; and I ever found him a very honest man.”” 
Duaton, p. 285. 

|| Mr. Benjamin Tooke, immortalized as the Bookseller of 
Swift and Pope, was an eminent Bookseller at the Middle Tem- 
ple Gate, Fleet-street. He died May 24, 1723, leaving a consi- 
derable estate to his younger brother Andrew Tooke, for. many. 
years Master of the Charterhouse School as under and head 
Master-—Dunton, p. 283, says, “ he was descended from the 
ingenious Tooke, that was formerly Treasurer. He was truly 
honest, a man of refined sense (or could never have been related 
to Ben Tooke), and was unblemished in his reputation.” 

q “ Both his eyes were never at once from home; for one 

ss2 kept 
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After an interval of nearly six years, the following 
notice was taken of the preceding article : 


« Mr. Urzan, May 13, 1794. 

“In your vol. LVIII. p. 1065, so curious an ac- 
count is given by D. H. of the origin of selling books 
by Catalogues, that I am tempted to solicit from 
the same intelligerit writer an historical narrative of, 
the Catalogues by marked prices; in which consi- 
derable assistance might yet be obtained from some 
remnants of ‘ the genuine breed,’ p. 1068. 

“ One of the Ballards, 1 believe, still survives ; 
as does that ‘Zrypho Emeritus, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Payne, one of the honestest men living, to whom, 
as a Bookseller, Learning is under considerable ob- 
ligations > and from whom the publick would be 
happy to receive such information as he, perhaps, 
above all other men in his profession, is enabled to 
bestow. 

‘By age and long experience rendered wise,’ 
to him we look with confidence for instruc- 
tion; and, I flatter myself, we shall not look in vain. 

“Of the two Sams mentioned by D. H. Mr. Pa- 
terson is living; and noone more capable.of supplying 
so material a desideratum. Not less able also is Mr. 
Leigh, the partner and successor of the other Sam, 
who continues to support (and long may he do so!) 
the creditof the York-street Auctions. M. Green *.” 


Which was thus answered by Mr. Gough --: 
“ Mr. Ursan, Oct. 3, 1794. 
“You hold out so fair a challenge to continue. 
the circulation of Learning by Catalogues of Books 
with the prices affixed, that I am tempted ‘to take 


kept house, and observed the actions of men, while the other 
roamed abroad for intelligence. He loved his bottle and his 
friend with an equal affection. He was very tetchy upon some 
occasions: yet thriving was part of his character. He printed 
LEstrange’s Alsop, Lord Halifax's Advice to his daughter, and 
many excellent copies.” Dunton, p. 290. 

* Gent. Mag. vol. LXIV. p. 396. 

+ Ibid. p, 897; corrected and enlarged by Mr. Gough’s MS. 
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up my pen once more, to gratify the curiosity of 
yourself and your Readers, by such a List as a pretty 
regular perambulation among the various Bibliopoles 
of the Metropolis, for a course of at least 40 years, 
enables me to make out. So little do we reflect 
that the pursuits of early life will contribute to the 
‘information or amusement of more ddvanced age, 
_ that it required the economy of a Rawlinson to 
preserve sufficient materials to render this List 
complete. You must take it as it is; and, if the 
Booksellers who have survived, or the representa- 
tives of those who are no more, can fill up the 
hiatus, they will merit your and my thanks, and 
prevent our regretting that so many of their Cata- 
Jogues have been added to the ‘ Boghouse Misgel- 
Jany,’ or ether miscellanies of equal utility. The 
intrinsic merit of some-has kept the series almost 
uninterrupted ; while others, who had not even ‘a 
name to live,’ are lost in Lethe’s stream. Such as 
have names will shew posterity that the Dignitaries, 
the Lords, the Esquires, and men of all ranks in 
‘the present century, had Libraries, and perhaps 
will obliquely point out to Biographers the dates 


of their deaths or preferments. D. H. 
Anderson *, John, Holborn Hill, 1787. 
1790 Hon. John Scott, Lincoln’s-inn. 
1792 Miscellaneous. 
Arrowsmith, Middle-row, Holborn, 1795. ° 
Baker, Samuel, York-street. 
1757 Arthur Ashley Sykes, D..D. Dean of Burien; 
John Young, M. D. Cheshunt. 
1758 Dr. Thomas Rundle, Bishop of Derry; and 
Italian and Spanish books of a deceased Noble- 
man. . 


Hon. John Talbot, a Welsh Judge; Abra- 


* He died soon after the publication of his last Catalogue. 

+ Only brother to Henry Earl of Deloraine. He was of Gray’s- 
inn, a counsellor at law, and a commissioner of bankrupts, He 
was born in October 1738; and died Dec. 30, 1788; having 
married Miss Young, ,who died Aug. 17, 1791; by whom he had 
ene son, who died in America in 1779. 





; Serene 
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ham Castres, esq. Envoy to Lisbon; and Mr. Hol- 
loway, of Cheapside. 

1759 Rev. Dr. John Scott; Richard Ince, esq. 3° 

and Robert Helyer, of the Temple, esq. 

Peter Nourse, Rector of Droxford, Hants, : 
and Author of ‘ Discourses on the Homilies’; 
and his son, Rev. Major N. Minister of Higham, 
Kent, and Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge. 

1761 Person of Quality; CharlesSethieullier*, LL.D.; 
Rev. Mr. Gunn, of Colchester; Rev. Mr. Nunns, 
of Yately. 

1761 Dr.Vernon+, Rector of Bloomsbury ; Dr. Her- 
ingham, Vicar of Tilbury; Rev. Mr. Spateman, 

‘minister of Chiswick; and Mr. John Moncrieff, 
author of the Tragedies of Agis, Appius, &c. 

1762 Rev. Mr. Woodford, Canon and ‘Treasurer of 
Wells; Robert New ¢, esq. F.R.S. 

1763 William Corry, esq. 

1764 John Anthony Balaguer, esq. Secretary to 

_the late Earl Granville; and Dr. Charlton Wol- 
laston, F.R.S. 

1766 Dr.Mansfield Price, senior Fellow of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge; Mr. Ashcroft, Rector of 
Mepsall, co. Bedford; ‘Thomas Thompson, M.D. 

Biker’ and Leigh. 


* Of whom, and of his brother, Smart Lethieullier, esq. F.S. A, 
see mempirs in vol. V. pp. 368—372. 

+ Died Feb. 26, 1771. t Died July 18, 1762. 

§ OF this very respectable Bibliopole, who may almost be said 
to have been the first who brought the practice of selling books 
by auction into general use, see some memoirs in p. 161. 

{| This genuine disciple of the elder Sam is still at the head of 
his profession, assisted by a younger Sam (see p. 162) ; and of 
the Auctioneers of Books may not improperly be styled fucilé 
Princeps. His pleasant disposition, his skill, and his integrity, 
are as well known as his famous snuff-bor, deseribed by Mr. 
Dibdin as “ having a not less imposing air than the remarkable 
periwig of Sir Fopling of old; which, according to the piquant 
note of Dr. Warburton, usually made its entrance upon the 
stage in a sedan chair, brought in by two chairmen, with infi- 
nite satisfaction to the audience. When a high-priced book 
is balancing between 35 and 20/. itis a fearful signal of its reach- 
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1768 Sir Brydges Baldwin; Dr. Lawson; and Mr. 
Lobb, of Peter-house, Cambridge. 

1769 Rev. Mr. Wettenhall, Minister of Waltham- 
stow. 

1772 Dr. Michael Festing, rector of Wyke Regis, 
Dorset; Richard Phelps, esq. Provost-marshal- 
general of the Leeward Islands; and Messieurs 
Richardsons,eminent Portrait-painters, of Queen- 
square. 

1775 Sir Thomas Abdy, Bart. of Albyns; Rev. 
Stotherd Abdy, Minister of Coopersall; Dr. 
Dowset, Physician to the Charter-house; and 
the medical part of Dr. Daniel, of Colchester, 

1776 Rev. Joseph Sims, Prebendary of St. Paul's ; 
Dr. Edward Jackson, Rector of Christ church, 
Surrey, ; 

1777 Mr, John Channing*, Apothecary, of Essex- 
street; and Dr. John Roberts, of Ross. 

Ballard, Samuel and Edward, Little Britain. 

1753 Randolph Walker, esq.; Jervase Scot, esq. 5 
Rev. Dr. Bar. Bulkeley, 

1777 Miscellaneous. 

1778 Wayman, M. D. 

Barker, J. Russel-court, Drury-lane, 1790. 
Bathoe+, William, near Exeter-change, Strand, 
William Hogarth, esq. Serjeant-painter. 
Baynes, William, Paternoster-row. 
1796 Thomas Lloyd, Bristol ; Win. Taylor, Bath. 
Becket and De Hondt, Strand. 
Books imported 17611766. ; 
Bickerton, William, Devereua-court, Temple. bar. 
1727 Paul Beach, esq. 
Bingley {, William (by commission). 

* The very learned Editor of * Rhazes de Variolis, 1767.” 

+ This yery intelligent Bookseller died Oct. 2, 1768. 

+ A man of some notoriety in the days of Wilkes and Liberty. 
He began his political career, May 10, 1768, by publishing, at a 
shop opposite Durham-yard in the Swand, ‘“ The North Briton,” 
No. XLVIL in continuation of the celebrated papers under that 


name by Mr. Wilkes ; and, fora letter to Lord Mansfield in No. 
y ac called an hy the Attornev-veneral to shew cause why an 
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. 1793 —— Dorne, bankrupt, at Feversham in Kent. 


mitted. His intended speech, with the proceedings of the 
Court, are given in No. LI. He was committed to Newgate, 
whence he addressed, July 1, a remarkable letter to Mr, Harley, 
then Lord Mayor, occasioned by some cruel reflections of his 
Lordship's, No. LV; another to the North Briton, No. LIX. 
In Numbers LXIV. and LXXV. he is stated to have been the 
first person, independent of a Court of justice, imprisoned by at- 
tachment from the abolition of the court of Star Chamber. Nov. 
7, after having been 72 days in Newgate, he was committed ta 
the King’s Bench, for “ not putting in bail to answer interroga- 
tories upon oath.” Assisted, as he doubtless was, by the private 
advice of some distinguished Lawyers, the defence of the 
English subject's freedom, in his case, is nervously stated in 
No. LXXV. The result was, that, on Dec. 5, on entering into 
recognizance for his appearing on the first day of the next 
term, he was discharged out of custody. His declaration to the 
public on this head is in No. LXXXI. Jan. 23, 1769, isting 
in his refusal to answer interrogatories, he was sehisgeied ts the 
King's Bench, No. LXXXVII.; and, Feb. 16, made a solemn 
affidavit that he never would, without torture, answer to the 
ae oy interrogatories, No. XCl. June 14, 1769, he was 

rought from the King’s Bench prison to the Common Pleas, by 
habeas corpus, to surrender himself to an action of debt, in order 
to be removed to the Fleet ; but, though it appeared, by the re. 
turn of the writ, that he was not in execution at the suit of the 
Crown, but in custody to answer interrogatories, the Court 
was of opinion they were not authorized to change the place 
of his confinement, and he was therefore remanded back. 
In August that year he published a new edition of the 
first XLVI numbers of the “ North Briton,” with explanatory 
Notes; and‘ an Appendix, containing a full and distinct Ac- 
count of the Persecutions carried on against John Wilkes, Esq. 
With a faithful Collection of that Gentieman’s Tracts, from 1762 
to 1769.” He still pursued the continuation of that work 3 and 
No. CXVIH. was published July 22, by W. Bingley, a Prisoner in 
the King’s Bench, and sold at his shop, No. 31, Newgate-street. 
In 1769 he was one of the editors of “ L’Abbé Veliy's History of 
France,” of which only one volume was published, In June 177 0, 
being “ suddenly and unexpectedly released from two years’con- 
finement,” he commenced a new weekly paper, under the title 
of « Bingley's Journal.” He still also continued “ ‘The North Briv 
ton” till No. CCX VIII. May 11, 1771; after which day heincor- 
porated those Essays, for a few weeks longer, in his Weekly 
Journal; till at length, after having been long flattered, by the 
party which had made him their tool, with the vain hope of a 
gYatuity of 5001. his credit in trade became exhausted, and he 
suffered for his temerity and credulity by an enrolment in the list 
of bankrupts. He afterwards sought refuge in Jreland, where 
for several years he carried on the business of a Bookseller: but. 
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1794 George Smith, of Peircefield, esq. including 


fice of Mr. Nichols the Printer Gin which capacity he originally 
set out in life), and where he in some degree found repose from 
the turmoils cf political strife. He could not, however, refrain 
from authorship. 'n 1787 he illustrated with notes “The Rid- 
dic,” by the uishappy G. R. Fitzgerald, esq.; wrote an essay on 
the Basg!tine fires in Ireland; a pamphlet on Smithfield Market, 
and ayainst Carcace-Butebers ; a curious letter on Stones fall- 
ing from the air, and a quarto pamphlet on the late Re- 
bellion in treland.—He also published “ The New Plain 
Dealer, or, Will Freeman's Budgets,” a periodical work, ‘“ con~ 
tinued occasioncliy, at various prices, according to quantity.” 
Foor numbers only of the work appeared between 1791 and 
1794; consisting, chiefly, of a farrago of political spleen, and 
invectives against courtiers and their dependents. Pretixed to 
it was a portrait of the author, under the character of “an Eng- 
lish Citizen, who was two years imprisoned in English Bastiles, 
without trial, conviction, ar sentence,” and a long account of 
his own sufferings, under the title of “A Sketch of English Li- 
berty ;” in which he states that 500/, was actually voted to him at 
a meeting of the Constitutional Society, on the suggestion of Mr. 
Horne Tooke ; but that, at a subsequent meeting, Mr. Wilkes 
stood foremost in opposition to the money being raised for him 
on that Society. In the preface to No. IV, the writer modestly 
Jikens himself to a phoenix; “he exists merely of himself—he 
has passed through the frre of persecution, and, in imitation of 
that bird, has risen again from his own ashes ; so that his subjects 
of Fires and Mluminations, singular as they appear, are only 
natural, But, although a pheaiz, and perhaps such a one as 
may never again rise in this part of the globe, the ¢itizens of 
London need be under no apprehension of his ever setting fire to 
the Thames. The principal danger lies against the writer him- 
self, who, instead of possessing that energetic fire which might 
be expected of a phenix, may, and he fears will too soon, appear 
to partake more of the heaviness of a goose.” No. V. was an= 
nounced as an intended ‘Sequel tothe Memoirs of the late Jack 
Straw, Sinner, Saint, and Devil, who sold books by millions.” 
—In 1796 Mr. Bingley published, «« A Supplement to Smithficld 
Market, shewing the Power of the People, and the Practicability 
of a Plan for reducing the Prices of Butchers’ Meat.""-He was a 
man of strong natural understanding, though not much assisted 
by literature ; and was of the strictest integrity; but unfortu- 
nately’ possessed an habitual irritability of temper, which proved 
a perpetual discomfort. With the mest earnest inclination to do 
right, he frequently wandered into error; and a considerable 
portion of his time was employed in making apologies for mistakes 
which a slight consideration would have prevented—He was 
for 36 years happy in a connubial connexion with a very wor- 
thy woman, by whom he left three daughters; all of whom 
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that of the late Dr. Joseph Smith, brother to the 
learned Editor of Bede *, 

Rrindley +, P. New Bond-street, 1758. 

Brown *, Daniel, Black Swan, without Temple-bar. 
1727 Walter Richards, esq. and Dr. Woodhouse. 
1728 Charles Spelman, esq. 

Several others. . 

Brown, William, Essex-street, Strand, 1794. 

Cater, William, Holborn, 


The following inscription is in St. Bride's Church-yard, 

* Inmemory of Mary, late wife of William Bingley, of New 
Romney, county of Kent, but now of this parish, bookseller, 
and daughter of the late Richard Dann, of Hertsbury, Wilts, 
She was born Mareh 6th, 1736, died June 18, 1796, in the 36th 
year of her marriage, which terminated, as it commenced, in 
the most cordial love and truest friendship, 

«To you, dear wife, to worth but rarely known, 

T raise with sighs this monumental stone ; 

And though mature from Earth to Heaven remov'd, 

Tn death still honour'd, as in life belov'd, 

Oft as 1 call to mind her Jove sincere, 

Her virtue, friendship, all the world holds dear, 

With what maternal tenderness endued, 

Her truth, her more than female fortitude ; 

The rod of Pewer long patient to sustain, 

A painful illness long, yet ne'er complain ; 

And now resign’d to everlasting rest, 

She leaves a bright example to the best. 

For when this transient dream of life is o'er, 

And all the busy passions are no more, 

Say, what avails them, but to leave behind 

The footsteps of a good and generous mind. W.B. 
“ Also the said William Bingley, 
died 23d October, 1799, aged 61; 

* Cold is that heart that beat in Freedom’s cause, 

The steady advocate of all her Laws. 

Unmov'd by threats or bribes his race he ran, 

And lived and died the Patriot !—the Man.” 

* Dr. John Smith, the Editor of Bede, died 1715; see vol. I. 
Pp. 233.70. George Smith, son of Dr. John, completed the 
edition of Bede, and died in 1756. 

+ He was predecessor of Mr. James Robson ; and the publisher 
of a remarkably elegant Etlition of the Classics. 

} “1 have always thought there’s an unusual sweetness that 
reigns in this man’s countenance: he’s very humble; and I believe 
him a good man. He’s a sincere lover of the Established Church ; 
and yet his principles are moderate enough.” Dunton, p. 294, 

§ Mr, Brown served his apprenticeship with, and was after- ° 
wards many years journeyman to, Mr, Sandby; on whose quitting 
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1767 Lord Wil oughby of Parham, P. A.S. - 
1774 The late emment Antiquary, Cudworth 
Bruck, esq. of Wallingford. 
1777. 78> 795 80- ; 
1781 Rev. Mr. Spooner, of Chesham, and an emi- 
nent Mathematician. : 
Des Carrieres, Union-street, Bishopsgate-str. 1788. 
Chapman, Henry, Old Round-court, Strand, 1776, 

775 78, 80, 81, $2, 83, 84, 85, 87. 
1781 Dr. Henry Chapman, Dean of Worcester. 
1783 Collection of Tracts by Dr. Mead; remain- 
der 1796. 
Chapman, Henry, with Kingand Collinson Snowhill. 
: with King, King-street, Covent 





Garden, 1799. 
Chandos-str eet,1790,92,93)94,95- 

1795 P. Hobler, auction. 

_— removed to Woodstock-street, Oxford- 
street, 1796. 

Clarke, William, New Bond-street, 1793. 

Collins *, William, 1778, Pope's head-alléy, burnt 
out, 17795 Exchange-alley, 1781, 82, 83, 84. 

1785 Part of Eve’s and Mead’s Tracts. 

1787 Luke Trusfield, esq. of Reading. 
John-street, Ovford-street, 1795. 
Conant,’ Nathanael, Successor to Mr. Whiston, 

Ficet-street. 
1776 Samuel Speed, M.A. Rector of Martyr 
Worthy, Hants. 


pusiness, about 1765, he opened the shop in which he died, He 
married the only sister of Mr. Harrison, surgeon and apothecary, 
of Enfield, and of the Rev. Mr. Harrison, Dissenting Minister at 
Warrington; by her he had one son, who died an infant; and 
she died 1795.— Mr. Brown died of a fever, after a week’s ill- 
necs, Feb. 14, 1797, aged 63, and was buried at Enfield, near 
ithe remains of his wife, on the 24th. He divided his fortune be- 
tween her brothers and their children, after making provision 
for his own poor relations, who were very few.—He was succeeded 
in business by Mr. Robert Bickerstaff. 

* His Catalogues, for aconsiderable number of years, furnished 
several curious articles to the literary collectors. He died, in 
Warwick-street, Golden-square, of 2 confirmed asthma, in 


March 1801. 
Cuthell, 
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Cuthell *, John, Middle-row, 1787—89, 1791, 1792 
- 794, 96. ; 

At Davies's Coffee-house, Little Piazza. 

1727 Henry Nelson, esq. late Secretary to Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole. 

Davies, Thomas, Russel-street, Covent Garden, 
1764. 

Mr. Peters, Rector of Isleworth, from J: anuary ta 
March; William Shenstone, esq.; Dr. Oliver of 
Bath; John Parker, Painter; and a Gentleman 
resident in a public character in Spain and Italy, 
July and September, 1764. 

Remainder of these, April and June, 1765. 

Rev. —— Russel, of Guilford, and William Thom. 
son, of Queen’s college, Oxford, 1768. 

William East, esq.; Mr. John Thornton; George 
Macauley, M. D. 1766. 

John Ratcliffe, esq. undated. 

1769, 71, 73. 

Curious and scarce Pamphlets, in order of time, 
1771. 

Another ditto. 

Gilbert Elliot, of the War-office; Rev. Mr. More, 
of Plymouth; Ambrose Stapleton; and William 
Molesworth, esq. of Wembdon, co, Devon. 

1775 Rev. Mr. Barnard, of Bardfield, Essex. 

1776 Charles Chauncy, esq. and an eminent An~ 
tiquary. 

Undated: William Oldys, esq. Norroy King at 
Arms, Author of the Life of Sir Walter Raleigh; 
Rev. Mr, Emms, of Yarmouth,‘and Mr. William 
Rush. ; 

Davis}, Lockyer, and Charles Reymers. 

Dr. Thomas Church, Vicar of Battersea; Dr, Tho- 
mas Wood, Rector of Barrowby, co. Lincoln; 
Rev. Thomas Wright, lecturer of St. Andrew, 
Holborn; Mr. Nathanael Worley, of Staple-inn, 
Attorney; and an eminent Surgeon. 

* Now famous for his Catalogues, particularlyin the Medical 
Line, and in every branch of general Science. 
t-Of whom see memoirs, vol, VI. p. 421. t Ibid. p. 436. 
1757 
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1757 Hon. Henry Finch, esq. F.R.S. 

Henry Watkinson, M.A. Lecturer of St. Olave, 
Hart-street. . 

Phineas Fowke, M.D. ; 

The learned William Wasey, M. D. late President 
of the College of Physicians. 

1758 Samuel Hassel, M.A. Assistant Preacher at 
Kenington, 

Richard Holland, M.D. F. R. 8. 

James Hickes, of Hatton Garden, Surgeon. 

James Wallis,D.D. Professor of Geometry at Oxford. 

Barrows Harris, esq: ; 

Rowland Charlton, M.D. 

John Burm, M.A. orie of the Masters at Merchant. 
Taylors School. 

1761 John Hawes, of the Custom-hoyse; esq. 

Stephen Le Grand, M. D. ; 

1762 Hugh Wyat, A.M. Vicar of West Ham, and 
Rector of St. Alphage, London-wall, 

John Hutchinson, Leche: of St. Botolph, Aldgate. 

1763 Rev. Mr. Henry Crispe; and Laurence Eus-' 
den, M.A. Poet Laureat. : 


1764 ....... of Guilford. 
George Psalmanazar *. 
Peter....... of Gray’s-inn, esq. 


1763 Sir James Creed; Mr. Jenkins, Lecturer of 
St. Martin, Ludgate; Rev. Mr. Preston; a learned 
Mathematician ; and an eminent Surgeon. 

1766 Rey. Mr. Newcome; of Hackney, Author of 
the poetical edition of Harvey’s Meditations; 
John Roberts, of Lincoln’s-inn, esq. 

3767 Dr. Squire, Bishop of St. David's; Dr. John 
Pelling ; Joshua Tillotson, M. A. Sur-master of 
St. Paul’s school. 

1768 Zachary Grey, LL.D. Editor of Hudibras ; 
Malachy Pastlethwayte, Author of the Dictiona 

- of Tradeand Commerce; Thomas Cranmer, MD. 

John Martyn}, M.D. F.R.S. Professor of Bo- 


* Author of the very pleasant, but fabulous, “ History of For- 
mosa ;” see vol. II. p. 27. 
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tany at Cambridge; and the single tracts and 
volumes on Botany of Dr. Grey. 
Lockyer Davis * alone. , 

1770 Mr. Alleyne, Rector of Stanton, co. Lercester; 
Dr. John Barham, of Lewes and Mr. Richard 
Webb, Surgeon at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

1771 Edmund Herbert, esq: Deputy Pay-master 
to the Marines. 

1773 Mr. Humphry Chetham; Francis Swinton, 
M.D. of Poole; Mr. William Cowper, Surgeon 
to the First Reginient of Dragoon-guards; and the 
Law Library of the late Edward Chetham, esq. 

1775 Bp. Lloyd of Worcester; Dr. William Lloyd, 

. Chancellor of that Diocese ; John Lloyd, Rector of 


1730, he engaged with Dr. Russe} in a design of republish- 
ing ‘Roberti Stephani ‘Thesaurus Lingue Latine ;" but 
whether the proposals did not mect with due encourage- 
ment, or for what other rcason is uncertain, the design 
was dropped. |Sce vol. II. p.65.] He was also concerned 
with the same learned gentleman and others in a weekly 
paper intituled ‘‘ The Grub-street Journal,” the principal 
intention of which was to ridicule bad authors and their 
works. Mr. Martyn wrote the introductory paper under the title 
of Bavius, which was the character he preserved throughout this 
work, to which the greatest wits of the time did not disdain 
sometimes to contribute. The best papers were afterwards 
selected and printed in two volumes 12mo, in the year 1737, 
under the title of “ Memoirs the Society of Grub-street.”. The 
papers which were written by Mr. Martyn are distinguished 
by the signature R. Dr. Russel took the title of Mevius, and his 
papers are signed M. The Grub-street Journal had a large sale, 
and was kept up till the end of the year 1737. There was an 
attempt made to revive it, at the beginning of the year following, 
under the title of “The Literary Courier of Grub-street;” but, 
as it was soon dropped, probably without much success. 

Martyn’s Dissertation on the Atneids of Firgil, preface, p. x0i. 

In the new burial-ground at Chelsea, on a flat stone on the 
North side, is the following inscription. 

“Jn memory of John Martyn, 
F. R. S. Professor of Botany at Cambridge ; 
and Eulalia, his wife, the youngest daughter of John King, D.D- 
~~ Rector of this Parish. 2 
She died Feb. 13, 1748-9, in the 46th year of her age ; 
He died Jun. 29, 1768, in the 69th year of his age, 
and both lie here interred. 
« The memory of the Righteous shall live for ever.” 
% Of whom see memos in vol. VI. p.436. 
1779 
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Ryton, co. Durham; and the Law Library of 
Matthew Locke, esq. 

1779 Sir Thomas Hare, Bart. 

1780 Rev. Mr. Thomas Baker, late of Westminster; 
and Richard Blackburn, M. D. : 

1784 Mr. Gibson, Rector of St. Botolph, Bishops- 
gate; Rayner Heckford, esq. of Thaxted; and 
Mr. Humphries, Attorney. . 

1786 Dr. John Negus, Fellow of St. John’s college, 
Oxford; Rev. Mr. Daniel Noble; and John 
Andree, M.D. 

1790 William Ludlam*, B. D. Fellow of St. John’s 


* Rector of Cuckfield in Suffolk, and vicar of Nortom hy 
Galby ; fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; B. A. there 
1738; M.A. 1742; B. D.1749. He was highly celebrated for his 
skill in mechanics and mathematics. He was author of “ Astro- 
nomical Observations made in St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 
the years 1767 and 1768 ; with an Account of several Astrono- 
mical Instruments, 1769,” 4te. “Two Mathematical Essays 5 
the first on Ultimate Ratios, the second on the Power of the 
Wedge, 1770,” 8vo. “ Directions for the Use of Hadley’s Qua~ 
drant ; with Remarks on the Construction and Use of that Instru- 
ment demonstrated, 1771 ;” Svo. ‘An Essay on Newton’s Second 
Taw of Motion, 1780,” Svo. “The Rudiments of Mathema- 
tics; designed for the Use of Students at the Universities ; con- 
taining an Introduction to Algebra; Remarks on the first six 
books of Euclid; aud the Elements of Plane and Spherical Tri- 
gonometry ; 1785 ;” Svo. “An Introduction to, and Notes on, 
Mr. Bird’s Method of dividing Astronomical Instruments; 1786," 
4to, ‘Mathematical Essays; 1. on the Properties of the Cy- 
cloid ; 2. on Def. 1 Cor. ¥. prop. 10; Cor. 1. prop. 13. ; Book 
J. of Newton's Principia, 1787 ;” Svo. ‘Essays, on Scripture 
Metaphors ; Divine Justice; Divine Mercy; and the Doctrine 
of Satisfaction, 1787;” 8vo. “ Two Essays, on Justification, 
and the Influence of the Holy Spirit, in addition to the forego- 
ing, 1788, He also published, in the “ Philosophical Transac- 
tions,” 1. “ Account of a new-constructed Balance for the Wool- 
Jen Manufacture,” vol. LV. p. 205; 2. “Observations on the 
Transit of Venus and Eclipse of the Sun at Leicester, June 3, 
1769,” LIX. 236. 3. 4, and 5. “ Astronomical Observations 
there,” LX. 355. LXV. 366.370; 6. “Eclipse of the Sun at 
Leicester, 1778,” LXVIH. 1019; 7. “ An Engine for turning 
Ovals in Wood or Metal, and drawing Ovals on Paper, LxXX, 
378. In Gent. Mag. vol. XXXV. p. 412, is his Report to the 
Board of Longitude, on the Merits of Mr. Harrison’s Watch ; and 
in vol. XLII. p. 562, ashort account of Church Organs. He was 
also, in early life, an occasional writer in the Monthly Review. 

Z Mr 
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college, Cambridge; and theological part of Dr. 
H. Stebbing; and the medical part of a late 
eminent Physician, F.R.S. 
Deighton, John *, Cambridge, 1784. 
Watson Tookey, Rector of Exning, Suffolk. 
—-—--—___~——— successor to Cater, Holborn, 1786. 
One every year. 
——-— successor to Lockyer Davis, 1793. 


Mr. Ludlam died March 16, 1788, #t. 71; and was buried at 
St. Mary's in Leicester; where a small tablet, containing only 
dates, preserves his memory, and that of William an infant son. 

Another of his sons, Thomas Ludiam, inherited no snaall share 
of his father’s natural talent for scientific purtuits; which 
having been cultivated by a sound classical education, his first 
views in life, in conformity to the particular wishes of his father, 
were turned to the liberal profession of a Printer; and in that 
capacity I gladly bear testimony to the excellence of his con- 
duct during a regular apprenticeship. Gentle and unassuming 

_ in his manners, and industrious in his habits of business, his 
conduct gave general satisfaction both to his equals and superiors. 
Soon after the expiration of his apprenticeship, an opportunity 
occurred, which was thought favourable both to his health, and 
his future fortune, of entering into the service of the Sierra Le- 
one Company ; and in that Infant Colony he was for a considera~ 
dle time one of the Council, and at length became Governor. On 
the Colony being taken inta the hands of Administration, 4 
new Governor was appointed by the Crown ; but Mr. Ludiam ob- 
tained an especial commission, with power to visit such parts of 
Africa as might be thought useful to the interests of Great Bri- 
tain and the general cause of Humanity ; an undertaking for 
which, by his mild conciliatory manners, and by the experience 
acquired during a long residence at Sierra Leone, he was most 
eminently qualified. But his bodily strength was not equal to 
the task he had undertaken ; and he fell a victim to disease, ori- 
ginally arising from a weak constitution ; but with the pleasing 
consolation, both to himself and his surviving friends, that his 
life, though not a long one, was wholly passed in endeavours to 
be useful to all mankind. This excellent young man, whose 
premature death was not only a subject of sincere lamentation 
to his numerous friends, but in some degree a national loss, ex~ 
pired on board the Crocodile frigate, at Sierra Leone, July 25, 
1810, in the 35th year of his age. 

Of another Thomas Ludlam, (brother of William), who was 
rector of Foston in Leicestershire, confrater of Wigston’s Hos- 
pital, and an able polemic Writer, see an ample account in the His- 
tory of Leicestershire, vol. IV. p.1040; or in Gent. Mag. vol. 
LXXX1._ part ii. p. 492. 
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Dell, Henry*, and Co. Holborn, 1765s 
Dell alone, 1767. 
+-— Herring, esq. of Bickley, Devon; a Bedford- 
shire Clergyman; Suffolk, Surgeon, 1788. 
1789, 90, 91, 92, 93. 
Dennis+, Bridge-street, Blackfryars, 1794. 
Drew {, John, Fetter-lane, 1791. 
Miscellaneous. 
Edlin, Thomas. 
1728 Collection of a very cutious Gentleman, 
Edwards §, William, and Sons, Pall-mall. 
1784 N. Wilson, esq. of Pontefract; two eminent 
Antiquaries, deceased ; H. Bradshaw, esq. of 
_  Marple-hall, Cheshire. : 
4787 J. Mainwaring, M.D.;an eminent Civilian; &e. 
1790 Salichetti of Rome, and Zanetti, of Venice. 
Egerton, Thomas and John ||, Whitehall, 1784, Sucs 
cessor to John Millan. ; 


* Mr Henry Dell was a Bookseller, first in Tower-street, and 
afterwards in Holborn, where he died very poor. He once at« 
tempted to perform the part of Mrs. Termagant, at Covent Garden 
‘Theatre, hut without success, He wrote and altered four dra+ 
matic pieces; 1. “The Spouter, or, The Double Revenge, 17565” . 
2, Minorca, 1756;” 3. “ The Mirrour, 1757;" 4. “The 
Frenchified Lady never in Paris, 1757, (Biographia Dramatica,, 
by Jones, 1812, vol. I. p. 181.)—Mr. Dell was the Author, in 
1766, of “ ‘The Booksellers, a Poem,” which was pronounced 
by some able judges, to be “a wretched, rhyming list of Book- 
sellers in London and Westminster, with silly commendations of 
some, and stupid abuse of others.” See one specimen in p. 649. 

+ Mr. Dennis removed to Middle-row, Holborn, where he 
continued occasionally to publish Catalogues, in which wete ge- 
nerally several very curious articles, particulasly in the Occult 
Sciences. He died, a young man, Aug. 23, 1798. 

¢ Now one of Mr. Bowyer‘s Annuitants ; see before, p. 288, 

§ See before, in this volume, p. 422. 

{| Mr. John Egerton died January 17, 1795, of 4 rheu- 
matic fever, after a week's illness, He was a Bookseller - 
of great eminence To the Literati he was an useful man ; 
he knew books well; and his memory, uncommonly re- 
tentive, was seldom at a loss through the varieties of dates, 
prices, and sizes. In the sale-room he was conspicuously 
clever, and put the excellences of an article very forcibly to the 
bidders. In private life his character and conduct were very ex- 
emplary ; and his zeal and activity in business few have exceeded. 
He married one of the daughters of Mr. Lockyer Davis. 

Tr The 
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The curious Collection of their Predecessor, Mr. 
John Millan *. 

1785 John Muller-+, Proistor at the Royal Aca- 
-demy at Woolwich: 

Thomas Deletanville, esq. Author.of a French and 
English Dictionary. - 

1786 Dr. George Haddon, Rector of Stepney. 

Dr. John Bradshaw, Bishop of Bristol. 

1787 John Jebb, M. D. 

L.D. Nelme, esq. 

- 1788 Dr. Markham f, rector of Whitechapel. 

William Pagett, esq. “of the Middle Temple. 

1789 Dr.F. Blackburne§, Archdeacon of Richmond. 

Richard Ward, Prebendary of Lincoln, 

1790 William Young and Richard Knight, esqrs. 
1791 Francis Hiorne |], of Warwick, esq. F.A.S. 
T. Osborne, D. D. Rector of Clifton, Bedfordshire. 
H. Brooker ,esq. Keeper of theAugmentation-oflice. 

Mannaduke Overend, of Chiswick, esq. 
Kenton Couse **, Architectural Books; and the Li- 





* Mr. John Millan, who was a Bookseller at Charing Cross more 
than 50 years, died Feb. 15, 1784, aged more than 81. ‘He is 
thus celebrated in Mr. Dell’s poem mentioned in p. 641. 

“Millan, deserving of the warmest praise, 
As full of worth and virtue as of days ; 
Brave, open, gen'rous, ‘tis in him we find 
A solid judgment and a taste refin’d;” 
Nature's most choice productions are his care, 
And them t’obtain. no expence or pains does spare: 
A character so amiable and bright, 
Tnspires the ynuse with rapture and delight; } 
"dhe Gentleman and Trgdesman both in him unite. 

+ John Muller; esq. Professor of Artillery and Fortification at 
Woolwich, and author of some ingenious professional tracta, 
died in June 1784, in his 85th year. 

{ Of whom: see some memoirs in vol. 11. p. 682. 

§ Of whom sce memoirs in this volume, p. 14, 

{} Son of the famous Architect of that name at Warwick. He 
was elected F. A.S, 1784; and died Dec. 9,°1789, 

| Receiver General and Librarian to the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster. He died May £9, 1757. 

** Mr, Couse, aneminent Surveyor in his Majesty's Office of 
Works, was bred an Architect under Mr, Flitercft of the Board 
of Works, into which establishment he was introduced as sobn 

as 
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brary of a Physician. 
1792 Peter WhaHey*, M.A. Editor of Ben Jonson. 
Michael Morris, M.D: F.R.S. Physicidn to the ° 
Westminster Infirmary. ae 
1793 Two parts. Another in the same year. 
1794 John Smeaton, F.R.S, 3 
Evans +, Thomas, King-street, Covent Garden. 
1769 Duchess of Dorset, and an Antiquary, 
1771 Sir John Cross. at 
- -- near Fork-buildings, 1774—1779. 
1782 A Baronet; and John Walter, esq. 
By auction, 1775, Dr. Van Swinden; and J. H. 
Schoeman ; and-part of Heydinger’s Stock, 1776. 
Faulder, Robert, New Bond street, 1779. 
1781 Hon. John Maitland f. . 
1786 Robert Foley §,,D. D. Dean of Worcester. 
Rev. Mr. Degulhon.; 
Fox, William, Holborn, 1773, 74; 75, 76, 77. 





as a regular vacancy happened. He progressively rose in this 
‘department to be the first clerk of the works, and afterwards 
became secretary to the board, This post he held till the oftice 
was new-modelled by Mr. Burke's Bill of Reform, 1782, when, 
he was re-appointed, under the denomination of. examining clerk, 
which plaoe he enjoyed at his death; having been alse, for se~ 
veral years, surveyor to the Company of Goldsmiths. Few men. 
underwent more business, both public and private, than Mr. 
Couse, or with greater credit and integrity. Liberal, honour- 
able, and punctual in all his engagements, he deservedly gained 
numberless friends, and never lost one in the practice of his pro- 
fession for nearly 50 years. To the applause of others, the written 
testimony of a very great Personage might be added: but De- 
licacy forbids us to insist upon it. Mr: Couse married Miss 
Sarah Hamilton, the younger daughter of Mr. Hamilton, who 
held a post in the late King’s houshold, by whom he had three 
surviving children, viz. Capt. Charles Couse, appointed, by his 
Majesty himself, to the command of the Roebuck packet, on the 
Falmouth station, 1788; and two daughters, unmarried, Ha 
died in Scotland Yard, in his 70th year, Oct. 10, 1790.—The 
eldest daughter was married, March 29, 1794, to Dr. Christopher 
(since, Sir Christopher) Pegge, of Christ Church, Oxiord. 

* Of whom see memoirs ia vol. I. p, 108. 

+ Of whom see memoiys in vol. VL. p..434, 

+ A Colonel in the Army, and uncle of the -present Earl of 
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Gardner*, Henry-Lasher, opposite St. Clement's 
church, Strand, 1786, 91, 93. 

Gorgo,'Anthony, Middle-row, St. Giles’s, 1773, 75+ 

Hall+, Francis, Strand, 1771. 

Hamilton, near Gray's-inn, 1792. 

Harlow, Elizabeth, St. James's-street, 1792. 

1776 Hayes, Samuel, from Mr. Cater, facing St. 
Andre's church, Holborn. 

Charles Thornbury, esq.; Mr. Worlidge; G. Arnaud, 
M.D.memberof theSocietyofSurgeonsinLondon, 
and of the Royal Academy of Surgeons at Paris. 

1777 Miscellaneous. 

1778 Francis Fawkes, M.A. rector of Hayes. 

Charles Stanley, esq. , : 

J. Torriano, Rector of Chingford. 

Matthew Armstrong, esq. 

1779 Hayes t, Samuel, Oxford-street. . 

Rev. William Etwall, B.D. of Magdalen college, 

' Oxford, vicar of Stanes, editor of Plato’s Dia- 
logues; John Maule, M.A, Fellow of King’s; 
Herbert Nettleton, esq. 

1780, 81, 85, 87—95. 

Hayes, John, High Holborn. 

1779 Lord Archer; Dr. S. Smallbrook ; Thomas 
Greenfield, M. D. 

1780 Henry Alcroft, esq. of Mitcham; John Hut- 
ton, esq. of Gainsborough. 

1786 Herman Brown, esq.; 1788—91. 

Herbert ||, Isaac, Pall-mall, 1793, 94- 
- Great Russel-street, 1795, 96. 
Heydinger J, C. Strand, 1771, 73; not priced 1772; 
* Mr. Gardner died at Clapham, Feb. 29, 1808. 
+ Formerly warehouseman to Mr. Bowyer; and afterwards 
for many years one of the Yeomen of the Guard to His Majesty. 
¢ This intelligent and respectable gentleman was induced, in 
the line of his profession, during the last short interval from war, 
to visit France ; and has since that period been one of the many 
British subjects unjustly detained a prisoner by the tyranny and 
caprice of the present Ruler of France. 
- § Mr. John Hayes, whose abilines were of no ordinary class, and 
his erudition very considerable, died Nov. 12, 1811, aged 74. 


. || Nephew ofthe Editor of Ames’s «Typographical Antiquities 
@ & German Bookseller. He was unsuccessful in business ; and 
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and two Supplements. 
Hingeston*, Mileson, Strand, near Temple-bar. 
Edward Francklin, of Rainham; and Dr. Brad- 
shaw, of Upminster. 
A Merchant ; and a Gentleman of Essex, 1770. 
Sir William Wiseman, Bart.; Dr. Wingfield, Hos- 
pitaller of St. Thomas in the Borough ; Thomas 
‘Thomson, vicar of Eltham. 
Rev. John Lindsey, 1772. 
Mr. Riggs, of Hollist, Kent; and Mr. Andrew 
Solinus, undated. 
Hooper +, Samuel, Ludgate-hill, 
ee and Davis, undated. 
Jefferyt, Edward, Warwick-street, 1788. 
The Parliamentary and Constitutional Library of a 
Man of Fashion, gone abroad, 1789. 
The Lounging Books of a Gentleman; the Library 
of his excellency Baron Hopp. 
Pall-mall, 1790. 
Library of a Gentleman from Marlborough. 
Johnson\, Joseph, opposite the Monument. 
Stock of John Ward, bookseller. 
King !', Thomas, Lower Moorfields, 1780—1796. 
Anthony Purver, 1786. 
King and Son, King-street, Covent Garden, 1796. 
King, Thomas-James, Tavistock-street. 





* After having been several years in business, he retired to 
a comfortable situation in the Ordnance Office; and died, much 
respected, at his house in the Tower, March 24, 1806. 

t The well-known publisher of Captain Grose’s Works. He 
kept a shop for some time in the Strand; afterwards in Ludgute- 
street, and finally in High Holbourn; and died Feb. 20, 1793. 

} Now of Pall Mall; industrious and intelligent. 

§ Afterwards of St. Paul's Church Yard. See before, p. 461. 

|| Now, and for many years past, the emulous and successful 
rival of George Leigh; like whom, he is distinguished for in- 
tegrity, skill, and an obliging disposition, Many a precious 
biack-letter morsel has passed under his hammer; and he still, 
with the assistance of his son-in-law Mr. Lochée, continues to 
be a first-rate Auctioneer of Books.—He has a son also, who, 
having since colonized into a separate establishment (see p. 646.) 
is to be found at his post, with a respectable set of friends 
round him, at Fenton’s Spacious Rooms, No. 391, maar hs 

ack- 
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Lackington*, James, Chiswell-stréet, 1781—1798, 
Lackington, Allen, and Co. Finsbury-square, 1794. 
Law, John, St. Martin's church-yard, 
Leacroft +, Samuel, Charing Cross. 
‘1773 James Moody, Rector of Dunton, Bucks. 
1776 Ged. Oldmixon, esq. ; John Mortimer, Painter ; 
Rev, John Boardman, rector of Cheadle, Cheshire, 
—— Dr. Charles Owen, Author of the History of 
Serpents; Edmund Watson, M.D. of Stockport. 
1777 Geo, Alexander, esq. of Sturt-loe, Huntingdon, 
Leight and Sotheby. 
1779 A Nobleman, deceased. 
3781 Michael Tyson, M.A. F.R.S. 


—— Sir Joseph Aylofte§, bart. E.R. A.SS.; end 
Robert Young, esq. 


‘1785 Dr. Thomas Morell |) F.R.S. and F.S.A. 
- +1786, 87, 88, 91, 94, 96. 

Lewis J, Great Russeil-street, Covent-garden, 
Lowndes **, Thoinas, Fleet-street, 1756—1784. 


* The Bibliomaniacs (if any such survive) who recollect the 
contents of Mr. Lackington’s first Catalogue in Chiswell-street, and 
the dimensions of his shop, would be astonished when they first 
visited the Temple of the Muses in Finsbury-square; but, as Mr, 
Lackington observed in the motto on his first cary ge, Small 
Gains do great things ;".and in him was exemplified the quota- 
tion very aptly selected for him in more than one of his Cata- 
Jogues: ‘¢ Sutor ultva crepidam feliciter ausus,”—As he-is still 
living, and has favoured the world with his own memoirs, | shall 
only say, that he is particularly fortunate, in having for his suc+ 
gessars in business, a well-educated, genuecmanly Nephew, and 
Partners of considerable talents and equal industry, 

¢ An cléve of Lockyer Davis. He died in 1795, 

¥ See before, pp. 626,630. § Of whom sze before, p. 183, 

{| See ma moirs of him in vol. Lp. 651, 

4{ Who died at Knightsbridge, Aut. 7, 1802. He was one of the 
oldest Booksellers in London; and used to relate that his fa! 
was a schoolfellow with Alexander Pope. 

** A native of Cheshire (os were three eminent Printers of the 
same name in the sixtcenth century, sce p, 593.) He was for 
@8 years a Bookseller in Fleet-street ; where he had an exten« 
sive circulating library, and was a considerable dealer in Dra- 
raatic Works; and, by persevering industry, acquired a considera= 
ple fortune. He was a strongz-minded wneducated man 3 rough 
in his manners, but of sterline inteeritv. and te a. 28 ae 
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Lowndes *, William, Fleet-street, 1785, 86... 
Marsh +, Charles, Charing Cross, 1764. . 
have been delineated by Miss Burney, in her celebrated Novel, 
Cecilia,” under the name of Briggs. He died in 1784; aud 
ona flat stone in the chancel of St. Bride's is this inscription + 
“HSE. 
Thomas Lowndes, Bibliopola, 
hujus parochi incola annos supra viginti octo, 
Natus pridie eal. Decembris, anno Salutis 1719 ; 
denatus 7 Novembris, 1784. 
Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam chari capitis !” - 
¥ Eldest son of Mr, ‘Thomas Lowndes ; and now a considera- 
ble Bookseller in Bedford-street, Covent Garden. 

+ He was author of the poem, intituled, ‘The Library, an 
Fpistle from ‘a Bookseller to a Gentleman, his Customer; de- 
siting him to discharge his bill. Printed for (the Author] Charles 
Marsh, near Northumberlarid-house, Charing Cross, 1766," 4to. 
With abundance of absurdities, some shrewd thoughts are.in- . 
troduced upon “long-winded credit,” and the disadvantage of 
it toa Wradesman who deals for ready money only. His plea for. 
his title is the purchase of a Library, for the accomplishment of 
which 50/. was necessary : aud he concludes ingeniously enough; 

«The sum of all then is, I beg, 
And you shall have both hat and leg, “ 
Your Worship would discharge your bill, ma 
That I my contract may fulfil.” 

The following MS Note (seemingly written by Richard Owen 
Cambridge, esq. when a Gentleman Commoner of St. John’s, 
Oxford, who was a friend to the Gesiius mentioned below from 
the year 1737) is copied from the back of the tite page of the 
poem above-mentioned. 

«The author (Charles Marsh) was originally a Church-clerk 
in Westminster, or, perhaps, I should have said a Chapel-clerk; 
and it has been said a good one; 1 will answer for it as good a 
Chapel-clerk as a Poet, He lived several years in Old Roynd- 
court, in the Strand, but did no great matter in his business, 
being of a very unhappy temper, and withall very proud and in- 
solent, with a plentiful share of conceit, as appears from this ex- 
traordinary piece. ‘To shew the man, I must here mention that 
T once bought a black-letter tract of bim, for the price marked 
in his catalogue, 1s. A person not Jong after came into his shop, 
and asked for it ; and upon being told it was sold, said he would 
have given three or four shillings for it: upon which his appren- 
tice, Evans, told me, Marsh said, * Ah, it isgiven away!’ and 
seemed angry with me for having got it. He removed (upon ac- 
count of the court’s being less frequented, on the new paving of 
the street’s) to Charing Cross, not far from the corner of Nor 
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Lord Melcombe; Daniel Gell, of Westminster 
Abbey,esq.; John Trenley, of DoctorsCommons. 
Manson *, John-Paul, King-strect, Westminster, 
1786. 
A Summer Catalogue, 1795. 
Duke s-court, St. Martin’s-lane, 1788—91, 
Robert Salusbury Cotton, esq. F.A.S. 1789. 
Marsom, John, High Holborn, 1785, 86. 
Mears, Wiltiain, Lamb, without Temple Bar, 1727, 
‘An eminent Lawyer. 
Noble +, Francis, Holborn. 


Ward's medicines, and became one of the Assistants in the Court 
of Westminster, After his removal, he left off trade, and com- 
menced a Justice of the Peace like many other decayed and bro- 
ken-down tradesmen at that time. Jn this novel way, he be- 
came the tool to Sir John Fielding. He had a sony who was a 
man of letters, educated at Westminster school, and from thence 
elected to King’s College, Cambridge, where he was many 
years a Fellow, He was afterward a Clerk in the War Office,” 
and died Jan. 21, 1812, in his 78th year. 

* This well-informed Bookseller who was afterwards for some 
years resident in Gcvard-street, Soho, died Feb. 7, 1912, whilst this 
article was preparing for the press.—Of him Mr. Dibdin observes, 
«In the present Curton-loving age, with what avidity would 
such a number of this Printer’s books be sought after! They will 
rarely ever again appear in one collection so numerous or sq per- 
fect. I am well acquainted with the skill and/liberality of Messrs, 
Payne, White, Egerton, and Evans~~ that these know and ldve 
Caxton as well as Aldus, Froben, and the Stephenses ; but I ques+ 
tion if in the ocean of English Black-letter they have taken quite 
s0 deep a plunge as Mr. Manson, of Gerard-street, Soho, It is 
due to the spirit and perseverance of this latter Bookseller, to 
notice his love of the imprints, colophons, and deyices of our 
venerable English typographers. —- Professor Heyne could not 
have exhibited greater signs of joy at the sight of tae Townley 
MS. of Homer, than did Mr. Manson on the discovery of Ras= 
tell’s ‘ Pastyme of the People’ among the books of Mr, Brand.— 
¥f I wished for a collection of Rembrandt's or Nanteuil’s prints, 
or of old portraits and black-lettered books, catalogued, I would, 
withthe utmost confidence, resign the whole to the integrity and 
fliscrimination of Mr. Manson.” Director, vol. UL. p. 316. 

+ Mr.F. Noble for many years kept an extensive circulating 
library i in Holborn, but, in consequence of his daughter's ob: 
taining a share of the first 30,0001. prize that ever was sold, he 
retired from business. He died at Kentish Town, at an ad- 
vanced age, June 7, 179%. He was brother to Mr. Noble, wha 
keptalso.a circulating library in St. Martin’s-court, and whose 
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Noorthouck, Harman, Cicero’s Head, Great Pi- 
azza, Covent Garden. 
1727-8, Sir William Dawes, Archbishop of York. 
1728 Miscellaneous. . 
Ogilvy, David, Middle-row, Holborn, 1786. 
Dr. Brereton, of Winchester, 1785. 
Rev. Mr, Smith, 1786. 
and J. Speare, 1787-8. 
Osborne *, Thomas, Grays-inn. 
1756 Vol. ¥. Dr. Thomas Gale, Dean of York, 
Editor of the “ Historie Anglican Scriptores ;” 





* Of whom see some memoirs in this volume, p. 401. 

The story of Johnson's knocking down Osborne with a folio 
volume, is told at large by Sir John Hawkins, who prefaces it 
by the following severe delineation of his character : 

« Osborne was au opulent tradesman as may be judged from 
his ability to make so large a purchase [the Earl of Oxford's li- 
brary.] He was used to boast that he was worth forty thousand 
pounds ; but of Booksellers he was one of the most ignorant: of 
title pages or editions he had no knowledge or remembrance, but 
in all the tricks and arts of his trade he was most expert. John- 
son, in his life of Pope, says, that he was entirely destitute of 
shame, without sense of any disgrace, but that of poverty. He 
purchased a number of unsold copies of Mr. Pope's Had, of 
the folio size, printed on an inferior paper, and without cuts, 
and cutting off the top and bottom margins, which were very 
large, had the impudence to call them the subscription books, 
and to vend them as such. His insolence to his customers was 
also frequently past bearing. If one came for a book in his ca= 
talogue, he would endeavour to force on him some new publica- 
tion of his own, and, if he refused, would affront him.—I men- 
tion the above particulars of this worthless fellow as an introduc- 
tion to a fact respecting his behaviour to Johnson, which I have 
often heard related, and which himself confessed to be true.” 

This mighty Bibliopole was thus noticed in the Dunciad, ' 

« Osborne and Curl accept the glorious strife.” Book II, ver.167. 

‘And the notes expressly call him “ a bookseller in Gray's Inn, 
very well qualified by his impudence to act this part; therefore 
placed here instead of a less deserving predecessor, Chapman, the 
publisher of Mys. Hayward’s New Utopia, &c.)” And in the 
conclusion of the contest, ver. 189. 7 

«< Osborne, through perfect modesty o’ercome, 
Crown’d with the jordan, walks contented home.” 

‘The “ Mother Osborne stupified to storie” was a very differ- 
_ ent character; intended, undoubtedly, for Pitt, who, under the 
gssumed name of Osborne, published a party-paper, called the 
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Roger Gale, esq. the great Antiquary; the 
learned Mr. Hen. Wotton ; and Dr. Fra. Dickens, 
Regius Professor of Civil Law at Cambridge. 

Vol. Hf. Dr. John Coneybear, Bishop of Oxford 
and Dean of Bristol. 

Gilbert Walmsley *, esq. of, Lichfield. 

Vol. IIE. John de Pesters, esq.; Dr. Coneybeare ; 
Dr. and Mr. Gale; and Mr. Walmesley. 

1758 Rev. John Creyke, Chaplain to Heneage 
Finch, Earl of Winchelsea. 

1760 Sir Luke Schaub, Bart. 

Edmund Sawyer, esq. master in chancery. 

1761 Hon. Augustus George Egerton; Dr. George 
Hepburn, Physician, of King’s Lynn; Dr. Ed- 
‘ward Hody, Physician to St. George’s hospital]. 

1763 Rev. Drs. Philip Bearcroft-+-, Master of the 
Charter-house, Thomas Morton, fellow of Cor- 

us Christi college, Oxford; and Moss, Fellow of 
ew college, Oxford; Dr. Charles Feake, Phy- 
sician to Guy's hospital; Dr. Richard Conyers, 
Physician to the Foundling Hospital and Army ; 


«« Mr. T. Osborne had thoughts of re-printing Dr. Rawlinson’s 
“English Topographer,” with enlargements; but conld never 
bring the Doctor to undertake it.” British Topography, 1. xlv. 
—A few additions by him are in a copy-which Mr. Gough be- 
queathed to the Bodician Library. 

“In T.-Osborne’s Catalogue of the late Lord Colerane’s li- 
brary, No. 1418, was “ A MS history of the parish and town of 
Tottenham High Cross, by lord Colerane, curiously written, 
and neatly bound, with his lordship's arms on the cover.”. When 
Osborne purchased this library, he took away many private pa- 
pers and deeds lodged in presses behind the book-cases. Among 
them was this MS. which was afterwards bought of him by Dr, 
Rawlinson, who shewed it at the Society of Antiquaries 1755. It 
appeared, by several circumstances in it, to be drawn up by his 
lordship’s father, and was principally an account of charities there, 
with one draught of an old grave stone, and is now in the Bod- 
leian library, The Doctor also bought a rent-roll, which he was 
with difficulty prevailed on to restore to the right owners.”.Ib, 542. 

* Of whom Dr. Johnson says, “I knew hin early; he was one 
of the first friends that literature procured me, andI hope at least 
Jy gratitude made me worthy of his notice. He was of an ad- 
vanced age, and I was only not a bey; yet he never received ny 
notions with contempt. He was a Whig, with all-the virulence 
and malevolence of his party; yet difference of opinion did not 
keep us apart. I honoured him, and he endured me.” 

+ Of whom see memoirs in vol. I. p. 650. John 
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John Twisleton, esq. of Rowcliff; Mr. Walter 
Birmingham, Door-keeperto the House of Lords, 
1766 Dr. James Sherrard*, and his Brother Wil- 


* James Sherard, M.D. F.R.S. was for many years a res 
spectable apothecary in Mark-lane, London; where he occa- 
sionally made a public exhibition of scarce plants; a study in 
which he was a great proficient. In the latter part of life (hav- 
ing then taken the degree of M.D,) he retired to Eltham in 
Kent, where he continued his favourite amusement, the culti- 
vation of valuable and uncommon plants; a curious Catalogue 
of which wis published by James Dillenius, under the title of 
“ Hortus Elthamensis, sive plantarum rariaram quas in herto 
suo Elthami in Cantio collezit vir ornatissimus & prestantissi- ” 
mits Jac. Sherard, M.D. Reg. Soc. & Coll. Med. Lond‘ soc. Gu- 
lichni P.M. frater, delineationes & descriptiones, quarum histo- 
ria vel plane non, vel imperfect? & rei herbaria scriptoribus tras 
dita Fuit; auctore Jacobo Dillenio, M. D. Londen, 1732." Ina 
Jetter to iy Hans Sloane, in December 1732, Dr. Sherard says, 
©] send herewith a copy of the Hortus Elthamensis, which Dr. 
Dillenits is now publishing. You will see that he has not studied. 
to adorn cithcr his book or my garden ; his chief care has been 
to improve and advance the knowledge of Botany.” He died 
Feb. 12, 1737-8; and is said to have been worth 150,0001, A 
considerable part of his landed property was at Evington in Lei- 
cestershire ; where be was buried, and where a monument on 
the South side of the church preserves his memory, and that of 
his wife (Susan Lockwood) who survived him : 

«M.S. Jacobi Sherard, M. D. 
Colley. Medic. Lond. & Soc. Reg. Soe. 
viri multifarid doctrina cultissimi ; Fy 
inrerum naturatium, Botanices imprimis scientia, pent singularis ; 
€t, nequid ad oblectandos amicos deesset, artis musica peritissimi, 
Accesserunt illi in laudis cumulum mores Christiani, 
vita inteyritas, & erga omnes comitas & benevolentia. 
Obiit pridie id. Feb. A. D. apcexxxviit, annos natus Lxx1T. 
Uxor Susanna, Richardi Lockwood, arm. filia, 
optimo Marito hoc monumentum meestissima posuit 
& sibi; que ob. 27 Nov. 1741, axtat. 72, 
& juxta Maritum ‘Sepulta est.” 

His green-house at Eltham remains, on the North side of the 
“town, in a garden occupied by the late Rev. Peter Pinnel, D. D. 
(vicar of Eltham and Shorne, and Prebendary of Rochester) ; and 
a new edition of the “ Hortus,” with the Linnean names, was 
published at Leyden in 1775. Among the Adversaria of Mr. 
James Petiver (Sloane MSS. 334. p- 279) is an entertaining de- 
scription of a botanical exeursion in August 1714, by Mr. James 
Sherard and Mr. Petiver, from London to Riverhead, Sevenoaks, 
and Tunbridge Wells; and thence, “ ina chaise with two horses, 
(24 miles throughsuch horridanddeeproads by Tilehurst andWood- 
hurst asno coach or chaise had ever passed) after many hard tugs to 
Brede ;” afterwards to Hastings; Winchelsea (where they were 

* enters 
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liam, Consul at Aleppo; Hon. Admiral Les- 


“ entertained at the Mayor's house, and, the place not affording 
any wine, regaled with excellent punch made by the Mayoress, 
every bowl of which was better than the former one”); Rye, 
Lydd, New Romney, Sandgate Castle, Folkstone (‘‘ a base rug- 
ged town, inhabited only hy fishermen”) ; .Dover, Waldeshare, 
Knowlton, Deal, Sandwich, Isle of Thanet, Canterbury, Fever- 
sham, the Marshes near Shepey, Rochester and Northfleet. Mr. 
Tyndall, an apothecary, joined their party on the road; and 
this little tour contains some curious topographical and botanical 
remarks. Among the same MSS. (4059 ) are many of his letters 
to Sir Haris Sloane between the years 1704 and 1732. 

Dr, Wiiliam Sherard was Fellow of All Souls College, Ox- 
ford; B.C. L. Dec. 11, 1688 ; D.C. L. June 19, 1694. In 1690, 
he was in the family of Sir Arthur Rawdon, at Moira, in Ireland; 
but was soliciting some establishment at Hampton Court. He 
was afterwards tutor to Charles, eldest son of Horatio the first 
Viseount Townshend, during his foreign travels. In Sir Hans 
Sloane's “ Catalogue of Plants” (MSS, 3343.) is a long list of 
** Seeds sent by Dr. Sherard, Dec. 30, 1699." And in MSS, 
4059. are several of his letters, from Ireland, Leyden, the Hague, 
Venice, Rome, and Paris (chiefly on botanical subjects) ; and 
several, both on botany and Greek literature, from Smyrna. In 
1700, he was tutor to Henry second Duke of Beaufort, then only 
16 years old; and resided with his Grace at Badminton in Glou- 
cestershire ; whence many of his letters to Sir Hans Sloane are 
dated, and where he complains that his time passed heavily. 
He found a resource, however, in his favourite study of botany; 
and says, Aug. 31, 1700, “ I work for Mr. Ray every day; and, 
were it not for that diversion, I should not be able to stay here. 
I never yet met with any body that has so little turn for Learn. 
ing (or any thing but horses, dogs, and sport) as his Grace ; 
which sometimes makes me very uneasy. If I can rub out the 
time I promised, 1 do not despair of any sort of life, though it 
were to be a Carthusian*.” He was Consul at Smyrna from 1704 
to 1715; and in 1705 had visited the Seven Churches of Asia, 
and copied near 100 inscriptions. He travelled again over 
Asia Minor in 1769 ; together with Dr. Antonio Picenini, and 
Dr. Lisle, afterwards Archdeacon of Carlisle, Warden of Wad- 
ham, and Bishop of St. Asaph; and collected a number of antient 
inscriptions, deposited in Lord Oxford's library, where the vo- 
lume remains in the British Museum (Harl. MSS. 7500.) It was 
published by Edmund Chishull, chaplain at Smyrna, from Mr. 
Bowyer's press, by subscription, for one guinea (royal paper 
at two guineas +). A larger volume, under the title of “ Anti- 
quitates Asiatice ; pars altera diversa, diversarum urbium in- 
scripta marmora complectens,” was intended to have been pub-~ 
lished by him for another guinea, and 12 pages were printed : 

* Athird brother, Sampson Sherard, was then just ready to go to Vir- 


ginia, to return the following summer, 
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tock; William Eyre, esq. Serjeant-at-law; Hon. 
General Murray; Mr. Alderman Dickinson *, 


but the author's death put a stop to the progress of the volume. 
The MS. of this volume, fairly transcribed for the press by Pro- 
fessor Ward, come into Dr. Askew’s hands, and was purchased at 
the sale of his MSS. March 11, 1785, by the Trustees of the Bri- 
tish Museum, for 597.17s. Mr. Gough had another transcript, 
which he bought at the same sale. In 1709, Dr. Sherard in- 
formed Sir Hans Sloane, that he had laid out about 300/. in me- 
dals, and was collecting what he could from all parts of the Em- 
pire. In another letter, March 7, 1714-5, he says, “ Ihave co- 
pied a great number of Greek inscriptions, which are put into the 
hands of Mr, Chishull of Walthamstow, in order to be published, 
I had also got a large collection of medals; but last summer, 
whilst I was at my country-house, about 600 of them were 
stolen; which I shall never recaver. Ina subsequent letter, 
without date, he adds, “< I have good reason for quitting a study 
of so much expence and fatigue; and think 1 may fairly claim 
my quietus, after having for above 25 years been the drudge of all 
the gardens in Europe, and communicated to my friends more 
growing seeds than all the rest of their correspondents, [ have 
prosecuted a study of much more use to the publick for some years ; 
and have not been unsuccessful in it, as will appear if I live to 
return; if not, my labour will not be wholly lost.” 

He returned to England in 1718, and in 1721, made a tour 
to France, Holland, and Italy. As he was creeping on the Alps 
jn search of plants, he narrowly escaped being shot by a peasant 
for a wolf? on his return he brought over with him the cele- 
brated Dillenius to be his assistant and amanuensis. 

Though Dr. Sherard had acquired a considerable fortune 
during his stay in Asia; yet he lived with the greatest privacy in 
London, wholly immersed in the study of Natural History; exe 
cept when he went to his brother's seat and fine garden at Eltham. 

In August 1726, he gave 5001. towards enlarging the conser- 
vatory at the physic-garden at Oxford ; witha number of curious 
plants, anda botanic library of books. . He died Aug. 12, 1728; 
and was buried at Eltham (it is believed without an epitaph). By . 
his last will, he “ left 3000/. to be laid out for the maintenance 
of a botany-professor of the physic: varden ; all his books of bo- 
tany and natural history ; also his drawings, paintings, and 
dried plants, particularly his Herbarium and Pinaz, to be depo- 
sited in the library of the physic-garden ; and appointed James 
Dillenius the nex t Botany Professor.” (Gutch’s History of Ox- 
ford, vol. I. p. 899.) His library and curiosities, with a consi- 
derable legacy, he gave to St. John’s College, Oxford.. 

Amongst Sir Hans Sloane’s books (4017.) is a large volume, 





* Marshe Dickinson, esq. Alderman “of Queenhithe Ward 
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Chairman of Ways and Means; Rev. Mr. Bryatty 
Editor of Plutarch; Dr. Monk, of Waltham 
stow; Sam. Berkeley, esq. Bencherof Gray’s-inn; 
Mr. Noble, Afternoon Preacher to that Society. 
1768 Remaining stock in trade, again in 1769; 
and at last by S. Paterson, 1769. ‘x 
- Sale by Shropshire, at Exeter:’change, on announc- 
ing dissolution of partnership between T. Os- 
borne and J. Shipton, three Parts, and Pa mphlets. 
Otridge*, William, Strand, 1777, 80, 88. 
1790 William Cuming +, M.D. of Dorchester and 
Weymouth; Mr. Robins, an eminent Mathe- 
matician, : 





and Son, 1796. 
Owent, William, Temple Gate, Fleet-street, 1787. 


called “ Delineationes Plantarum Americayarum, auctore Cas 
rolo Plumier,” made up from Dr. Sherard’s duplicates, : 
Dr. Sherard never published any book under his own 
name; but all the Botanists of his time acknowledge _ his 
assistanee, and celebrate his praises; as Bebart in his pre- 
face to the last voknne of the “ Historia Oxoniensis,” and 
Ray in the third volume of his “ Historia Plantarum.” He 
purchased M. Vaillant’s collection, and papers, assisted the 
learned Boerhaave in the publication of Vaillant’s ‘Botanicon 
Parisicnse,” and prefixed to'it an Epistle addressed to Boer=' 
hhaave. He was also the editor of Herman's « Paradisus 
Batavus,” to which also he writ a preface under the title of S.W, 
A. (Willieimus Sherirdus Anglus); he published part of M: 
‘Tournefort’s botanical lectures, with the title of “Schola Boo 
tanica.” There are several papers by him in. the Philosophical 
Transactions.—As, 1. Of the Indian Varnish, by Dy. J. del Papa; 
No. 274; . 2. Of'a new Island raised near Santeriniin the Archi~ 
pelago, May 12, 1707. No. 314; 3.-An account of the Poison 
‘wood ‘Tree in New Englend. No. 367. The third edition of 
Ray's * Synopsis Stirpium Britannicarum” was published by 
* Dillenius under his inspection. The chief employment of his 
retirement’ was. bis Pixar, or collection of names which had 
been given by botanical Writers to plants, and of whieh, great 
eXpectations were formed by the learned world, His MSS. were 
presented inthe year 1766 by Mr. Ellis to the Royal Society.—~ 
Martyn’s Dissertation on the AEneids of Kirgil, 12mo, Preface 
p. xl.—xlii.—In_Ballard's MS Letters in the Bodleian Library, 
(XVIE. 89.) are Dr, Sherard’s various searches after Antiquities. 
* Of whom see vol. II. pp. 299. 311: 

+ Now one-of the oldest Booksellers in the Metropolis. 
+ Many years an eminent. Bookseller in Fleet-streer; Pub-- 
5 lisher 
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Parker, Samuel, New Bond-street, 1776. 

Hon. Mr. Montagu, undated. ’ 

Mr. Richard Dunthorn, Surveyor and Superinten- 
dant to the Bedford Level Corporation, and a 
Computator to the Commissioners of Longitude; 
a Reverend Divine; and a Gentleman of the 
War Department; - undated. 

1778 Miscellanéous. 

1779 Archibald Duff, esq. no 

1780 Emanuel Langford, Vicar of Hayther, Lan- 
cashire. 

Payne *, Thomas, Round-court in the Strand, op- 
posite York-buildings. 

1740, Feb. 29, Curious Books, in Divinity, His- 
tory, Classicks, Medicine, Voyages, Natural © 
History, &c. Greek, Latin, ied Ttalian, 

_and Spanish, in excellent condition, and mostly 
gilt or lettered. : 
1755 at.the Mews Gate. 
1756 George Bagnal, esq. and Rev. Dr. Croxall. 
1757 Gibson Dalzell, esq. Rev. Mr. Davis, Dr. 
Woodhouse, &c. : 
-— Sir William Keate, Arthur Pollard, esq. Con- 
sul at Aleppo, : 
1758 Monsieur Sanson, Rev. Francis Peck -}. 
1759 Robert Dalzell, esq.; and a second, Miscel- 
laneous, 
1760 two; and two in 1761. 
1763 Augustine Erle, esq. and Richard Reynolds, 
esq. of Hertford. ee: 
1764 Ralph Thoresby, gent. F. R.S. of Leeds... 
1765 Sir John Barnard, knt.; Dr. Simpson, Vicar 
of St. George in the East; Dr. Middleton of 
Bristol; and Dr. Ross. . : : 
~—— Nicholas Munckley, of Hampstead, M. D, 
i767. John Dupré, esq.;, Hugh Barker Bell, esq. ; 
lisher of ‘The Gazetteer,” and proprietor of the Mineral Wa- 
ter Warehouse in Fleet-street. He was Master of the Stationers 
Company in 1781 ; and died Dee. 1, 1793. 

* Of whom see some memoirs in vol. VI. p. 439. 


+ The laborious Author of the History of Stanford ; the “ De- 
siderata Curiosa,” &c. of whom see vol, I. p. 507. Sere 
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Lewis Schraeder, esq.; Rev. Mr. Cooke; and 
Rev. Mr. Langham. 

~——. Alexander Strahan, esq. 

1768 Ditto, and Rev. Charles Scottowe, 

1769 R. Thornton, esq.; Dr. John Mitchel; Dr. 
T. Hayes, of Chester. ; 

-— Edward Pawlett, a 

70 John Grey, esq. F.R.S. Rector of  Marischal 
ey Aberdeen. 

-—— A Person of Quality; Rev. Mr. Lea; and 
Wilkinson Blanshard, M.D. 

1772 Rev. Dr. Mason, of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge; Rev. Mr. Ray. 

1773 .Mr. Hall, of Magdalen college, Oxford (bro- 
ther to Mr. Hall, Abp. Secker’s Chaplain). 

1774 Thomas Calderwood, Henry Henley, Samuel 
Brooke, John Fearnside, esqrs.; Rev. Dr. Charles 
Hall; and Mr. Woodeson. 

1774 Nicholas Linwood, esq.; Rev. Mr. Hutchins; : 
Dr. Nogent, F.R.S. 

1776 Bishop of Bangor ; ; Rev. Dr. Murdock ; 
Rev. Mr. Barshaers ; Rev. Powlett St. John; and 
William Lowndes, esq. 

1777 John Danville, esq.; Rev. Mr. Charlton; 
Rev. Mr. Beachcroft. 

1778, 79, 80, 81, $2. 

1783 Edward Chamberlayne, esq.; Rev. Mr. Wib- 
bersley, of Newcastle. 

1784 Samuel Crisp, esq. of Surrey; Dr. Kennicott, 
of Oxford; Rev. Mr. Green. 

Francis Grose*, esq. F.S. A. 


* This eminent Antiquary died May 22, 1791, at Dublin, in 
the house of Mr. Hone, in his 52d year, in an apoplectie fit. 
He was F.S.A. of London and Perth; and Captain in the Sur- 
yey militia. After having iflustrated the Antiquities of Englund 
and Wales, in a series of 352 views of monastic and other ruins, 
in four volumes, and those of Scotland in the course of two 
years, in 190 views, and two volumes, with a map, he was an the ' 
point of completing his design by those of Ireland, where he had 
been employed about a month. before his death. He published 
the first number of the “ Antiquities of England and Wales” in 
17983 and ecomoleted the whole in 1778. with the addition of a. 
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The classical part of the Library of the Rev. Ste- 
phen Whisson *, 


collection of 40 plans. The historical account of each place, an- 
nexed to each plate, and several of the drawings themselves, 
were communicated by his learned friends, whose assistance 
he gratefully acknowledged in the preface to the third and fourth 
volumes, In 1777, he resumed his pencil, and added two more 
volumes to his English views, in which he included the islands of 
Guernsey and Jersey, in 237 views ; and to these were added a . 
general and county maps, completed in 1787. The whole num- - 
ber of views, in England, Wales, and the Islands, amounts to 
589, besides 40 plans, the head-pieces, and other plates illus- 
trative of his prefatory dissertations on monastic institutions, 
castles, and military matters, Gothic architecture, Druidical 
and sepulchral monuments, Among his engravers are to be 


—- 


* Stephen Whisson, of Trinity College, Cambridge, B, A. 1758; 
’ M.A. 1742; B.D. 1761; died Nov.3, 1783, aged 68. He was 
then senior Fellow of the College, and University Librarian; an 
office which he had gained by a majority of votes against Mr. 
Hubbard of Emanuel, the other candidate 3 On which occasion, 
there was the greatest concourse of voters that had been ever re- 
membered fora mere academical office. It wasafterwards given. 
to Mr. Davies, Fellow of Trinity, bya majority of 71 votes against 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, of Jesus College —He was also vicar of Orwell, a 
pleasant village under the Royston hills, having two churches, 
the one a rectory, patron the rector, the other a sinecure vi- 
carage in the patronage of Trinity College, who presented Mr. 
Whisson 1771,0n the death of Dr. Charles Mason.——-Mr, Whisson’s 
Temains were interred in Trinity Chapel on the 6th 3 the Bishop 
of Peterborough, Dr. Hinchliffe, (Master of Trinity) performed 
the funeral service; the six senior Fellows supported the 
pall; Dr. Watson, Bishop of Landaff, followed the corpse, | 
after him all the Fellows and Fellow Commoners with hat- 
bands and gloves; next the Bachelors and Under-graduates 
two and two, each had a pair of white gloves, and bore a 
sptig of rosemary. The corpse lay in the hall publiely- ex- 
posed for three hours before the funeral ; and copies of verses, 
written by the undergraduates, were pinned on the pall (as usual 
on the death of a Fellow), open for the inspection of the whole 
University. Not fewer than 30 copiés, in Latin, Greek, and En- 
glish, were camposed on the death of this excellent man. The 
following lines were the production of a gentleman who was for- 
merly one of his pupils : 
Farewell, blest shade ! departed saint, adieu ! 
© more than friend! than father! fare thee well! 
How much I lov'd thee once, how mourn thee now, 
A griev'd and broken heart alone ean tell. 
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1785 Dr. Richard Cust, Dean of Lincoln; and 


reckoned Bonner, Canot, Cook, Dent, Drawaza, Ellis, Godfrey, 
Grignion, Hall, Heath, Innes, Lespiniere, Mason, Mazell, Mor- 
ris, Newton, Peake, Figot, Pouncey, Pye, Record, Roberts, 
Smith, Sparrow, Thonias, Vivares, Watts, Williams. The Views 
were re-published, on pages distinct from the letter-press, in 
large octavo size, This first work completed, and having cx- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations of himself, and his friend 
and publisher, Muster Samuel Hooper, Mr. Grose applied him- 
self to one more professional, “ Military Antiquities respecting 
a History of the English Army, from the Conquest to the pre- 
sent Time, in Two Volumes,” 4to, 1786—1783, illustrated with 
great variety of plates, and published, like the preceding work, 
in numbers. But previous to this, having, in the course of his 
researches for it, in vain sought for some treatise exhibiting a 
series of authentic delineations and descriptions of the different 
kinds of Armour and Weapons used by our Ancestors, he 
published “ A Treatise on antient Armour and Weapons, 
illustrated by Plates taken from the original Armour in the 
Tower of London, and other Arsenals, Museums, and Ca- 
binets, 1785,” 4to; to which he gave a Supplement, in 
1789, 4to: the plates of both, in a free painter-like manner, 
etched by Mr, John Hamilton, Vice-President of the Society 
of Artists of Great Britain. In 1785, he published « A 
Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue ;” which it would 
have been for his credit to have suppressed ; and “ A Guide to 
Health, Beauty, Honour, and Riches ; being a Collection of hu- 
mourous Advertisements, pointing out the Means to obtain those 
Blessings, with a suitable Introductory Preface.” In 1786, “The 
History of Dover Castle, by the Rev. William Darrell, Chaplain 
to Queen Elizabeth. ‘The Latin Manuscript from which this 
Work is printed was transcribed from the Original, in the Li- 
brary of the College of Arms, under the Inspection of the late 
William Oldys, Esq. Elegantly printed in quarto and octavo, the 
same Size as the large and small Editions of the Antiquities of 
England and Wales, with Ten beautiful Views, finely engraved 
from Drawings taken on the Spot, by F. Grose, Esq.” In 1788, 
« A-Provincial Glossary, with a Collection of local Proverbs and. 
popular Superstitions,” 8vo. In the same year appeared, without 
his name, but was generally ascribed to him, ‘‘ Rules for draw- 
ing Caricatures ; the Subject illustrated with Four C ‘opper-plates ; 
with an Essay on Comic Painting.” In the Summer of 1789, he 
set out on a tour in Scotland, the result of which he began to 
communicate to the publick, in 1790, in numbers, of four folio 
plates in cach, price 3s. 6d. followed with letter-press descrip- 
tions at separate periods, as the matter was collected. Before 
he had concluded this work, he set out for Ireland, in the Spring 
of 1791; and many specimens of his success in that kingdom 
have since been posthumously published in two volumes, which, 
like those of England and Scotland, are also printed both in a 
auarto and octavo size. He was accompanied, for the last three 
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Dr. T. Waldgrave, Vicar of Washington, Sussex. 
(1787 William Rose *, LL. D. 
1788 A Nobleman ; Rev. Mr. Bouchery, of Swaff- 
ham; Rev. Mr. ‘Laurents, of Bury; and Dr. 
James Beauclerk, Bishop ‘of Hereford. 


nea-pig,” and who had caught his manner of etching. In 
sf Archeologia,’ ” vol. V. p. 237, is a dissertation, by Mr. Grose, 
“On an antient Fortification at Christchurch, Hants ;” in vol. 
VIII. p. 114, another, ‘‘ On antient Spurs.”——Mr. Grose was son 
of Francis Grose, esq. jeweller, of Richmond, who fitted-up the 
coronation-crown of George II. and died in Ociober 1769, and 
his prints and shells were sold in.1770. He was also brother to 
Mr. John Grose, F. A. S. author of Ethics,” and to John- 
Henry Grose, author of “ A Voyage to the East Indies, 1772,” 
2 vols. ; and father of Daniel Grose, Captain of the Royal Regi- 
ment of Artillery, F. A. S. who, after several campaigns in Ame- 
rica, was appointed, 1790, Deputy-governor of the new settle- 
ment at Botany Bay ; of the wife of Anketil Singleton, esq. Lieu. 
tenant-governor of Languard Fort, and of several other sons ant 
daughters. The new plates in Mr. Martin's “ History of Thet- 
ford, 1779," were drawn by Mr. Grose. His talent for draw- 
ing, joined to his pleasant and communicative disposition, se- 
cured him the regard of an extensive circle of friends. A whole- 
length portrait of him, by Dance, engraved by Bartolozzi, is 
prefixed to the Supplement to his “ English Antiquities,” vol. I. 
An excellent one, a mezzotinto:plate, in the character of a Jolly 
Monk, with his friends Hone and Forrest. Another excellent 
one, attributed to the Rev. James Douglas, ‘ cordially inscribed 
to those Members of the Antiquarian Society who adjourn to the 
Somerset, by one of their devoted Brethren,” with the Society's 
lamp, and the following {lines under it, was handed about, to 
Mr. Grose’s great displeasure : 
«© Now *****, like bright Phoebus, has sunk into rest, 

Society droops for the loss of his jest ; 

Antiquarian debates, unseason’d with mirth, 

To Genius and Learning will never give birth, 

Then wake, Brother Member, our friend from his sleep, 

Lest Apollo should frown, and Bacchus should weep.’ 
A fourth, intituled, ‘‘ The English Antiquary,” is among Mr. 
Kay of Edinburgh’s caricature portraits. A fifth, which might 
be mistaken, but was not meant for him, is prefixed to “ The 
Lounger’s Miscellany.” We have seen a sixth, but an imperfect 
resemblance. — The following epitaph proposed for him was in- 
serted in “ The St. James's Chronicle,” May 26: 

“ Here lies Francis Grose. 
On Thursday, May 12, 1791, 
Death put an end to 
His Views and Prospects.” 
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1789 P. Neweome, esq.; Dr. Newcome, Dean of 
Rochester ; Rev. Mr. Newcome, of Hobbits, Suf- 
folk; Rev. Mr. Brereton, Vicar of Acton,Cheshirc. 

1790 The Right Honourable Charles , Wolfran 
Cornwall, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and Samuel Martin, esq. 

1791 Dr. Thomas Newton, Bishop of Bristol, and 
Dean of St. Paul's. 

1792 Dr. Philip Lloyd, Dean of Norwich, and 
Rev. Henry Homer *, Fellow of Emanuel col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

1793 M.de Lamoignon, Keeper of the Seals of 
France. 

1794 Miscellaneous. 

Payne+, Henry, Pall-mall; 1782. 
Pote}, Joseph, March 1726-7, Golden Door over 
against Suffolk-strect, Charing Cross. 

1726-6 Library of Richard Lapthorne, of New-inn. 

Pridden §, John, Flect-street. 

1771 Rev, Coote Leicester, Prebendary of Peter- 
borough, Rector of Essendon and Yeldon. 

1777 Mr. Israel Lyons ||, Cambridge. 


%* Eldest of the seventeen children of the Rev, Henry Homer, 
rector of Willoughby in Warwickshire. He was a Fellow of Ema~ 
nuel College, Cambridge ; B. A. 1773 ; M.A. 1776 ;, B.D.1788 ; 
and the Editor of several Latin Classics. He died May 4, 1793, 
-of a rapid decline, in his 40th year. His father, the Rev. Henry 
Homer,’ of Magdalen College, Oxford, M. A. 1743, rector of 
Bradingbury and Willoughby, both co. Warwick, died ou the 
14th of July in the same year. There is a print of Mr, Homer 
the younger, extremely like. He was a great assistant to Dr. Parr, 
in his Edition of Bellendenus. 

+ Brother to Mr. John Payne (the well-known and much re- 
epected Accomptant of the Bank, and the original publisher of 
Dr. Johnson’s Rambler) ; but no way related to honest Tom 
Payne of the Mews Gute, or to the present worthy Bookseller of 
that name in Pall Mal!.—Mr. Henry Payne was for many years 
the principal manager of the extensive business of the late Mr. 
Benjamin White in Fleet-street, where, from his diligence and 
-abilities, he was very highly respected ; but in an evi] hour com- 

+ menced business, on his own account, with a borrowed capital : 
which terminating unsuecessfully, he became a bankrupt ; and 
died soon after. 
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Rev. Mr. Heath, Rector of Kimpton, Herts. 

Rev. Mr. Dugard, Rector of West Bourne, Sussex. 

Thomas Milward, M. A. of Queen’s college, Ox- 
ford, master of Appleby Sehool. 

James Hales, M. A. Fellow of Brazen Nose college, 
and Rector of Lincoln; Mr. Delangle, M.A. rec: 
tor of Danbury and Woodham Ferrars; Rev. 
Mr. John Herries; Rev. Mr. Turnbull, Dissent- 
ing Minister at Hammersmith; Sidney Evelyn, 
esq. of Hupton Grey, Hants; Mr. George 
Vaughan, Surgeon at Greys; Rev. Aaron Methe- 
sius, M. A. Minister of the Swedish church. 

Remnant, James, St. John's-lane, West Smithfield. 

793 English and Foreign, particularly those pub- 
lished in and near Germany. 

Robson*, James, New Bond-street. ; 
1765 From Dr. Mead and Michael Folkes, esq. 
——- Lieutenant-general Guise; Joseph Grove, esq. 

of Richmond; part of Rev. Charles Morgan, Pre- 
bendary of Durham. 

1767 Butler Chauncey, esq. of Buntingford ; and 
Rev. Charles Parkin, of Oxburgh, Norfolk. 

1768 Sir John Evelyn, Bart.; Edward Spelman-, 
esq. Translator of Xenophon ; Dr. Husbands, 
Rector of Little Horksley ; and a General Officer 
in Albemarle-street. ; 

1769 Henry Bland}, D.D. Prebendary of Durham. 


younger Lyons, his name appeared in the title-page of “ A Geo- 
graphical Dictionary,” of which the Astronomical parts were 
said to be “ taken from the papers of the late Mr. Israel Lyons, 
of Cambridge, author of several valuable Mathematical Produc- 
tions, and Astronomer ini Lord Mulgrave’s Voyage to the North- 
ern Hemisphere.” His first work, the “ Fluxions,” made him 
‘talked of at a very early age. He was a wonderful young man 
for parts and memory. ‘ 

* Of whom see memoirs in vol. V. p. 323. 

+ Of whom see vol. IE p. 304. 

+ Of this name there were in succession two eminent Divines, 
Father and Son; and some brief memoirs of both shall be given. 

Dr. Henry Bland was admitted into King’s College from 


Eton School, in 1695. He was a native of Yorkshire, and while 
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1770 Duke of Néwecastle. 
Natural History and Antiquities of Ragland: 


became Rector of Harpley, in Norfolk, in 1695, on the presenta- 
tion of William Hookes, esq. on the death of Dr. Henry Colman, 
in the year 1715; which living he enjoyed as long as he lived. 
He was made Chaplain to the King, and also to the Hospital at 
Chelsea, in 1716. He some time before had been Head Master 
of Doncaster School. He took his degree of Doctor of Divinity 
in 1717, and was appointed Head Master of Eton School in 1719. 
Yn December, 1723, he was installed Canon of Windsor; and 
Dean of Durham on the 12th of March, 1727. In February, 
1782, he resigned his stall at Windsor, on being appointed Pro- 
vost of Eton. Dr. Hare dedicated his edition of Terence to him, 
with this superscription, ad eruditissimum Virum, H, B,S, E, 1; 
that is, Schole Etonensis Informatorem. In the eighth volume 
of the Spectator, No. 628, is a Latin version of his, of Cato’s So- 

“ilequy in Addison’s Tragedy. He died the 24th of May, 1746, 
and was interred in the Antichapel at Eton, leaving two sons and 
three daughters. 

Henry Bland, eldest son of the Dean, received his first rudi- 
ments of literature at Eton; whence he was removed to Christ 
Church, Oxford, admitted a Gentleman Commoner, and took 
the degree of B. A. He obtained the degree of M. A. at Cam- 
bridge in .172S ; and was beneficed in Lincolnshire. He was in- 
ducted Aug. 23, 1735, to the rectory of Washington; and in 
the same year to that of Bishop's Wearmouth ; installed in the 
sixth Prebend at Durham, Aug. 2, 1737. He took the degree 
of D. D. in 1747; died at Durham, May 7, 1768, and was bu- 
ried in the transept of that Cathedral, with the following epitaph, 
written by Dr. Lowth, 

«HS.E. 
Henricus Bland, S. T. P. 
Henrici Bland, S. T. P. 
hujus Ecclesie nuper Decani, filius natu maximus ; 
vir excellenti ingenio preditus, 
et, quod eo patre natum, eodem preceptore institutum, decuit, 
exigue eruditus : . 
A reverendo admodum Patre 
Edwardo Chandler, Episcopo Dunclmensi, 
Ecclesiarum de Washington & Weremouth Episcoyp’ 
rector constitutus A. D.'mpcéxxxv ; 
+ad vi in hac Ecclesia Canonicatum 
ab eodem promotus A. D. mpccxxxvit 5 
quibus muneribus pro virili exequendis 
quod feliquum erat vite impendit. 
Obiit vu die Maii, A. D. mpccixvit, 
fEtatis sue Lxv. 
Fratri carissimo, benemerenti, 
Sorores superstites posuerunt,” 
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1771 Rev. John Cowper*, Fellow of Bene’t college, 
Cambridge. ‘ 
1772 Dr. Walwyn, Prebendary of Canterbury ; 
Dr. Hitcham, Rector of Great Badow ; Rev. Mr. 
Arnald-+, Author of the Paraphrase on the Apo- 
crypha; W.Mackworth Praed, esq. 
1773 Joseph Smith, esq. Consul! at Venice. 
1774 A Person of Distinction ; George Edwards {, 
esq. F.R.S. and F. A. S. 
1775 Francis Burton, M. A. of Christ Church. 
1777 J.Murray, esq. Ambassador at Constantinople. 
1778 Richard Long, esq. 
1779 Dr. T. P. Young, Prebendary of Westminster. 
1780 Samuel Musgrave, M.D.; John Herring, esq. ; 
Rev. George Boughton, M. A. 
1782 Ebenezer Mussel, of Bethnal-green, esq. ; 
and Col. Griffiths. ; 
1785 John Staker, M. D.; Rev. J. Dockwray, D.D. 
1786 Solomon Dayrolles, esq. Resident at Brussels; 
and John Ellis . esq. F.R.S. Author of the Essay 
on Corallines, &c. 
Robson and Clarke. 
1787. Natural History in a distinguished Museum. 
Robson alone again. : 
1791 Robert Butler, esq.; and a General Officer. 
Sael ||, G. Strand, 1791, 92. 
: Shepperson and Reynolds, Oxford-street, 1784. 


* Brother-to the excellent Poet; B.A. 1759; M.A. 1762. 
He died in 1770. + Of whom see vol. II. p. 704. 

+ Of whom see vol. V. p. 317. § Of whom see before, p. 196. 
» || By unremitting integrity, punctuality, and dispatch, Mr. Sael 
had formed for himself a connexion in the wholesale line no less 
honourable than advantageous. In gathering up the rarities of 
Antiquarian literature, his diligence was known to most modern 
Collectors ; while his various publications for the mental culture 
and moral guidance of youth have found their way into nume- 
yous respectable seminaries of education throughout: the king- 
dom. These publications were chiefly edited by my excellent 
friend Thomas Park, esq. who has so entinently distinguished 
himself by a variety of elegant publications. Mr. Sacl died June 
13, 1799, 2t. 38, of a pulmonary consumption, which is thought 
to have originated fron: excessive application to business, 
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1788 Rev. Mr. Allen, of Dorking. ; 
1793 Rev. Mr. Spry, of Yardley, Herts; and Dr. 
Poole, of Lewes. ‘ 
Shropshire, Walter, New Bond-street, 1768. 
Rev. Thomas Archer, Rector of St. Martin’s, Lud- 
gate, and Finchley, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s; 
and Benjamin Archer, Rector of Stower Provost, 
and Todbere, Dorsetshire. : 
Simco*, John, Great Queen-sirect, Lincoln's-inn 
Fields, 1788, 90, 92, 93, 94, 95. 
Smith, Robert, next Barnard’s-inn, 1787. 
Snelling, Thomas, Fleet-street, 1759, 60. 
Stokoe, Luke, Coventry-court, Hay-market. 
1727 Bibliotheca Curiosa. 
Bibliotheca Dubourdieuana. 
Stace}, Machell, Princes-street, Leicester Fields. 
Thane {, John, Gerard-street, 1773, two. . 
Thornton, Theophilus, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, 1785, 86. 





* Now of Air-street, Piccadilly ; an industrious and intelligent 
little man; who at least deserves to thrive. ‘ 

+ Now of Villiers-street, Strand ; a very ingenious and intel- 
ligent Cataloguizer, and Editor of some useful publications, 

} This respectable Veteran has long been famous for-his pro- 
found skill in pictures, coins, and every species of Virta. 

§ Mr. Thornton was a young Bookseller of considerable talents ; 
particularly conversant in rare tracts and scarce portraits, 
but unfortunately, bad a very slender constitution ; and was for. 
some years extremely infirm. He lost his wife and only child in 
1788; which so deeply affected his spirits, that he never tho- 
Youghly recovered; but died in April 1796, at his lodgings in 
Kentish town.—“ He was the son of the Rev. Aburne Thoroton, 
of East Bergholt, Suffolk (by Sarah, one of the daughters of Sir 

. pip Holt, of Upton, Essex), whodiedin December i772. Young 
ornton was born about 1759; and in 1773 was placed with Mr. 
Robson, and continued in his service till 1784, when he com- 
menced business in Southampton-street, Covent-garden. To his 
father and sister Letitia (also dead) he was indebted fora most ex- 
cellent (though, I have heard him say, a most strict) education 3 
and, from being rather of a sedentary turn of mind, his situation 
with Mr, Robson gave him full scope te pursue his studies, which 
he did most assiduously, and, I believe, was as well read in old au- 
thors as many. Another favourite pursuit was collecting of por- 
traits; in which study he was allowed to be acompetent judge. 
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1787 Everard King, esq. of Boughion. 
1788 Rev. Joseph Comins, formerly of: Exeter 
college, Oxford. 
Trueman,T. Strand, corner of Burleigh-street,177 4. 
Vandenbergh, Simon, Philobiblian Library, Pic- 
cadilly, 1772, 75—79. i ; 
‘andenhoeck, Abramand George- Richmond, French 
Booksellers, opposite Exeter-change. 
1727-8 Bibliotheca Selecta. 
Vernor and Chater, Ludgate Hill, 1767. 
Vernor alone, Fore-street, 1779. 
Uphill*, Benjamin, May’s Buildings, Bedfordbury, 
Wade, J. near Gray's-inn, 1786. 
Wagstaffey, Brick-lane, Spital-fields, 1771, 73,76, 
77, 79, 80, 81, 82, 
Walford, Benjamin, at the Bear, Ave Mary-lane. 


tleman’s Magazine. In his person he was rather short ; but,22 
disposition, truly good ; in constitution rather weak, as, fro™ 
a shock which it received from cold when attending ata fire, bY 
which his master’s premises were damaged, he never recovered,” 
A Correspondent in Gent, Mag. vol. LXVII. p. 249. 

* A worthy man, and very intelligent (I should have been 
happy to have added very successful) in his profession —The 
principal line of business which he pursued, as far as limited 
finances permitted, was, the purchasing of books at sales, and 
vending them again by small printed Catalogues at marked and 
reasonable prices, in which his judgment and his fair dealing 
was duly apprecigted by Collectors. But, borne down by il health, 
and keenly feeling the want of a proper capital, he sunk under a 
lingering disorder to a premature grave, Feb. 12, 1809, wt. 49, 

t Of considerable notoriety among the early Collectors of 
Black-letter Curictities, 

} ‘* Catalogus Librorum instructissime Bibliothecee Nobilig 
cujusdam Scoto-Britanni in quivis lingua & facultate insigniaum: 
quibus adjicitur figurarum manu-delineatarum, necnon tabula. 
rum wre incisarum per celeberrimos Artis Chalcographice Ma- 
gistros, Collectio refertissima. Quorum Auctio habenda est Lon- 
dini, ad insigne Ursi in vico (vulgd dicto) Ave Mary-lane, prop’ 
Ludgate-street, octavo die Aprilis, 1689, per Benj. Walford; 
Bibliop. Lond.—Catalogues are distributed by Mr. Nott and Mr, 
Holford in the Pall Mall, Mr. Willis in King-street in Westmin. 
ster, Mr. Gillyflower in Westminster Hall, Mr. Lownds near the 
Savoy, Mr. Bernard in Salisbury Exchange in the Strand, Mr. 
Wilkinson at the Black Boy in Fleet-street, Mr; Chiswel at the 
Rose. and Crown in St. Paul's Church-yard, Mr. Parker at the 
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Walker t, John, Paternoster-row, 1778. 


Booksellers: Mr, Tho. Dawson, Bookbinder, in Cambridge, and 
Mr. Adiel Mills, Stationer, at the Peacock in Amen Corner, 
London.” The Noble Person was supposed to be the Lord Mait- 
Jand ; whose “large Collection of excellent Prints and Drawings 
of the most eminent Mastersof Europe, madebya Person of Quality 
in his Travels through Italy, France, and Germany," was sold at the 
same time, ‘ After so many considerable essays of this nature, it 
were in vain to oiler the present Catalogue to the ingenious of this 
age, did it not appear extremely valuable in all its faculties, and 
in the most polite sort of learning éxceed any that has gone be- 
.fore it ; the main part hereof consisting of the library of a person 
of quality, who in his travels beyond seas made himself very well 
acquainted with the most eminent authors of all sciences, and was 
as curious in collecting both the best editions and the fairest co- 
pies, which, considered with their binding, do far excel any 
books that have hitherto been exposed to public sale. I shalt not 
here endeavour to characterize the several parts of this incom- 
parable Catalogue, but leave thg whole to the censure of the can- 
did and judicious perusers, with this assurance, that there will 
not again appear together such an intire collection of the most 
considerable Historians of all ages and nations, both antient and. 
modern.—The latter part of this Catalogue contains a most ad- 
mirable collection of drawings both of History and Architectairé; 
curiously designed in colours by the most eminent masters of Eu- 
rope, with several thousands of Italian and other prints antient 
and modern, being of the best proofs, carefully preserved and 
well conditioned ; all which were collected at vast expense and 
great care by the same person of quality ; who, being willing to 
give the same ‘pleasure and satisfaction to the lovers of such cu- 
riosities as he hath had in the enjoyment of this excellent collec- 
tion, is resolved to expose them to public sale by way of auction, 
in the same manner and under the same conditions that Sir Peter 
Lely's were formerly sold ~This Auction will begin on Monday the 
8th of April next, 1689, at the sign of the Bear in Ave Mary-lane, 
near the West end of St. Paul's Church, contiauing day by day 
the first five days of every week, til all the books are sold, from 
the hours of nine in the morning till twelve, and from two till 
six in the evening.—Catalogues are distributed at. six pence per 
book, from the places mentioned in the title page; which method 
we have now taken, by the direction of the learned, for the better 
accommodation, and more prudent distribution of the copies 
than formerly to them, &e. which six pence shall be allowed (if 
demanded) to any person cr persons that shail buy, or cause to 
be bought for him or them, to the value of ten shillings in the 
ensuing sale ; which being so reasonable a proposal, we question 
not but all gentlemen, &c. will readily comply with it."—This 
Catalogue fills 156 closcly-printed pages in 4to, The charge of 6d. 
(with a similar remark) had been made for the Earl of Anglesea’s - 
Collection in 1686. * 
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Israel Mauduit; Mr. Forster, Surgeon, Harleston, 
Suffolk ; William-Frederick Glover *, Surgeon of 
the East Essex Militia. 


there is a good private print, taken about 20 years ago, in the 
character of a Book Auctioneer, a profession he has lately relin- 
quished. ~ 

* Well known and admired by a numerous circle of acquaint- 
ance, to whose hilarity he had long contributed, and by whom 
his company was courted with more than common eagerness. 
Mr. Glover had great professional science, was a man of classical 
knowledge, of copious reading, of a retentive memory, and a ready 
wit. He possessed a wonderful facility of communicating anecdotes 
apposite to almost every subject that occurredin the course of con- 
versation, and was eminently gifted with good-nature, social hu- 
mour, vivacity, and all the catalogue of companionable qualities ; 
but these talents unfortunately operated against his attaining emi- 
nence in his profession, or acquiring a liberal income. His life 
(for the last twenty years of it at least) was, for the most part, de- 
dicated to the entertainment of his friends, with whom he usually 
sat. every evening till a late hour—a circumstance which rendered 
it impossible for him to attend the graver duties of his profes- 
sion with that degree of assiduity that all men expect from those 
in whose hands they entrust the care of their existence, Hence 
he was obliged to call his pen in aid of his profession, and, hav- 
ing no inconsiderable share of literary taste and ability, a turn 
and a talent for poetry, and a style of thought and of expression 
superior to many writers of established character, it was natural 
to suppose, that his efforts as an author would have been inore 
brilliant and profitable than they proved to be. Whether indo- 
lence, the general drawback on genius, was too predominant a 
feature in his character, or whether the pressure of present em- 


-barrassment and difficulty overwhelmed his powers as a writer, 


his original compositions are few, and those were, for the most 
part, written in early life, and chiefly poctical. While an author 
by profession, he was principally knownt to figure as an assistant 
to Booksellers in the humble sphere of Translator, Compiler, or 
Journalist ; and the fact is, that although by dint of daily toil, 
he contrived to earn a subsistence, it was barely sufficient to 
endble him to maintain himself in decent appearance, and to 
keep his family from want. What contributed to keep Mr: Glover 
in narrow circumstances was a numerous offspring, who had 
scarcely any other provision than the little their father could 
spare from his own scanty means. Mr. Glover accepted the sur- 
geoncy of the East£ssex Militia during the American war, toge- 
ther with an ensigncy, and was afterward captain of a company — 
Being seized with a pleurisy early on the morning of Feb. 25, 
1787, he bled himself, and was much better towards noon: 
but in the evening, althourh apparently recovered, dropped down 
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1789 Nathanael Booth, M. A. late of Merton col- 
lege, and Vicar of Bucklebury, Berks; and Jolin 
Adams, M. D. Bristol. 7 

1790 Rev. Mr. Wroughton, Welborne, Lincolnshire. 

1796 Russel Plumtre, M. D. F.R.S. Regius Pro- 
fessor of Botany at Cambridge. 

Walker, David, High Holborn, 1786. 
Webley, A. Holborn, 1762, 63. 
Whiston, John, Fleet-street. 

1766 Henry Banks, M.D.; Mr. Adam Anderson, 
Author of the History of Commerce. 

1767 Dr. John Wills, Prebendary of Sarum, and 
the Library of a Commissioner of Excise. | ; 

1768 Dr. Charles Reynolds, Chancellor of Lincoln; 
George Lodington, esq. of Bracebridge, Lincoln. 

Whiston, John, and White, Benjamin. 

1756 Risley Risley Brewer, esq.; Rev. Stephen. 
Duck; and Thomas Wallis, M. D. of Stamford, 

1758 Rev. William Gibbons, Preacher at Bride- 
well, and Vicar of St. Dunstan in the. West ; and 
John Hand, esq. Counsellor at law. 

1759 Serjeant Lomax Martin; H.T. Carr, esq. 

~~— Edward Barker, Baron of the Exchequer. 

1760 Thomas Potter *, esq. M. P.; Vigerus Ed- 
wards, esq..of Bedford-row. 

1761 Dr. Burton, Rector of Staplehurst, Kent; 
Rev. Mr. Colson, F.R.S. Lucasian Professor at 
Cambridge, 

1763 Thomas Williams, esq.; and Rev. William 
Harris, M.A. of New college, Oxford, Vicar of 
Horn-church. 

~—— Charles Delafaye, esq. of the Secretary of 
State’s office, and of Wichbury, Wilts; William 

- Pickard, esq. of Edmonton; and thé learned 
and Reverend Mr. Daubuz. 

1764 Dr. James Tunstall, vicar of Rochdale ; Rev. 
Mr. Clare, of Richmend. 
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1764 Bartholomew Jefferey, esq. of Exeter; Rev. 
Thomas Axton, Chaplain to Bishop Pearce. 
1765 Edward Smith, esq. of Edmondthorpe,Knight 

of the shire for the County of Leicester; Henry 
Bromfield, esq. Bedford-row.; Rev. Phocion 
Henley, Rector of St. Anne’s Blackfriars. 
White, Benjamin. ; 
1766 Rev. Thomas Negus, D.D. Rector of St. Mary 
Rotherhithe ; and Mr. W. Price, Glass-painter. 
—— Rev. S. Rolleston, Archdeacon of Salisbury. 
1767 Dr. John Thomas, Bishop of Salisbury; and 
Sir William Calvert, late 'M. P. for London. 
William Hall, esq. Deputy Clerk of the Peils, 
and Fellow of King's college, Cambridge. 
1768 [Dr. Peale 
1769 Rev. Joseph Spence, Author of Polymetis ; 
and William Danconbe: Translator of Horace. 
1770 Dr. Hutchinson, Editor of Xenophon ; Rev. 
Mr. Mudge, of Plymouth. 
1771 Richard Cavendish, esq. and Dr. Jortin, : 
Rev. Granville Wheler, Otterden-place, Kent. 
1772 Chester-Moor Hall, of Sutton-hall, Essex, 
esq.; Rev. Thomas Clarke, Rector. of Kirkby 
Heaton, and Master of Wakefield school. 
Alexander Thistlethwaite, M. P. for Hants. 
1773 Rev. Mr. Lye, Author of the Saxon Dictio- 
nary; Rev. Mr, Delafaye of Canterbury ; and ¢ 
_ Thomas King, esq. of Farnham, Surrey. 
—— Dr. William Borlase, author of the History 
and Antiquities of Cornwall and Scilly; and 
Dr. Joseph Nigol Scott, of Ipswich. 
1774 John Neville, esq. of the Middle Temple ; 
and Dr. Cornwall Tathwell, of Stamford. 
Rev. John Botham, Rector of Aldbury, Surrey. 
1775 Dr. Edward Willes, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells; Rev. Mr. Thomlinson, of Rochford ; 
Rev. Mr. Herring, of Chevening; Law Books 
of Robert Harley, esq. of Lincoly’s-inn. 
Dr. Gloster Ridley *, of Poplar. 
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1776 Two unnamed; and one 1777. ; 

1777 Matthew Maty*, M.D.F.& Sec. R. S. prin- 
cipal librarian of the British Museum. 

1778 Dr. John Green, of Greenwich; Rev. Mr. 
Allison, Vicar of Wandsworth. 

1772 Dr. Pulter Forrester, of Cosgrave, co. North- 
ampton. 

1781 1782 Two each. ~+ 

1783 Thomas Lawrence, M.D. of Essex-street; and 
John Waring, surgeon of St. Thomas's hospital. 

1784 Charles Hedges, esq. late of Windsor Castle ; 
and Rev. William Cole +, of Milton. 

1787 Francis William Skipwith, esq. . 

1786 Ellis Jones, M. A. of Christ Church, Oxford, 
Vicar of Staverton, co. Northampton. 

1787 Joshua Steele, esq. and Rev. Edward Aubery, 

1788 Sir Richard Jebb, bart. F. R.S. 

1789 Rev. Thomas Bagshaw, M. A. of Bromley, 
and Rector of Southfield; Rey. John Lightfoot}, 
M.A. Chaplain to the Countess-dowager of Portt- 
land, and Author of “ Flora Scotica.” 

.1790 Rev. John Bowle§, M.A. F.S.A. of Idmiston, 
near Salisbury, editor of Don Quixote, in Spa- 
nish, with various readings and notes. 

1791 Edmund Bott, esq. of Christ-church, Hants; 
Robert Adair, esq. Inspector-general of his Ma- 
jesty’s military hospitals; and the Natural His- 
tory part of John Blake; esq. of Parliament-street. 


* Of whom see before, p. 257. 

+ Of whom see memoirs in vol. I. p. 657. 

¢ John Lightfoot, of Pembroke College, Oxford; M. A. 
1766; Rector of Gotham, Notts, and author of the “Flora 
Scotica ; well known for his proficiency in botanical and natural 
knowledge ; and the companion of Mr, Pennant in his tour 
through Scotland. He was F.R.S.; and communicated to the 
Royal Society an account of an English bird of the genus Mota- 
cilla; see Phil. Trans, vol. LXXV.art. 1. and of some minute 
British shells, LXXV. art. VII.—He also arranged the Duchess 
of Portland’s very capital museum for sale, and drew up the cata- 
Jogue, having held the place of Librarian and Chaplaia to her 
Grace. He died at Uxbridge, Feb. 20, 1788. 
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1792 Part of the Library of Dr. William Pitcairn, 
late Treasurer of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
White, Benjamin and John, 1795, 96. 

1794 John Pitts, Rector of Great Brickhill. 
White, Joseph, Holborn, 1779, 82. 

1783 John Earl Ligonier, Field-marshal. 

Several others to 1791. : 
Wilkie *, John, St. Paul’s church-yard, 1771. 
Wilson}, David, and George Nicolf, Strand; 1773. 
George Mackenzie. 

Dr. nag Sacheverell. 
Woodman and Lyon, Russel-street, Covent Garden, 

1727 J. Du Poirier, sieur de la Ramée, physician at 

Tours, and Counsellor to the King of France. 
1728 Harduin Fortin de la Huguette, Archbishop 
of Sens, Primate of France and Germany. 
René du Longueil Seigneur de Maisons, pre- 
. sident au Mortier of the Parliaineit of Paris. 
Worrall §, John, Bell-yard, Temple Bar. 


* See before, in this volume, p. 607. 

+ Mr. Wilson died, at a very advanced age, in July 1777 

t This very respectable gentleman is now nearly the only one 
who can recollect, with me, the Noctes Altice described in vol. 
VI. p. 434. Since quitting the Strand; he has carried on 
business many years in Pall Mall; where he has now the assist- 
ance of a Son.—Messrs.G.and W, Nicol have the honour of being 
Booksellers to His Majesty. F , 

§ Of whom sce hereafter, in this volume. 
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To the foregoing Lisr of Sale Catalogues. may be 
added an additional one of those distributed 
throughout Great Britain. ; . 

Adams *, Witham, Loughborough; 1786, 92. 

1795 Rev. Mr. Alleyne, North Cerne » Gloucester, 
Albin +, John, Spalding. 

Allen, John, Hereford, 1786, 1794. 

Beatniffe, Richard, Norwich, 1779. 

Berry, J. and C. Norwich, 1771, 76. 

1774 Rev. Benjamin-Joseph Ellis, D. D.; and an 

Antiquary’s. ‘ 

Binns, Nathaniel, Halifax. 

Booth, Martin, Norwich. : 

1775 Rev. Mr. Alexander, of Gunton: Rev: Mr. 
Chaplin, Hanton; Mr. Layman, North Walsham. 

1776, 77, 79, 80, 82, 83. 

Bradley §, Job, Chesterfield. 

Bristow ||, William, Canterbury, 1790. 

1793 Rev. Mr. Lynch, of Ripple. 

Brook, Abraham, Norwich. 

1775 Rev. Mr. Oram, of Northwold. 

1777 Rev. T. Scott, of Ipswich, Author of the 
Translation of Job into English Verse; Rev. 
Charles Tucke, Norwich; W. Fellows, esq. 
Shottisham. 

Browne, Arthur, Bristol. 

1778 Rev. Mr. Watts, of Westcombe. 

Browne F,. Thomas, Hull. 

Burbage **, George, Nottingham. 

* This honest and kind-hearted Veteran is still to be found, 
either at his post behind the counter ; or by the side of the River 
Soar, with Isaac Walton in his hand, waiting patiently for a 
nibble. 

._ t He was the principal Bookseller at Spalding; and died, in 

* his 73d year, Nov. 11, 1800. . 

} He died, at an advanced age, in Januarv 1801. 

§ Printer and Bookseller, was an Alderman of Chesterfield, 
and died in February 1798. 

|| He was a Printer and Bookseller, Alderman of Canterbury, 
and Treasurer of the Eastern parts of the County of Kent ; and 
died Aug. 30, 1808, zt. 47, 

§ He died April27, 1801, aged 81. : 

_ ** He was upwards of 30 years a proprietor and printer of the 
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Burdon*, John, Winchester, 1773. 

Rev. Dr. Perkins, Southampton. 

Burnham +, Thomas, Gold-street, Northampton. 

1779 John Kippax, D.D. rector of Brington, co. 
Huntingdon; a great Orientalist; James Fortes- 
cue, D. D. rector of Wotton, Northamptonshire; 
and Dr. Zachary Grey's MSS. : 

1796 Dr. John Sparks, &e. 

Charnley, William, Newcastle, 1765. 

Christopher, R. Stockton, 1783. 

Collis, Nathaniel, Kettering, 1789. 
_-——- and Thomas Dash§, 1793. 

1793 Rev. Mr. Ward, Author of the Natural His- 
tory; Rev. Mr. Heycock, Master of the Grammar- 
school, Coventry; Francis Armstrong, M.D. 

Combe ||, Thomas, Leicester. 
Cooke Y, Joshua, Oxford. 

1794 Rev. William Sisson; 1795, 96. 
Creswell **, Samuel, Nottingham. 
Crutwell ++, Richard, Bath, 


Nottingham Journal. and a member of the Senior Council of the 
Corporation of Nottingham. He had been if business as a Book- 
seller and Printer nearly 60 years; during which period, by his 
intense application and urbanity of manriers, he obtained the 
respect of all ranks of society. He died Dec. 6, 1807, aged 80. 

* A very respectable Bookseller at Winchester. He died in 
1802; leaving four sons; one of whom, Mr. Charles Burdon, 
Bookseller also at Winchester, died Aug. 25, 1803, aged 24. 

+ A well-informed and attentive Tradesman, resident in 
Northampton ; where he long has been, and still continues to 
be, a first-rate Bookseller. 

} See vol. II. p, 545; vol. HY. p.481; vol. V. p. 116. 

§ Mr. Collis has been dead several years. His partner Mr. Dash 
is well known, and as well esteemed, in Kettering and its environs. 

{| This active, intelligent, and very obliging Bookseller, is 
still resident at Leicester, where he is greatly encouraged. 

J See hereafter, p. 685. 

** Many years a Printer and Bookseller at Nottingham, where 
he was also Sexton of St. Mary's parish. He died Aug. 25, 1786. 

+t Mr. Crutwell died at Cheltenham, June 1, 1799. A con- 
scientious performance of his duty towards’ God, and an un- 
bounded benevolence towards his fellow creatures, wete his rules 
of action in every relation of his state and situation, If we con- 
sider him in a professional point of view, the deservedly cele- 
brated Bible of Bp, Wilson, in 3 vols. 4to. which he-printed, and, 

Vor. TH. Xx . the 
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Dagnall *, Thomas, Aylesbury. 
Deck +, Philip, Bury St. Edmund's, 1782, 89:~ 
Deighton <, John, Cambridge (afterwards several 


years in London, and now again at Cambridge). 


3778 Dr. Barnardiston, Principal Librarian to the 
University, Master of Ben’et Cotlege, Cambridge. 
1780 Rev. Mr. Richardson, Rector of Cavendish. 
Drewry, John, Derby, 1787. 
Drury, John, Lincoln, 1791. 
Easton \, Edward, Salisbury, 1763, 67, 82. 


the extensive circulation of the Bath Chronicle, which his own 
unremitted exertion raised to its present respectability, are mo- 
numents of his superior skill and persevering industry, But, if 
we view him in the more endearing lights of a neighbour, a fa- 
thet, dnd a Christian, his memory takes a farther hold on our re- 
gard and respect. His friendship was warm, sincere, and ac- 
tive; his heart, tender and atfectionate ; his religion pure and 
practical. ‘Phis, indeed, was a principle which he never lost 
sight of, amid the hurry of business, or in the quiet of domestic 
‘ enjoyment; genuine, fervent, and sincere, it animated him with 
hope in the hour of afftiction, enabled him to bear the pains and 
languor of a tedious illness with calmness and resignation, and, 
when the night of the grave opened upon him, to repose his 
head upon the pillow of Death in tranquillity and peace, 

* He died Dee. 12, 1792. By the most’ active industry, and 
the fairest dealing, he had acquired considerable property, Sueh 
was the opinion which the community entertained of his integrity, 
that, although he did not openly profess the business, nor take 
the name, he was in fact Banker to the trading part of that po- 
pulous and respectable town, and to the neighbourhood in ge- 
neral, On Saturday, the Sth instant, being market-day, he had 
attended in bis shop as usual, and appeared in good health and 
spirits ; but, after tea in the evening, complained of a giddiness 
in his head, which soon terminated in a fit of apoplexy; and, not+ 
withstanding all the efforts of medical skill, he died on the fourth 
day, after having been in a state of insensibility from the mo- 
ment he was attacked. 

+ Mr. Philip Deck, many years Bookseller and Postmaster at 
Bury St. Edmund's, died April 5, 1804, in his 59th year. He 
was a man who devoted his time in promoting every humane and 
charitable institution, as far as his power would admit, and whose 
humble abilities have appeared in several religious tracts in sup- 
-port of Religion and Government, 

$ See before, p. 640. 

§ Many years an eminent and respectable Bookseller in the 
city of Salisbury, and an alderman of that corporation. In 1780 
he was elected to the office of chief magistrate of the city, which 
he filled with great credit, and presented a very loyal Address to 
his Majesty on the subject of the memorable riots of Hondan im 

that 
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Eddowes, J. and W. Shrewsbury. —. 

1778 Godolphin Edwards, esq. of Frodesley ; Dr. 
Berington, of Shrewsbury ; John Paynter, esq. ; 
of Hafod; Rev. Mr. Martin, of Kidderminster, 

1780, 93. 

Etherington*, Thomas, Rochester. 
‘Fisher +, Thomas, Rochester. 

Rev. Mr. Irons, of Lingstead, Kent. : 

1771 Rev. Mr. Williams, of Penshurst, Kent; 
Mr. Jenkins, of Burwash, Sussex. 


1775; 77, 78, 86. 
1779 Rev. Mr. Davis, of Mereworth in Kent ; 
Rev. Mr. Derby, of Southfleet, Kent. 
Flacktont, William, Canterbury, 1764, 68. 


that year. Having attained the age of 75 years, and retired only 
three months from the fatigue of business to Bradford, Wilts, he 
died almost suddenly, Feb. 7, 1795.—His brother James, in 
the Commission of the Peace and an Alderman of that City, Dec, 
21, 1799, aged 77, at Salisbury. He had attendéda meeting of 
the Magistrates at the Council-chamber, and died suddenly on his 
yeturn home. He had just before published an essay on “ Human 
Longevity, recording the Name Age, and Place of Residence, — 
and Year of the Decease, of 1712 persons, who attained a Century 
and upwards, from A. D. 66 to 1799, comprising a Period of 
upwards of 1733 Years, with Anecdotes of themost remarkable,” 
* Son of Mr, Etherington of York. Hedied Feb. 22, 1808. 
‘ + Mr. Fisher, the first who established a Printing-office in 
Rochester, for many years exhibited a pattern of extreme as- 
siduity in business; and became an Alderman of that Cor- 
poration, He died Sept.29, 1786; at which time he was pre- 
paring a new Edition of the “ History of Rochester ;" of which 
Mr. Shrubsole, of Sheerness, was the ‘original Compiler. Many 
gentlemen furnished materials for that volume, and none contri- 
buted to it more largely than the Rev. Samuel Denne, (see before, 
p.528,) who is the gentleman alluded to in the advertisement pre- 
fixed to the work as “ one whose name would do honour to any 
publication.” But, though Mr. Fisher was not the actual editor 
of that work, it is certain that much of its success was due to the 
zeal which he solicited-and procured communications for it. 
He was father of Mr. Thomas Fisher of the India House, the 
very excellent Antiquarian Draftsman, whose decyphering of the 
Stratford Records is sufficient to immortalize his name. I am 
happy also to add that he has just announced an intention of 
publishing Views in Buckinghamshire, &c. to illustrate Lysons. 
t Of this respectable Veteran, who had been more than 6 
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1766 Rev. Mr. Lunn, rector of Denton; remainder 
of Mr. Hall, Chaplain to Archbishop Herring. 


known him: “If, to the witnesses of an exemplary life, spent 
in the practice of virtue ad religion, it is an happiness to observe 
a death most truly comfortable, it was the lot of those who best 
knew him to be fully gratified. He departed this life, Jan. 5, 
1798, after a short illness (succeeding a gradual decay), with- 
out a groan or struggle, beloved, esteemed, and regretted by all 
who knew him, at the age, nearly, of 89 years, possessing, till 
within a few hours of his death, his faculties, both of mind and 
body, in a very superior degree to most persons of his years. He 
was the last of an antient and reputable family, and of a decent. 
though not learned, education. But he had much cultivated his 
mind by reading, which, with musick and gardening, formed, 
almost to the very last, the solace of his leisure hours. His con- 
versation was instructive, pleasant, and intelligent; and the 
cheerfulness of his temper never Jeft hini till the lamp of life was 
extinguished. During the course of his long life he was ho- 
noured with the patronage of sany good and respectable charac- 
ters; amongst others, the Jate pious and excellent Bp. Horne 
(while Dean of Canterbury) was often his visitor, and esteemed 
him much, In an earlier part of his life he was on terms of great 
intimacy and friendship with the ingenious and facetious Capt. 
Grose; and, like him, was possessed of a very happy vein of 
pleasantry and humour, bounded always with neatness and pro- 
piety. The late Six William Young, while he resided near Canter- 
bury, honoured him with his friendship, and ever treated him 
with marked partiality, which has been continued by his very re- 
spectable family and descendants to his latest years. As a Book- 
seller of the old school, he deserves to be spoken of with great 
respect ; a5 a member of the Church of England, and sincerely 
and firmly persuaded of the great truths of Christianity, he would 
not suffer his shop to be polluted with impious or profligate pub- 
lications. His turn of mind was extremely liberal ; but he ever 
conceived it to be his duty to exert himself, both in public and 
private, to promote to the utmost the interests of Religion and 
Virtue. “Perhaps a truly religious and conscientious bookseller 
can do more good than some.are apt to imagine.” His knowledge 
of scarce and yaluable books was in general very good, though 
it suffered some ridicule in the Gentleman’s Magazine, by his per- 
mitting a copy of ‘The lamentable Tragedie of Queen Dido” 
to be sold for two shillings. The writer of this article knows not 
the reason why this book sold afterwards for so enormous a price ; 
and probably the writer of that, who called him *‘ the ignorant 
Bookseller,” was indebted for his knowledge to the stir made 
‘ebout it afterwards. In the early part of his life Mr. Flackton 
rauch studied and practised musiek; and, in his day, was reck- 
ened a fine performer on the organ and violin. His compositions, 
though not suited, perhaps, to the taste of the present age, were 
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1778 Rev. William Gostling, one of the Minor Ca- 
nons of Canterbury. 

Flackton and Marrable, 1785, 87, 92. 
Marrable and Co. : 

1795 Edward Hasted *, esq. author of the Historical 
and Topographical Survey of Kent; and Dr. 
Backhouse, Archdeacon of Canterbury. 

Fletcher +, James, Oxford. 
-1771 Mr. John Chapman, Fellow of Mertoncollege. 
Fletcher, James and James t. 

1771 Rey. Mr. Gwynn, Principal of Brazen Nose. 

1771 Dr. John Stephens, Fellow of Exeter college; 
Rev. William Huddesford, A. M. Fellow of Te 
nity college, and Keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum. ‘ 

1773 Dr.-Matthew Horberry, Rector of Stanlake, 
and fellow of Magdalen college; and remainder 
of Charles Godwin. 

1774 John Warneford, Fellow of Corpus-Christi 
college, and Camden Professor; Rev. Mr. War- 
ren, rector of Luggershall. 





elegant taste. He was passionately attached to sacred musick ; 
and in the choir-books of Canterbury cathedral, are to be found 
several of his Anthems and Services, bearing evident marks of 
judgment and feeling, The institution of Sunday-schools in that 
City owes much to his early support and encouragement. He se- 
lected and composed those beautiful Hymns and Psalms which are 
now used by them, and generally admired for their simple and 
affecting melodies, In pecuniary aid, also, he was not wanting 
to that as well as other charities, private and public; gad-we 
may conclude his character by affirming, that he lived and died a 
warm friend, an honest and upright man, and a sincere Chris- 
tian. He had a very curious collection of English and Foreign 
heads, and other scarce and valuable prints (chiefly antient.) 

* Of whom see before, p. 522. 

+ Of the elder Mr. James Fletcher, see p. 685.—Mary, his eldest 
daughter, died Aug. 23, 1794. 

¢ Mr. James Fletcher, son of the last mentioned James, died 
May 20, 1798, at Oxford, after a lingering illness, in his 68th 
year. He had formerly been partner with Mr. James Rivington, 
in St. Paul's church-yard; and was succeeded in his business 
by Mr. Hanwell, whose associate Mr. Parker had been appren- 
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1775 Rev. William Talbot, of Reading, Rev. 
Charles Jenner, Rector of Cleybrook, co. Lei- 
cester; Rev. John Ridding, Rector of Brightwell. 

1778 John Swinton, B.D. F.R.A.S. Custos Ar- 
chivorum Oxon. 

1783 Dr. John Hough, Bishop of Worcester. 

1788 Dr. George Jubb, Canon of Christ Church, 
artd Regius Professor of Hebrew; Dr. George 
Dixon, Principal of Edmund Hall; medical 
part of Dr. John Foulkes. 

1791 Dr. Henry Barton, Warden of Merton col- 
‘lege; Hon. Captain Peregrine Bertie, M.P. 

1779, 80, 81, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93. 

Fletcher and Hanwell, 1794. 
Gales *, Thomas, Sheffield. 
Gilman, Webster, Rochester, 1793. 
Gregory}, John, Leicester. 
1764 John Jackson, Master of Wigston’s Hospital. 


Gutch §, John, Bristol. 


* Mr. Gales died at Eckington, Sept. 21, 1809, in his 73d year, 
He was father of the Misses Gales, Booksellers, of Sheffield, and 
of Mr. Joseph Gales, of Raleigh, in North Carolina, formerly 
of Sheffield, and publisher of “The Iris" paper, which he esta- 
blished 25 years ago, under the title of «« The Sheffield Register.” 

+ The descendant of an gntient family, settled at Raveness, in 
thé parish of Ashover, in the County of Derby. He was 
many years Printer of the Leicester Journal ; an Alderman of 
that Borough, and Mayor in 1781. His behaviour through 
life, as a tradesman, husband, father, and as a magistrate, he 
discharged with such openness of heart, and upright conduct, 
that his loss will be Jong felt and regretted by a Jarge circle of 
friends and acquaintance. He died March 22, 1729. John 
Gregory, one of his sons, who succeeded him as Printer of the 
Leicester Journal, died in 1806; and another, Joseph Gregory, 
M. A. vicar of St. Martin's and All Saints, Leicester, -died in 
1802. Mr. John Price, the present printer of the Leicester Jour- 
nal, married Fanny, the Alderman’s only daughter ; who is dead, 
leaving a young family. See a Pedigree of the Gregorys, in the 
History of Leicestershire, vol. I. p. 587. 

¢ Of whom see some memoirs, in vol. IT. p. 519. 

§ This enterprizing young Bookseller, “ ex stirpe honest4 ori- 
undus in Alm) Matre Oxoniensi,” has only to proceed as he has 
begun; and he will in due time arrive at the summit of eminence. 
TW. .. Ld Badhall favha Ried Dee 10. 1803) as Printer 
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Hanwell *, , Oxford. ; 
Harrod +, William, Stamford, 1789. 
Harding ¢, William, Liverpool. 
Hazard §, Samuel, Cheap-street, Bath, 
Heming ||, Thomas, Alcester. 
Horden%, ——, Peterborough. 

Hunt, Thomas, Harleston. 

John Worth, F.A.S. of Diss. 
Jackson **, William, Oxford. 





* Whodied in October, 1805. ty 

+ This worthy but eccentric Printer and Bookseller was for 
some! years an Alderman of Stamford, and, whilst there resident, 
published: an entertaining History of that antient Town. He 
afterwards removed to Mansfield; published also a History of that 
Town. On the death of his father (Dec. 11, 1805) he returned to 
Market Harborough, the place of his nativity, of which he has 
Jikewise since become the Historian, and where he has at last 
(post tot naufragia tutus) found the haven where he would rest. 

+ Mr. Harding, aman of peaceable deportment, and of friendly 
and sociable qualities, which justly endeared him to the character 
of an agreeable neighbour and worthy citizen, died in 1803.” 

§ He died, much respected, Sept. 20, 1806.° 

|| He died Feb. 1901, aged 76. 

| Died April 5, 1799. 

** My. Jackson was a Printer of eminence at Oxford; and pro- 
prietor and publisher of the Oxford Journal from its first esta- 
blishment. He was'also lessee of the Oxford Bible-press, and a 
principal in the firm of the banking-house there. In his public 
character he was much respected ; in private life, warm in his at- 
tachments, and sincere in his friendship. He died at Oxford aged 
upwards of 70, April 22, 1795. A friend, who knew him long 
and intimately, says, that ‘* That extraordinary Phenomenon 
Jackson, the Printer of the Oxford Journal, was a man of no 
extraordinary abilities, but one who dared, and sodn found the 
beneficial effects of printing, and had his own price—while it 
established his Paper, the only sterling, political, electioneering 
controversy that ever existed—where, not Parties only, but pri- 
vate persons from the Throne to the Mechanic—one who could 
give a portrait of an English House of Commons when swayed, 
in some degree pensigned, by Harry Pelham; and one influ- 
enced from Rome hy 2 Pope's Legate, in which most ‘of the 
Actors are dead; but Lord ———— stil is visible —Complete 
collections are very scarce ; but the News-boy's News, No. 1 and 
9, have, which give the language of the Nation in Pelham’s ad- 
ministration, and when we were under the Pretender, with an ~ 
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Ireland *, John, Market-place, Leicester, 
—-—— Anne +, widow of John Ireland. 
1789 Rev. William Bickerstaffet. 

1794 Miscellaneous, 

Lewis §, George, Worcester. 

Linden, James, Southampton, 1768. 

Loder ||, Robert, Woodbridge. 

1783 Rev. Mr. Johnson, of Stradbrook, and Rev. 
Mr. Symonds, of Kelsale. 

Lunn, WH. Cambridge, 1791. 

Marsh **, John, Farmouth.. 

Miller ++, Thomas, Bungay, 1782, 90. 


* Aman strictly independent in his principles, of great pro- 
bity and much respected. He died April 17, 1810, 2t.'63, 

+ Mrs. Anne Ireland was sister to the Rey. William Bicker- 
staffe, whose Library she sold by a marked Catalogue. . 

yt OF whomn see some particulars in vol. II. p. 635. 

§ This very honest and industrious man died July 27, 1808. 

|| Mr. Loder was well known to the publick, not only as a 
Bookseller, but as an intelligent Author. His antiquarian tracts, 
display considerable in-lustry and research. He died early in 
1811, xt. 61. His publications were, 1. “Ordinances, ' &c. 
for Seckford’s Almshouses in Woodbridge, 4to.” 2. « Wood. 
bridge Terrier, exhibiting an Account of all the Charters. With 
“Notes.” 3. “ Orders of the Free-school in Woodbridge.” 
4. * Dowsing’s, Journal for demolishing Church Ornaments in 
Suffolk.” 5. ** History of Framlingham, 1798.” 

{{ This very intelligent Bookseller is now well known as the 
proprietor of the very excellent Classical Library in Soho-square. 

“*® He was formerly a Bookseller and Printer at Yarmouth and 

Norwich. As a man of great urbanity, he was regretted by all who 
knew him in this country ; and he probably fell a sacrifice to a cli- 
mate from not being more early inured toit. He died June 21, 
1804, at GeorgeTown, nearWashington, in NorthAmerica, aged 50. 

tt Born Aug. 14, 1731; and, at the usual period. appren- 
ticed to a respectable Grocer in the city of Norwich: but a great 
fondness for reading, displayed very early in life, induced him, 
on commencing business for himself, in the year 1755, to unite 
‘ Bookselling with his other trade ; and, for the last 30 years; he 
‘confined himself almost entirely to his favourite line. ‘Unfortu. 
nately, he settledin the small retired town of Bungay, where the 
demand for books was by no means adequate to the great num- 
ber of rare and valuable articles, which Mr. Miller, for near 50 
years, was, by his natural propensity, led to keep. He had also 
an extensive collection of expensive portraits, and nearly acom- 
plete series of Roman and English silver and brass coins. In 
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Miller *, Thomas, Halesworth. 
Neve +, Thomas, Hythe. 


happening to one of the blocks when only 23 pieces were struck, 
off, he, like a true Antiquary, declined having a fresh one made. 
This coin (which is very finely engraved, and bears a strong pro- 
file likeness of himself) is known to collectors by the name of 
“The Miller Halfpenny.” He was extremely careful into whose 
hands the impressions went ; and they are now become so rare a3 
to produce at sales from three to five guineas. Had Mr. Miller, . 
when a young man, settled in the Metropolis, there is no doubt 
but his extensive knowledge in books, and natural, unwearied 
industry, would have Jed to greater pecuniary advantages. He 
possessed a strong mind, with a good memory ; but his cultivated 
abilities were buried in the confined circle in which he lived ; or, 
more properly speaking, these qualities operated to his disadvant- 
age; for his independent spirit could not always submit to the 
Aristocracy which more or less governs every country-town. 
Hence arose occasional temporary dissentions, by which his inte- 
rest as a tradesman suffered; but his integrity, and the firamess 
of his principles, were never doubted ; and of late years, when 
he became blind, all animosity and irritability of temper ceased, 
and, to the honour of the inhabitants of Bungay (many of whom 
could appreciate his worth), every kind attention was shewn him; 
and he departed this life in the full use of his senses to the last 
moment of it; perfectly calm, resigned; and the writer of this 
paragraph hopes, without an enemy in the world. He died July 
25, 1804.—Of Mr. Miller there is a good portrait —His son, the 
very eminent Bookseller in Albemarle-street, is now retiring from 
business, with an easy competence, acquired by habits of in- 
dustry and polite attention, and with universal respect. 

* This old Bookseller died in Jume 1807, xt. 82. 

+ He was a native of Tenterden, and born of very respectable 
parents ; but by some accident or neglect in his infancy, became 
deformed, and fell, it is presumed, a sacrifice to the bodily in- 
firmities of sucha state. ‘The favourite maxim of this benevolent 
man was Prudence. “My expenses (he would say) are small; 
and, if 1 exceed in charity, I will make up by frugality.” He 
kept a school in the town :_in the care and discharge of this of- 
fice he was diligent to extreme punctuality. He was generall 
summoned to his meal at one o'clock ; and it is well known that 
he was never more than eight or ten minutes before he was at 
his destined station. He possessed abilities far superior to those ' 
requisite fer such a station; was a good classical scholar; read 
and spoke the French language; had a retentive memory, and 
was a good historian. He was an admirer and diligent promoter 
of all arts and sciences, and passionately fond of good poetry, -of 
which he was an excellent judge, In epistolary correspondence 
jhe had few equals. His manners were inoffensive, engaring, and 
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Nicholson *, John, Cambridge. 

Page+, William, near Trinity College, Cam. 
bridge. Pa. 

Pawlett t, Edward, Grantham. 


faction to every body. He was an humble, diligent, honest 
tradesman ; and though, as it happens to others, he sometimes 
met with hauteur fram those who affected to be so much his su- 
periors, he uttered no complaint, but was used to say, “* So it is, 
ard so it always will be.” His affection and kindness to his rela~ 
tions will make his loss severely felt. 

* Mr. John Nicholson, who died Aug. 8, 1796, at the age of 
66, by unremitting attention to busincss for 45 years, acquired 
eonsiderable property, and was in the Universlty better known 
by the name of “ Maps or Pictures," from his constant habit of 
offering those articles at the différent chambers, He established 
= very capital circulating library, including most of the lecture 
books read in the University, and also many of the best and 
scarcest Authors in various other branches of literature : by which 
mmeans the students were enabled to furnish themselves with the 
works of the best. writers at a small expence. He presented to 
the University 2 whole-length portrait of himself (painted by 
Reinagle) loaded with books, which hangs in the staircase of the 
Public Library, and under it a print engraven from it. 

+ Who died May 29, 1806. He was apparently in perfect health, 
when he complained of a pain in his head, and die instantly. 

+ “ ACatalogue of Choice Books, consisting of Divinity, Law, 
History, &c. both in English and Latin; will be sold by auction 
at Mr, Edward Pawlett’s house, Bookseller in Grantham, on Wed- 
mesday the 4th day of August, 1686. The Catalogues are distri- 
buted gratis at Mr. Yates’s in Duck-lane, London, and at the 
said Mr. Edward Pawlett’s in Grantham.”—This Catalogue, re- 
nrirkable as one of the earlicst recollected, began with the fol- 
towing Address to the Readers: « Gentlemen, I doubt not but 
mit are sensible, that through the Booksellers’ care in collecting 
choice books, and exposing them to sale by way of auction, many 
are not only furnished with what they desire, at easy rates, but 
save themselves much trouble in a tedious and fruitless search 
after books, whieh are not always to be found in Booksellers’ shops. 
And though the books in this Catalogue have suffered much from 
the unskilfulness of its taker; yet the curious peruser will find 
gteat number of scarce and choice books on all subjects. Great 
indeed has the care been in furnishing this auction, that the 
Bookseller might find encouragement, in obliging: those gentle- 
men, whose study it is to render our nation as illustrious for men 
of Jearning as any in the world.” 

The Conditions of the Sale are these : I. Phat he who bids most 
is the buyer: and if any difference arise which the company can- 
not decide ; then the book or books shall be exposed to sale again, 
FE. Thatall the hante on Chive Podoles ck cl 
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Pearson and Rollaston, Birmingham, 1789. 
Piercy, J. W. Coventry. 
Poole, J. Chester. 

1792 Ralph Leeke and John Ball, esqrs. 
Pote *, Joseph, Eton, 1766, 70. 


be otherwise before they are taken away, the buyer shall have his 
choice of taking or leaving them. II. That’ the money for the 
books so bought, be paid within one week. after the sale be ended, 
at the place where they are sold: where, upon payment thereof, 
the books shall be delivered—The Sale will begin at eight in the 
morning and continue till twelve ; and from two.in the afternoon 
till eight. The books to he seen two days before the sale begins. 

OF Mr. Yates, associated above, John Dunton says, “ He has 
met with losses as well as myself; yet, when his stars were the 
most unkind, he was still as honest as ever ; and being always 
just in his dealings, he now, like ‘the sun (just come from be- 
hind a cloud) shines brighter and fairer than ever—some men are 
only just whilst the world smiles ; but when it frowns, they act 
such little tricks, as renders their virtue suspected ; but Yates 
ever preserved his integrity, and is thesame good man, under all 
events.” 

* See some memoirs of Mr. Pote, p. 415.—By the favour of 
Mr. D’fsracli, I am enabled to give, from the margins of Mr. 
Pote's copy of the “ Lives of Leland, Hearne, and Wood,” printed 
partly at Eton, and partly at Oxford, in 1772, some anecdotes 
respecting that publication ; a work on which Mr. Cole, in his 
usual blunt manner, ‘too severely remarks, “ that the Editors were 
very ignorant; for Pote the Bookseller,” he adds, “‘ was one, 
P. 356, they say, that in 1687, when King James was at Ox- 
ford, onc day after dinner, he went, ‘ with many of his guard, 
to Mr. Walker's chapel, where he heard verses.” Now Obadiah 
Walker, the learned Master of University College, being a Ro- 
man Catholic, had a chapel of his own in his lodgings, where, 
no doubt, his Majesty went to hear vespers. This is not cor- 
rected in the errata; and the book being printed at Oxford, and 
some of that learned body heing concerned in the edition, which 
is a very trumpery performance, it is hardly conceivable that 
they could be such blunderers.” 

‘The same word, it may be observed, occurs in a preceding 
page, 353, line 10 from the bottom. James asks of Clarke of 
All Souls, whether they were not bound by statute éo pray for the 
dead? He replied, No! If the correction of Vespers for Verses 
be right; does it not shew James's Catholicity while at the 
University ? Or, when James went to Mr. Walker's Chapel (Oba- - 
diah) did he hear Verses there ? The King went there with many 
of his guards ; not all, I suppose only he and his Catholics. 

T.. 40 Tele nf Dact 1 fe artaed in MS. “ With Notes by J. P.” ; 
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Prince *, Daniel, Oxford, 1768, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
75, 77- 


of Hearne by J. P ; also made the descriptive part of the En- 
gravings of Antiquity.” 

P. vi. 1, 1%. the Gentleman.] “The Rev. Mr. Sanford, Fellow 
of Baliol College.” 

P. vii. 1. 7. and 13. Gentlemen.J_“ Dr. Ducarel, of the. Com- 
mons, London ; Mr. J. Warton, of Trinity College, Oxford; Mr. 
Price, Librarian of Bodley’s ; My. Huddesford, of Trinity Col- 
Jege, with others. Mr. Huddesford took the care of Wood’s Life ; 
particularly the Notes are his ; and the Life of Hearne, except a 
few notes at the beginning, marked J. P.” 

P. 4. notes, lines 8, 9.} “This information was communi- 
cated by Mr. Warton, of Trinity College, from an acquaintance 
to whom he obligingly wrote on this enquiry to Cambridge.” 

Ibid. lines 19, 20] «« This information was communicated 
by Dr. Buckler, of All Souls College.” 

«The Laborious Journey,” “was printed from Mr. Sandford's 
copy, communicated by him.” 

A colophon, at the end of this “ Journey,” says, «Reprinted li- 
teratim, at Eton, by Joseph Pote, 1772.”"—On which Mr. Pote 
remarks, ‘‘ To explain the seeming contradiction of this Imprint, 
and the Titles, it is to be observed, that all the precedin part of 
this Volume was printed by me, as is above mentioned. The Life 
of Hearne it was desired I should print also, and was intended; but 
was afterwards declined by me, and returned to Oxford, to which 
press I thought it more properly belonged. To render the publica- 
tion of these Lives more uniform, General Titles were printed 
by me at Eton, with the imprint of Oxford, as they appear, and 
this leaf canceled, except in this and a few other copies. J.P." 

The short Summary of Bale’s Life was written by Mr. Pote, and 
printed at Eton. 

P. 120 of the Appendix.] “This copy of Cicero, collated by 
Hearne, and prepared for the press, is in the Bodleian Library, 
and js a standing evidence of his extensive reading, and great ap- 
plication to Classical Learning, as well as to the National Anti- 
quities, The Publication would do honour to the University and 
the Nation. J.P.” 

The Letter to Bp. Tanner, Appendix, p. 121, “ relating to 
the Report of Mr. Hearne’s having died a Roman Catholic,” was 
written by John Loveday, esq. of Caversham. 

In the Life of Hearne, vol. If. the notes in pages 1, 3, 4, 5. 
are by Mr. Pote; that in p. 8 by Mr. Huddesford. 

* Of this intelligent old Bookseller see some memoirs in p. 496. 
At the end of this artiele (see p. 694) 1 shall copy a few articles of 
literary intelligence from his Letters to Mr. Gough and myself; 
and in the mean time subjoin the following billet : 

« Oxford, May 24, 1794. As the four old Oxford Booksellers 
are almost as extraordinary for their ages as the three old Ladies 
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1768 Rev. Francis Wise *, S. T. B. F.S. A. 

1769 Remainder of the same. 

1772 Rev. Richard Grey, of Hinton, co. North- 
ampton; Rev. John Stubb, of Queen’s College ; 
Rev. Mr. Horne, of Whichford, Oxfordshire ; 
Rev. Mr. Tatuin, of Magdalen ; Rev. Mr. Coxe, 
of Baliol. 

1774 Rev. John Thomson, of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, rector of Hampton Meysey, co. Glouces- 
ter; Rev. Mr. Stephens, rector of Noke, co. 
Oxford. 

1777 Dr. David Durell, Principal of Hertford 
College; Rev. James Granger, author of the 
Biographical History of England. 

1775 Dr. Thomas Hunt, F.R.S. and F.S. A. 
Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, and Laudian Professor of Arabic. 

776 John Awbrey, B.LL. Fellow of Winchester. 
Daniel Prince and Joshua Cooke +-, 1775-82. 

1785 Dr. Montagu Cholmondeley. ; 

1788 Dr. William Dennison, Principal of Magda- 
len Hail. ; 

1789 Robert Vansittart, esq. LL. D. Regius Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law, and Fellow of All Souls; 


at Gloucester, I send you their names as below. ‘They are’ now 
little seen, though resident in the place, having declined busi- 
fess ; but will be recollected by many of your Readers, as Oxford 
‘Tradesmen live against, and of course are enquired after by a 
greater number of gentlemen than those of any other place or 
profession. The elder Fletcher came from Salisbury; the other 
three are Oxford born. 





James Fletcher, aged .......-.- 86} years. 
Sackville Parker’..... .. 85 

Daniel Prince. ... .. 82h 
Stephen Fletcher. .........-.-- 73 


332 
[Mr. Sackville Parker died Dec. 10, 1796, in his 89th year. 
Mr. Stephen Fletcher died Sept. 25, 1796, in his 82d year. 
Mr. Daniel Prince died June 6, 1796, in his 85th year. 
Mr. James Fletcher died June 12, 1795, in his 86th year] 
* Of whom see vol. V. p. 527. : 
& Who is now the very able representative of his late worthy 
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Rev. William Airson, M. A. rector of Hinton, 
Hants. 

1791 Rev. John Noel *. ; : 

1793 Right Hon. and Rev. Lord Viscount Trac 5 
Warden of All Souls; Joseph Davie, D. D. Fel- 
low of Trinity College. : s 

Rogers +, George, Plymouth. 

Roset, William, Lincoln, - 

Routh§, William, Bristol. 

Russel, J. Guildford. 

Rev. Mr. Ford, Hon. Mr. King, Col. Brewer, Mr. 

' Leigh, surgeon, Farnham. 

Sir Thomas Gatehouse, William Huggins, esq. of 
Headly Park, Hants; Nathanael Hammond, 
Accountant General of the Bank. 

Score, Edward, Exeter. 

1774 John Anstis, Garter King at Arms ; his son, 
Garter ; and the two Rev. Mr. Anstis ; Andrew 
Brice!|, of Exeter, Compiler of the Topographical 

ictionary. 

1775 William Foulkes, LL. D. Rev. Mr. Bertie, 
of Kenn ; Rev. Mr. Pine, of Comb-in-teigney ; 
Mr. John Fryer, of Topsham, merchant. 

1775 Rev. Mr. Rayner, Master of Tiverton school; 
Rev. Mr. Edward Rayner, of Hemmiock; Coun- 
sellor Broadrip, of Mapperton, Dorset. 

1779 Rev. Robert Wight, rector of St. Mary 
Arches; Mr. John Richards, Surveyor. 

Sharp, John, Warwick, 1770, 1790. 

1778 Rev. Mr. Whatton; Rev. Mr. Gelsthorpe. 


* Brother to the present Lord Viscount Wentworth. 

t+ Who died April 17, 1809. 

t Mr. Rose was a Printer of Lincoln ; and died March 20, 1905, 
aged 51. His father had also been a respectable Printer and 
Bookseller there. 

§ Printer and Publisher of the Bristol Journal. He died, in 
the prime of life, June 3, 1800; and on the following day, as 
Mrs, Routh, wife of Mr. George Routh, Printer, was addressing 
aletter to him on the death of his brother (Mr, George Routh 
being at Bath for his health), she was suddenly taken ill, and ex- 
pired almost instantly. 

I] Of this Veteran, see p.717, 
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4791 Jobn Green, rector of Welford and Missen- 


den. 
Shave, John, Ipswich. 

1767 Lord Viscount Hatton ; Sir John Barker. 
Simmons * and Kirkby, Canterbury, 1789. 
Simonds+,-—+—, Blandford. 

Smith, Thomas, Canterbury. 

John Knowler, esq. Recorder of Canterbury. 
Sotheran, Henry, York, 1790. 

Stother, Harrison, York. 

1794 Dr. Jonathan Hall, Prebendary of Durham. 
Sweetland, Abel, Excter, 1781. 

Stock of Edward Score, whom he succeeded. 

- Margaret, Exeter, 1788, 2 
Tesseyman t, William, York, 1788. . 
Thurlbourn and Woodyer, Cambridge, 1761-5. 
1762 Rev. Parker Gurdon, - M. A. rector of Latton 
and Cranworth, Norfolk ; and curious private 
study of William Craighton, the ingenious com- 
piler of the Ipswich Journal. 
1766 Sir James Burroughs, master of Gonville 
and Caius College; and a physician. 
Todd and Sotheran, York, 1769, 4772, 1773. 

1768 Laurence Sterne, M. A. Prebendary of York, 

author of Tristram Shandy. 
Todd¥, alone, 1786, 1788. 

% OF this patriotic Citizen sec before, p. 443. 

+ He died April 3, 1801, aged $2. 

¢ Many years a respectable Bookseller at*York. He died, at Be- 


verley, in September 1811. 

§ Another old and eminent Bookseller of York, and successor 
to Mr. Francis Hildyard in 1757. Few Country Booksellers had 
exerted themselves with greater ardour and perseverance (for 
nearly half a century) in the laborious pursuit of Catalogue- 
making, with the respective value of each book attached, than 
the late Mr. Todd; of which the following List of curious and 
extensive Collections, which he purchased and arrenged at diffe- 
rent periods, affords a sufficient proof; viz. The Library of. Mar-. 
maduke Tunstall, of Wycliffe, esg.; John Royds, esq. of Knap- 
ton; Lord Viscount Vairfax, of Gilling; Henry Crathorne, esq. 
of Ness; Lady Fagg, of Wood End; Rev. Wm. Dade, of Barm- 
ston, author of an Intended “ History of Holderness ;” Rev. An- 
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1777 Rev. B. Smith, B. D. nephew to Sir Isaac 
Newton, and Rector of Linton, near Skipton in 
Craven *. : 

1778 William Phillips Lee, esq. of York. 

1779 Hon. Christopher Dawnay, Marmaduke Fo- 
thergill, esq. and Mrs. Maude, all of York. 

1780 Miscellaneous. 

1783 William Dixon, esq. of Loversal near Don- 
easter; Rev. William Territ, Rector of Bainton 
near Beverley. ; 

1784 Rev. John Blake, Rector of Sereningham and 
Cotton near York. 

1792 Marmaduke Tunstall, of Wycliffe, esq. Lady 
Fagg, of Woodend, Rev. John Dade, F.'A. S. 
Rector of Barmston, and Author of the intended 
History of Holderness. 

1794 Entire collection of prints, drawings, books 
of prints, &c. of Marmaduke Tunstall, esq. 

1795 Rev. Anthony Temple, M.A. Master of the 
Grammar-school at Richmond, co. York, and 
Vicar of Easby, near that place. 

Tupmam, S. Nottingham, 1786. 

Twopenny t, Nottingham. 

Ward, William, Hinckley. 

White||, John, York. 

Whitfield, Jos. Newcastle upon Tyne, 'Bridge-end. 
Dixon, esq. of Loversal, &c. &c. &c—Mr. Todd died, much re- 
gretted, March 29, 1811. 

* See Dr. Whitaker’ History of Craven, 2d edition, p. 462. 

+ Mr. Tunstall’s museum of Natural History was purchased to- 
gether by George Allan of the Grange, near Darlington, esq. 

t Hedied Jxme 1, 1808. 

§ Mr. Ward was for more than 30 years Master of the Free 
School at Hinckley ; author of ‘ The Scripture Spelling Book, 
1762 ;” and was the first who established a Printing-press at 
Hinckley ; where several of his children are respectably settled ; 
and one of his daughters, Sarah, is now the principal Printer 
and Bookseller.—See a Pedigree of this Family in the “ History 
of Leicestershire,” vol. IV. p. 710. 

- |_Mr. White died Jan. 26, 1769. His father printed, at York, 
the Prince of Orange's Manifesto, after it had been refused by all 
the Printers in London, ‘and was made King’s Printer for York 
and Five Counties. : 

@ Tied Jen Of lone tntham.. *ewn lL, 
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Whittingham*, William, Lynn, 1769, 71, 80, 1789. 

1766 Rev. Charles Parkins, M.A. rector of Ox- 

borough; Richard Delamore, M. D. Rev. Mr. 

* Coxen; Rev. Mr. Fawcett, Rector of Watling- 
ton. : 

1795 John Holland, esq. near Oakham, Rutland; 
Mr. Frankling, of Spalding, Lincolnshire; Mr. 
Gooch, surgeon, of Norwich; Rev. Mr. Bird, 
of Stanfield, co. Norfolk; and a Noble Lord. 

Wilsonand Spence, York, 1790. 
Wood +, William, Lincoln. 
Woodyert, John, Cambridge, 1772. 

1776 Rev. Dr. Thomas Rutherforth §. 

Woolmer, S. Exeter, 1788, 89, 90. 





Scorianp. 
Anderson ||, Alexander, Edinburgh, 1688. 


* Mr. Whittingham, an eminent Printer and Bookseller 
at Lyon, and Editor of the Continuation of Blomefield’s 
*« History of Norfolk,” by Mr. Parkins ; of Burton's “ Leicester- 
shire ;” Philipot’s “ Kent ;” a part of Thoroton’s “ Nottingham- 
shire; and of an abridgement of Blomefield’s “‘ Norfolk,” of 
which only a few numbers were published. He died April 29, 
1797, aged 56.— Mr. Charles Whittingham, now of Goswell- 
street, and of Chiswick, one of the most elegant Printers of the 
present age, is, I believe, no relation to his namesake of Lynn, 

t+ Who died Dee. 6, 1804, et. 61. ° 

+ Mr. Woodyer was a man of extensive knowledge, placid dis- 
position, and great probity. He was many years partner with 
Mr. Thurlbourn, a respectable Bookseller at Cambridge ; after 
whose death Mr. Woodyer carried on the business alone, but 
was ultimately not successful. He died, in his 85th year, Sept, 
19, 1804; being at that time one of the oldest Liverymen of the 
Company of Stationers. 

§ Of whom see vol. VE. p. 110. 

1] “A Catalogue of excellent and rare Books, especially His- 
tories and Romances, for the most part in English, and the 
Variorums, to be sold by way of Auction, the 12 day of No- 
vember 1688. The books are to be seen, from the first of No- 
vember to the day of the Auction, at Edinburgh, on the South 
side of the High-street, a little above the Cross, being the close 
immediately above the Fish-market close. in the head of the said 
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_ Angus*, Alexander, Aberdeen, 
Balfour, John, Edinburgh, 1770, 71, 75. 
1775 Robert Alexander, esq. 
1776 James Smollet, esq. of Bonhill, by auctien. 
———- and Elphinston, Balfour, 1781, 82—87. 
Elphinston, 1781, supplement 1787. 
1787 Hugh Seton, esq. of Tough. 
Bell, John +, Edinburgh, 1773, 78, 85. 
1786 Auction, 
and Bradfute, 1790, 91. 
Chalmers {, Jumes, Aberdeen. 





close, on the left hand, where a placat will be on the gate, and 


"the Catalogues are to be had there gratis. The time for Sale is 


only in the afternoon, from two of the clock till four, Edin- 
burgh, printed in the year 1688 ;” only nine pages, closely printed 
in two columns. “ He who pays not his moncy presently, is to 
give earnest, to take them away and pay his money before the 
next day the auction begins; or else to lose his earnest, and the 
books to be put to sale again. What books shall happen to be 
unsold at the auction, are to be had afterward,” 

* Mr. Angus, of Aberdeen, who died about the year 1792, 
was, for the greater part of his lite, the “ Leigh and Sotheby, 
and the King and Lochee,” of that part of the world, and sold 
@ great many libraries by auction, He was a man of great plea- 
santry and ready wit; and many of his bon mots are well recol- 
lected in Aberdcen. : 

+ One of the original promoters of ‘the Society of Booksellers 
of Edinburgh and Leith; and the first who filled the situation 
of Prases thereof. He died in September 1806, 

+ Printer to the City and University, and Printer and Proprie- 
tor of the Aberdeen Journal, whieh he conducted with un- 
common ability, and steady and loyal consistency of principle 
for the long space ‘of forty-six years. Few men have departed 
life in the city of Aberdeen with more unfeigned regret by a most 
numerous and highly-respeetable circle of friends, to whom he 
was endeared by the best virtues that adorn social life—inflexible 
integrity, steady friendship, a disposition elevated, humane, and 
charitable, a temper unusually cheerful, and a memory rich in 
anecdote and iuformation, chiefly of the literary kind —His fa- 
ther, who cultivated his profession for some years in London in 
_ the Printing-office of Mr. Watts (where he had the celebrated 
Dr. Franklin for his fellow-journeyman), was afterwards ranked 
among the literary printers of his time, and at his death was re- 
corded as a gentleman “well skilled in the learned languages.” 
His father was the Rev. James C. Professor of Divinity in the Ma~ 
rishal College, who died in 1744. About the year 1740 his son 
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Creech, William, successor to Kincaid, 1774, 1778, 
auction 1780, ; 

Constable, Archibald, Edinburgh, 1793. 

Elliott, TF. Kay, and Co. 1788. 

Farie*, Robert, Glasgow. 

Foulis, Robert and Andrew, Glasgow. 


Journal, at the close of the memorable Rebellion, during which 
he was a considerable sufferer from his attachment to the House 
of Hanover. His son, the subject of this article, was born in 
March 1742, and, after a classical and academical education at 
Marischal College, removed to London, and improved himself in 
the typographical art, both there and at Cambridge, until Sept. 
1764, when the death of his father put him in possession of the 
establishment in his native city. Although now engaged in a bu- 
siness which afforded but little relaxation, and with the cares of 
a numerous family, he found leisure to indulge his love of litera- 
ture by that extensive course of reading which rendered him a va- 
luable member of the literary societies of the place, With many 
of the Professors of both Colleges, and particularly with the late 
Drs, Campbell, Gerard, and Beattie, he formed an intimacy 
which death only dissolved. Had he been able to devote more 
time to study, it was universally thought by all who knew him, 
that he might have excelled in any branch of polite literature.— 
The Gentleman’s Magazine has been frequently favoured with 
his communications on subjects of Biography and Antiquities, 
—As a man of business he was more generally known for his un- 
varied integrity, industry, and punctuality, which recommended. 
him to the confidence and friendship of men of the highest rank 
and superior attainments. In 1769, he married Margaret, 
youngest daughter of Mr. David Douglas, of London, by whom 
he left four sons and six daughters, who, with his afilicted. wi- 
dow, had to lament the loss of a tender husband, an indulgent 
father, and an affectionate and engaging friend and companion, 
such as is not often to be found. He died June 17, 1810. ~ 

* He died March 30, 1800. 

+ ‘Scotland, by these two learned Brothers, produced some of 
the most beautiful and correct printing which at present adorns 
the republic of letters. Even Bodoni of Parma, or Barbou of 
Paris, have not gone beyond some of the productions from the, 
press of Robert and Andrew Foutis. 

« Robert Foulis began printing about the year 1740; and one 
of his first essays was a good edition of Demetrius Phalereus, in 
4to. In 1744, he brought out his famous immaculate edition 
of Horace, small 12mo. at Glasgow ; and soon afterwards was in 
partnership with his brother Andrew. These two Printers were 
cet eeimia. that in thirty -vears time they produced as many 
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Gordon and Murray, Edinburgh, 1781. 
Kinnaird and Bell, auction. 
1768 William M‘Farlane, of M‘Farlane. 
and Creech. : 
1771 Lewis Legrand, Commissioner of the Customs. 





Greek and Latin, or in pure Greek, are as remarkable for their 
beauty and exactness, as any in the Aldine series. . 

It is d melancholy reflection to think that their taste for the 
fine arts at last produced their ruin; for, engaging to establish 
an Academy for thie instruction of youth in Painting und Sculp- 
ture in Scotland, and the enormous expence necessary to send 
pupils to Italy, to study and copy the antients, gradually brought 
on their decline in the Printing. business ; and they found the city 
of Glasgow no fit soil to transplant the imitative arts into, al- 
though the literary genius of Greece and Rome had already pro- 
duced them ample fortunes. 

“Notwithstanding the beginning of this scheme was very weak, 
yet in some.of the departments it rose above mediocrity, particu- 
Jarly in drawing and engraving; but in moulding, modelling, 
and painting, they proved that all temporary and private attempts 
must be abortive, for want of continual support. Human life is 
too short for bringing to perfection those arts which require per- 
manent establishments to prevent their decline, This is particu- 
larly the case with Painters ; to whose studies no limits can be 
set, but whose encouragement is of all others the most precari- 
ous. However, it should be remembered, to the credit of Robert 
Foulis, that he was the first projector of a school of the liberal 
arts in the island of Great Britain. Whatever may hereafter be 
construed of the motives which urged this patriotic institution. 
selfishness must be enitirely banished out of the question; unless 
the pleasure that arises from endeavouring to do good to one’s 
country be retkoried as such ; and if the consciousness of acting 
with patriotic and benevolent meaning does not follow us to the 

~ other world, the establishment of a magnificent museum, for the 
advancement of true knowledge, encourages this pleasing hope. 

“ Robert was originally a barber ; and Andrew taught French 
in the university of Glasgow ; but having a fine taste, and turn- 
ing their thoughts to casting letter, they produced some works 

hat will cause their names to be recorded in the temple of fame, 
vhen their unsuccessful attempts at painting and statuary will 
be totally forgotten. 

« Andrew Foulis died in 1774 ; and Robert, in 1776, exhibited 
and gold at Chiistie’s, in Pall-mall, the remainder of his paint- 
ings. The Catalogue forms three volumes, and the result of the 
sale was, that after ali the concomitant expences were defrayed, 
the balance in his favour amounted to the enormous sum of Frr- 
TEEN suILLiNGs!!! He died the samie year on his return from 
London.” Lemoine's History of Printing, 1797, p.96,-— 
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Philipe, Thomas, 1781. , . 

Ruddiman*, Fhomas and Walter, Edinburgh. 

Sibbald +, John, Edinburgh. 

Smelliet, William, Edinburgh. 

Spottiswaod, James, Library of Professor Moore, 
Glasgow. 

The stock of Robert and Andrew Foulis, and their 
copper-plates. - 

Stirling §, John, Edinburgh. 


Auctions in SCOTLAND, ——* 


1772 Doctors John and Joseph Clerk, Physicians, 
William Gibbs. . 

A775 

178 anes Smollet, esq. of Bonhill. 

1778 

1782 Baron Maule, Smith. 

1793 Mr. James Cumming, Keeper of the Lyon 
records, and the first Secretary to the Society of 
Scotish Antiquaries. 

1795 Robert Riddell, of Glenriddell, esq. Books on 
Antiquities, Robert Ross. : 


* Of these learned Brothers it may be sufficient to refer to the 
very ample and excellent Life of Mr. Thomas Ruddiman by Mr. 
George Chalmers, 17: ‘94, Thomas Ruddiman, M.A. (who had 
been for almost 59 years Keeper of the Advocates’ Library at 
Edinburgh) died Jan. 19, 1757, in his 83d year; his widow, Oct. 
13, 1769.—-Walter Ruddiman, his brother and partner as a 
Printer, died Aug. 23, 1770, at the age also of 83, being then 
the oldest Master Printer in Seotland.— Mr. Chalmers gives a 
list of capital works from the Ruddiman press, from 1694 to 1756. 

+ Proprietor of a Circulating Library.. He died Aug. 8, 1803. 

$ Qf whom some copious Memoirs have recently been pub- 
fished. See Gent. Mag! 1811, vol. UXXXI. Part ii. p. 544, 

§ Mr. Stirling was a Printer; and died Jan, 19, 1807. 
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LETTERS or Mr. DANIEL PRINCE ro Mr: GOUGH 
anc Mr. NICHOLS; ReFerreD To In P. 684. 

« July 5, 1780. Mr. Nichols is one of those laborious and 
truly useful Gentlemen who do not spare pains to preserve and 
inform Posterity in Literary History.—As lam now old, have all 
my life been connected with Books, and cannot help satisfying 
my curiosity at least in looking into them, especially Biogra- 
phy, Iam a litle qualified to point out mistakes: an invidious 
employment, but somewhat useful, especially of persons from and 
of Oxford. In my skimming over the two new Volumes of 
« Biographia Britannica,’ Mr. Granger's ¢ Biographical History,’ 
&e. I find the ‘ Biographia Britannica’ and Mr. Granger have many 
errors, The ‘ British Topography,’ I speak of Oxfordshire only, 
J apprehend, has but few mistakes, though it might be conside- 
rably enlarged. Dan, Prince.” 

« dug. 13, 1781, Tam much obliged to you for the ‘ History of 
Printing’ and your Supplement. J cannot speak to your Supple- 
ment, for, honestly, I have not read it, but will soon. I have 
spent two days on the Oxfordshire Additions to Camden, and 
have made many corrections. I hope to get more, and wilt 
return the sheets in a few days. 1 think the Botanical List may 
be much enlarged, as we have plenty of industrious Botanists.— 
Dawes is now published, and is said to be well done, by an in- 
comparable young Scholar*; yet am obliged to you for thinking 
of me.—I was always much hurt at the paltry accounts in the 
Biographia of Aldrich and Atterbury. I will apply for you to 
able people about Atterbury, and hope I shall succeed. 

« Topographical and Biographical accounts will for ever be 
imperfect ; but we are obliged to those who will take pains. 
There isa Gentleman at Durham, or perhaps now at Darlington, 
just 14 or 15 miles South of Durham, who has an improved 
Camden, greatly ornamented with prints, &c. &c. of great value. 
His name is Cade; he is a member, I think, of the Antiquary So- 
ciety. —In the. Volumes of Collectanea Curiosa } 1 am now printing 
is much of Durham, perhaps 40 pages, and many curious parti- 
culars of Oxford. 

«ft have inclosed the Fusii part of one of the old editions of 
my Oxford Book, which may be of use to you in dates, It 
was very difficult to collect it, and the matter of the acces- 
sion to Headships of Colleges and Halls, and Professorships, 
not to be found in the Graduate Book, or elsewhere. Ina tew 
instances I could never get informed. It took up more room 
than I could spare; and I have now only the present members, 
and wholly omitted the preceding ones, up to the Revolution. I 
have this day been with the best Botanist we have, and hope I 
have prevailed on him to give the List of Plants in Oxfordshire ; 
which [ suspected was greatly deficient... 1 knew in general that 
from Benson to Caversham, where Mr. Loveday lives, in those 
i College; M. A, 





* The Rev. Thomas Burgess, Fellow of Corpus Chri 
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woods, chiefly North of Lord Cadogan’s house, &e. were the 
most plenty of rare, beautiful, and, as the Botanists say, polite 
plants, of any part of the kingdom. Not one mentioned in that 
district. Indeed the Gentleman, who must at present be natie- 
Yess, told me the List as it stands is exceeding unworthy. His term 
was, that ‘they were only a few vulgar plants.” Dr. Nash’s Wor- ° 
cester is very incomplete in the Botanic part.—If the List of 
Oxfordshire Plants can be done according to the complete idea 
given me, for I am no Botanist, no one particular will give 
greater satisfaction. From two neighbourbaods you ‘have had, 
a few good plants, but from the two or three most celebrated not 
one.—I will make some application about Bp. Atterbury to the 
Canon, who is Librarian also, anda Westminster man. A West- 
minster man will always lend his help to any one from that 
School sooner than many other places; a laudable partiality, 
we must acknowledge. Dan. PRINCE. 

«PS, Since Mr. Prince made up the parcel for Mr. Nichols, he 
has had a thought, which he supposes may enable Mr. Gough to 
be on good ground for the rare Plants in every County, viz. by 
searching Hudson's ‘ Flora Anglica,’ separating them, and then 
arranging. He hopes to procure more than Mr. Hudson ‘has 
for Oxfordshire, that Mr.Gough may make a figure in that 
hitherto neglected part. A new and much enlarged Edition, of 
Hudson’s Flora was published in 1778. —If Dr. Nash had used 
Hudson's Flora for his Worcestershire, he would have escaped 
the censure he has had on that score; because that Work lay 
pefore him, We must not expect Dr. Nash to be a Botanists but 
he might have applied to friends.” : 

“Oct.4. The roll inclosed I have kept by me six or seven days, 
in hopes to have procured the Additions to Oxfordshire Plants, . 
to have sent with it. Isee the learned Botanist almost every 
day; but cannot press him, except it is immediately wanted, — 
Mr. Price desires to know what MS. of Camden Mr. Gough means 
to request.—I send you the Title, and one Jeaf of Dedication, to 
Mr. Mores’s Antient Ngbility; anda Print, which I apprehend was 
engraved for him, whith you may like to keep. Day. Prince. 

« Entre nous (for perhaps Mr. Warton will not like to have it 
made known) I am printing a History of Kiddington in this 
County, where 7. WV. is Minister, intended as a Specimen of 
Parochial History and Antiquities *.” 

« Dec.3. I am sorry you have not had more satisfaction from. 
your Correspondents in this place. It is greatly to be lamented,» © 
that such able, often such well-informed, and oftener the only 
persons who can assist in the local learning of this place, afe so, 
difficult to be brought to take a little pains, as I fear you find. 

5 Dan. Prince." 

“Aug, 4, 1783. I thank God, by continually changing the air,1 
am much recovered; and I don’t know but, at my age t, i should 
not say I am better than before my illness. I cannot guess what 
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is meant by the University of Cambridge giving’ Mr. Nasmith 
the printing of ‘ Tanner's Notitia, Monastica. Tanner was an 
Oxford man. The Work has been ‘long since printed: what can 
there be to give *?—Dr. Atterbury is gone to Ireland. Your; 
message I have given to his Correspondent here, who will send 
_ it to the Doctor.—My late illness, and near 72, should put me 
in mind of leaving my little connexions in. this world, to be 
continued by one of this enlightened age. We know, few in- 
deed are the enlightened in our profession, though an employ- - 
ment so likely to produce them. The Bible-printing here em- 
ploys a great number of hands, not one of which would suit me; 
few of them can do any other work. I have at present only five 
compositors. One of them, I fear, has done his work. He will 
hardly be at the Printing-house any more. I have only one press 
at present employed. Most likely I shall continue in this small 
way till the middle of October, at farthest. I have a large pro- 
spect of business, and apprehend I shall much want one or more 
of the better hands ;---and, to return to what I said of my pro- 
spect, I should be glad to have such an one as might assist me, 
and succeed me fn a business which is reputable, liable at least to 
good connexions—ordinarily no great profit, but may be attended 
With very successful advantages, In one instance (the late Judge 
Blackstone) I was very fully employed for ten years; and after- 
wards, with Messrs. Strahan and Cadell, purchased his celebrated 
Work. About a year ago I thought myself hurt by too much 
business, and gave up the printing the Edition just now adver- 
tized to Mr. Strahan. You see, here is a chance to get a Popular 
ork, though we are too much confined to dry unprofitable 
labours. Mr, Warton’s ‘ History of English Poetry’ will be at 
press again at Michaelmass next. If you could recommend 
young man, or one not young, if not too old, that is sober, 
civilized, and of decent address, I think he might live an agree- 
able life; and acquire reputation, if not money. If he eould com; 
mand afew hundreds, he would find a good interest from it, 
Our Editors are generally ill prepared ; which is troublesome, 
but must. be paid for. I think J may add, that one who had his 
health to seek, still if qualified as above, with some Latin and a 
little Greek the better, might find it greatly to his benefit. If I 
come to town this autumn J will caJl on you; but should be glad 
to hear from you ; and remain, very truly, &c. Dan, Parnce. 
“As Mr. Warton’s ¢ History of English Poetry’ says, Lonpon: 
. Printed, &e. you might think it was done there. The number, 
1500; 1300, or more, 0 off directly of each volume. : 
“ You have, no doubt, heard of the death of our Divinity Pro- 
fessor, Dr. Wheeler +. He was author of the Dialogue inclgsed. 


® See vol. II. p. 164. 

+ Benjamin Wheeler, Canon of Christ Church, and a Prebendary of St. 
Paul's, to which he was collated by Dr. Lowth, Bishop of London, and 
hhad been installed the week before his death. He was Regitis Professor 
of Divinity at Oxford; and author of a curious Latin Dialogue (unpub- 
lished} spoken in the Sheldon Theatre duly 8, 1773, He died, at Ewelm, 
of an apoplectic fit, July 22, 1783, i 
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‘You may put it in your next Magazine, and say it was by him; - 
put not use my-name, as some of his friends may think it too 
trivial for his grave character: but the majority think otherwise. 
Hely Hutchinson is the son of the present Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Dr. Wheeler was tutor to Hutchinson, and 
wrote the piece to show the young man, 

« Nov, 30, 1 wish you could have come here, if but for a day. 
Sure the weather is at least as good as summer for travelling. 
Mr. Stevenson (who was the industrious Collector of Abingdon) 
had a good Library of Books; History, Divinity, and some 
Antiquities: of Berks by Ashmole, of Surrey, Oxfordshire, and a 
few towns, but not one with any MS notes. He was a neat . 
scribe, but never scribbled in books, There were several of 
Hearne’s Books, -but all dear.—-The price of the Ashmole’s Bérks - 
is LU. Lis. 6d. a good copy.—I have the remainder of the impres- 
sion of Hearne’s Sprotti Chronicon, which 1 sell so cheap to bre- 
thren as 2s. 6d. I put it at 5s, in my Catalogue. ‘That you may 
not be impatient, I will send to you the very day ¥ can finish the 
Dusiness with the parties. Dan. Princes.” — 

« Dec, 6. By the coach whichwent from hence this morning 1 
sent you the whole collection of materials for Abingdon*®, ¥ made 
2 mistake in my last, when J said that Dr. Patten had the Seal af 
the Abbey; J should have said the Seal of St. John’s Hospital. 
Perhaps you will find it mentioned among the scattered papery 
in the rough leather book. In turning them over, I saw a loose - 
paper of the parish of Radley, about two miles from Abingdon, 
where the present possessor of. that place is called Sir William 
Stonhouse, bart. It should now be ‘the Rev. Sir James Ston- 
house, bart.’ So, if Lord Harcourt is mentioned, you will see 
how to name the present by the Peerage. ‘Lhope you will like 
the Papers, as you bought them without secing them. When 
Mr. Gough sees them (for I consider him as your Superintendant 
in Antiquitjes) 1 should think there is some importance in the 
subject, and labour enough for the money ; and that, when fa- 
bricated, it will not disappoint you. Ihave not gone to the 
extent of your commission, as the sum I shall draw for will be 
112. 11s.; but I expect a book. Dan. Paince.” 

« Aug, 25, 1786. 1 must acknowledge myself obliged to you for 
inserting (especially with honourable mention) some late pub- 
lications by the Dean of Canterbury. It may be too late to 
mention in August Mr. Crowe's Sermon on the late Attempt 
on his Majesty's Person; or Dr, Wall's * Clinical Observations 
on the Use of Opium in Low Fevers, and in the Synochus”” 
— My. design in writing now is rather to inform you and 
Mr. Gough, if not known’ already, that Dr. Foote Gower’s} 
Preparations for his Cheshire History are in the hands of 
Dr. Yarkham , of Whitechapel. As Dr. Gower is dead, his 


* These Collections, whieh I purchased for Nr. Gough, formed part of 


hhis bequest to the Bodleian Library. 
See Mr. Gough’s Verses, addressed to Dr, Gower, vol, VI. p. 334. 


3 Of whom see Memoirs, vol, IL, p. 683, 
family 
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family are greatly hurt by the expence of that Work. I suppose. 
"Mr. Gough must know the state of the progress made, and could 
advise what is to be done in the business. Dr, Gower’s second, 
son is now here. 1 do not know the eldest, though I was welt 
acquainted with the Doctor, and was sorry at his death to hear 
so large a sum was returned to the Subscribers. Dan. Prince.” 
* Sept. 20. Young Mr. Gower has not beeh quite well lately ; 
but, being recovered, purposes, at the request of his mother, ta 
come to town in a few days; and tells me he wil] inform you of 
his being there. I suppose you will find the family more in- 
elined to part with the materials for this vast Cheshire Under- 
taking, now they have had time to be convinced that they are a 
Kind of property not very marketable, rather more flexibly than 
at your former interview. Iam much obliged to you for your 
kind invitation to Enfield; but I shall hardly be in town this last 
quarter of the year, as I find myself less able to cope with the 
inconveniences of London than I used to.be. Davy. Prince.” 
“ Oct.13.'I am desired by Mr. Gower to mention to you, that 
in the Box, where the Cheshire Papers are kept, are likewise 
some Collections relating to Essex, to he added to Morant's 
History, the plates of which cost 70l. And, having my pen in 
hand, it may be worth mentioning, to iuform you that the Ja: 
Collection of authentic materials belonging to Stoneleigh Abbey 
are reserved in Lord Leigh's house. His Library his Lordship 
gives to Oricl College. - Dan. Prince.” 
«July 2, 1789, Yesterday I received thebox of prints of Mr.Cam- 
den*, and return you very hearty thanks for your kind remem- 
brance of me of a copy of the renowned Antiquary and Historian. 
Those for Christ Church, Magdalen, and Pembroke Colleges, 
were delivered to the several Governors or Vice-Governors. Mr. 
Warton had left us for Winchester on Monday. I shall write to 
him in.a day or two, and will inform him why the print is kept 
here, it being for his successors as well as himself, J have the 
respects and thanks from the three Societies, and may add the 
same from Mr, Warton. Mr. Price sends his best respects and 
thanks, as does Mr. Loder, who is very proud of his present. 
“Our two magnificent Prisons are now finished. The Castle is 
a noble style, in imitation of the best old work. The only very 
old buildings are, the Castle Tower, which is well preserved, and 
Castle Hill, and the Lady’s Chapel, next tomy house. It was well 
known at New College that the whole of the East end of their Cha- 
pel was ordered by Horne Bishop of Winchester (in the early part of 
Queen Elizabeth's time), to be completely hid, by plastering up 
the whole; and, in the operation, where any parts projected 
beyond their level, they cut all even, A few years since, a small 
opening was made, which presented such an elegant specimen, 
that the Society have now opened the whole, and purpose to 
have it restored, under the direction of Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Mr. Wyatt. The images were all demolished. What remains is 
Gothic aychitecture, carried on to the cieling, with the niches 
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émpty. The bottom row has good sculpture, of the Nativity, &c. 
the human figures about the:scale of nine inches, It is found in 
general that the roofs of the buildings, of 350 or more years 
standing, decay very fast in the timber, by heat from the lead. 
New College is now new roofed, and much repaired, at the 
expense of 70002. ‘The Altar’s restoration will cost 20001. more. 
They are the best prepared as to cash for such a work of any 
Society here. The light blue. tiles are used instead of lead, 
Magdalen College, and indeed All Souls, are expected scon to 
want the same renewal.—On Monday ast, without any violence 
from the wind, the old Oak at Magdalen College fell fortunately 
into the meadow. Had it fallen towards the river, and the walk, 
it must have done much damage. The root was entirely gone 
to powder, so that it dropped by the weight of an arm, The 
age of it is reckoned to be full 600 years, as the Founder, when 
dirceting the site of the College, ordered the boundary to the 
North to be near the great Oak. It is mentioned by Evelyn; the 
people divert themselves in crowding in numbers in the inside of 
the trunk —The colour of New College altar is blue and gold. 
It is opened with great care——The only regard lately shewn to 
Antiquities here lately is in the publication of two pair of 
Prints ; viz. one pair, about the size of a quarto page, of Friar 
Bacon's Study, from the North and South; one pair, of a much 
larger size, about double the former, of Bocardo.—We have 
lately purchased Dr. Vansittart’s library, full of oddities, some . 
probably which will suit the thirst of an English Historian, We 
will send you a Catajogue about Michaelmass.—Mr. Gutch pro- 
ceeds apace with the Fasti Oxon—Our Bodleian Library is putting 
into good order. It has been already one year in hand. Some 
one, two, or three of the Curators work at it daily, and several As- 
sistants. The revenue from the tax on the Members of the Univer- 
sity is about 4601, per annum, which has existed 12 years, This has 
increased the Library so much, that it must be attended to, and a 
new Catalogue put in hand, They have lately bought all the 
expensive foreign publications, A young man of this place is 
about making a Catalogue of all the singular books in this place, 
in the College Libraries as well as the Bodleian, —In about six 
weeks we shall publish Dean Aldrich’s Architecture, which we 
expect will be pronounced to be an honour to the kingdom, for 
the elegant engravings of the Author and the Architecture, by 
Heath, and the beauty of the printing. It could not have been 
supported but from the bounty of so large a Society. The Duke 
of Portland subscribes for fifty copies. Dan. Prince. 

«P,S. I happened to be near the Laureat, your Camden Pro- 
fessor, when New College altar was displayed to the’ publick. 
Poor Thomas fetched such sighs as | could not have thought he 
could breathe.” ; 

«« Aug. 9. Seeing Mr. Nichols here,.I could not help com- 
municating Mr. Price’s picture of Sir John Godsall, and at 
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5s.— As soon as Dr. Vansittart's Catalogue is ready, it shall ba 
sent. I think, from the mention I fave made of Mr. Schneb- 
belie * to the persons in power here, and who know hig abilities, 
he will surely be employed to make the drawing.—I have not 
time to say much about our press at present. # expect eyery 
hour-to see a pamphlet to attack Professor White. I heard 
Dr. Parr say, White could write as good Sermons any day. Dr. 
Parr never saw White till he had preached half hig Sermons, 
He soon became acquainted with him. He thought the Preacher 
wanted Greek, which is said,to be true, Dr. Parr gave him 
some materials from Socrates and Plato, which White ingeni- 
ously worked into the two or three last Sermons. Dr. Parr did 
not write one or two, or half one of the Sermons, Parr is 
undoubtedly his friend.” 

“Sept.17. The work at New College goes on very slowly, 
for want of Mr. Wyatt. It is said he has deelared he can restore 
its original fashion. The whole design at our Castle will be long 
before it is. complete. ‘The Keeper, or Governor as he is now 
styled, is an ingenious Architect and Mason; and contrives, for 
the good of the publick, and the prisoners themselves, that great 
part of the wark shall be done hy Convicts, several of whom, by 
their industry and manifest reformation, haye obtained their 
release at the expiration of two instead of three years, My Wife 
and I were last week at Mr. Pusey's house at Pusey, that antient 
Danish-hold estate. Mr. Pusey, whose name was Boyverie, is 
making great impravements on’ that new-acquired estate, in well 
preserving, and adding (by modern sculpture and painting) to 
the memory of that antient grant. ~ bs 

“The venerable old Baronet in that neighbourhood, Sir Robert 
‘Throckmorton +, near his 100th year, now quite blind, but in, 
health, has done great things to preserve and restore Buckland 
€his parish) church. “An excellent example to Roman Catholick 
gentry! Indeed, Sir Robert and Mr. Pusey seem to try who 
shall leave the best monuments behind them—I saw Professor 
White. He waits, with the publick, to hear Dr, Gabricl’s tale. 

“Mr. Gutch is far advanced with his Volume, His Index will be 
extremely useful.—Nothing new in our press, except a new ‘Conic: 
Sections’ by our Mathematical Reader.—Next week I shall go ta 
a lordship (now a barony to the Duke of Marlborough} Worm- 
kighton, in Warwickshire. The church, according ta Dugdale, 
was built in temp. Henry VII. ; has an antient pavement, and 
well-preserved arms in all the windows. The village was all new 
built at one time, with a noble manor-house, in which are two 
grand state-rooms. More than half the house has been lately 
taken down, to save repairs ; but several large buildings remain; 
wiz. stables, large barns for hay and carts, a very uncommon 
building for wool. All the buildings, except the church, with 

rand gate-way, are in one style, neat stone-work, at the end 
of Queen Elizabeth; and some have the arms of James I, Nota 


® The very extelient Draftsman. See vol. VI. pp, 226. 22). 
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plough is used in the whole lordship ; all pasture; and the tenants 
tare to this day preserved from taxes ; Lord Spencer, the present 
possessor, paying the poor’s tax, by giving a portion of land for 
their maintenance. The Viéat you tiiay remember at Cambridge. 
His name is La Rocque*. This must be a specimen of the old man- 
itr of life, except the change by the reform in the church, when 
the poor fell on the Lord, who used to be supported from Kenil- 
worth.——When you next pass farther in the town than Mr, 
Deputy Nichols’s, pray look on the best printed book fiom the 
Oxford press, Aldrich’s Architecture. 

«We have a young man in this place, his naine is Curtis, whd 
was an apprentice to me, who has hitherto only dealt in Books of 
Curiosities, in which he is greatly skilled, superiorin many respects 
to De Bure, Ames, or his Continuator. He has been employed five 
br six years in the Bodleian Library, and since at Wadham, Queen's, 
and Balliol, He purposes to publish a Catalogue of little or not 
known booksin Oxford, particularly in Merton, Ballid!, and Oriel," 

«Feb. 14,1790, Mr. Mulchior, of this place, has published, in most 
delicaté aquatitita, a large print of Magdalen College old Bridge, 
which was taken down to make room for the new bridge. It is 
more like a drawing than any thing I have yet seen, We are 
now taking down the Physick+garden Mouse and Libtary, #.e, the 
Botany Professor's House and Botanic Library, though both new 
buildings, to make room for the approach to the bridge from the 
town—Magdalen College Chapel and Hall, must undergo the 
same expensive reparation as New College Chapel has done; and 
under Mr, Wyatt's direction algo. ‘There are fears that the roof 
of all Magdalen College old Shadrangle is in danger. ‘The timber 
of these Buildings, which was chesnut, is now wasting very fust, 
and pérhaps have stood their time, I think I can promise Mr.Cooke 
Will let you have a proof print of Dr, Aldrich, though he took off 
but very few.—The Letter to Ear] Stanhope is said here to be 
by Mr. (Charles) Hawtrey, of Christ Church, now one of the Por- 
tianists of Banipton, Oxfordshire.—The Letter to the Delegates at 
Devizés is by Mr. George Huntingford +, an incomparable Greek 
scholar, now just elected Warden of Winton College,—The pam- 
phlets from Johnson's arid Kearsley’s shops are rubbish ; and the 
Letter to Dr. Gabriel, smartly abusive, is not by Mr. Griffith, who 
is a. man of too elegant manners to appear in that dress. In the 
pamphlet entitled, ‘< Observations on the Case of the Protestant 
Dissenters,” ascribed to the Dean vf Canterbury, is an excellent 
picture of Kippis, of his own drawing.—In a few days will be pub- 
lished, from our press, a new édition, and enlarged to 4 volumes, 
of Toup’s ‘Emendationes in Suidam ;’ and now from Hesychius, J. 


® Peter‘La Roeque, of Bene’t College; B.A. 17375 M. A. 1749. 
+ George-Isaac Huntingford, of New College, M. A, 1776; Warden of 
Winchester College 1789; B. and D. D.3793; and consecrated Rishop of Glou- 
cester in 1802. ~The recording of two such instances of the highest sta- 
tion in the Church having been conferred on meritorious Scholars (see p. 
694) is a very peculiar gratificati 0 the C iler of these Anecdotes, 
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Pollux, Harpocration, Moeris Atticista, Timeus, &c. and consi+ 
derably from the late Mr. Tyrwhitt'’s MSS.—Work for the Germans ; 
but I fear will not sell enough at home.—Mr. Gutch has almost 
finished his Fasti. Dr. Blayney will compleat his Samaritan Pen= 
tateuch next summer,” 

April 20. “ Immediately on the receipt of your letter I went 
up to Mr. Price in the Bodleian Library, He shewed me Lord 
Colerane’s MS. relating to Tottenham, and said he had left direc- 
tions for any transcriber, when he saw Mr. Rush, or heard from 
you, to have the use of it. To what I sent you, and said in my 
Inst, | may add, with certainty, that Professor White will soon 
give his narrative at length—I hope to his credit.” 

«“June7. I fear there is litle chance of getting any of the seat« 
tered remains of the late Mr. Warton from any of those who had his 
daily conversation, which, no doubt, was full of pleasing anecdotes 
and useful remarks, His time was too much confined to his.own 
Society, where, by use to his speech, he was pretty well under- 
stood. ‘To others, his defective organs of speech rendered him 
often unintelligible, especially as wit often depends on a word. 
As to myself, of late years, I hardly ever could understand him, 
Jn enumerating his publications *, the Dzford Sausage is not men- 
tioned, in which are some of his best familiar fragments—such 
as The Parson's Wig, The Dunning Tradesman, both with prints ; 
and The Newsman’s Verses, and also Mrs. Dorothy Speadbury's Ox+ 
ford. Sausages, with her print. I very much fear the Fourth Vo~ 
Jume of the History of English Poetry will not be finished, as not 
above eleven sheets are printed. ‘About half the volume of Mil- 
ton’s Smaller Pieces, before printed,is now done; the rest was in 
the compositor’s hands. ‘The Paradise Regained is said also to be 
finished. Poor Thomas's papers were in a sad litter; and his 
brother Joe has made matters worse, by confusedly cramming all 
together, sending them to Winchester, and purposing to take 
his own time to put them in order. They should have been cau- 
tiously taken from his tables, chairs, window-seats, and shelves, 
with all the temperance imaginable, to preserve order. _I really 
fear the restoring them to the loose condition in which they were 
will be too much for Dr. Warton —The Jelly-bag Society's story is 
well founded.—Some say it was held at Joan Erle’s in St. Tho- 
mass parish, but more likely at Mrs. Yeoman’s in Jesus College- 
Jane, The place, whichever it was, was certainly discovered by 
beating a drum, which called out T. W. (who was always drawn 
by that sound to the window) with his jelly-bag cap on, The so- 
ciety existed eight or tent years—with a notice that A. B. (but more 
than once W.) would be in the cap. Mr. W. could not give, not 
even his old cloaths; his very shoes, stockings, and wigs, laid 
about in abundance. I more than once rallied him upon it, but 
without effect. ‘As his. manner of life was so public, he conld 
not spend his money. He has the credit of having no private 
vices nor follies. Where then could his money go? It must 
jay in paper among his papers, or be hid in a book; he could 
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greatly disappointed. He even had some common debts, but no 
money. He was hardly ever satirical ; he could not bear ridicule. 
Mr. Price knew T. W. perfectly ; but his grief is too muck to let 
him say a word, or recollect a pleasant passage. Perhaps you 
will say my feelings are not so delicate as our grieved Librarian. — 
You may say ail this is but little to the memory of a genius, as W. 
certainly was, but it is all, at present at least, that can be recol- 
Jected by your faithful servant, Daniet Prince.” 

«Aug.17, Your letter of the 9th came just as we were all engaged. 
in horse-raceing, balls, &c.; otherwise you bad heard from me scon~ 
er. Icannot learn [but indeed neither Mr. Price, nor Mr. Davy, 
&c, are here to get better information} that any materials, much 
less a volume and materials for another volume, are in the hands 
of Dr, Warton. . By this day's coach I send a packet to Dr, W. 
containing the sheets printed * of the fourth volume, 88 pages ; 
and am well informed that the Doctor engages to finish the 
volume from his Brother’s materials; and the sooner, perhaps, as 
a large part of the copy-money is withheld till the work be 
finished ; so we may be pretty sure that work will be finished +. 
As to the Notes on Milton, which will be two volumes {, they go 
on rapidly, and the Doctor takes good pains in the revisal. 

“* We have just now imported three volumes of Schweighausen’s 
Polybius, which.you may have, paying for four volumes ; such 
are the German terms:—the work is to be six volumes. We have 
not had, nor indeed sent for, any of his ‘ Emendationes in Sui- 
dam,’ Mr. Gutch now proposes to publish his 4nnals of the Uni- 
versity genuine from Ant. % Wood, as you sce by his Fusti; which 
1 suppose you have. This work is that which Wood wrote in 
English, and which was new modelled and published in Latin by 
Fell, much to the Author's dissatisfaction. It is happy the MS. 
‘was preserved, as well for Mr. Gutch as the Publick, The work 
is to be in two volumes quarto.—New College will be a noble 
restoration of that magnificent Chapel; the internal colour a 
warm white, Magdalen College Chapel is under the same repair 
in a less degree. The new and beautiful buildings from the 
hands of Mr. Wyatt are Christ Church Eastern Gate to Peckwater, 
where part of Canterbury stood; and Oriel new Library. Seve- 
ral repairs are in hand, at Mertort-hall, St. Mary-hall, and Balliol . 
College. The expensive appendix to the Bodleian is worth your 
visitation§, A great order is now sent to Holland, to enrich it. 
-—It is not true that Mr. Kett,the last Bampton Preacher, refuses 
to print his Sermons. He is a man of learning and ingenuity, 
and will soon publish. Indeed the Preacher for 1789, Dr. Ta- 
tham, has put out only one volume. He cannot have his money 
until he publishes the whole, which he does not seem prepared 
for, as his matter is not the best digested.” . 

«Sept.24, TheCrevenna Library did not succeed sowellin Holland 
as it would have done in London. The agent for this University 


* They are now before the publick ; and excellent they are, 
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bought full 10001. sterling. The Memoirs of Bp. Crewe, have not 
reached this place. At this time the Booksellers do, not find their 
shops worth attending; but wonder what can be said of him as 
the Scholar or the Bishop*. It is true he gave some good exhibi- 
tions to Lincoln College, and established Bamber Castle. 1 be- 
Neve-yott dre better informed than I am about Mr. Warton’s re< 
mains, and hope to sce his History of English Poetty completed, 
and even his History of Gothic Architecture to be published. 

“« We still go on beautifying and new fronting, Balliolis to 
have a new South front from the South-cast angle to South-west 
angle, This place is thought to be over-Duilt ; but all endeavours 

-are used to preserve the present structures.” 

“ Oct. 30. Dr. Warton is putting a Preface together, to go with 
the new edition of his Brother's Milton's Poems; and I may add, 
as further history of the late Camden Professor, that enquiry is 
making after every thing about him. Daniet Prince.” 

“Oct.5,3793. As] left this place at the end of the broiling week 
(the next after that of the Encenia), for the refreshing air of Head- 
ington, from whence! am but just returned, I did not see your kind 
letter of Sept. 24 till this morning, otherwise you would have 
heard from me sooner. Indeed, rest was so much wanted after 
the bustle, that we have had but little to attend to. To succeed 
Dr. Holmes, ‘the Poetry Professor, whose time expires Oct. 10, 
there is like to be a smart contest between Mr. Hurdis of Mags 
dalen College and Mr. Kett of Trinity. They have both given 
specimens of their abilities —The Vinerian Professor, the learned 
Dr. Wooddeson, of Magdalen College, will resign, it is said, 
chiefly to avoid the confinement of the Lectures. Mr. -Black- 
-stone (second son of the first Professor, author of the Commen- 
taries) will succeed, The expectations formed of him ran so 
high, that other intended Candidates will not appear. It is really 
curious to learn, that, though many rising geniuses may aspire 
at this reputable office, yet some that 1 know are happy in never 
having desired it, as itis found to engross too much of a rising 
Barrister's time. If this-idea is well founded, that chair may in 
future not be so well filled. 1am glad to say that the public 
sense of the place is greatly settled in favour of the Chancellor ; 
prejudice subsides, and he is generally well spoken of, 

‘You know what a formidable and discerning body the Asso-- 
ciated Booksellers in London are, with General Cadell at their 
head; to select a learned Editor for a work; and perhaps you have 
not heard that this Company have engaged Dr. Joseph Warton, 
late Master of Winchester school, to publish a new Edition of 
Pope’s Works. Warburton, it is allowed, was not a proper 
Editor; but, entre nous, must we think Dr. Joseph Warton a 
proper one, because a good Scholar, a Poet, and a Critick? His 
‘Essay on the Writings of Pope’ does not much recommend him, 
as we expect an Editor should like his Author's abilities, The 
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sures are always to be collected. Some men are more worn 
at 70 than others are at 80. ‘The boys at school saw it, and. 
became unawed at his appearance. Did you ever see the first 
Edition of the ‘ Dunciad?" a small six-penny pamphlet, published 
in 1727, I think, but cannot depend on the year, though I was 
the apprentice trusted to go. to the Author with the proofs in 
great secresy. I had the wit to keep the sheets with some of 
his marks to correct; biit have lately lost them, in removin 
iy rubbish from my old house and shop to one of the Savillian 
houses near New College: a dwelling very convenient for me. —- 
Direct to me, as usual, at Mr. Cooke’s, Bookseller. 

“* Magdalen College Chapel will be opened this month; New 
College, more and more admired, before Christmass, — 1 will get. 
youall the Speeches in the Theatre to be had, but have not begua 
tocollect. The Governors discourage printing, or copies; but Ican- 
not see why; except it be to prevent inferior examples appearing. 

“Old Dr. Pegge*, for we must call him so, is really a wonder. [ 
saw his Grandson} this morning on the new bridge. He looked well, 
and I believe gets settled in his health, better than was expected ; 
and comes on in practice, part on his own foundation, and part 
under Dr. Wall. — Mr. Kilner ¢ was an accurate enquirer ; and. 
being a cripple, had much time to use, which he employed 
chiefly a3 an Antiquary. | expect to see his brother this month, 
who is also a Fellow of Merton, and his executor ; but no Anti, 
quary. He is-much the man of fashion, T hope [ shall be of 
use to you, but know nothing yet.” 

“ Oct. 24, It was not till to-day that F got any certain in- 
formation about Mr. Kilner’s Library, aud his Collections for 
a History of Merton—bbey I suppose. —'The young men, who 
usually desire to print, to pleasure their friends, any new perform 
ances, are so prevented by the Governors and their Tutors from 
publishing, that we expect no more than Mr. Richards’s and 
Mr. Clarke's. The former I recollect you had here, and the 
latter may be had at Rivington’s, if you had it not at this place. 
You see a Blackstone once more in the Vinerian Chair, which 
he will probably adorn ; though there is another Blackstone 
promises much to be a Judge. We have a warm contest for the 
Professorship of Poetry, between Mr. Kett of Trinity College and 
Mr. Hurdis, of Magdalen College, in the room of Dr. Holmes, 
who has had the appointment fen years. —~New College Chapel 
will be finished very soon. Magdalen is now used; and thé 
Atlas on the Observatory is put up. Oriel Library waits only 
for twe pillars, to finish that elegant building. . 

** Is it not very odd that I should set out with preparing you 
to hear what became of Mr. Kilner’s Library, &c. which talka- 

* On whom the honorary degree of LL. D. had been recently conferred; 
see vol. VI.p. 247. + Sir Christopher Pegge, M. D. 

+ Joseph Kilner, Fellow of Merton College; M.A. 1744. He had made 
ample Collections for a History of Merton College. Particulars respecting 
Pythagoras’ school, or Merton Hall. at Caml: @. tere contmunicated 
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tive company made me forget to finish ?—The Library is left to - 
the Wardens of Merton College in succession, as well as his MSS.” 

« Nov. 27. 1am glad you have sent for the Collection of Ox- 
fordshite Pamphlets and Tracts; late the property, and col- 
lected by, the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Traey*. He was attentive; no 
one had a better, and probably a more complete one. I have 
been very ill for some days past, otherwise I had bought it. 
But it should have been in better hands when I had learned you 
had sent for it.” 


“ May 17, 1794. If you think Mr. Nichols will give any place 
to the little memorial inclosed of the present four worn-out Oxford 
Booksellers +, be so good a3 to give it him, making any different 
remarks you or he shall please, I have also senta parcel for 
you, containing : 

«The arms of the family of Prince, as no onc remains of my 
name in, this place. In the Oxford Graduate Book you will sec, 
about 30 years ago, Pead (Prince) M. A. of Wadham, who was also 
Proctor. His mother, who was a Princess, gave me these arms. 

«Thomas Aquinas's Hymn on the Eucharist, which is said to 
be well translated by Tom Philips, Author of the Life of Cardinal 
Pole, and Sexior Canon of Tongres, which is meant by T. P.8.C. 1, 

* Benwell of Trinity College on the Arts, 1787. He was the 
author of the verses spoken by Powell of Trinity, which by aeci- 
dent so resembled Richards's Modern France. 

* Abbot on the Use and Abuse of Satire, 1786. 

« Also two Papers from the King and Parliament, about 1644 
and 1645.—I would not have sent you the above, if I had not 
known that Antiquaries do not like to have any papers destroyed, 
but by themselves ; so if one Only is worth your keeping, the car- 
riage of the rest is nothing.” 


«July 19. As 1 know you in general like to sec the literary pro- 
ductions of this place, and, perhaps, may have a more than usual 
wish to peruse the inclosed ‘Essay on Liberty,’ which you may have 
heard Of as the subject and the freedom of the writer eommanded 
attention; arid still more as it comes from one of Dr, Parr’s school ; 
T have procured you a copy, The Author of it perhaps may not 

* give us much light in the knowledge of Liberty ; but that he cares 
not about, so he can give his ideas——And now I have approached 
you in the Eastern fashion with a present in my band, I will take 
the liberty to inquire of you if you know, or think you could hear, 
of a situation for a young man, 4 good scholar, of an active 
disposition; one who does not dislike a fag as it is called ; one 
of perfect good manners, and good repute, not under any the 
least disgrace, capable of any business to be expected froma 
young scholar, for half a year only in London—longer he could 
not be absent from hence, with moderate pay. He does not want 
to live idly in London ; he was London-bred, at Christ's Hospital ; 
and, entre nous, his case is this: he has been a little, and but a 
little, too expensive in books, and would willingly employ his 
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spare time to get something before his setting out in the church, 
without any mill-stone about him. I have already tried Mr. 
Nichols, without success, though he was so kind as to inquire of his 
neighbout Mr. Strahan. T have formerly fourid employment: for 
several such industrious scholars. If you can help this deserving 
young man, pray send a line soon. Danter Prince.” 
« March 18, 1795. You see by the papers that Mr. Marlow * is 
elected President of St. Jolin’s College. 1 suppose he is a Lon- 
doner, as the Fellows are chiefly from Merchant Taylors. The 
Society have great credit in electing him without opposition — 
Dr. Richard Rawlinson’s Saxon Professorship takes place at Mi- 
chaelmas next, St. John’s is to furnish the first Professor, as that 
College was Rawlirison’s. Since the deaths of Mr. Lye, Rowe- 
Mores, and two or three of Bishop Gibson's encouragers at 
Queen's College, I cannot lear of a buyer of Saxon Books,— 
After St. John’s College, the Colleges ‘are to give Professors 
according to antiquity, as University, Baliol, Merton, &c.— 
Before May-day I .am assured that the two first volumes, in 
octavo, and the first in quarto, of .Wyttenbach’s Plutarch will 
be published; and Iam also encouraged to say that Dr. Brad- 
ley's Observations, so long under Dr. Hornsby's hands, oc- 
casioned by his many epileptic fits, will now be finished with- 
out delay, pevhaps by July next. Wyttenbach’s small piece of 
Plutarch in 1772 has not been here, as Iam told, I have not 
been out of my house since the middle of October last, occasioned 
by the cold season, my lameness, and 4th year. About half the 
time I have had a troublesome cough; and now, though J thank 
God I am better, I believe I had best wait until spring appears. 
Oni the whole, though we have a bleak and flat country to tho 
North and North-east, open to the very severest winds, we have 
fared pretty well, less snow than our neighbours, and less havock 
in our gardens. Your account of Mr. surprizes me greaily, 
and I hope his health and strength will hint.to him how capable 
he is of farther business in town—as a man may have outlived, or 
become quite tired of one branch of trade, and become, with the 
help of money, quite entertained, and pleasantly advanced and be- 
hefited in another; which to a Londoner must, with a summer 
excursion, be far more satisfying than a country life, and its me- - 
Tancholy hours, without a habit for books, or a hobby-horse to 
maintain. He knowsof several,easy and perhaps safe quarters, with- 
out the risque of banking or insuring. By Dr. Bathurst's removal 
to Durham, the Bishop of Durham is allowed to be Patron to Dr, 
Holmes, the Collater of the Septuagint, to be Canon of Christ. 
Church. We have in our press one of Euripides’ Tragedies, with’ 
a world of notes, by Mr. Francis Egerton, Prebendary of Dur- 
haim, son to the late Bishop. I will not promise it to you soon. 





* Michael Marlow, of St. John’s College, Oxford; M. A. 1784; B.D. 
1789; D.D. and President of St. John’s 1795; Vice-chancellor 1792, 1799, 
1800. and 1801.— Thi. rred and respectable Divine is son of Michac! 
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* The candidates for the Saxon Professorship are, Dr. Finch 
and Mr. Mayo, both Fellows of St. John’s. Danier Prince.” 

«June4. You might fairly apply to me to get sheets 
wanted to complete the Oxford Bible, folio, for Churches, jn 
1716; and 1 hope they still may be had; for great eare was 
taken to preserve the waste of that book, and indeed of some 
few others of Basket’s printing, worth preserving. — About the 
year 1762, all Basket’s stock, Xe. was removed to London; and 
I have often procured sheets of that Bible, and also of the beau- 
tiful octavo Common Prayer Book, which were almost his only 
shining examples of paper and print. Any Bookseller of long 
standing in Paternoster-row—of which but few remain, yet Mr. 
Nichols may find them—will tell you whether a room, or sma 
warehouse, still remains of Basket’s books, where even waste 
sheets are still preserved. This is all 1 can suggest at this late 
date, viz. 33 years, from 1762 to 1795. Iam not in the least 
habit of gain, farther than the stocks, bridges, and roads, can 
give interest to a cripple for his money. I can felicitate Messrs. 
when they are successful in insuring, and hope they are 
careful in playing small game, lest an unlucky event happens. 
Have you seen a pamphlet printed here, said to be done by Pro- 
fessor Randolph, a list of the early printed books in the Bodlcian 
Library,? It is in Elmsly’s shop. 1am told Strabo may be next 
winter ; but no specdy prospect is seen.” : 


_ Oct. 8. Inclosed is a small laconic scrap of Sir Richard Stecle’s, 
which must be genuine, and has no other value but its genuineness, 
as it serves no purpose, but an evidence of the writer's affection, 
and may add to the scraps about Bickerstaff. 1 send this by Orion 
Adams, an old itinerant type, remembered by me about 50years.—~ 
{ may congratulate you that the Gentleman's Magazine, which I 
recollect for 63 or 64 years, contrary to all other undertakings 
of that kind, is stronger now than on the day it was of age, 21. 
Accept the best wishes of, Yours, &c. Dantex Parnce.” 


« Feb, 20, 1796. As Messrs. Gough, Nichols, and Pridden, 
did not call on poor old Daniel Prince before they left this place, 
he troubles Mr. Nichols with the scraps he had laid by for him, viz. 
—Verses on Miss Cotes and Miss Wilmot *, from Trinity College 
Junior Common-room, the first of ‘FT. Warton’s performances 
which appeared in print. List of the principal Books printed at 
the Clarendon Press while D. P. was manager +. The gold ring 
found at Malton in Yorkshire. The ring in the possession of Dr. 
Hunter of York. Good copy of the print of Thomas Hearne. — 
When Mr. Gough and Mr. Nichols come next to Oxford, they 
will do well to get Hearne’s monument repaired. It was well 
restored about 1750 by the late John Loveday, esq. father of 
‘Dr. Loveday.” 
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ADDITIONS ro raze EARLY MEMBERS oF rag 
STATIONERS COMPANY. 


Ricuarp Waterson, an early member of the Company of 
Stationers, and an eminent Bookseller at the corner of St, Paul's 
Church-yard, was thus noticed on a tablet placed by his 
gon in St, Faith's Church: “Neer to this Pillar lyeth the body 
of Richard Waterson, Citizen and Stationer of London; who died 
the xviii of Scptember, 1563. ‘Simon Waterson his Son placed 
this heer the Ist of January 1599.” 

The Sor, who had been left an infant, took up his freedom by 
his father's copy in 1583; and came on the Livery in 1592. He 
was twice Master of the Company, in 1607 and 1621; was 
chosen a Common Councilman in 1608, and next year a Gover- 
nor of two of the Royal Hospitals. He married Frances, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Legat, esq. of Essex; by whom he had seven, 
daughters and three sons ; died March 16, 1634; and was buried 
in St. Faith’s church, with the following mscription on his tomb: 

* Qua fide resurrectionem carnis crediderit unusquisquis, ” 
in gloriam resurgat. 

Epitaphium M. sacrum, et more antiquo ascriptum, Simonis Wa- 
terson (Richardi filii, Biliopoli Stationarii Londinensis) ; Civis pro- 
di, justi, ac honesti, qui bis in Preefecturam Sodalitatis sue adsci- 
tus, et munia feeliciter omnia ejus ac hujus parochiz functus; in 

Jcbeium sive commune consilium Civitatis exinde electus, anno 

[illesimo Sexcentesimo octavo, Decembris vicesinio primo, nec- 
non anno sequenti duorum Hospitalium prefectura decoratus 
et consignatus: tota que omnia integerrim? perfunctus summ@, 
cum fam’ ac fide, usque ad plenam senectutem, et numerosam 
annorum seriem, gessit. Uxorem unicam habuit, Franciscam, 
Thoma Legati, in agro Estsexie armigeri, filiam; que illi 
decimam prolem peperit; scilicet, septem filias et tres filios.; 
quorum superstites Junior, Joannes, Heres et Executor, hoc 
Mhonumentum meerens ac pit posuit. Obiit anno Salutis 
mpexxxtv. Mar, v.16, tetatis sue 72.” . : 

Mr. Tuomas Beyer was a first-rate Bookseller in St. Paul's 

* Church-yard, particularly noticed by the Established Clergy of 
that period, and by the leading men at Oxford, as appears by 
the controversy of Mr. Boyle with Dr. Bentley. He was, in con- 
sequence, patronized by Dr. Atterbury, who frequently men- 
tions him in his “ Epistolary Correspondence ;” and, ina Funeral 
Sermon, thus ably pourtrays his character : a 

«Jt will not be unsuitable to my design, if I close these 
reflections with some account of the person deceased, who really 
lived like one that had his hope in another life; a life which he 
hath now entered upon, having exchanged hope for sight, desire 
f» eniovinent, 1 know such accounts are looked upon as a 
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high sphere, and have out-shone the rest of the world by their 
rank, as well as their virtues. However, the characters of men 
placed in lower stations of life, though less usuully insisted upon, 
are yet more useful; as being imitable by greater numbers, and 
not so liable to be suspected of flattery or design. Several of this 
auditory were, perhaps, entire strangers to the person whose 
death we now lament; and the greatest part of you who were 
not had, for that reason, so just an esteem of him, that it will 
not be unwelcome to you, I presume, to be put in mind of those 
good qualities which you observed in him: And therefore I shall, 
in as few words as } can, comprise what twenty years experience 
hath enabled me justly to say of him. 

« He was a serious, sincere Christian; of an innocent, irre- 
proachable, nay, exemplary life; which was led, not only at a 
great distance from any foul vice, but also in the even and uni- 
form practice of many virtues; such as were suitable to a life of 
great application and business, such as became and adorned the 
state and profession to which it pleased God to cal! him. 

“¢ He highly valued and heartily loved that Church wherein he 
was baptized and educated; of which he gave the best proofs, by 
being a constant frequenter of its worship, and, in the latter 
part of his life, a never-failing monthly communicant; I add 
also, and by adhering steadily to its interest; two things which 
ought never to be separated. 

“ Nor was his attendance on divine offices a matter of form- 
ality and custom, but of conscience, as appeared by his composed 
and serious behaviour during the service. It was such as shewed 
him to be in earnest, and truly affected with what he was doing. 

« His religion did not spend itself all in public; the private 
duties of the closet were equally his care; with these he began 
each morning, and to these he repaired as often as he entered 
upon any business of consequence (I speak knowingly); and his 
family were every evening summoned by him to common devo- 
tions; and in these too his regard for the public service of the 
Church appeared, for they were expressed always in her language. 

« Indeed he was a very singular instance of all those domestic 
virtues that relate to the good and discrect government of a fa- 
mily. He had great natural prudence, which experience had 

* much improved; he was of a sweet temper, and a mighty lover 

of regularity and order; and, by the happv mixture of these 

qualities, managed all his affairs (particularly those within 

doors) with the utmost exactness ; and yet with as much quiet and 
ease to himself and others as was possible. 

“Those about him grew insensibly active and industrious by 
his example and encouragement; and he had sucha gentle me- 
thod of reprosing their faults, that they were not so nruch afraid 
as ashamed torepeatthem. He took the surest way to be obeyed, 
by being loved and respected; for he was free from any of those 
rough, ungovernable passions, which hurry men on to say and do 
very hard and offensive things. He had, indeed, a certain quick- 
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the first motions of anger upon some particular oecasions ; but 
this part of his disposition he had so far conquered, that, for a 
long time before he diced, no one who had occasion to receive his 
orders did, I believe, hear an intemperate or harsh word proceed 
froma him; or see any thing in his behaviour, that Letrayed any 
misbecoming degree of inward concern. ‘ 

“ fe took care to season the minds of his servants with reli- 
gious instructions ; and, for that end, did himself often read © 
discourses to them on the Lord’s-day, of which he was always a 
very strict and solemn observer. And what they thus learned 
from him in one way, they did not unlearn again in another; for 
he was 2 mar, not only sincerely pious, but of the nicest sobriety 
and temperance, and remarkably punctual and just in all his‘ 
dealings with others. I sce many authentic witnesses of this 
particular branch of his character. 

« He abounded in all the truest signs of an affectionate ten- 
derness towards his wife and children; and yet did so prudently 
moderate and temper his passions of this kind, as that none of 
them got the better of his reason, or made him wanting in any - 
‘of the other offices of life, which it behoved or became him to 
perform; and therefore, though he appeared to réish these 
blessings as much as any man, yet he hore the less of them, 


when 
mind, 


it happened, with great composure and, evenness of 


“ He did also, in a very just and fitting manner, proportion. 
his respects to all others that were any way related to hing, cither 
dy blood or affinity; and was very observant of some of them, 
even where he eould not be determined ‘by any views of interest, 
and had manifestly no other obligations but those of duty and 
decency to sway him. ; 


«in 


what manner he lived with those who were of his neigh- 


bourhood and acquaintance, how obliging his carriage wag to 
them, what kind offices he did, and was always ready to da them, 
4 forbear particularly to say; not that I judge it a skght, but be~ 


cause | 
even hi 


take it to be a confessed part of his character, which 
is enemies (if there were any such) cannot but allow: for, 


however in matters where bis judgement led him to oppose men 
ona public account, he would do it vigorously and heartily; yet 
“the oppositions ended there, without souring his private conver- 


¢ation, 


which was, to use the words of a great Writer, “ soft‘and 


easy, a6 his principles were stubborn.” 


«tn 
rent, a 


a word, whether we consider him as an husband, a pa- 
master, relation, or neighbour, his character was, in.all 


these respects, highly fit to be recommended to men; and, I 
verily think, as complete as any that ever fell under my ob-- 
servation. And all this religion and virtue sat easily, naturally, 
and gracefully upon him; without any of that stiffness and con- 


straint, 


any of those forbidding appearances, which sometimes 


disparage the actions of men sincerely pious, and hinder real 
goodness from spreading its interest far and wide into the hearts 
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“« There was not the least tang of religious (which is indeed 
the worst sort of) affectation in any thing he said or did; nor 
any endeavours to recommend himself to others, by appearing 
to be even what he really was: he was faulty on the other side, 
being led, by an excess of modesty, to conceal (as much as 
might be) some of his chief virtues, which therefore were scarce 
known to any but those who very nearly observed him, though 
every day of his life almost was a witness to the practice of them. 

“ T need not say how perfect a master he was of all the business 
of that useful profession wherein he had engaged himself; you 
know it well; and the great success his endeavours met with suffi- 
clently proves it. Nor could the event well be otherwise ; for his 
natural abilities were very good, and his industry exceeding 
great, and the evenness and probity of his temper not inferior ta 
either of ‘them. 

“* Besides, he had one peculiar felicity (which carried in it 
some resemblance of a great Christian perfection), that he was 
entirely contented and pleased with his lot; loving his employ- 
ment for its own sake, as he hath often said, and so as to be 
willing to spend the rest of his life in it, though he were not, if 
that could be supposed, to reap any further advantages from it. 

‘“ Not but that the powers of his mind were equal to much 
greater tasks; and therefore when, in his later years, he was 
called up to some public offices and stations, he distinguished 
himself in all of them by his penetration and dexterity in the 
dispatch of that business which belonged to them, by a winning 
behaviour and some degree even of a smooth and popular elo- 
quence which Nature gave him. But his own inclinations were 
rather to confine himself to his own business, and be serviceable 
to Religion and Learning in the way to which God's Providence 
had seemed more particularly to direct him, arid in which it had 
so remarkably blessed him. 

“When riches fowed in upon him, they made no change in 
his mind ortnanner of living. This may be imputed to an eager 
desire of heaping up wealth; but it was really owing to another 
principle: he had a great indifference to the pleasures of lite, 
and an aversion to the pomps of it; and therefore his appetites 
being no way increased by his fortune, he had no cecasion to 
enlarge the scene of his enjoyments. is 

« He was so far from over-valuing any of the appendages of 
life, that the thoughts even of life itself did not seem to affect 


-him. Of its loss he spake often, in full health, with great un- 


eoncern; and, when his late distemper attacked him (which 
from the beginning he judged fatal), after the first surprize of 


* that sad stroke was over, he submitted to it with great meekness 


and resignation, as became a good man and a good Christian, 
«Though he had a long illness, considering the great heat 
with which it raged, yet his intervals of sense being few and 
short, left but Httle room for the offices of devotion; at which 
he was the less concerned, because, as he himself then said, he 
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perform them. Indeed, on the Lord’s-day. which immediately 
preceded this illness, he had received the Sacrament; and was, 
therefore, we have reason to believe, when the Master of the 
House soon afterwards came, prepared and ready to receive him, 

* As the blessings of God upon his honest industry had been 
great, so he was not without intentions of.making suitable 
returns to Him in acts of mercy and charity. Something of 
this kind he hath taken care of in his will, drawn up at a time 
while his family was as numerous as it is now, and his circum- 
stances not so plentiful. One part of the benefactions there 
directed was worthy of him, being the expression of a generous 
and grateful mind towards the persons who had most obliged him, 
and of a pious regard to the place of his education. More he 
would probably have done, had not the disease, of which he died, 
seized him with that violence, as to render him incapable of 
executing whatever of this kind his heart might have intended. 

«« He is now gone, and his works have followed him: let us 
imitate his example, that, when we also depart this life, we ma’ 
share his heavenly reward, and be as well spoken of by those 
who survive us!" 

John Dunton says, “ Mr. Thomas Bennet, a man very neat 
in his dress, very much devoted to the Church, has a considerable’ 
trade in Oxford, and prints for Doctor South, and the most eminent 
Conformists. 1 was partner with him in Mr. Lecrose’s Works of 
the Learned; and I must say he acted like a man of conscience 
and honesty,” — The following epitaph is in St. Faith’s church 

“Here Jyeth the body of Mr, Thomas Bennet, Citizen 
and Stationer of London, who married Mrs. Elizabeth White- 
wrong, cklest daughter of James Whitewrong of Rothavastead, 
in the County of Hertford, esq; by whom he had one son and 
two daughters ; and departed this life August the 26th, in the 
Year of our Lord 1706, and in the 42d year of his age.” 


Awwsaam and Jonn Cuurcain, two of the most considerable 
Booksellers at the beginning of the Eighteenth Céntury, have 
been noticed in vol. I. pp. 149—151.— See also Bp, Atterbury’s 
Epistolary Correspondence, vol. I. p. 315; and Archbishop Ni- 
colson’s, vol. I. p. 227.— Awnsham Churchill died April 24, 1728; 
and js said by Granger to have been the greatest Bookseller and 
Stationer of his time.— An original letter, dated April 30, 
1728, observes, ‘1 hear that your great Bookseller, Awnsham 
Churchill, is dead: he hada great stock, and printed many books; 
and J hope the sale of his effects will throw a plenfy of books on 
the City of London, and reduce their present high price.” - Geat, 
Mag. vol. LIE. p. 88%.—Mr. Awnsham Churchill, by Sarah, 
daughter of John Lowndes, esq. had three sons; of whom the 
eldest, William Churchill, esq. married, first, 1770, Louisa- 
Augusta Greville, daughter of Francis first Earl Brooke and Earl 
of Warwick, by whom he had one son, William, the present pos- 
‘sessor of Henbury. He married, secondly, Eliza, widow of Fre- 
derick Thomas, third Earl of Strafford. 

#,%In 
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*,* In my researches after some of the dates in the preceding: 
pages, having minuted the Obits of a considerable number of 
Printers and Booksellers, many of them the personal Friends of 
Mr. Bowyer or myself, and nearly all of them connected with the 
subject-matter of these volumes ; I shall here introduce them br 
alphabetical order.—If asked, why Printers and Bookscllers in 
particular; T answer, They are.a valuable class of the comnju- 
nity—the friendly Assistants at Icast, if not the Patrons of Lite- 
rature—and I am myself one of the Fraternity. — Let the mem- 
bers of other Professions, if they approve ‘of the suggestion, in 
like manner.record the meritorious actions of their Brethren. 


Charles Ackers, esq. many years in the commission of the 
peace for the county of Middlesex, was the original Printer of 
The London Magazine. He died June 17, 1759. 

Mr. John Almon died in 1805. See a full account of this ex- 
traordinary person in the new Edition of the Biographical Dic- 
tionary, 1812; or in Gent. Mag. vol. LXXV. p. 1179. 

Mr. Thomas Astley, a Yookseller in very considerable and ex- 
tensive business, well known as the Publisher of an excellent 
“ Collection of Voyages,” &c. &c. died Feb. 28, 1759. 

Mr. Richard Bacon, many years Printer of the Newark Mer- 
- eury, died in April 1812, xt: 67. 

Mr. Abraham Badcock, Bookseller, at the corner of St. Paul's 
ehurch-yard, died April 18, 1797. He was a native of Devon-. 
shire, in which county his family have been many years esta+ 
blished. The death of this gentleman was arnong the circum- 
stances most apt to excite refiections of an useful nature in the 
minds of the living. At the middle time of life, and in the 
perfect enjoyment of health, he caught a cold on Sunday the 
12th, which was soon followed by symptoms of sore throat. In 
a'state by no means alarming to his friends, he continued till the 
Friday following, when a frenzy seized him about twelve o'clock, 
and by two he was no more, His judgement of books was good; 
and he possessed literary talents himself which might have been 
greatly useful to the world, had eircumstances called them inte 
exereise. A few of the best-designed books for chikiren were 
written by him at moments of leisure: and it is believed that 
few of the numerous writers of either sex, whose labours have 
Airst met public attention from that long-famed receptacle, were 
without considerable obligations to his friendly and judicious 
suggestions, ‘To the chasteness, delicacy, and decorumof style, 
so peculiarly necessary to be preserved in books intended for the 
amusement and instruction of youth, his attention was particularly 
directed ; and to thisobject he has heen frequently known to sacrifice 
what, by less considcrate judges, might have been deemed well 
worthy of publication. To the character of Mr. Badcock the pen 
can seareely do justice, without seeming to bestow panegyrick. On 
general subjects few men, perhaps, thought more justly ; in all 
transactions of business none could conduct themselves with more 
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most happily blended the manners and principles of a gentleman, 
Superior to the petty attentihs to immediate profit, which actuate 
many persons in trade, he was the liberal patron, the able and 
faithful adviser, the unostentatious but siacere friend. An innate 
sense of strict honour, by which all his dealings were directed 
and governed (though often thought impracticable in trade, 
and, in his particular, often disadvantageous in a pecuniary 
point of view), obtained for him that mental satisfaction with 
which no pecuniary emolument can enter into competition, It 
gained him the universal esteem and admiration of all who knew 
him; and what greater earthly happiness can a human being 
aspire at or enjoy? With his hand on his heart, the writer. of 
this small tribute to the memory of an excellent man, solemnly 
affirms, that honest truth alone has guided his pen, and that he 
has rather fallen short of than excecded what strict justice would 
have allowed him to say. Feeble, however, as is the attempt, a 
large circle of acquaintance will recognize the lineaments of the 
picture, and all willapply particular observations to the respective 
circumstances to which they have reference. Nor has any cir- 
cumstance in the writer's own life more hardly ‘ knocked at his 
heart” than the first intimation of Mr. Badcock’s decease. 

Mr. William Baker, Printer, son of Mr. William Baker, (a 
man of amiable character and manners, of great classical: and 
mathematical learning, and more than forty years master of an 
academy at Reading,) was born in 1742. Being from his infancy 
of a studious turn, he passed so much of his time in his father’s 
library as to injure his health. His father, however, intended to 
have gent to the University; but a disappointmentin a patron 
who had promised to support him, induced him to place him as 
an apprentice with Mr. Kippar, 2 Printer, in Cullum-street, 
London, where, while he diligently attended to business, he em- 
ployed his jeisure hours in study, and applied what money he 
could earn to the purchase of the best editions of the Classics, 
which collection, at his death, was purchased by’ Dr. Lettsom, 
This constant application, however, to business and study, again 
endangered his health, but by the aid of country air and medi- 
cine he recovered ; and on the death of Mr. Kippax he succeeded 
to his business, and removed afterwards to Ingram-court, where 
he had for his partner Mr. John JVilliam Galabin*, now principal 
Bridge-master of the City of London. Among his acquaintance 
were some of great eminence in letters; Dr: Goldsmith, Dr. Ed- 
mund Barker, the Rev, James Merrick, Hugh Farmer, Cwsar De 
Missy, and others. An clegant correspondence between bim and 
Mr. Robinson, author of the ‘ Indices Tres, printed at Oxford, 
1772, and some letters of inquiry into difficulties in the Greek 
language, which still exist, are proofs of his great erudition, 
and the opinion entertained of him by some of the first scholars. 


* This worthy Veteran, having relinquished his orizinal profession, has 
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Such was his modesty, that many among his oldest and most fa- 
mailiar acquaintance were ignorant of his learning; and where 
learning was discussed, his opinion could never be known with- 
out an absolute appeal to hisjudgment. There are but two little 
works known to be his; 1. ‘* Peregrinations of the Mind through 
+ the most general and interesting Subjects which are usually 
agitated in Life, by the Rationalist, 1770,” 12mo, a collection of 
unconnected essays, not, as his biographer says, in the manner 
of the Rambler, but somewhat in the manner of a periodical 
paper. 2. “ Theses Grace et Latine Selecte, 1780,” 8vo, 3, 
selection from Greck and Latin authors. He left behind him 
some manuscript remarks on the abuse of grammatical propricty 
in the English language in common conversation. He wrote also 
afew minor poems, which appeared in the magazines, and is 
said to have assisted some of his clerical friends with sermons of 
his composition. In the Greek, Latin, French, and Italian lan- 
guages, he was critically skilled, and had some knowledge of the 
Hebrew. He dicd after a lingering illness, Sept. 29, 1785, and 
was interred in the vault of St. Dionis Backchurch, Fenchurch- 
street, and the following clegant Latin epitaph to his memory was 
placed on the tomb of his family in the church-yard of St. Mary, 
Reading, by his brother John: “M.S. 
Parentum, fratrumque duorum, 
quorum senior fuit GuitreLmus Baker, 
Vir, litterarum studiis aded eruditus, 
Grecarum priecipue Latinarumque, 
ut arti, quam sedulus escoluit Londini, 
(Ubi, in templo Dionysio dicato 
Ossa ejus sepulta sunt,) 
Typographic ornamento ; 
ac familiaribus, 
ob benevolentiam animi, morum comitatem, et modestiam, 
a deliciis et desiderio fuerit. : 
Omentum ejus auctum usque ad duodecim pondo et ultra, 
Literatos, au eruditionis eximiz ; 
Sororemque, ct fratres, et patrem sencm, 
dulcibus illius alloquiis ; 
_ipsumque, mortem oculo immotum intuentem, vita privavit, 
die Scptembris 29, 1785, wet. 44. 
E filiis, Johannes, hoc marmor P. C.". 

My. Richard Baldwin, seler in St. Paul's Church-yard, 
died at Birmingham, June 4, 1777, xt. 86. He had Jong retired 
from business. His son, Mr. Richard Baldwin junior, died be- 
fore him, in January 1770.—The name of Baldwin has long been, 
and still continues to be, famous in the Annals of Bibliography. 
More than one Printer of the name may be found in Ames. 

Mr. Robert Baldwin (the benevolent Bookseller noticed in vol. 
VI. p. 443) was a Nephew of the elder Richard; and was suc- 


ceeded in Paternuster-row by Rebert, the excellent son of an 
ie sie on _ ®t) ~.T_. a a | oe Ae *, 
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halanx of first-rate Wits, “The St. James’s Chronicle,” on the 

foundation of an older paper of nearly the same title, and brought 
it to a height -of literary eminence till then unknown by any 
preceding Journal, retired, in‘the full enjoyment ef his faculties, 
to the comforts of domestic life; resigning his business to a son, 
Charles, who, uniting to habits of business an unusual plea- 
santry of manners, cannot fail of securing the esteem of all who 
know him. 

Mr. Isaac Basire, Engraver and Printer, born 1704, lived near 
St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell. He engraved the Frontispicce to 
an improved edition of Bailey’s Dictionary, 1755, &e. &c. and 
died in 1768, He was a fine chubby- faced man, as appears by an. 
excellent portrait of him, a drawing by his son. 

Mr. James Basire, son of Isaac, born Oct. 6, ‘1730, was bred 
from infancy to his Father's profession, which he practised with 
gteat reputation for 60 years. He studied under the direction 
of Mr. Richard Dalton; was with him at Rome; made several 
drawings from the pictures of Raphael, &c. at the time that Mr, 
Stuart, Mr. Brand Hollis, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, were there, 
"He was appointed Engraver to the Society of Antiquaries about 
1760; and'to the Royal Society about 1770. As a specimen of 
his numerous works it may he sufficient to refer to the beautiful 
Plates of the ‘ Vetusta Monumenta,” published by the Society 
of Antiquaries ; and to Mr. Gough’s truly valuable « Sepulchral 
Monuments.” With the Author of that splendid Work he was 
most deservedly a Favourite, When Mr. Gough had formed’ the 
plan, and hesitated on actually committing it to the press, he 
says, “ Mr. Basire’s specimens of drawing and engraving gave me 
so much satisfaction, that it was impossible to resist the impulse _ 
of carrying such a design into execution.”. The Royal Portraits 
and other beautiful Plates, in the “ Sepulchral Monuments,” fully 
justify the idea which the Author had entertained of his Engraver’s 
talents; and are handsomely acknowledged by Mr. Gough (see 
vol. VI. p.288). The Plate of Le Champ de Drap d'Or was finished 
about 1774; a Plate so large, that paper was obliged to be made 
on purpose, which to this time is called Antiquarian Paper. Be- 
sides the numerous Plates which he engraved for the Socicties, he 
was engaged in a great number of public and_ private works, 
which bear witness to the fidelity of his durin. He engraved the 
Portraits of Fielding and Dr. Morell, 1762 ; Earl Camden, in 
1766, after Sir Joshua Reynolds; Pylades and Orestes, 1770, from 
a picture by West; Portraits of the Rev. John Watson and Sir 
George Warren’s family; Dean Swift, and Dr. Parnell, 1774; Sir 
James Burrow, 1780, Mr. Bowyer, 1782; Portraits of Dr.Munro, 
Mr. Gray, Mr. Thompson, Lady Stanhope, Sir George Savile, Bp. 
Hoadly, Rev. Dr. Pegge, Mr. Price, Algernon Sydney, Andrew 
Marvell, William Camden, William Brereton, 1790; Captain 
Cooke's Portrait, and other Plates, for his First and Second Voy~ 
a a greaf number of Plates for Stuart's Athens (which are 
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Isabella Turner. He died Sept. 6, 1902, in his 73d year, and 
was buried in the vault under Pentonville chapel.— The ingenu- 
ity and integrity of this able Artist are inherited by a second 
James, his eldest son by the sccond wife, who was born Nov. 
42, 1769; and of whose Works it may be enough to mention 
the “Cathedrals,” published by the Society of Antiquaries, frora 
the exquisite drawings of My. Jona Carter. He married, May J, 
1795, Mary Cox, by whom he has several children; of whom the 
eldest, a third James Basire, born Feb. 20, 1796, has already 
given several proofs of superior excellence in the arts of Drawing 
and Engraving. 

doln Basket, esq. Printer to his Majesty, (see vol. 1. p: 62.) was 
Master of the Company in 1714, and again 1715; and died June 
22, 1742.— Thomas Basket, esq. (his successor) died Match 30, 
4761. 

James Bate, esq. many years an eminent Stationer in Cornhill, 
and one of the Common-council for that Ward, was son of the 
Rev. James Bate, rector of St. Paul, Deptford (of whom see be- 
fore, in this volume, p. 56). He was Master of the Company 
in 1799; and died at Chiswick, Oct. 5, 1809, 

Mr. Thomas Bentley, a Bookseller and Auctioneer, at the 
Crown in Little Britain, published, “ Bibliotheca illustris, sive 
Catalogus varioram Librorum in quivis Lingua & facultdte 
insignium ornatissime Bibliotheew Viri cujusdam prenobilis 
ac honoratissimi olim defuncti, libris rarissimis tam typis ex- 
cusis quiun Manuscriptis refertissima: quorum Auctio habebi- 
tur Londini, ad insigne ursi in vico dicto Ave Mary-lane, propd 
Templum D. Pauli, Novemb, 2), 1687;” with the following 
Preface: “ If the Catalogue, here presented, were only of com- 
mon books, and such as were easy to be had, it would not have 
been very necessary ta have prefaced any thing to the Reader ; 
but since it appears in the world with two circumstances, which 
no auction in England (perhaps) ever had before ; nor is it pro- 
bable that the like should frequently happen again, it would 
seem an oversight, if we should neglect to advertise the reader 
of them. The first is, that it comprises the main part of the 
Library of that famous Secretary, William Cecil Lord Burleigh : 
which considered, must put it out of doubt, that these books 
are excellent in their several kinds, and well-chosen. ‘The second 
is, that it contains a greater number of rare Manuscripts than 
ever yet were offered together in this way, many of which are 
rendered the more valufible by being remarked upon by the band, 
of the said great Man.” : 

Mr. Walter Blackader, Printer, Tooke’s-court, Chancery-lane, 
died June 5, 1806. 

Mr.. Samuel Bladon, Bookseller in Paternoster-row, a man 
who, for his integrity and skill as an aceomptant, was frequently 
an arbitrator in complicated settlements, died in July 1799. 

Mr. Andrew Brice, many years Printer at Excter, died Nov. 7, 
1773, wt. 83.—A good portrait of him was published in 1774, 
engraved by Woodman, from a painting by Mrs. Jackson; on 
which he is called ‘« Author of the Topographical Dictionary.” 

. | 
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Mr. James Buckland, who had been more than 50 years a Book« 
seller of. eminence in Paternoster-row. particularly among the 
Dissenters, was respected for simplicity of. manners, and irre- 
proachable integrity. He died Feb. 21, 1790, in his 79th year. 

Mr. Henry Causton, Printer in Finch-lane, Cornhill, died 
April 20, 1805. See Gent. Mag. vol. LXXV, pp. 391. 484. 

Mr. John Cooke, an eminent and successful Bookseller in Pa- 
ternoster-row, died in York-place, Kingsland-road, March 95, 
1810, xt.79. By one work alone, “ Southwell’s Notes and 
Annotations on the Bible,” he is said to have. gained several 
thousand pounds ; and he had many similar publications, He left 
son, successor to his business and his ample fortune. 

Mr. John Coote, Bookseller in Paternoster-row, died at Pen- 
tonville, Oct. 20, 108. He was a native of Horsham, Sussex ; 
but it is supposed that the family originally came from France. 
His talents rose above mediocrity ; and he evinced fertility in the 
invention of schemes, but did not possess sufficient steadiness. or 
patience to carry them into effect, or beneficial execution, He 
who can write a lively farce is generally a facetious companion ; 
and that praise will not be denied to Mr, Coote. He produced, 
with great rapidity of composition, an opera and five farces, three 
of which have been printed; but he had not that weight of 
interest which was requisite to bring them on the Stage, An 
excellent Dramatist, speaking of one of these productions, in a 
letter to the Author, said, “ As far as my’ particular judgment 
can decide, the writing of this little piece has very uncommon 
merit.” Mr, Coote had seven children; six of whoi yet survive, 
are married, and have children. His eldest daughter, who died 
in 1801, was not undistinguished in the miniature branch of 
painting. f 

Sir Charles Corbett, Bart. one of the oldest Liverymen of the 
Company of Stationers, died May 15, 1508, aged about 76. He 
was, in the outset of life, well known as a Bookseller, opposite 
St. Dunstan’schurch; where he afterwards kept a Lottery-oflice ; 
had Dame Fortune at: his command; and used to astonish the 
gaping erowd with the brilliancy of his nocturnal illuminations. 
But it is not in the power of the keeper of a Lottery-office to 
command success. An unfortunate mistake in the sale of a 
chance of a ticket, which came up a prize of 20,0001. proved 

* fatal to Mr. Corbett ; and was with difficulty compromised, the 
chance having fallen into the hands of Edward Roe Yeo, esq, at 
that time M. P. for Webi rmasnen Aas after, the empty 
title of Baronet (a title, in Ais case, not strictly recognized in 
the College of Aris) descended to Mr. Corbett; which he as- 
sumed, though he might have received a handsome doureur from 
some other branch of the family, if he would relinquish it. — 
Melancholy to relate! the latter days of this inoffensive charac- 
ter were clouded by absolute penury. Except a very trifling 
pension from the Company of Statio! he had no means of 
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subordinate portion of the labours of a journeyman Bookbinder, 
But he is happily released from the cares and torments of life, 
and had leisure, it is hoped, to prepare for a better world, 

John Crickitt, esq. of Doctors Commons, Marshal and Serjeant 
at Arms of the High Court of Admiralty, was Master of the Sta- 
tioners Company in 1810; and died’ Aug. 30, 1811, at Hyde 
Heuse, Edmonton, et. 78. : ; ae 2 

Mr. Stanley Crowder, an eleve of Sir James Hodges, ,was for 
many years a considerable wholesale Bookseller in Paternoster 
row; but, proving at last unsuccessful in business, he applied 
for, and obtained, the office of Clerk to the Commissioners of 
the Commutation and Window Tax for the City of Landon; a 
situation which afforded him a comfortable asylum in the evening 
of life. He died May 23, 1795. + 

Mr. William Dawsen, of Paternost't Row, Bookseller to the 
University of Oxford, died at Hive House, Stanmoge, June 7, 
1810, xt. 65. His life was acontinued series of acts ef kindness, 

Mr. J. P. De la Grange, a French Bookseller in Gseek-street, 
Soho, died June 3, 1509, et. 71. aac 

Frangois Anbrose Didot, the celebrated French Pripter, died 
July 10, 1804, et. 74, leaving two sons, Pierre and ymin Di+ 
dot. The elegant editions published by order of Louis XVI. for 
the education of the Dauphin, were the production ux Didot's 
press, as well as the‘Pheatrical Selections by Corneille, tht works 
of Racine, Telemachus, Tasso’s Jerusalem, two supesh Bibles, 
and a multiplicity of other inestimable works ; each of which, 
on its publication, has emanated fresh beauties, and made nearer 
approaches to perfection. At the age of 73 Didot read over five 
tines, and carefully corrected, before it was sent to the’ press, 
every shect of the Stereotype edition of Montaigne, printed by 
his sons. About 18 months before his death he projected an 
alphabetical index of every subject treated upon in Montaigne's 
Essays. He had collected all his materials, at which he laboured 
unceasingly; and perhaps too strict an application to this fa- 
vourite study accelerated the death of this eminent artist. 

Mr. Thomas Evans, who died July 2, 1803, wt. 64, had been 
for some years a considerable Bookseller in Paternoster-row, te 
which situation he advanced himself by industry and perse- 
verance, as he had, in common with many other respectable cha- 
vacters who have trod in the same path, very little to boast of in 
point of origin, living, when he first came to town, with Mr. ™% 
Johnston, Bookseller, § Deiale tress, in the humble capacity 
of porter. He afterwards became publisher of the Morning 
Chronicle and the London Packet, which introduced him to the 
acquaintance of Dr, Kenrick, Mr. Macfarlane (author of the 
History of the Reign of George IIL), and several other literary 
characters, from whose friendship and conversation he obtained 
much valuable information. During his publication of the for- 
mer of these papers a paragraph appeared in it against Dr. Gold- 
smith. which so hichiv tneenced the Dactar thet. he wae dora, 
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the publisher, he was resolved ali the weight should fail upon his 
back. Accordingly, he went to the office, cane in hand, and 
fell upon him in a most unm iful manner. ‘This Mr. Evans re- 
sented in a true pugilistic style; and in a few moments the au- 
thor of ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield’ was disarmed; and extended 
on the Hoor, to the no small diversion of the by-standers. Mr. 
Evans next succeeded to the business and extensive connexion of 
Messrs. Hawes, Clarke, and Collins, No. 3%, Paternoster-row. 
The success he met with in this house is well known ; and’ the 
youths who were bred up under his instruction are now the or- 
paments of their profession. He had fer some years retired from 
business. By his will, made about two years before his death, he 
bequeathed the bulk of his fortune to Mr. Christopher Brown (late 
assistant to Mr..Longman, Bookseller, Paternoster-row, and fa- 
ther of Mr. Thomas Brown, now a partner in that respectable 
house), with whom he had continued on terms of the closest friend- 
ship for above 40 years. He left one surviving son, who was at 
sea; and a nephew of his was a clerk in the house of Messrs. Long- 
man and Co. To his wife, with whom he had not lived during 
the last five years, he bequeathed 401. a year, and also 201, a year 
to aniece. ‘The cause of separation from his wife has been at- 
tributed to her partiality for one of her sons, who failed ia busi- 
ness a3 a Bookseller a few years ago in Paternoster-row, and af- 
terwards was literally reduced to beggary, and died in the street 
about a year and a half before his father. Mr, Evans requested 
in his will that he might be buried without a coffin or shroud, 
and that the whole of his funeral expence should not exceed 40s, 

Mr, William Flerney, a Bookselter long settled in Holbora, 
died Jan. 7, 1808, tat. 77. He was the original Publisher of 
Churchill's Poems ; who has thus jmmortalized hin : 

« Let those who energy of diction prize, 
For Billingsgate, quit Flexney, and be wise.” 

Mr. Thomas Gent began the business of a Printer in the city 
of York, 1724; having before exercised it in London, sometimes 
as a master, sometimes as a servant. Besides the books already 
mentioned in this work, he published a number of smaller 
tracts both in verse and prose. He died, at his house in the 
city of York, May 19, 1778, in the 87th year of his age, being 
at that time free of the cities of London, York, and Dublin, 
and supposed the oldest Master-printer in Britain, A mezzotinto 
print of him was engraved by Valentine Green, 1771, after a 
portrait by N. Drake.— This industrious Printer published an 
useful compendium, containing some t igge not in larger histo-~ 
ries, intituled, ‘« The antient and modern History of the famous 
City of York; and in a particular Manner of its magnificent 
Cathedral, commonly called York-minster: as also an Account 
of St. Mary's Abbey, and other antient religious Houses and 
Churches ; the places whereon they stood, what orders belonged 
to them, and the Remains of those antient Buildings that are 
yet to be seen: with a description of those Churches now in use; 
of their curiusly- painted Windows, the Inscriptions carefully 

pia Phas eas collected, 
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collected, and many of them translated : the Lives of the Arch- 
bishops of this See ; the Government of the Northern Parts un- 
der the Romans, especially by the Emperors Severus and Con- 
stantius, who both died in this City: of the Kings of England, 
and other illustrious Persons, who have honoured York with 
their presence; an Account of the Mayors and Bayliffs, Lord 
Mayors, and Sheriffs (with several remarkable Transactions 
not published before), from different MSS. down to the third 
Year of the Reign of his present Majesty King George II. To 
which is‘added, a Description of the most noted Towns in York- 
shire, with the antient Buildings that have been therein, alpha- 
betically digested for the Delight of the Reader; not only by 
the Assistance of antient Writers, but from the Observations 
of several ingenious Persons in the present Age. ‘The whole di- 
ligently collected by T. G.” [Thomas Gent]. 12mo. His “Com- 
pendious History of England and Rome. York, 1741,” 2 vols. 
12mo, has additions about York, Pontefract, &¢.—9, «« The an- 
tient and modern History of the loyal Town of Rippon : (intro- 
duced by a Poem on the surprizing Beauties of Studeley Park, 
with a Description of the vencrable Ruins of Fountains Abbey, 
written by Mr. Peter Aram, and another on the Pleasures of a 
Country Life, by a Reverend young Gentleman), &c. Adorned 
with many Cuts, preceded by a S. W. Prospect (and a new Plan) 
of Rippon. Besides are added, Travels into other Parts of 
Yorkshire. 1. Beverly; an Account of its Minster: the Seal of 
St. John: the Beauty of St. Mary's: and a List of the Mayors of 
the Town, since incorporated, 2. Remarks on Pontefract. 3, 
Of the church at Wakefield. 4, Those of Leeds: with a Visit 
to Kirkstal and Kirkham. 5, An Account of Keighley, 6. State 
of Skipton Castle, &e. 7, Knaresborough : of the Church, and 
* its Monuments, St. Robert’s Chapel, &c. 8. Towns near York ; 
as Taclecaster, Bilbrough, Bolton-Percy, Howlden, Selby, Wis- 
tow, Cawood Church and Castle, Acaster and Bishopsthorpe, 
Acomb, Nun-Monkton, and Skelton, &c. with their Anti uity 
and Inscriptions. Faithfully and painfully collected, by ‘'homas 
Gent, of York. York, 1733," 8vo.—3, « Annales Regioduni 
Hullini: or, the History of the Royal and beautiful Town -of 
Kingston-upon-Hull, from the original of it, through the Means 
of its illustrious Founder, K. Edw. 1. &c. till this present Year 
1735. Adorned with Cuts; as likewise various Curiosities in 
Antiquity, History, Travels, &e. Also a necessary and compleat 
Index to the whole. Together with several Letters, containin 
- some. Accounts of the Antiquities of Bridlington, Scarborough, 
Whitby, &c. for the Entertainment of the curious ‘Travellers, 
who visit the N. E. Parts of Yorkshire. Faithfully colleeted by 
Thomas Gent, Compiler of the Histo: of York, and the most 
remarkable Places of that large County. York, 1735," 8yo.— 
4. ‘* Piety displayed : in the Holy Lite and Death of the antient 
and celebrated St. Robert, Hermit, at Knaresborough. “Shew- 
ing how he relinquished the Hopes of an Inheritance, as having 
been the Heir of his Father, who was twice Chief Magistrate of 
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York ; anid lived abstemiously upon Herbs, Roots, &c. on the 


narrow Banks of the River Nid: near which, in the Rocks, are’ 


to be sten his most solitary Cave, and wonderful Chapel, at 
this very-day. Collected. from antient and authentick Records. 
By T.Gent, York,” 12mo.; a small piece, to be bought at ‘the 
cave.—Falling under age and necessity, he compiled and printed 
“ The most delectable, scriptural, and pious History of the fa- 
mous and magnificent great Eastern Window (according to beau- 
tiful Portraitures) in St.- Peter's Cathedral, York : previous 
thereto is a remarkable Account how the antient Churches were 
differently erected by two famous Kings ; the present built by 
five excellent Archbishops, one extraordinary Bishop, with 
others; the Names of sepulchred Personages, and important Af- 
fairs worthy Remembrance; a Book, which might be styled the 
History of Histories. Succinctly treated of, in three Parts, Like+ 
wise is added, a Chronological Account of some eminent Per= 
sonages, therein depicted, antiently remarkable for their learn- 
ing, virtue, and piety. Impressed for the Author, in St. Peter's 
Gate, 1762," Svo. He had some years before engraved a wooden 
plate of it. . 

Mr, William Ginger, of College-street, Westminster, Book« 
seller to the Royal School, died, justly esteemed for industry and 
integrity, Feb. 10, 1803, et. 76, 

Mr. Robert Goadby*, a -man of the utmost industry 
and integrity, carried on a very large and extensive bu- 
siness a3 a Printer and Bookseller, at Sherborne, in Dor- 
setshire. Few men have been more generally known in 
the West than he was, and few had more friends or more 
enemies. ‘To the freedom of his sentiments on religious and 
political subjects, and to the openness with which he declared 
them, he was indebted for both. ‘Truth was the object of his 
researches : nor did he scruple to avow a change of opinion 
when he was satisfied in his own mind that the notions whith 
he had before formed were erroneous. His knowledge was 
considerable, and he was well versed in several languages. The 
“ Jilustration of the Holy Scriptures,” in three folio volumes, is a 
book that has been very widely circulated. That he was influ- 
enced by a Jove of truth in this publication, he gave a remark- 
able and convincing proof, by taking great care to correct 
in the latter editions such tenets and remarks as appeared te 
him to be erroneous in the first; and his “ Jilustration” has been 
spoken of in a very respectful manner by séveral able judges, to 
whom it gave great satisfaction. Mr. Geadby was the author 
and compiler of several other useful publications. In particular, 
he published, both in folio and duodecimo, “A Rational Ca- 
techism,; or, The Principles of Religion drawn from the Mind 
itself.” In this Catechism he has endeavoured, and not without 
considerable success, to impress upon the minds of his readers, 
particularly young persons, the strongest arguments in favour 


* This article wholly supersedes a siaaiiet one ta p, 435. 
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‘of Natural and Revealed Religion; and. this he does, agreeably to 
the title which he has given to his Catechism, upon such 
principles as are calculated to give the most amiable, and 
consequently the justest ideas of the Supreme Being, and 
of his dispensations, and to make Scripture and Reason perfectly 
consistent. He also compiled and printed a useful book, in- 
tituled, “The Christian's Instructor and Pocket Companion, 
extracted from the Holy Scripture.” This had the good fortune 
to meet with the approbation of Bishop Sherlock, and was very 
well received by the publick,—It should be observed, that the 
above book is at present imperfect, the author having onl 

completed that part of his design which belongs to the Old 
Testament: ill-health, and other avocations, prevented his 
completing the. other part of his design, which he intended 
to do by extracting and bringing into one view the texts in the 
New Testament, on similar subjects, in the same manner as he 
had done those in the Old. In 1777, when the execution of 
Dr. Dodd made a great noise, he published a pamphlet, in 
which he endeavoured to prove that the notion generally en- 
tertained, that his fate was hard, on account of the character he 
bore, and the many good qualities he possessed, was erro- 
neous. He argues, that as the unhappy man's life was justly 
forfeited to the state in consequence of his having committed a 
crime which would prove fatal to all trade, if its progress were 
not checked in time, his being a Clergyman rendered it more 
necessary that he should suffer, than if he had been a Layman. 
He also makes some judicions remarks on the blameable lenity 
with which it is fashionable to treat a departure from honesty, 
and a breach of the laws; a lenity, calculated to lessen that 
horror with which every honest man ought to consider even the 
most inconsidcrable acts of dishonesty, especially when exercised 
to maintain a boundless and inexcusable extravagance. — Mr, 
Goadby was also the conductor of several miscellaneous and 
periodical publications ; which, being sold extremely cheap, and 
very widely circulated, had a considerable good. effect, and 
proved the means of disseminating a great deal of useful know- 
ledge among persons whose opportunities of gaining information 
were few and scanty. In the West of England, in particuiar, 
his publications were read by great numbers who scarcely ever 
read any thing else, and were calculated to excite a desire of 
useful knowledge that could not fail to be highly beneficial. 
To the praise of Mr. Goadby, it should be observed, that he 
‘earefully excluded frem his publications every thing of an 
immoral and irreligious tendency. Of liberty, both religious 
and political, he was a distinguished and consistent assertor. 
In proof of the former, it will be sufficient to mention the 
jiberal and rational principles on this subject which he incul- 
cated in his “‘ Hlustration,” and other publications, as well as 
warmly maintained whenever they became the subject of con- 
versation. His attachment to political liberty, and the 
English constitution, was very conspicuous on many occasions, 
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His weekly paper, intituled “The Sherborne Mercury,” was 
uniformly conducted in a manner friendiy to the liberties of 
Englishmen. In particular, he had a just idea of the im- 
portance of the liberty of the press: and the celebrated axiom of 
Mr. Hume, “That the liberties of the press and the liberties of 
the people must stand and fall.together,” was a favourite one 
with him, With a manly boldness ‘he never scrupled to avow 
his sentiments on important political points, and would fre- 
quently. through the channel of his paper, as well as in his 
other publications, enforce upon“his countrymen the importance | 
of a proper attention to the preservation of their liberties from 
the attacks of those who were hostile to them, To the poor he was 
a constant and generons friend. Their distresses frequently en- 
gaged his attention, and were sure to meet with a liberal relief, 
On some occasions he brought upon himself a great deal of trouble 
by the zeal with which he pleaded their cause. Nothing was 
more abhorrent to his nature than cruelty, and he always spoke 
of it with the utmost detestation. His acts of beneficence were 
very numerous, while he lived ; and by his will he left a sum 
in the stocks, the interest of which is annually distributed 
among the poor of the town in which he lived. Of the beauties 
of Nature he was a warm and attentive admirer. As a proof of 
this, it may suffice to observe, that he left 40s. a year to the 
Vicars of Sherborne for ever, on condition of their preaching 
an annual sermon, upon the first Sunday in May, when the 
beauties of Nature are in the highest perfection, on the wonders 
of the Creation.— The inscription on his tomb-stone, placed 
there in consequence of his own directions, is another proof 
that the infinite varieties of vegetation engrossed a considerable 
share of his attention. It stands in the church-yard 6f Oborhe, 
a small village about a mile from Sherborne, and is as follows; 

“Jn memory of Mr. Ropext Goapsy, 

Jate of Sherborne, Printer, who departed this life 
August 12, 1778, aged 57. were 
Death is a path that must be trod, 
If Man would ever come to God: 
The fir-tree aspires to the sky, 
and is clothed with everlasting verdure ; 
Emblem of the good, and of that everlasting Life, 
which God will bestow on them, 
Since Death is the gate to Life, 
the grave should be crown’d with flowers.” 

On the 12th of August, 1778, he fell a victim to an atrophy, 
after a very Jong and painful illness, which he bore, with great 
calmness and resignation, Many of his friends apprehended 
that he injured his health by too great an application to business 
and study. He was, indeed, of a disposition tncommonly* 
active and assiduous, and could not bear to be long idle. He 
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with that vigour of mind which he certainly possessed, ae- 
casioned his living in much too sedentary a manner. This 
brought on, by degrees, so great and general relaxation of 
the whole of his vital system, that the utmost efforts of medi- 
cine proved useless, and he paid the debt of nature at the age of 
57. He was not without his faults: but they were few, and 
not of a singular kind. They were, without doubt, greatly over- 
balanced by his good qualities, which certainly entitle him to the 
character of a most active, useful, and worthy member of 
Society. W.” Gentleman"s Magazine, vol. LIV. pp. 93—95. 

Mr. William Goldsmith, several years a Bookseller in Pater- 
noster-row, and afterwards in Warwick-court, Newgate-street, 
possessing landed propefty at Stretly in Bedfordshire, was ap- 
pointed high sheriff for that county in 1784, He died, much la- 
mented, Aug. 5, 1795. 

Mr. Thomas Harrison, many years Printer of The London Ga- 
zette, and some time Deputy of the Ward of Castle Baynard, 
was Master of the Stationers Company in 1784; and died Nov. 
4, 1791, after having been for two years a considerable sufferer 
by the attacks of a paralytic disorder. He had been a bon vivant, 
and was very generally respected. ; 

Mr. Thomas Hastings, long-known as an itinerant bookseller 
and Pamphleteer, was a native of the bishoprick of Durham, and 
was patronized in his youth by the noble family at Clifton-hall in 
Yorkshire. He served his apprenticeship to his uncle, who had a 
share in Lord Lyttelton’s vast erection at Hagley, in Worcester- 
shire, After visiting most, parts of the kingdom, he came up to 
London, and worked fora while, as a carpenter in the new build- 
ings at Mary-le-Bonne, Mr. Fox's memorable election for West- 
minster, when the support of the Devonshire and Portland fami- 
Ties awakened every interest in his favour, gave Mr, Hastings an 
opportunity to exert himself in the popular cause, and he pro- 
duced a quarto pamphlet, intituled, ‘‘ The Wars of Westminster.” 
This was followed by others in the style of Oriental apologues, 
and he got considerable sums by hawking them about the town. 
From this period, it is belicved, he wrought no more at his trade. 
For many years he had been in the habit of publishing, in dif- 
ferent newspapers, on the 12th of August, a voluntary ode on 
the Prince of Wales’s birth-day, for which he annually received 
some smali emolument at Carlton-house; but this he had dis- 
continuéd some time by order. His last publications were, “ The 
Devil in London,” 12mo, and ‘‘ The Regal Rambler, or Lucifer’s 
Travels,” Svo. He was a constant attendant on the popular 
Sunday orators; and in his habit very much adumbrated @ clerical 
appearance. His travelling name was Dr. Green. He was found 
dead in his bed, Aug. 12, 1801, at his ladgings in New-court, 
Moor-lane, Cripplegate. He was near 60 years of age. 

Mr. John Hawys, Printer, who, for his amiable disposition, 
and inflexible integrity, will long be remembered by his friends, 
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in 1786,—His younger brother and partner, Mr. Joshua Jenour, 
Master in 1772, died in 1774.—-Of the father of these gentle- 
men see vol. I. pp. 63, 290, 

Mr. Henry Isherwood was many years at the head of the very ex- 
tensive paper-hanging manufactory on Ludgate-hill; where he 
‘was nearly the oldest housekeeper in the parishes of St. Bride and 
St. Martin (his house and warehouses extending into both). He 
was almost universally known, and as generally respected, for his 
integrity, punctuality, and benevolence, and for a few harmless 
singularites in dress and manners. Jn business he was as punc- 
tual as St. Paul’s clock; in friendship (as we can, amidst many 
others, testify) warm, steady, and unremitting in his exertions 
to assist in any difficulty. And to the distressed of every descrip- 
tion he was a liberal but unostentatious benefactor. In such a 
man Society in general has lost a link of a most valuable chain. 
He died Jan. 25, 1812, zt. 73; and was buried in St. Bride's 
church, 

Mr. Edward Johnsen, many years partner with Mr. Dodd ih 
Ave-Maria-lane, and afterwards his successor, died, at Reigate, 
Oct. 26, 1796, in his 87th year. : 

Mr. William Johnston, a Bookseller of long-established repu- 
tation in Ludgate-street, relinquished the business to his son, 
about the year 1770; and was afterwards appointed Stationer to 
the Board of Ordnance. He died, at a very advanced age, in 
1804,—-His son, Mr. Edward Johnston, who inherited a good for- 
tune from his maternal grandfather, Mr, Edward Owen, Printer of 
the Gazette, retired from business; and died, in Dublin, in 1796. . 

Mr. Thomas Jones, a worthy and respectable Printer in Fetter- 
lane, died April 7, 1906, wt. 75. 

Mr. John Kerby, Bookseller, Bond-street, died Nov. 11, 1803, 

» wet. 63, 

Mr. John Knox was a Bookseller of eminence in the Strand 
many years, and devoted the fortune he acquired by this busi- 
ness to the improvement of his country, in the planning of a 
herring-fishery and the settlement of new towns on the North- 
east coast of Scotland.. He visited and explored that kingdom 
16 times in 23 years, beginning 1764; and, in two volumes, 
gave a systematic view of Scotland in general. A Society ‘was 
formed at Edinburgh, and the Highland Society in London ex- 
tended their plan to his views, the progress of which and his 
Tour through the Highlands and Hebrides, may be seen in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, vol. LVIL p. 704. But Mr. Knox's pa- 
triotism did not stop here. He fortned a splendid design of re- 
presenting his native country in its ‘ picturesque scenery,” by 
the hands of such artists as Sandby, Dodd, Catton, and Farring- 
ton. His address to the publick on this occasion is preserved in. 
the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. LIX. p. 326. He died, at Dal- 
keith, Aug. 1, 1790. 

Mr. Henry Lemoine was many years known to the Bocksel- 
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abounds. He was alsoa frequent contributor of Poetical Essays 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine, and other Periodical Works, He 
had for some years been a Bookseller in Bishopsgate Church- 
yard; and died April 30, 1612—He published, in 79%, “ Ep. 
pogtapbical Antiquities, History, Origin, and Progress, of the 
Art of Printing, from its frst Invention in Germany to the End 
of the Seventeenth Century; and from its Introduction into 
England, by Caxton, to the present Time; including, among a 
Variety of curious and interesting Matter, its Progress in the 
Provinces ; with Chronological Lists of eminent Printers in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland : together with Anecdotes of se- 
veral eminent literary Characters, who have honowred the Art 
by their Attention to its Improvement: also a Particular and 
Complete History of the Walpolean Press, established at Straw- 
berry Hill; with an. accurate List of every Publication issued 
therefrom, and the exact Number printed thereof. At the Con- 
clusion is given a curious Dissertation on the Origin of the Use 
of Paper ; also a complete History of the Art of Wood-cutting 
and Engraving on Copper, from its first Invention in Italy to its 
latest Improvement in Great Britain ; concluding with the Adju- 
dication of Literary Property ; or the Laws and Terms to which 
Authors, Designers, and Publishers, are separately subject. With 
a Catalogue of remarkable Bibles and Common Prayer-Books, 
from the Infancy of Printing to the present Time, Extracted 
from the best Authorities, by Henry Lemoine, Bibliop. Lond.” 
.. Mr. Thomas Macklin, Proprietor of the Poets Gallery in Fleet. 
street, died Oct. 25, 1800, To the spirited exertions of this en. 
terprising gentleman the professors of historical painting and 
engraving in this country have been indehted for many brilliant 
Opportunities of displaying and improving their talents, His 
edition of the Bible, then on the eve of being completed, must 
ever be considered as an unrivalled monument of the taste and 
energy of the individual who planned and earried it into execu- 
tion, and of the liberality of the nation whose munificence ena- 
bled him to accomplish so very magnificent an undertaking. 

Mr. James Mathews, a very respectable Bookseller and Vender 
of Medicines iu the Strand, was alsu a Lay-preacher in a Chapel 
of his own at Whetstone; and father of Mr. Charles Mathews, 
of Drury-lane theatre. He died Sept. 19, 1804, aged 62. 

Mr. Deputy John Merry, an eminent Stationer in Bishopsgate. 
street Within, and for 7 years one of the common-council for 
that ward, possessed an uncommon strength of understanding, 
and an inflexible integrity. He died at Lewisham, March 28," 
1797; but had been for two or three years past tormented with an 
unconquerable asthma. - Foreseeing his approaching death, he in 
the preceding month resigned the key of the city-seal, with which 
the.Corporation of London had long intrusted him: . 

* Mr. John Murray, an active, well-informed, and suecessful 

Bookseller, was a native of Edinburgh ; and for some time was 
an Officer in the Honourable Corps of Mar: 
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of Sir George Yonge, Bart. His first commencement as a Books 
seller is thus given by himself, in‘a letter to his friend. Wiliam 
Falconer, the ingenious Author of “ ‘The Shipwreck,” who was 
then at Dover, and by whom some. ines addressed to Mr. Murray 
were intended to have been prefixed to the third edition of that 
beautiful Poem ; but were omitted amidst the hurry of the Au« 
thor on leaving England for India, a 


«© Dear Witz, Brompton, Kent, 16th Oct. 1768. 

* Since I saw you, I have had the-intention of embarking in a 
scheme that I think will prove successful, and in the progress of 
which I had an eye towards your participating. Mr, Sandby, 
Bookseller, opposite St. Dunstan's church, has éntered intd 
company with Snow and Denne, Bankers, I was introduced to 
this gentleman ahout a week ago, upon an advantageous offet 
of succeeding him in his old business; which, by the advice of 
my friends, 1 propose to accept. Now, although I have little 
reason to fear success by myself in this undertaking; yet 1 think 
so many additional advantages weuid accrue to us both, were 
your forces and mine joined, that I cannot help mentioning it to 
you, and making you the offer of enteving into company. “He 
resigns to me the lease of the house; the good-will 
and | only take his bound stock, and fixtres, at a fair appraise- 
ment. which will not amount to much beyond 4001.; and which, 
if ever [ inean to part with, cannot fail to’ bring in néarly the 
same sum, The shop has been long established in the Trade; it 
retains a good many old customers ; and-I am to be ushered im- 
mediately into public notice by the sale of a new edition of Lord 
Lytielton’s Dialogues ; and afterwards by a like Edition of his 
History. “These. Works J shall sel! by commission, upon a cer- 
tain profit, without risque; and Mr. Sandby has promised ‘to 
continue to me, always, his good offices and recommehdation— 
These are the general outlines ; and if you entertain a notion 
that the conjunction will suit you, advise me, and you shall ba 
assumed upon equal terms; four I write to you before the affatr'is 
finally setded ; not that I shall refuse it if you don’t coneur (for 
Tam determined on the trial by myself); "but that I thiik it 
will still turn out better were we joined; and this constileration 
alone prompts me to write te you. “Many Bluckheads iii the 
Trade are making fortunes ; and did we not ‘succeed as’ well ag 
they, I think it must be imputed only to ourselves ........ 0. . 
Consider what.I have proposed; and send me your answer soort. 
Be assured in the'mean time, that I remain, dear Sir, ~ ~~ 

« Your affectionate and humbie servant, Joun MeMtraay, 

« PS. My advisers and directors in this affair have béén, Tho» 
mas Cumming, esq. Mr. Archibald Paxton, Mr. Samuel Pater+ 
son of Essex-house, and M¢ssrs. J, and W. Richardsom; Printérs, 
These, after deliberate reflection, have unanimously thought I 
should accept of Mr. Sandby’s offer.” ae ; 


«« No reason,” my Friend Mr. A Chalmers observes, «can be 
assigned with niore probability for Mr. Fatconer's refusing this 
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liberal offer, than his appointment, immediately after, to the © 
pursership of the Aurora frigate, which was ordered to carry 
out to India, Mesers. Vansittart, Scrafton, and Forde, as Super- 
visors of the affairs of te Company. He was also promised the 
office of Private Secretary to those Gentlemen, a situation from 
which his friends conceived the hope that he might eventually 
obtain lasting advantages.—Dis aliter visum.” 

_Mr. Murrays in the mean time, engaged in an old and well- 
established trade; which, from histonnexions in India and at 
Edinburgh, he considerably extended. For a short period, as 
might be expected, he was a Novice in the art and mystery 
of Bookselling ; but soon became a regular proficient ; and un. 
der his auspices many useful and elegant Works were offered to 
the learned world. One of his earliest publications was the “ Bib- 
liotheca Hoblyniana; a. Catalogue of the Library of Robert Hob- 
lyn, esq.” which had been printed for John Quicke, esq. of Ex- 
eter, in 1769 (only 250 copies, all on royal peper of one size). 

Tn several instances Mr. Murray was his own Publisher, It 
is very common, and indeed almost proverbial, for Authors to 
complain of their Booksellers (whether justly or otherwise 1 shall 
not stop to enqnire)—but, in the pamphlets to which I allude, the 
Bookseller turns the tables.—In 1777, appeared, “ A Letter to 
W. Mason, M.A. Precentor of York, concerning his Edition of 
Mr. Gray's Poems, and the Practices of Booksellers ;. by a Book- 
seller ;" a warm expostulation respecting an action commenced 
against him in the Court of Chancery by Mr. Mason, for print- 
ing Mr. Gray's Poems, his (Mr. Mason's) property. In this case, 
Mr. Mugray (as appeared by the decision of the Lord Chancellor) 
had the wrong side of the argument, But in 1784 he had the 
vantage ground, in “ An-Author’s Conduct to the Publick, stated 
in the behaviour of Dr, William Cullen, his Majesty's Physician 
at Edinburgh.” In this instance Mr. Murray was the com- 

Jainant, and on very just poe “ Having upon hand 84 
youernes of Dr. Cullen's “ First Lines of the Practice of Phy- 
sic,” which would prove no better than waste paper if he was 
not permitted to complete them in sets; and being informed 
that it was not the Author's intention to sell the additional 
two volumes, then printing, separately, he expostulated with 
the Doctor on the subject, in two letters, dated in April and 
May 1784 (the first being Sescewerst), and desired to have the 
new edition in apo, the books he had, volume for volume, 
according to the usual custom of the Trade. In answer, at last, 
Dr. Cullen, after telling him < shortly, that his reasoning is not 

. at all satisfying, and his examples not at all in point,’ peremp- 
torily refused to give an indemnification. This, however, we 
cannot but think, with Mr. Murray, ‘every rule of honesty 
and fair-dealing required;’ and we must also, with him, be 
astonished at the Professor's making his circumstances partly an 
excuse (‘his poverty, not his will’), when we are told, that, 
‘on a moderate computation, he has realized 2000/. by the sale 

. of 
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of this work”——Without entering into other particulars, in which 
his Majesty’s Physician exhibits such specimens of shuffling and. 
cutting as we should not ‘havé expected from, a Professor of so 
liberal a Sciencé, we shall only add an extract of a letter from his 
earlier bookseller, Mr William Creech, of May 25, 1784, to shew 
the sentiments of his countrymen on this proceeding: ‘ Dr. Cullen’ 
has behaved in a strange manner to the publick, by with-holding * 
the fourth volume from the purchasers of the three former, and 
obliging them to buy the whole book anew....I am perfectly 
clear that the purchasers of the three former volumes have an 
undoubted ground of action against him.—I mean to publish a 
notice in the newspapers, with my name, stating the facts, and 
informing the publick, that the with-holding of the fourth vo~ 
lume is not owing to me, but to the Doctor himself.’—Profes 
sions, it seems, as well as trades, have their crafts. Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians !’—(Gent. Mag. vol. LIV. p. 926.) 

Mr. Murray wrote more than the pablick were in general aware 
of, and was an Author in various shapes. One of his most for- 
midable pamphlets was against another of his Authors, intituled, 
“©The Defence of Innes Munro, Esq. Captain in the late Se- 
venty-third or Lord Macleod’s Regiment of Highlanders, against a 
Charge of Plagiarism from the Works of Dr. William Thompson; 
with the original Papers on both Sides, 1790,” 8vo.—The dis- 
pute is not worth reviving ; but many of the Letters in it shew 
that Mr. Murray had obtained the style of Authorship. _. 

Mr. Murray began, in 1780, a volume of annual intelligence, 
under the title of “The London Mercury;” and in January 1783 
commenced “ ‘The English Review,” with the assistance of a pha- 
lanx of able writers; amongst whom were. Dr, Whitaker the His- 
torian of Manchester, Gilbert Stuart, &c. Se, See ar 

Mr. Murray died Nov. 6, 1793; and was succeeded by a son, 
who has also been the Publisher of several other valuable works; 
and has particularly distinguished himself by giving to the critical 
world “ The Quarterly Review,” of which he is the sole Pro- 
prietor and Publisher. —‘The Editor of that popular’ publication 
js Mr. William Gifford, the Translator of Juvenal, and‘author 
of “The Baviad” and “ Meviad.” The contributors to it are 
very generally believed to be among the leading political and fite- 
rary characters of the age, and it has already reached a circulg- 
tion litde short of 6000.— Mr. Murray is now on the eve of re~ 
moving to Albemarle-street, as successor to Mr, William Miller 5 
of whom see p. 631. : : 

Mr. John Newbery, many years a respectable Booksellér in St. 
Paul's Chureh-yard, is characterized by the tate Sir John 'Haw- 
kins as “a man of good understanding, and of great’ re te 
* He suggested (as Mr. Chalmers observes, in his P ‘face to The 
Idler) the plan of many useful compilations for the vounz, or 
those who had more curiosity than leisure to read ; and generally 
employed men of considerable talents in such undertakings.” Many 
now living may perhaps remember the pleasure the~ derived from 
Mr. Newbery’s litde books, for “ masters and misses," of ee " 
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of which he was the reputed author. Among the best of these | 
may be reckoned the brief Histories of the Tower _of London; 
of ea Paul's Cathedral, and of Westminster Abbey, all compiled 
by David Henry, esq. and of which several large editions were 
. Yapidly sold ; and “The World Displayed,” to which Dr. Johnson 

‘wrote an. historical introduction. In 1736, he projected a news- 
paper, called ‘« The Universal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette,” in 
which Dr. Johnson's celebrated « Idler” was first ‘printed. In 
this‘Weekly Journal Dr. Johnson is said to have been allowed a 
share; for which he was to furnish a short essay on such subjects 
of a general or temporary kind»as might suit the taste of News« 
paper readers, and distinguish that publication from its contem- 
pees Sir John Hawkins assigns as a reason for Mr. New- 

ery’s wishing to have an Essay in his paper, “ that the occur- 
rences during the intervals of its publication were not sufficient 
to fill its columns.” «If that was the case,” adds Mr. Chalmers, 
“ it Is a curious particular in the history of-political inteHigence. 
Those who now print weekly papers find it not only difficult, but 
impossible, to contain half of the articles which have entertained 
other readers. during the intervals of publication, and which, 
from the common impulse of domestic or public curiosity, 
their readers think they have a right to expect.” Let it be re« 
membered, however, that to the Editor of a Newspaper, the 
Parliamentary Proceedings were then forbidden fruit. 

- Mr. Newbery was the first of the profession who introduced the 
regular system of a Juvenile Library ; and the several little books 
which he published for that purpose were highly creditable to his 
head and his heart, Mr. Newbery died Dec. 22, 1767.—Sco 
some particulars (vexy advantageous to his character) of aw 
altercation between Mr. Newbery and Dr. Hill, in Gent. Mag. 
vol. XXII. p. 600.— He was the liberal patron of Christopher 
Smart; and was also the confidential fiend of Dr. James, whose 
famous Fever Powders were sold by him till his death, and still 
continue to be sold by his son. : 

Mr. Natt, Bookseller, at the Queen’s Arms in Pell Mell, is anamo 
which comes among the early Distributors of Books by Auction. He 
Publighed, ‘A Catalogue of vendible and useful English and La- 
tin Books on most Subjects, and in all Volumes 3 which will be 
sold by Auction, on Monday next the 18th instant (sic), 1688-9, 
at the Three Half Moons in St. Paul's Church-yard, among the 
Woollen-drapers. Catalogues. are distributed, gratis, at Mr. 
Nott's, at the Queen’s Armes in the Pell-mell, at the Flower-de- : 
Juce in, Little Britain, and at the Place of. Sale every Afternoon, 
1688-9.” It is to this Publisher, and not to Mr. Nutt, that 
Dunton’s character (see vol. 1. p. 311) applies. 

John Nourse, esq. Bookseller to his Majesty, died April 24, 
1780. He was himself a man of science, particularly in the mathe- 
matical line ; in which department a great number of valuable 
publications were by him introduced into the world. He alsa pub- 
lished a considerable number of French books, After the death 
of Mr. Nourse, the extensive business of the house was carried, 

on, 
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on, with indefatigable diligence, by Mr. Francis Wingrave, for the 
* benefit of Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles} Nourse, an eminent Sur- 
geon at Oxford, equally distinguished for the long period, and the 
eminence of his practice. He received the honour of Knighthood, 
Aug. 15, 1786,-on his Majesty's visit to the University. He was 
a contemporary student and pupil with the celebrated Mr..-Pott; 
of similar vivacity,.temper, and manners, and of equal celebrity 
for professional abilities and-knowledge. He had long laboured 
under a severe dropsical complaint; which terminated fatally 
April 19, 1789.—— Mr. Wingrave was his successor in the long- 
established shop in the Strand. ae 

Mr. Richard Nutt, Printer in the Savoy in 1724, and afters 
wards many years Printer of The London Evening Post, had 
long retired from business, and died in Bartlett’s-buildings March 
11, 1780, zt. 86.— See more of him in Gent. Mag. 1755, vol, 
XXV. pp. 311, 569. 

Mr. John Oliver, Printer to the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, carried on a considerable business in Bartholomew- 
close; where he died Jan. 19, 1775, wet. 73. 

Mr. Samuel Patmer was an eminent Printer; and made himself 
remarkable by his impartial ‘‘ Histery of Printing,” in 4to. in 
which he was assisted by that singular but learned character, 
George Psalmanazar. Dr. Franklin, of America, worked jour+ 
neyman with him while in London. Mr. Palmer died in 1732. 

Henry Parker, esq. sometime an eminent Stationer and Print- 
seller in Combhill, and many years Deputy of that Ward, quitted 
business in 1774, on purchasing the important office of Clerk of 
the Chamber at Guildhall, which he held till within a few months 
of his death; when, agreeably to the terms of his purcliase, he 
alienated the office to Mr, James Boudon, his principal assistant. 
Mr. Parker was Master of the Company of Stationers in 2801; 
where (as in every other department of life) his genéral know- 
ledge of City business, and the remarkable placidity of his man- 
hers, very much endeared him toa circle of sincere friends. He 
died at Stoke Newington, in his 94th year, Aug. 28, 1809, 
His only son, John Henry Parker, M. A. is Gresham Professor of 
Divinity, and Curate of Wanstead in Essex. . 

Mr. Samuel Paterson* was sen of a respectable woollen-drape 
in the parish of Saint Paul, Covent-garden, and born March 17} 
1728. He lost his father when about the age af 19 years; and 
his guardian not only neglected him, but involved his property 
in his own bankruptey, and sent himgo France. Having there 
acquired a knowledge of foreign literature and publications be- 
yond any persons of his age, he resolved to engage in the import- 
ation of foreign books; and, when little more than 20 years 
old, opened a shop in the Strand: the only person who then car- 
ried on such a trade being Paul Vaillant. ‘Though, by the mis- 
conduct of some who were charged with his commissions in se- 


* This article should have been incorporated with that given in p, worl 
ve. 
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veral parts of the Continent, it proved unsuccessful to the new 
adventurer, he continued in business till 1753, when he published 
Dr. Pettingal’s Dissertation. At the same early period in which 
he engaged in business he had married Miss Hamilton, a lady of 
the most respectable connexions in North. Britain, still younger 
than himself, both their ages not making 38 years. He next com- 
menced Auctioneer in Essex-house. This period of his life tended 
to develope completely those extraordinary talents in Bibliography 
(a science till then so little attended to) which soon brought him 
into-the notice of the literary world. The valuable collection of 
MSS. belonging to the Right Hon. Sir Julius Cesar, knt. Judge 
of the Admiralty in the reign of Queen El:zabeth, and, in the 
reign of James J. and Charles I. Chancellor and Under-treasurer 
of the Exchequer, had fallen into the hands of some uninformed 
persons, and were on the point of being sold by weight to a 
cheesemonger, as waste paper, for the sum of ten pounds; some 
of them happened to be shewn to Mr. Paterson, who examined 
them, and instantly discovered their value, He then digested a 
masterly Catalogue of the whole collection, and, distributing it in 
several thousands of the most singular and interesting heads, 
caused them to be sold by auction; which produced 3561. ; and 
had among the purchasers the late Lord Orford, and other per- 
sons of rank. ‘These occurrences took place in the year 1757. 
‘The first person who attempted to give a sketch of universal Bib- 
liography and Literary History was the learned and laborious Chris- 
topher-Augustus Hermann, professor in the University of Guttin- 
gen, in 1718, when he published his well-known work, “ Cons 
spectus Reipublice Literaria, sive Via ad Historiam Litera. am ;" 
which gradually went through seven editions, the last of which 
was published at Hanover, 1763. Numberless other works, ana- 
lagous to this, were published in the same interval, in G: many. 
About thé period alluded to, many detailed, descriptive, and ra- 
tional Catalogues of books appexred in the several countries of | 
Europe; the art and the taste of constructing libraries became 
more general than in any preceding age; and the ‘nly thing 
which appears worthy of remark, and rather. unaccountable, is 
that, even after the progress of Philosophy or Biblioz,aphy, the 
‘mans, in thisdepartment, have exc ‘led every other people in - 
Europe. It is universally acknowledged, that the hest work of 
the kind that ever appeared, about that time, was the Catalogue 
of the celebrated Library of the Count of Bunau, better known 
under the name of “ Bibliotheca Bunaviana,” so remaykable, in- 
deed, for number, selection, order, connexion, references, and uni- 
versal interest. The only historical system of national literature 
exhibited in Europe was that of the Italian, by Tiraboschi. Mr. 
Paterson supplied some important materials toward: one among 
oursclves, in hig “ Bibliotheca Anglica Curiosa, 1771.” He was an 
enemy to those systems of Bibliography which are now generally 
practised on the Continent; and he set no importance even on 
the newly-established classification of the <« Universal Repertory 
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‘mong the-readers themselves, who have happened to look at the 
above-mentioned Catalogue, will not only coincide with our Bib- 
liographer’s opinion, but will perhaps smile at seeing all the 
branches of human knowledge confined in-sixteen classes, and 
the Jast of them intituled “ Miscellaneous Works ;” the proper 
meaning of which words has a tendency to destroy the whole 
classification! Mr. Paterson acted consistently with these ideas 
in all his bibliographical performances; and it is owing to the 
‘merit of an appropriate, circumstantial, and judicious classifica 
tion, that his Catalogues are unrivaled, and some of them are 
justly regarded as models. We refer the readers to the Catalogues 
themselves, and especially to the Bibliotheca Fleetwoodiana, 
Beauclerkiana, Croftsiana, Pinelliana, published from time to 
“time, as well as to those of the Strange, Fagel, and Tyssen Li- 
braries, which he performed within the two last years of his life ; 
and they will perceive in each of them an admirable spirit of or- 
der, exhibited in different ways, and suggested by those superior 
abilities which alone can discover and appreciaté these variable ’ 
combinations of the several circumstances. A man so thoroughly 
conversant in the history of Literature could not fail to perceive 
that a vast number of books were held as valuable and scarce in 
England, which were rather common jn other countries, He 
thoughthe could do his native country an essential service, and. 
procure emolument for himself, if he should undertake a journey 
through some parts of the Continent, and succeed in purchasing 
some articles of this description. With this view he set out for 
the Continent in 1776, and actually bought a capital collection 
_ of books, which, on his return to England, he digested in the 
Catalogue (the best, perhaps, of his performances) that bears the 
title of « Bibliotheca Universalis Selecta.” . We are concerned” 
that we have it not in our power to relate here, with perspicuity 
and precision, an interesting anecdote which took place during 
Mr. Paterson's stay on the Continent. One of the most respect+ 
able Booksellers of London had been his fellow-traveller in that 
journey ; and, being informed of his design, and relying on hig 
good sense and excellent intention, offered him his friendly assist. 
ance, He lent him a thousarg] pounds, to be employed in an ad- 
ditional purchase of books, in hopes that he might have the mor 
ney returned to him when the speculation was carried into ¢xer 
cution. Mr. Paterson, as usual, proved unsuccessful; and the 
generous friend, sympathising in his misfortunes, never afterwards 
claimed the return of his loan !—Mr. Paterson's fame had come 
to the ears of a Nobleman * of high respectability, from his excel» 
lent moral character, his love of learning, and’ his political and 
* oratorical abilities. This eminent person requested the learned 
Bibliographer to arrange his elegant and valuable library, to com= 
pile a detailed catalogue of his books and manuscripts, and to ae» 
cept, for the purpose, the ‘place of his Librariag, with a liberal 
salary. The offer was too generous, and the projector of it tod- 


* The Earl of Shelburne, afterwards the fitst Marquis of Lansdown. 
se Ee se ¥ : respectable, 
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fespectable, not to meet with-an immediate compliance. Mr. 
Paterson accordingly entered into the ‘office of Librarian, re- 
mained in .it for some years, pens hoo éxpected to’ close his 
in the-same station ; when, ur imately, a misunderstand- 

ng took place between the noble Lord and him, by which he was 
liged to withdraw. We-haye/cursorily and reluctantly noticed 
this fact, as it is unpleasant to consider that an‘ event of this kind 
should ever have ‘taken place’ yeen’ two eminent characters, 


each of which was of thu greatest’ in its own line.— 


Mr, Paterson was'a writer of sotie consideration, and from time’ 


ons, to none of which he 
6 time, is, to our know- 


to time indulged’ in’ several~pu 
ever put his name: "The first} in 
ledge, *« Another Traveller; or, Remarks made upon a, 
Journey through Part of the Netherlands, by Coriat, jun. in 
1766," 3 vol, 12mo.; the second ts, "The Joineriana ; or, The 
Book? of ‘Seraps;” ‘2 vols: 8vo, 1772, ‘Consisting of philosophical 
; aphorisms ; the third is “The Templar” a petiodical 






Bs per, of which only 14 nusobers appear to have been published, 


and, the Jast of them, in Decemiber 1773, intended asa attack 
onthe Newspapers for advertising ecclesiastical offices, and places 
of. ‘trust, under Government; and: the last is, “ Speculations on 
Law and Lawyers, 1778,” tending to evince the danger and im- 
propriety ‘of personal arrésts for’debt previous to any verification. 
At'the pressing solicitations of his friends, he consented, as soon 
as the Fagel catalogue was completed, ‘to undertake'some ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Vicissitudes of Literature in England during the lat- 
ter!Half of the Eigliteenth Century ;” for which it was hoped in 
vain'that‘some materials might be found among* his papers. © 

Mr. Roger Payne, the celebrated Bookbinder in Duke’s-court, 
St. Martin’s-lane, died Noy. 20, 1797; to the No small regret! of se- 
ders of magnificent libraries. This ingenious man in- 
le of binding witing elegance with durability, such 
has ever been able to imitate; “He may be ranked, 
, aihong artists of ‘the greatest‘ merit,’ The orhaments he 
employed were chosen with a classical, taste, and, in many in- 
stances, appropriated to the subject of the work, or the age and 
eof the author; and each of his binding was accompa- 
¥ a written description of the ornaments, ina most p 

ious style. His chef deuvre is his schylus, in the pos- 
jon-of Earl Spencer, the ornaments and decorations of which 
are most splendid and ‘classical, The binding ofthe book cost: 
the noble Earl fifteen guin Those who are not: accustomed 
to”see *book-binding execyted in any other than’ the*common 
manner; can ‘have no idea of the merits of the deceased, who 
lived: without a’ riyal, and, wé fear, died without a suecessor. 
His remains'were decently interred int the burying-ground of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, at the expenceof that respectable and up- 
right Booksell@ij the late Mr, ‘Thomas Payne, then resident in 
that parish, to:whom; in’a great measure, the admirers of this 
ingenious man’s performances may, feel themselves. indebted 
for the prolongation of ‘his life; having for the last eight he 
3 5 pi 
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of his life (with that goodness of heart for which ‘his family ig 
distinguished) provided him with 2 regular pecuniary assistances. 
both for the support ef his body and the’ performance of hig 

work, What adds te the credit of this is, that this poor maw 

had not a proper command of himself; for, formerly, when in 

possession of a few pounds, he would live jovially; when that wae 

éxhausted, almost famishing, ‘It may be proper to remark, that, 

although his name was spelt exactly as-his Patron’s, he was not 
related to him. . His namesake's regard to him did not end with 

his tife ; for the worthy possessor of the name of Thomas Payne 
had # small'whole length of the man at his work, in-his deplorable 
yorking room, engraved at his owa expence, 

John Peele, esy. a very consider: able Bookseller i in Paternoster 
row, died Sept. 8, 1771.° 9 > * 

Mr. John Reeves, an eminent es Pointer j in the Savoy; ‘died 
am December 1767. 

Mr, Daniel Richards died: Aug. 8, 1802, at his house near sty 
Andrew’s Church; Holborn, aged: 87. :!He had long heen father. 
of that parish, wheré he had kept'a Stationer’s shop more than’ 
60 years, He was Master of the Company of Stationers in 1778,- 
and at the time of his death was father of the Company. : 

Mr, William Richurdson, many years Bookseller in Cornhill, 
died Feb. 2, 1811, xt. 75. Two of his Nephews are established, 
in the same profession, creditably, in different houses in Cornhill 

Mr, Thomas Rickaby, of Peterborough-cowtt, Fleet-street,! 
died Aug. 21,1802, wt. 49. He printed «© The British Critic; ae 
and was in many other respects a Printer of eminence, . 

Mr. John Hider, Printer, of Little Britain, died April % 
4800. ‘Returning home from Stationers’-hall, he dropped down 
in an apoplectic fit in Warwick-lane, Newgate-street, 1 ine 
stantly expired. Herwas one of the sons of the Rev. William Riz 
der, B. A. lecturer of St. Vedast, Foster-lane, curate of St. Faith’s Sy 
and many years sur-master of St. Paul's. school), Author of a 
« History of England to the Year 1763 inclusive,” i in Fifty Pocket: 
Volumes 5 -a “ Commentary on thg Bible ;”. an “ English Diction~' 
ary;’ * and other works, “He died#arch ‘30, 1785, m x 

Mr. James Roberts, a Printer of great eminence, was three “a 
Master of the Stationers Company, 1729,/1730, 1731. He died: 
Nov. 2, 1754, wt. $5. 

-: Mr. Henry Sabins, formerly conductor of The Chester Courant, 

; died, at an.advanced age, in September 1800; He was one of 

-” the eompositbrs who, in the year 1762, were arrested by Govern.’ 
ment on a charge of printing Mr. Wilkes’s meinorable N° 45 ;" 
on which occasion Mr. Sabine and the other compositors res 
ceived 3001. each for false imprisonment. 

Mr. Edward Say, many years a respectable ‘Printer, and Master 
of the Company of Stationers in 1763, died in Magli reo, His’ 

» dn Charles Green Say, welt known as: Printer- of “* The Gazets' 
teer,” “ General Evening Post,” and other Néwépapers, died id 
November 1775. ay 

Mr. John Sewell, Bookselter { in Cornhill, died. Nov. 19, 1902, 

Tet. 68, respected and regretted by a numerous, circle of friends, 

Vor. HI. 3B. —lf 
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r—If “an honest man's the noblest work of God,” such a one was 
John Sewell; who, with some harmless eccentricities, possessed 
a mind and spirit, of which the energy and value could only be 
duly estimated by those who were admitted to his familiar ac- 
quaintance. His shop was the well-known resort of the first 
mercantile charagters in the City, particularly those trading to the 
East Indies, who were used there to fee] more of the freedom and 
ease of their own parlours, than the restrictions of a house of 
trade; yet such was the effect of long-established method, that, 
perhaps, in all London, 2 shop could not be named, in whichso 
much business was daily transacted with so little bustle or ostenta- 
tion. Mr. Sewell, about the year 1775, succeeded Mr. Brothertoy , 
(with whom he had been some time partner) iu the same house 
wherein he died, and was one of the oldest Booksellers in London, 
He possessed, besides his professional judgment of books, a tole- 
yable knowledge of mechanicks, particularly of ship-building, un- 
derstood the nature and properties of timber, and was the founder 
and most zealous promoter of a Society for the Improvement of 
Naval Architecture. He was also the occasion of a most beneficial 
improvement being made, some years ago, in Cornhill, a place 
which had sustained prodigious losses by conflagrations. Finding 
that adifficulty of gaining a ready supply of water was, in most 
cases, the cause of the mischief extending, he conceived the idea 
of a tank, or reservoir, to be laid under the coach pavement of 
the street, which, being kept always full of water, is a perpetual 
and ready resource in cases of fire happening in that vicinity. In 
proof of his loyalty and public spirit, it need only be said, that he 
was one of the first supporters, and named on the first Committee, 
of the Loyal Association at the Crown and Anchor, in 1792, b 
the operation and influence of which, the Nation was preserve 
from the ruinous efforts of Republicans and Levellers; and, when 
the kingdom was alarmed and confounded by the mutiny in our 
Ficets, he drew up, and at his own expence circulated, “ Propo- 
sals, in detail, for a Marine Voluntary Association, for manning 
in Person the Channel Fleet, the antient and natural Defence of Old 
England.” The object, however, was happily rendered unneces- 
. gary by the return of our brave Seamen to reason and their duty. 

- The following Address “To Booksellers,” was published soon’ 
after Mr. Sewell’s death ; «The numerous instances of liberality and 
kindness which 1 have experienced from the ‘Trace during a servi- * 
tude of 30 years, have made a due impression on my mind, and de- , 
mand mywarmest acknowledgments. Having commeficed business 
on my own account, | beg to assure that respectable body, that, 
to merit a continuance of their esteem, I will spare no exertions 
in promoting their interest, by the sale of any publications that 
they may entrust to my care in the city, At the same time, they 
tnust allow ie most earnestly to request, that in no case may my 
name be inserted in the imprint of any book or pamphlet without 
having been first consulted, and given my assent; as I have de- 
termined strictly to tread in the footsteps of my late worthy and. 
tespected master, Mr. Sewell, who would neyer sanction by his 

: : : ae name,? * 
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name, or vend in his shop, publications that might by any con- 

struction be deemed offensive to the Government of a Country 

whose Laws and Constitution are the admiration of the world. 
James Asresne, Jan. 26, 1803, 

Mr. Richard Shaw, a worthy, unassuming Printer, ia Silver- 
street, Whitefriars, died at Pentonville, Jan. 23, 1801, et. 65, 

Mr. Paul Steevens, Bookseller, died either in December 1767, 
or in January 1768, 

Mr, John Vowel, formerly an eminent Stationer in Watling. 
street, died, at his apartments in Sion College, March 36, 1sol, 
wt. 93. ‘Till within three wecks of his dissolution, he was an ac- 
tive and useful member of the Court of Assistants of the Stationers’ 
Company, of which he was Master jn 1767, and had long been 
the father. He was universally esteemed, for perfect urbanity of 
Manners, and unaffected goodness of heart. 

John Walkden, esq. (son of My. Richard Walkden, an old mem- 
ber of the Company of Stationers, who died in 1780), was a Sta- 
tioner in Shoe-lane; where he long carried on a very extensive 
trade, in quills particularly, and a beautifully black ink; and 
acquired a handsome fortune with an unexceptionable character, 
He was passionately fond of Handel's music, of which he pos- 
sessed a sufficient quantity to make a sale of six days. At his 
house in Highbary-place he built a v spacious music room, in 
which he placed the bust of Handel over an excellent organ, on 
which he was a complete performer. He had also a house at 
Old Windsor, where lie died, June 14, 1808. 

Mr. Joha Watts, a Printer of first-rate eminence, who has be- 
fore been mentioned as the able coadjutor of the Tonsons, died 
Sept. 26, 1763, wt. 85. 

Allington Wilde, esq. a very old member of the Company, of Sta- 
tioners, died in Aldersgate-strect, Dec. 28, 1770 ;-and ws at that 
time the oldest Printer in England. His father died in 1731; see 
vol. IV. p. 596. 

Mr. John Worrall, a very worthy, industrious, and intelligent 
Tradesman, was born in or near Reading. His profession was 
originally that of a Bookbinder? but, having been encouraged, 
to open a shop as a Bookseller, he took a house in Bell-yard¥* 
Temple-bar, which had formerly been the Bellinn. In 1731, 
he compiled and published a very useful volume, intituled, 
“ Bibliotheca Legum Anglie,” of which he afterwards printed 
several Editions, in 1735, 1738, 1740, and the last in 1768. 
He also published another little piece, now very scarce, inti- 
tuled, “ Bibliotheca Topographica Anglicana, 1736.” Having 
purchased several valuable MSS. he was induced to employ: an’ 
able professional hand to digest and methodize them ; and, by 
the help of.a considerable loan from a friend, was enabled 
to publish, in three folio volumes, the valuable work which 
bears the name of « Edward Wood's Compleat Body of Convey-~ 
ancing, 1749” (since frequently re-printed), His friends were 
alarmed at the hazard he ran by so expensive a speculation ; 
and the more so, as there had then recently appeared a work 
very similar to it, under the title of “ Precedents in Convey- 

352 ancing, 
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ancing, by Gilbert Horseman ; settled and approved by himself, 
and other able Counsel, with proper Tables, 1746,” 3 vols. folio 
(since also often re-printed), Beth works were, however, suc- 
cessful; and both proved very advantageous to the Publishers ; 
and laid the foundation for the many valuable Reports and 
Commentaries. that have since very greatly benefited both the 
Profession and the Proprietors. By the encouragement Mr. 
Worrall received, he was soon enabled to gratify his own ho- 
nourable feelings by an act of strict justice. In the outset of 
life, having been unsuccessful, he was under the necessity of 
making a composition with his creditors; but, as soon as he 
was alle, he sent for them all, and fully paid them the deficiency. 
In the Preface to his Law Catalogue, in 1768, Mr. Worrall says, 

« After many months diligent search into the Editions of the seve- 
ral Law Books, in the year 1731, published“ Bibliotheca Legum ;” 
and therein endeavoured to oblige the publick, in impartially de- 
scribing the various dates and prices of every book of value, and 
taking notice where any former editions were deficient or varied ; 
this being never before attempted, gave me a pleasing hope it 
would be useful and acceptable ; and to make it still more so, 1 
have corrected and improved every edition since, and also this 
now published, by printing the titles of the books more fully, 
and have added not only the names of the antient Printers, viz. 
Caxton, Wynken de Worde, Lettou, Macklinia, Pinson, and 
others, but many books and dates not in any former édition of 
this Catalogue, for some of which I am beholden to a most cu- 
rious work, intituled, “Typographical Antiquities,” published 
in quarto, in the year 1749, by Joseph Ames, F.R.8, &e— 
Since the publication of the last edition of this Catalogue, seve- 
ral Law Books being become very scarce, and others out of print, 
have made ‘reat alteration in the prices ; and some are so diffi- 
eult to get, that no certain price can be fixed. On the contrary, 
a much greater number are lessened in their value; in both 
which cases I have made proper corrections. — Although T pub- 
lished this Catalogue with a design to oblige gentlemen in the 
various cditions of the books, TI have always been careful of of- 
fending my Brethren; and, therefore, fixed the full price to most 
books, not intending to impose on any one, but to shew their 
utmost value, This, Iam sensible, has hurt myself most, it being: 
insinuated by some of the Trade, that they under-sell the Book- 
sellers at Temple-bar ; and when it is in their favour, produce 
“my Catalogue as avoucher ; whereas the Booksellers near Temple- 
bar, being proprietors of the copies of great part of the Law Books, 
and having more frequent opportunities than others of buying Li- 
braries in that science, can afford, and do sell them, New or Old, 
of any editions whatsoever, as cheap, ifnot cheaper, than others.— 
What I have said in my observations on the different editions of 
books, and wherein they vary, may be depended upon; and as 
the publick have been so indulgent to encourage my endeavours, 
doubt not of preserving their favour by the care J have taken in this 
edition.”—-To an only brother, Mr. Thomas Worrall, who had been 
a Bookscller at Temple-bar, but unfortunately Jabour-d under a 
mental 
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mental derangement, which terminated his life Sept.17, 1767, 
Mr. John Worrall was particularly kind.—He left also many hand- 
gome legacies to numerous relations. —He wasa very active man ; 
and im early life walked frequently to Reading ona Saturday, and 
back again early on Monday.—Mr. Worrall had been for several 
years a widower, after having lost eight children ; seven of them in 
infancy, and the eighth, from a serious injury.of the spine, oc 
casioned by an acciderital fall —Hé died at an advanced age, Nov. 
$, 1771; sustaining to the last the character of benevolence which 
he had borne through a long life. —Some time before his death, 
Mr. John Worrall gave up the fatigues of business to his parte 
ner Mr. B, Tovey ; who, in 1775, resigned the trade to his son-in- 
Jaw, Mr. Edward Brooke ; and survived till January 1806.— 
Mr. Brooke, in 1783, published (as successor to J. Worrall: and 
B. Tovey) a new and improved edition of the “ Bibliotheca Le- 
gum ;” with an additional Volume, containing “a General Ac- 
count of the Laws and Law-writers of England, from the earliest 
Times to the Reign of Edward HI. As also of the Public Re- 
cords, and other authentic Law MSS. the Statutes, and the se- 
veral Collections and Editions thereof; the Reports, or Collec- 
tions of adjudged Cases in the Courts of Law and Equity; to- 
gether with an Account of the principal Works upon the Law 
and Constitution, published during the present Reign ; compiled 
by Edward Brooke ;” who, 1 am happy to add, survives to enjoy 
the fruits of 4 well-earned fortune. — His successor in Bell-yard 
is Mr. William Reed. 

Mr. John Wright, of St. John's-square, Clerkenwell, an ex- 
cellent Printer, and a worthy man, was taken off suddenly, 
after only two days illness, in the 38th year of his age, Oct. 13, 
1807. His illness began with a cold, which he caugit while on 
a shooting-party, and which brought on a violgnt fever, dnd 
ended in death—-Mr. Joseph Wright, his brother 14 successor, 
died, after a lingering illness, at his father's hous in Leicester 
shire; May t, 1809; and Mr. Edward Wright, a third brother 
in the same proféssion, died April 26, 1810. 

Mr. Peter Wynne, an eminent Bookseller in Paternoster-row, 
died, at Eltham, in Kent, June 30, 1806. He had just pur- 
chased the elegant villa of Mr. Wilkinson, at Canonbury ; ‘but 
did not live to take possession. He was a man of very strong in- 
tellect; and, with rather a rough exterior, possessed the milk of 
human kindness. From habits of industry, imbibed in early life, 
and the aid of inflexible integrity, he had acquired a handsome 
competence, with the esteem of an extensive circle of friends, 
He left a widow, with two sons and three daughters. 


——_ 


P. 594, “Mr. Edward Brewster was Master of the Company 
of Stationers when I was made a Liveryman. He has a consi- 
derable estate, is very humble, and his usual appellation is Bro- 
ther. Heis a man of great piety and moderation. He printed 
«The Practice of Piety,’ < Doctrine of the Bible,’ and other useful 
books,” Dunton, p. 283. 

«© Mr. 
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“Mr. John Walthoe is very punctual fn his payments, and very 
nicely just. Civility is a part of his nature, and he never ‘makes any 
advantage of another man's ignorance. He is kindly disposed 
to those who are unhappy, and has never overlooked me at my 
Jowest ebb. He prints and deals much in Law Books.” Ib. p. 24. 


*,* The Earl of Anzlesea’s Catalogue (p.613) was thus prefaced : 

“ This Catalogue presents you with the so much famed and cele- 
brated Library of the Right Honourable Arthur Earl of Anglesey, 
late Lord Privy-seal, deceased. And although I am abundantly sen- 
sible that it is needless to recommend it ; however it may not be im- 
proper, and perhaps not unacceptable to the ingenious, to have 
a passant account of this so much desired Collection of Books. 
This Noble Lord, for above thirty years last, was generally 
Known to be extremely curious in collecting whatever occasionally 
was offered to him, or he upon his enquiry met with, that was 
rare and choice in all sorts of Learning, and in whatsoever lan- 
His great inclination this way occasioned his spending 

a great part of his time, that he could possibly spare from the 
management of the weighty and public affairs he was interested 
in, to settle and maintain a correspondence with all sorts of 
learned men abroad; by which way a great accession was made 
to his Library, they frequently presenting, and at. his request 
rocuring, very great curiositics in several faculties. Neither was 
e contented to buy single books and lesser parcels, but pur- 
chased many Libraries for the sake of some choice and valuable 
books that he was not before furnished with; hence arose the 
great number of his books, and those duplicates of many consi- 
derable oncs, as appears in the ensuing Catalogue. It would be 
too great a trespass on the Reader's patience, and excecd the 
limits of an Auction Preface, to remark the whole. - The Divi- 
nity part contains variety of Bibles, Fathers, Church-History, 
and the Works of the most eminent first Reformers, &c, The 
Historical comprchends Historians of all ages and nations ; and 
of our own and the neighbouring nations, scarce any thing that 
hitherto is extant of them wanting. I might also observe, that 
the Geographici, Philologici, Leviographici; and those other 
books of Pomp and State, describing particular famous houses, 
with the collection of Coins, might deservedly challenge the in- 
telligent Reader's observance. ‘Ihe Physic, Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics, Civil, Canon, and Common Law, are not contemptible; 
not to mention the bodks of moment in the French, Italian, 
Spanish ; and that vast collection of Pamphicts of all sorts, con- 
taining all the remarkable ones relating to Government, &c. 
The whole Library being really considerable for number, as well 
as scarcity, that many persons of honour (though possessed of 
very great Libraries of their own) had frequent recourse to this, 
for the perusal of many out of the ordinary road of Learning, 
not elsewhere to be found. Thus much was thought fit to be 
coramunicated to the world, by one who had the honour for 


many years to be employed in his Lordship’s service.” 
ATNDT. 
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P.9. Mr. Justice Barrington was buried in the Temple church, 
where a small tablet is thus inscribed : : 
«In the vault beneath 
are deposited the remains of 
the Hon. Daines Barrington, Bencher; 
who died March 14, 1800, aged 73.” . 

P. 26. The Rev. William Holwell was of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford; M. A. 1784; B.D. 1790. He was vicar of Thornbury, 
co. Gloucester ; prebendary of Exeter ; and sometime chaplain 
to his Majesty; Vicar of Menhinnet 1791 ; married May 19, 1797, 
to Lady Charlotte Hay, daughter of the late Earl of Errol. He 
died March 13, 1798. He was distinguished by very superior 
talents as a scholar, and a critical knowledge of the Greek lan= 


age. 

P. 39. “The 28th Edition of “ The great Importance of.a Re- 
ligious Life” was published in 1796.—This pious treatise, of 
which it is not easy to determine whether the elegant simplicity 
of style, or the persuasive force of reasoning, is most to be ad- 
mired, has been ascribed to the pen of Lord Egmont by mis- 
information. It was the undoubtéd production of that eminent 
Advocate, William Mclmoth, esq. as has been ascertained by his 
Jearned son, who, in justice to the memory of the real Author, 
thought it necessary to disclose the truth.” See Memoirs _ of 
William Melmoth, esq. p. 60.—Park’s Edition of Lord Orford’s 
Royal and Noble Authors, vol. V. p. 251. 

P. 41, note, 1.15. for “ Pliny,” read “ Trajan.” 

P. Go, Mr, Ashley Cowper held also the office of Chafe-wax in 
Chancery. 

P. 61. In 1764, Mr. William Cowper (the celebrated Poet) on 
account of his bad state of health, having thought proper to resign 
the office of Clerk of the Journals (for which he had before re-° 
linquished his profession at the Bar). Mr. Ashley Cowper ap~ 
pointed Mr. Blyke to succeed him.— In 1770, his brother Joha 
died at Cambridge (see vol. VI. p. 615), an event which made & 
lasting, but not unfavourable impression on the tender and 
affectionate mind of our poet. While the circumstances of this 
event were recent, he committed them to paper, and they were 
published by Mr. Newton in 1802. Cowper afterwards introduced 
some lines to his memory in the Task : 

t had a brother once, 
Peace to the mem'ry of a man of worth, 
A man of letters and of manners too! 
Of manners sweet as Virtue always wears, 
When gay Good-nature dresses her in smiles, 

P. 96, Dr, Apthorp married Elizabeth the daughter of 
Eliakim “Hutchinson, esq. Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, in the Province of Massachusett’s Bay. He published, 
1. “ The Constitution of a Christian Church, illustrated in a 
Sermon at the Opening of Christ Church in Cambridge [New 
England}, on Thursday, October 9, 1761. By East Apthorp, 
M. A. late Fellow of Jesus College in the University of 

Cams 
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Cambridge, Boston 1761, 4to.—The following inscription is on 
@ eorner-stone of the Church: 
DEO ZTERNO, 
PATRI, FILIO, SPIRITUI S, 
HANG DEM, 
$UB AUSPICIIS ILLUSTRISS. SOCIETATIS 
PROMOVENDO EVANGELIO 
IN PARTIBUS TRANSMARINIS 
INSTITUTE, 
CONSECRABANT GANTABRIGIENSES 
ECCLESIZ ANGLICAN@ FILIt 
IN 
CHRISTIANE FIDEI ET CHARITATIS 
INCREMENTUM 
A. D. MDCCLX, 
PROVINCIAM PROCURANTE 
v. CL. 
FRANCISCO BERNARDO. 
&. “ The Felicity of the Times; a Sermon preached at Christ 
Church, Cambridge, on Thursday, August 11, 1763, being a 
day of Thanksgiving for the General Peace, by East Apthorp, 
M. A, Missionary at Cambridge ;. inscribed “to his Excellency 
William Shirley, esq, Governor of the Bahama Islands, and 
Lieutenant General of his Majesty's Army,’ Boston, 1763. 
3.“ The Character and Example of a Christian Woman ; a Dis- 
course at Christ Church, Cambridge, on the Death of Mrs. Anne 
Wheelwright ; 1764,” 4to, in two parts. In this discourse the 
Preacher very pathetically laments the loss of * a most repect- 
able Parent*; an honest and well-natured Brother +; an 
amiable sister-in-law t ; and, now, of one endeared to us in all 
the relations of a Daughter, Wife, and Sister §.” 4. “ Of Sacred. 
» Poetry and Music; a Discourse at Christ Church ||, Cambridge, 
at the Opening of the Organ, on Tuesday 21 August, 1764,” 4to; 
inscribed, ‘‘ To the Hon. John Temple, Esquire, His Majesty's 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of New Hampshire.” 
The volume of «£ Letters on the Prevalence of Christianity” was 
published Feb. 6, 1778; and was warmly and deservedly com- 
mended J. A copy of it is inthe hands of the Doctor's Son, en- 
riched with several Remarks from the Works of Mr. Gray, one 
of the most Jearned men in Europe, as well as a sublime Poet. 
He had read most of the original Historians. 
Mr. Gibbon, in the Vindication of his History, 1779, p. 9%, 





* Charles Apthorp, esq. died at Boston, Nov. 11, 1758, aged 60. 

+ Mr. Heney Apthorp died at Boston (in England), Aug. 12, 1762, aged 25, 

t Mrs. Alicia Apthorp, wife cf John Apthorp, esq, died in Gibraltar, 20 
October, 1763, aged about 24. - 

§ Who died 12 April, 1764, at the age of 28 years and 3 nfonths. 

it This Church was occupied by the Provincial Army in 1775, and the 
fine organ destroyed. In the September of that year most of the New 
England churches were deserted by their Ministers, and their Congrega- 
tions dispersed. 

G See Monthly Review, vol. LVHI. p. 414421; Critical Review, 1778, 
p- 200—212; and Gent, Mag. September 1778, p. 432, 
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days, When Mr. Apthorp’s Letters appeared, 1 was surprized to 
find that I had scarcely any interest or concern in their contents. 
They are filled with general observations on the study of History, 
with a large and useful Catalogue of Historians, and with a va- 
riety of réftections moral and religious, all preparatory to the 
direct and forma! consideration of my Two last Chapters; which 
Mr. Apthorp seems to reserve for the subject of a Second Vo- 
lume. I sincerely respect the learning, the piety, and the can- 
dour of this gentleman ; and must consider it as a mark of his 
esteem, that he has thought proper to begin his approaches at 
so gieat a distance from the fortifications which he designed to 
attack,” : 

Dr. Apthorp had at one time an intention of printing a Volume 
of Sermons preached on public Occasions in England and Ame~ 
rica; of which the following were to be the Contents; and 
which it is to be hoped will yet be some time printed : 

1, Consecration of a Christian Church, 1761,—2, On the Ge- 
neral Peace, 1763.3. Character of a Christian Woman, 1764.—- 
4, Of Sacred Poetry and Music, 1764.—5. On the Election of .a 
Lord Mayor, 1770.—6. On the General Fast, Dec. 13, 1777.— 

, % On the Excellenge of the Liturgy, 1778.—8. Before the Lord 
Mayor, in Easter Week, 1780,—9. ‘fhe Genius of Popery.— 
10, On the Fire of London, 1780.—11. The Influence of Learn- 
ing on Religion, a Visitation Sermon,— 12. On Prophecy. 
13. On Miracles; a Visitation Sermon.—14, The Christian 
Preacher, at St. Mary te Bow. — 15. On the Education of Chil- 
dren; a Visitation Sermon.—16, On Romans xii 1,2.” 

P. 95. The Rev. John Smith was vicar of Warlingham, with the 
chapel of Chelsham annexed, 1773 ; rector of Weybridge in April 
1782;.which he resigned (on obtaining Bredon in Worcester- 
shire) when Mr. Hawtayne (who had before been disappointed by 
the caprice of Lord Chancellor Thurlow) obtained Weybridge. ‘ 

P. 97, note, line 2. for C. B.r. B. T. 

P. 111. Mr. Walpole, in a Letter to the Hon, Seymour Conway, 
August 5, 1761, takes occasion thus to notice Bp. Pearce : 

“My buildings are paper, like my writings ; and both will be 
blown away in ten years after I am dead: if they had not the sub- 
stantial use of amusing me while I live, they would be worth 
little indeed. J will give you one instance that will sum up the 
vanity of great men, learned men, and buildings altogether. I 
heard lately that Dr. Pearce, a very learned personage, had con- 
sented to let the'tomb of Aylmer de Valence, earl of Pembroke, 
a very great personage, be removed for Wolfe's monument ; that 
at first he had objected ; but was wrought upon by being ‘told 
that hight Aylmer was a Knight Templar, a very wicked set of 
people, as his Lordship had heard, though he knew nothing 
of them, as they are not, mentioned by Longinus. I own, 1 
thought this a made story; and wrote to his Lordship, expressing 
my concern that one of the finest and most ancient monuments 
in the Abbey should be removed ; and begging, if it was removed, 
that he would bestow it on me, who would erect and preserve 
jt here. After a fortnight’s deliberation, the Bishop sent me 

* an 
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an answer, civil indeed, and commending my zeal for Antiquity 
but avowing the story under his.own hand. He said, “that at 
first they had taken Pembroke’s tomb for a Knight Templar’s.” 
Observe, that not only the man who shows the tombs names 
it every day, but that there is a draught of it at large in Dart’s 
Westminster, ‘That, upon discovering whose it was, he had 
been very unwilling to consent to the removal ; and at Jast had 
obliged Wilton to engage to set it up within ten feet of where it 
stands at present.” His Lordship concluded with congratulating 
me on publishing learned Authors at my press. J don’t wonder 
that a man who thinks Lucan a learned Author should mistake 
a tomb in his own Cathedral. If 1 had a mind to be angry, I 
could complain with reason, as having paid forty pounds for 
ground for my Mother's tomb, that. the Chapter of Westminster 
sel} their Church over and over again, The ancient monuments 
tumble upon one’s head through their neglect, as one of them 
did, and killed a man at Lady Elizabeth Percy's funeral; and 
they erect new waxen dolls of Queen Elizabeth, &c. &e. to 
draw visits and money from the mob. I hope all this history is 
applicable to some part or other of my letter; but letters you 
will have, and so | send you one, very like your own stories 
that you tell your daughter.—There was a king, and he had 
three daughters, and.they all went to see the tombs: and the 
youngest was in love with Aylmer de Valence, &c.” 

P. 127. Henry Taylor, M: A. had a dispensation, in July 1753, 
to hold the vicavage of Portsmouth, with the rectory of Buriton, 
both in Hampshire. . : 

P. 134. Since the article on Mr. Graves, the venerable and 
much-respected Rector of Claverton, was printed, I have Leen 
favoured, by Mr. D. Parkes, of Shrewsbury, with a faithful drawing 
of his Portrait ; the spirit of which Mr, Basire has endeavoured 
to transfuse into the Plate which faces p. 134. I am also indebted 
to thesame friend for a copy of the following poetical effusion ; 

*« Lines written while viewing a Portrait of Mr. Graves, 
in possession of Mr. Parkes. 

* Oft as thy well-known face I see, 
My heart is mov'd to sympathy, 
It seems to bring again those hours 
Enliven'd by thy various powers, 
Keen wit, yet void of all offence; 
Pure wisdom, clear of all pretence; 
Yet, while 1 gaze, I must deplore, 
Thy wit, thy wisdom, are no more! 
But sweet to view, though sorrows blend, 
Is every image of a Friend! 
And, though we mark it with a tear, 
Each recollected trait is dear. - 

“ Shrewsbury, Sept. 19, 1806. S.J. Prarr.” 

P. 139. Dr. Milner, the elegant Historian of Winchester, 
after commending the beautiful skreen in the North transept of 
the Cathedral, and the two bronze statues of James I. and 
Charles I. adds, ‘* Nor can the eye, in this situation. be restrained 
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from fixing on that inimitable medallion of Bp. Hoadly, against 
the pillar, on the left hand, over his tomb and epitaph, The 
hard stone here assumes the soft foldings of the Prelate's silken 
ornaments; and the-cold marble is animated with his living, 
speaking features, But what an incongruous association of em- 
blems do we find crowded im the margin! The cap and wand 
of Liberty are in saltire with the pastoral crosier: Magna Carta 
is blended with the New Scripture, as forming subjects for the me- 
ditation of a Bishop.”—Of a paragraph which followed this in Dr. 
Milner’s first edition, I shall only copy a line or two: “ The 
coluinn against which it is placed has been cut away to a consi- 
derable depth, in order to make place for it, evidently to the 
weakening of the whole fabric.” —The remaining part of the 
paragraph, “having given great offence to some respectable 
friends and relatives of Bp. Hoadly,” is transferred by Dr. Mil- 
ner from its original situation to his notes; in which, however, 
he is not even yet quite accurate.——The Dramatic Writings 
should have been appropriated, not to Mr. ChanceJlor Hoadly ; 

but to his elder brother, Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, the Physician. 
P.141. “ Bp. Hoadly’s Father, who was 2 sensible, religious, 
and worthy man, and instructed him and his brother John in 
school-learning, observing his parts, and the parts also of his 
brother, though not equal to his, said occasionally, being in 
company with some of his friends, ‘ My son John will probably, 
one day be a Bishop, and Ben an Archbishop.” What he said 
(though no Prophet) proved in general true ; only with this dif- 
ference, that his elder son was made a Bishop, and his younger 
an Archbishop.— In a conversation which I had the honour of 
having with the Bp. of Winchester many years ago in London, 
he told me, that ‘he thought our Liturgical forms ought to be 
revised and amended, only for our own sakes, though there were 
no Dissenters in the land.’ He added, that ‘the strict measures 
taken at the last review were not approved by the famous Dr. 
Whichcott, but were thought by him to be much too severe, and 
the effects only of a strong party-prejudice, ‘I plainly see,” 
said the Doctor, ‘what they would be at; but I shall disappoint 
them. I can myself, with a good conscience, conform, though 
others cannot; whom I greatly pity, heartily wishing them more 
liberty, as really due to them by the laws of Nature, and those 
of the Gospel. 1, speaking for myself only, consider things 
uponamuchlarger bottom. 1see that I can still promote theChris- 
tian Religion in general, though cramped in some points, which 
J judge not to be very essential to it. This is the rule by which 
J conduct myself in these matters.’——At another interview with 
this worthy Bishop (when I had some scruples relating to certain 
particulars enjoined by law), he told me, that, ‘ for his own part, 
he had constantly, whilst a Parish-minister, observed the rules 
prescribed; and, amongst other injunctions, that he had ne- 
ver omitted the Athanasian Creed, when ordered to be read in 
the Church. «But you,’ said he, with an agreeable smile upon 
his countenance, ‘ are, 1] see, of much the same mind with my 
jate excellent friend Dr. Clarke; who, though having scruples to 
some 
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some things, would yet continue in his ministry to the Church 
established, but was not willing to enter into new engagements, 
by repeating the subscriptions, &c. J leave you to God, and to 
your own judgment and conscience: for I never go farther!’ At 
the same time he added, when I mentioned Bp. Secker as a per- 
son to whom Lord Lyttelton had, the same morning, wished me 
to apply for a relief of my scruples; ‘1 somewhat wonder at this 
proposal: my Lord of Oxford's lips are glewed [” Mr. Jones of 
Welwyn, MS. in 1761.—[In return, Abp. Secker one day, at his 
table, when the Monthly Reviewers were said, by one of the 
company, to be Christians, replied, “If they were, it was cer- 
tainly.secundém usum Winton.” J. Duxcompe.—Of Abp. Secker 
Mr. Jones says, “ Some of the accounts I have of him at different 
times are as follows: ‘ His early education was among: the Dis- 
senters from the Church of England ; whom (as his brother of 
Coventry told me) he left when he was about 17 years of age. [That 
brother, by the way, ‘continued a Dissenter to the last, and was 
ene of the chief among those of Coventry, and justly esteemed 
by all that knew him. He died some time before the Arch- 
bishop, and was the father of the late Dr. Secker, &c.] —Dr. 
Chandler told me, that Mr. T. Secker and he were fellow-students 
(I think he said also chamber-fellows) at the academy at ‘Tewkes- 
bury, under the instraction of Mr, S. Jones.—See the short ac- 
count given of him, his education, &c. in Dr. Nowell’s Answer to 
Piet. Oxon, 1768, pp. 47,48; which the Doctor had from the 
Archbishop himself. — During his stay in foreign parts, and ap- 
Plication to the study of physick, he wrote [Q. published ?] a 
treatise, De Partu Difficili *—When a young man, he preached 
to a small Dissenting congregation at B in Derbyshire. If 
fam rightly informed, he was thought by the more elderly and 
grave people there to be rather too young and airy for such a 
charge ; ‘so he did not continue long in that station. To what 
place he removed from thence I have not heard, nor how he em- 

loyed his time +.— He was many years rector of St. James’s, 
Westminster, and discharged the duties of that station in a re~ 
putable and exemplary manner, doing many acts of charity, &c. 
--When he was promoted to the Sce of Oxford, several of the 
leading men among the Dissenters began to entertain consider- 
able hopes of him, that he would be favourable to their interest, 
and to the cause of a farther Reformation in the Established 
Church; but found themselves mistaken in him. Dr. Doddridge, 
not long after the Bishop's advancement, took an opportunity 





* The truly valuable Collection, of Mr. Bindley enables me to give the 
full title of “ Disputatio Medica Inauguralis de Medicina Static’. Quam, 
annuente Deo Ter Opt. Max. ex Auctoritate Magnifici Rectoris, -D, Joh. 
Jacobi Vitriavii, J. U. D. et Juris Publici ac Privati Prefessoris Ordinarii ; 
necnon Amplissimi Senatds Academici Consensu, & Nobilissima Facute 
tatis Medic# Decreto. pro Gradu Doctoratds, summisque in Medicina Ho- 
noribus, & Privilegiis legitimé consequendis, Eruditorum Exawini sub- 
mittit Thomas Secker, Anglo-Britaunus, ad diem 7 Martii, 1721, hor’ low 
coque eolitis—Lugduni Batavorum, apud Henricum Mulhovium 1721,” 
Ato. pp. 31. Of Abp. Secker, see Gent. Mag. vol. LIV. pp. #4, 178. 174.327. 
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to congratulate him upon the occasion, and also to express his 
hopes that, being now in so high astation, he would use his 
endeavours to bring matters to a greater degree of reconcilia- 
tion between Churchmen and Dissenters, to remove obstacles 
lying in. the way towards it, &c. The Bishop coolly answered, 
“Doctor, my sentiments concerning those matters are different 
from yours’ [or some such words}. So the Doctor saw there 
were no farther hopes, and dropped the application. — It was 
said he was always, after hie advancement to his high dignity, 
more shy towards the Dissenters than he had been formerly. 
Several instances have been given.— When he was exalted to 
Canterbury, he formed several designs for the service of the 
Established Charch, and the security or restoration of its rules 
and orders, taking all upportunities to convince the world that 
he was firm and steady to her interests, and a staunch convert 
from the principles of his education. — He inténded to insist on 
a strict observance. of the clerical habit (which was generally too 
much neglected) ; but found bydegrees that theattempt was become 
ina manner impracticable, after such long disuse and disregard of 
order. — Some represented him as being of the Laudéan notions 
and principles in several respects 5 but I do not think he was a 
man of that rigid turn and behaviour. A friend that knew him 
tells me, that he was very humane, civil, and -condescending:; 
which I was glad to hear, when he was thought by others to 
have assumed rather too much of the air of prelatical dignity 
and importance. — He was for no reform or alteration in any of 
our Church Establishments at home, though he shewed himself 
60 zealous to settle Bishops, &c. in our American Plantations.— 
When the ‘ Free and Candid Disquisitions’ were published, he, 
being then Bishop of Oxford, took the first opportunity to de- 
clare against them to his Clergy at his Visitation. Bp. Sherlock, 
in his Visitation of his Clergy of London, expressed a more fa- 
vourable opinion of that Treatise, and the design of it, allowing 
that some things in the Church might deserve farther considera- 
tion, and some amendment, &e. Dr. Sykes, and some others of 
the Clergy, did thereupon apply to his Lordship to publish that 
Charge: to which request he gave a civil answer. — Some very 
free and shrewd observations have been lately made by séveral 
sagacious persons upon Abp. Secker’s Letter to Mr. Walpole *, 
which was published this year. Surely there are some things in 
that Letter that appear pretty odd, and somewhat difficult fo be 
accounted for. Andso doseveral parts of thisPrelate’scharacter and 
conduct, especially in Church-matters. Time may discover.— 
What opinion he might have of Dissenting Divines in general I 
know not; but he did not approve of those who, having been 
educated in that way (as he himself had been) did afterwards 
eome over to our Church for preferment.— Dr. Smith, who was 
intimately acquainted with the late Doctor Secker (nephew to the 
Archbishop), tells ine, as he had it from that friend, that the 


uncle would never shew any favour to such converts, and had 


« “A Letter to the Right Hun. Horace Walpele, written June 9, 1750-1, 


eoncerning Bishops in America.” \ 


resolved 
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resolved never to give them any preferment jn his gift or patra- 
nage}. At the same time he shewed ail the favour, and gave all 
the encouragement he well could, to those Clergymen of his Dio- 
cese, and elsewhere, who made converts among the Lay Dissenters 
to the Established Church.— Some, who respected him, thought 
he went rather too far in discovering his dislike to his old friends, 
and his opposition to that Non-conformity in which he had been 
first nurtured, But the case is often so in such transitions frony 
One persuasion to another. —Jan. 6, 1770, a Clergyman of the 
Diocese of Canterbury (well known to Abp. Secker, and favoured 
by him) being now at my house, speaks very well of that great 
man in several respects, at the same time acknowledging that he 
had heard his conduct in some things was not well approved, 


+ “This article will, I presume, be found a mistake upon a proper en» 
quiry. I think he preferred one Stretch, and several others, who were 
converts like himself.—He used one Clergyman [Mr. W. of in Kent 
very ill, who applied for a dispensation, because he adopted Dr, Middle- 
ton’s opinion about the discontiauance of Miraculous Powers in the 
Church, and obliged him to recant, &c.—He disposed of all preferments, 
during the last three or four years of his life, at the recommendation of 
Mrs, and Miss Talbot, who reigned without controul, and dispensed his 
favours as they thought fit. His own nephew, Dr. Secker, remonstrated 
to him on this head more than once, but without effect.— He rigidly in- 
sisted on Curates being licensed in his Diocese; and a certain person was 
obliged to take out two licences for the same Church, where he was Curate 
and Lecturer at the same time, which cost him five pounds. His Grace 
said, it was not to fill his Officers’ pockets at the expence of his Clergy. 
Q. What other end could it aaswer?—I have been informed that a Lay~ 
man, who had been acquainted with the Archbishop a great many years, 
declared that it was a matter of great doubt with him whether he was sincere 
or not in his religious professions: so difficult, he observed, it was to dis- 
cover the Prelate's real sentiments. —He disapproved of all theological 
tracts, or explanations of Scripture, though ever so ingenious, and according 
to just criticism, unless they coincided with the doctrine of the Church of 
England as by law established; which he made the sole standard of truth 
and error, He was no friend to freedom or liberality of sentiment. 
Witness his treatment of Dr. Sharpe, and some.others whom I could name, 
—It was his maxim, that the first rule in conversation was Silence. He 
seemed to be averse to flattery, and was not fond of the least approach to 
it in conversation or writing. He was easy of access, and always gave 
strict orders, that every Clergyman should be admitted if he desired it; 
and then behaved with great affability and condescension. A German 
Divine, of the Calvinistical profession, who had applied for relief to build 
a Church abroad, &c, to the Kirk of Scotland and Dissenters in England, 
about 1762, with little success, applied at last to the Archbishop, He 
received him with so much civility and humanity, accosting him in a 
familiar manner in French, of which language he’ was a perfect mnaster, 
that it raised the Foreigner’s admiration; and assisted him more effectually 
than the Kirk, §c. had done. — His conversation at table was free and 
cheerful; and, when Dean of St, Paul’s, he entertained the Clergy of that 
Cathedral with hospitality every Sunday. — When his Grace first came to 
the See of Canterbury, fie sent printed Queries to all the Clergy -in his 
Divcese, touching the number of inhabitants, the number of Dissenters of 
all denominations from the Established Church, the number of commouni- 
cants, the legacies given to the poor, how they were applied, as well ag all 
donations, the money collected at the Offertory, &c. &e. by which he got 
an exact account of the state af every parish in his Diucese, He sent the 
same Queries to his Clergy twenty years before, when he was first made Bi. 
shop ef Oxford.”——Z his ix an Addition, by Dr. Dawson, to Mr. Jonus's pan 

ans 
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and that many had expréssed. their dislike of it.— He was, it 
seems, highly respected on many accounts in his Diocese of Can- 
terbury, where he was a ready and generous contributor towards 
several pious and charitable designs, as is well known and re- 
membered in those parts. And few comparatively there seem to 
be, apprised of any disrespect paid to his memory in other places, 
He was generally considered there as a great and good man *, 
anda true friend to the interest of Church and State, Very 
careful of the concerns of his Church, and the good behaviour of 
his Clergy ; and in some instances particularly inquisitive into 
their conduct and morals. It was commonly said he had two 
paper-books, one called the black, the other the white book; in 
which he entered down such notices as he received concerning 
the different characters of each, as they happened to suit the 
design of either book, Those whose character he found to be 
bad, he resolved never to promote ; nor did, paying no regard to: 
any solicitations made in theit behalf. And one or more, being 
men of ill report, and highly unworthy of their office, he had 
intended to have prosecuted, and to have put them under Church- 
censures; which, it seems, they had Jong and greatly deserved, 
being indeed a scandal to their profession — He encouraged 
young Clergymen of good character for fidelity in their calling. 
When a near relation of his, a Clergyman in Northamptonshire, 
who had collected a good library, died, leaving it to the Arch- 
bishop's dispusal, he appointed Archdeacon Head, with one or 
two more, men of judgment and probity, to divide that library 
into three parts, and hestow them upon three studious and regu- 
Jar young Clergymen, for their encouragement and further pro- 
ficiency in useful knowledge and literature ; the person who 
gives me this account being one of the three; and he says, 
that the books he received are very useful ones, and of consider- 
able value.—He has bestowed many benefactions in the county: 
of Kent and elsewhere; giving large sums towards the repair of 
decayed vicarage-houses, and for the relief of distressed persons, 
&e. from 10 or 201. to 1001. and upwards. — He gave 8/, to the 
church on chapel at Sheerness, towards purchasing proper plate 
with other utensils for the Communion ; which before had been’ 
usually borrowed from a public-house in the neighhourhood.— 
—He required all Clergymen, who were possessed of a benefice 
of the value of 100/. per annum, clear, to perform divine offices 
in their respective churches twice every Sunday (viz. morning 
and afternoon), not allowing any such to serve also a curacy.—. 
‘And such as had a living of 1501. a year, or above, he required ¢ 

* Dr, Dawson observes, “ that he was commooly called Tho. Cant, by 
the Clergy in Kent.” This originated from a famous epigram of Lord 
Chestérfield’s, ending, 

He signs his on name when he writes Thomas Cant.” 

+ Dr. Dawson adds, “It does not appear that the Archbishop ever 
carried his point in either of thesearticles. The Clergy in a great part of 
his Diocese are so far from preaching twice a day, that they never reside 
‘wpon their livings, nor preach at all. His Grace _would not allow 307, a 
year curates to serve more than one eburch; and I know one, who served 
two churches witbout neglecting either of them, that was obliged to quit 
the divcese on that account.” 

te 
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to preach twice every Sunday *. And he expected also the regu 
Jay observation of holidays happening on a week-day.—I asked 
what care he took about catechising, when. he was so careful . 
aout preaching. My friend says, he has not heard. — The . 
Bishop, it seems, was averse to persecution, He declared so in 
particular with regard to the Methodists: some of whom thought 
he favoured their principles and tenets. Accordingly, when his 
catechetical lectures were published after his death, they greedily 
bought them up, but were disappointed more than they expected, 
though in some things they approved of him. Par aa 
P. 153, note, 1. 29, Jor Edward,” read « Richard.” 
P,156. Dr. Juhn King was born at St, Columb in Cornwall, May 
the Ist 1652. He was patron of the Church of Pertenhall in Bed- 
fordshire, and became rector there in the year 1690, but in 1694 
removed by exchange to Chelsea. A great intimacy subsisted 
‘between him and Sir William Dawes Archbishop of York, who 
gave him the Prebend of Wighton, in the Cathedral Church of 
York, in the year 1718. Though educated at Exeter College in 
Osford, he took the degree of Devtor in Divinity in 1698 at 
Catharine Hall in Cambridge, . where the Archbishop was Master, 
He died May the 3uth, 1732, and was buried at Pertenhall, His 
eldest son John was born Aug 5, 1696. From Eton school he 
was sént to King's College, Cambridge, where he became fellow, 
and took the degree of B. A. 1718, and M. A. 1722, He after- 
wards settled at Stamford in Lincolnshire, and practised physic 
there with great reputation; but was cut off by a fever Oct, 12, 
1728. By Lucy daughter of Thomas Morice, esq. he had one 
son John, now Patron and rector of Pertenhall in Bedfordshire. 
Martyn's Dissert. on the Zineids of Virgil, 12mo. Preface, p. cliii, 
P.158, The Rev. John Lettice was chaplain to Sir Robert Gun- 
ning, envoy or resident at Copenhagen; and was afterwards tutor 
to William Beckford, esq.son of the famous alderman. He was 
in 1783 senior fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Hia 
first wife (daughter of John Newling, esq. an Alderman of Cam- 
bridge) died Jan. 8, 1788. uo 
P. 161. I have here another of those aweful mementos which 
have frequently occurred as these volumes have been passing: 
through the press.—The sheets which contain a memoir of my 
kind and worthy Friend and Patron Bishop Percy (an article 
which I had fondly hoped would have gratified him to have heard 
read, for he was himself quite blind), were printed off only a 
short week before the news arrived of his death; which happened 
Sept. 30, 18I1, in his 83d year, at the See-house of Dromore. 
‘This venerable Prelate was yell known for more than half a 
century by various learned and ingenious publications, and 
distinguished by the most active and exemplary public -and 
private virtues." In him Literature has lost one of its brightest 
ornaments and warmest patrons; his ardour of genius, his 
fine classical taste, his assiduity of research, and his indefa- 
gable zeal in its cause, were such as were possessed by the 
* “This is a mistake. What his Grace called the whole duty was one. 
sermon, and twice prayers.” J, DUNCOMBE, diss 
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distinguished few, and which will for ever render his name dear 
to jearning and Science. He was the intimate friend of 
Sherstone, Johnson, Goldsmith, Reynolds; and the last of the 
illustrious association of men of letters, who flourished at the’ 
commencement of the present Reign. He was a native of 
Bridgenorth jn Shropshire, and educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford. In July 1753, being then of Christ Church, Oxford, 
he took the degree of M. A.; and in 1756 was presented by his 
College to the vicarage of Easton Mauduit in Northamptonshire, 
which he held with the rectory of Wilbye in the same county, 
given him by the Earl of Sussex, He took his Doctor's degree 
in 1770; and in the List of Graduates is styled of Emanuel 
College. June 12, 1761, he entered into an agreement with 
Messrs. Tonson, to publish an edition of the Works of Geo} 
Villiers, the second Duke of Buckingham, for which he received 
»2 guineas; March 24, 1763, for an edition of Surrey’s Poems, 
. 0 guineas. The translation from the Chinese, ‘mentioned in PB 
130, was followed in 1762, by a collection of “ Chinese Miscel= 
Janies,” and in 1763 by “ Five Pleces.of Runic Poetry,” translated 
from the Icelandic language. May 5, 1764, he again engaged 
with Messrs. Tonson, to furnish notes for an edition of The 
Spectator, and Guardian, for which he had 100 guineas. In 
17+ 4, he thus commuuicated to Dr. Ducarel his intended publis 
cat m of the “Reliques of English Poetry, and the Works of 
Buc ingham :”—“ What I chiefly want are old MS or printed cos 
pies of the more fugitive Remains of ancient genius: of such 
poet is as are not to be found in our voluminous poets, such as 
Chaucer, Lydgate, Gower: of such pieces as are left us by une 
known authors, ‘These are of various kinds, viz. Allegories, Rar 
mances in verse, Historical Ballads, &e. The following would be 
particularly acceptable, Pierce Plowman. Life and Death {an old 
allegorical poem in the metre of Pierce Plowman] Horm 
Child, an old metrical Romance. Ippotize, (quoted by Chaucer) 
ditto. Sir Guy, (quoted by Chaucer) ditto. Sir Bevis of 
Hampton, ditto, Sir Eglamoure, ditto. Sir Tryamoure, . ditto, 
Ippomedon, ditto. The Life and Death of Merlin, ditto, Sir 
Lambwell, ditto. The Squire of low Degree, ditto, The Churk 
and the bird, a Fable by Lydgate. 1 also want to see either the 
second or third edition 4to. pf the Rehearsal. The first edition * 
was published in 1672, which I have. The fourth edition was 
published in 1683, which f have also. I want to see either or 
both of the intermediate editions : and should even be obliged 
by a perusal of any tracts written by-or concerning George 
Villiers the second Duke of Buckingham, who-died in 1687."— 
«The Reliques of Antient English Poetry” first appeared in 17655 
and this publication constitutes an era in the history of English Li- 
terature in the 18th century. Perhaps the perusal of a folio vo- 
lume of ancient MSS given the Bishop by a friend in early life 
(from which he afterwards made large extracts inthe “ Reliques"), 
Jed his mind to thpse studies in which he so eminently: dis- 
tinguished himself, In this work he recovered from obacurity, 
and préserved from oblivion, many beautifw remains of genius, 
Vou. IH, 3C la 
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In some that were mere fragments and detached stanzas, Dr. 
Perey supplied the deficiencies, and formed into a whole, by 
congenial taste, feeling, and imagination. The beantiful old 
ballad of “A Friar of Orders Grey,” upon which Goldsmith 
founded his interesting Poem of ‘The Hermit,” was among 
the remains of antiquity which Dr. Percy completed in this 
manner ; and he is the avowed author of the affecting song of 
«Oly Nannie, wilt thou gang with me.” “A Key to the New 
Testament,” a concise manual for Students of Sacred Literature, 
which has been adopted in the Universities, and often reprinted, 
was first published in 1765. After the publication of the “Re- 
Jiques” he was invited by the late Duke and Duchess of Nor- 
thumberland to reside with them as their. domestic chaplain. In 
1770, he conducted: “The Northumberland Household Book” 
through the press; and a translation of Mallet’s “ Northern 
Antiquities,” with notes. In the year 1769 he was nominated 
Chaplain in ordinary to His Majesty; in 1778 he was promoted 
to the Deanry of Carlisle; and in 1782 to the Bishoprick of 
Dromore in Ireland, where he’ constantly resided, promoting 
the instruction and comfort of the poor with unremitting 
attention, and superintending the sacred and civil interests of 
the Diocese, with vigilance and assiduity ; revered aud beloved 
for his piety, liberality, benevolence, and hospitality, by persons 
‘of every rank and religious denomination. Under the loss of 
sight, of which he was gradually deprived some years before his 
death, he steadily maintained his habitual cheerfulness ; and, in 
his last painful illness, displayed such fortitude and strength of 
mind, such patience and resignation to the divine will, and 
‘expressed such heartfelt thankfulness for the goodness and mercy 
shewn to him in the course of a long and happy life, as were 
truly impressive, and worthy of that pure Christian spirit, in 
him so eminently conspicuous, His only son died April 2, 1793. 
Two daughters survive him; the eldest is married to Samuel 
Isted, esq. of Ecton, in Northamptonshire; and the youngest 
to the Hon. and Rev. Pierce Meade, Avchdeacon:-of Dromore. 
—A fine mezzotinto portrait of him, in a cap. holding in his 
hand a thick volume, labeled ‘‘ MSS.” was engraved, February 
2, 1775, from a painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; under which 
* ig “ Thomas Percy, S. T. P.”. To this, in some impressions 
taken of it in 1778, was added “ Dean of Carlisle ;” which, 
in 1782, was again exchanged for “ Bishop of Dromore.” 
. P.57. note 1. 16. Dr: Worthington was presented to Llan- 
yblodwell in 1729. Bishop ‘Thomas in 1745 removed him to 
Lianrhaiader. —L. 20. dete stall at St. Asaph, and read the sine- 
cure rectory of Datowen in‘ 1737. : : 

P. 120. ‘The family of Jennens is oné among the many who 
have acquired ample fortunes at Birmingham, where they were 
equally famous for industry and generosity. John Jennens, gave 
in 1651, 32. 10s. for the use of the poor; and Mrs, Jennens 10/, 
to support a lecture. The land on whichdhe neat and elegant 
church of St. Bartholomew was built in 1749 was the giftof Jehn 
Jennens, eso. of Gonsal. then possessor of an estate In_and near 
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Birmingham. Mrs. Jennens gave 10001. towards. the building. 

P.162. Note*, read, “was by a very learned Divine, who 
had been many years a Dignitary in the Church.” 

P. 194, Letter from Sir Joseph Ayloffe to Dr. Ducarel : 

«* Dear Siz, Whartons, Sept. 6, 1772. 

«J am much obliged to you for your kind letter, which I 
hope is 2 prelude to your future favours of that sort, The 
venison came safe and sweet, and luckily at a time when I 
had company to dine with me. I am thankful to you and 
Mr. Astle for being mindful of me in this article of venison, My 
visit to Lord Montague afforded me an entertainment infinitely 
surpassing my most sanguine expectations. Of this the his- 
torical paintings in the dining-parlour, which are those generally 
spoken of, make not one half; there are many other English 
Historical Paintings dispersed in different parts of the house, 
and some in the lumber garrets, which elegantly represent 
qwany events in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, all of 
them either unnoticed, or but barely mentioned by the His~ 
torians. ‘The are likewise some which illustrate the history 
of Harry's interview. The tilting at the Barrier by .the two 
Monarchs is a most excellent picture, and in the highest preser- 
vation, His Lordship, in the most friendly and genteel manner, 
conducted us, and opened all his stores of antiquarian and 
historic representation, ‘They are truly amazing, and so 
striking even to the eyes of a common observer, that 1 cannot 
account how it hath happened that they have so long remained 
unknown to the curious; and I am still more at a less to guesg 
the reason why those travellers who mention the paintings in 
the dining pariour should have been guilty of so many mistakes 
and omissions, as may justly be laid to the charge of the most 
accurate of them.—The portraits by Holbein are very numerous 
—amongst them is that of Erasmus which you mention, Hia 
Lordship keeps it in his private closet ; but after dinner he sent for 
it, and gave us an opportunity of closely examining it. This 
portrait infinitely exceeds not only that of Lord Radnor’s, late 
Dr. Mead’s, which I well remember, but every other portrait 
which I have ‘hitherto seen; the most minute parts are ag 
highly finished as those which are the principal, and are 
painted in a manner of miniature painting. The small glanda 
which adhere to the fine blood vessels which appear on the 
outer coat of the eyes are expressed in this portrait. His Lord- 
ship also shewed ‘us the finest drawing in water colours, by 
Isaac Oliver, that I ever beheld. —Dr, Burrel’s discovery is 
new and surprising to me. Upon what authority doth he 
ground his assertion, that his new-found brass instruments 
were: used as couvrefeys, ov that any instruments whatsoever 
were sotinded after the ringing of the Curfeu-bell? 1 do not 
recollect that such a circumstance is mentioned in any of the 
Historians. Why should a trumpet, or any other wind instru- 
ments, be sounded in order to give notice that the fires and 
candles were then to be extinguished, after the ringing, for 
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necessarily be heard no further than ‘that of a trumpet? And, 
supposing that this hitherto unknown custom of sounding 
a Curfeu trumpet had prevailed; by what criterion doth he 
determine that these brass instruments newly discovered: were 
used for that purpose? I wish to be more fully informed of 
this matter ; and am, dear Sir, &c. “ Joseru AYLorre.” 

P. 190, In 1763, Mr. Temple, who seems to have been 
studying Law, had chambers in Farran’s buildings at the bottom 
of Inner Temple Lane ; which he lent that year to Mr. Boswell, 
that he might be near Dr. Johnson. Mr. Temple retired to 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge; where he took the degree of LL. B. 
in 1766 ; in which year Mr. Boswell introduced him to Johnson ; 
concerning whose ‘‘ Political Tracts” Mr. Temple thus addresses 
Boswell in 1775: “How can your great, I will not say your 
pious, but your moral Friend, support the barbarous measures 
of Administration, which they have not the face to ask even their 
Infidel Pensioner. Hume to.defend!” He wes presented by the 
Earl of Lisburne to the rectory of Mamhead in Cornwall 1777 ; 
and by the Bishop of Exeter to the vicarage of St. Ghivias. ? 

P.192. Mr. Dilly was Master of the Stationers’ Company in 1803. 

, Ibid. Read “ Mr. Joseph Mawman.” 

P. 199.1, 11, The sale of Mr. Ives’s curiosities produced more 
than 2000/, There is a second portrait of Mr. Ives, J. S. pinz. 
P. S. Lamborn fec. without his name, but-with his arms, and a 
motto, “ Moribus Antiquis.”  _ 

P. 203, To the mention of Mr. Astle’s MSS. add, “ It will be 
a matter of great diet relat to those who know how to appre- 
ciate that splendid collection of Saxon Characters, Saxon MSS, 
antient Registers, and other documents, tending to the illustra- 
tion of our early Constitution and History (and to which the 
publick are so highly indebted for many of the learned Essays 
presented to them by Mr. Astle), that they are not to be separated ; 
but are bequeathed by him to his noble friend the Marquis of 
Buckingham, to be added to his magnificent library at Stowe ; 
which will now have the singular advantage of uniting in it, and 
that of the venerable and Jearned Charles O'Connor, the Anti- 
quary of Ireland, the most valuable and the earliest Hlustrations 
of Irish and Saxon Antiquity. The condition of the legacy is, 
that the Marquis pay 5001. to Mr, A’s Executors. Should this be 
declined, the MSS. are to be offered on the same terms to the 
British Museum. Many of the antient Saxon Rolls and Charters 
have been already communicated to the publick; and the speci- 
mens of the Irish MSS. so far as they tend to illustrate the remote 
history of that kingdom, its laws, ats customs, and the progress 
of society and sciences in it, have becn fgr some years digested, 
under the immediate eye of the Marquis, -by the grandson of the 
very learned. collector of these valuable materials, and will, we 
trust, speedily make a most inestimable addition to this most 
interesting branch of literature.” : 

P.226. “ Dear Sir, Friday, Dec. 23, 1745. 

** Yesterday was sent to me from Mr. Sandby, the collection 
of Oxford Almansoks that he had sent for to London purposely 

: to 
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to be seen as you desired me. E looked them over, and found 
them clean entirely without defects or spots, beginning the « 
large map four sheets, so on fran 1676 to 1710 all bound up 
without intermission. 1711, 1%, and 15, are wanting, 1725, 
26 are wanting. 30, 3%, 33, 34, and 36, are wanting also, 
all the others perfect. Last night I did expect to see you at 
the Society, to acquaint you of this, that the person that 
brought them to my house took them back to Mr. Sandby, 
and my answer was then, I would call oa him and pay for 
them, that is, # now you agree to it. I should be willing to 
have vour orders; if not, I don’t think I'can put them off longer 
than to-morrow. But your commatids are only my rule, whilst 
Iam, and what I wish to continue, &c. &c, Groxce Vertue.” 

P. 233. My. Da Costa is before noticed, in vol. I. p, 292; 
and an ample History of his Family, compiled from his own 
notes, may be seen in Gent, Mag. vol. LXXXII. p. 21; and 
his Memoranda respecting many eminent Botanists and Natural 
Historians, in the same volume, pp. 205. 513.— Messrs. White 
and Cochrane possess, in fifteen large portfolios, a very curious 
collection of Letters to Mr. Da Costa from men of the first 
literary character of his time.——He was admitted Feb. 7, 1739-40 ; 
a member of the Aurelian Society, which met at the Swan (after- 
wards the King’s Arms) in Cornhill —In 1745, he dates from 
his “ Observatory in Adam's Court, Old Broad-street Buildings.” 
—In 1746, he was elected a Member of the Gentlemen's So- 
ciety at Spalding ; and kept up a regular corresporidence with 
Dr. Green, their Secretary. Nov. 26, 1747, he was elected 
F.R.S.; his Certificate having been signed by the Duke of 
Montagu, Martin Folkes, esq. President ; Bryan Fairfax, esq. 
Henry Baker, esq. Dr. James Parsons, Mr. Peter Collinson, and 
James Theobald, esq. ; who recommended him “as a Gentleman 
well skilled in Philosophical Learning and Natural Knowledge, 
particularly in what relates to the Mineral and Fossil Parts 
of the Creation ; ag one exceedingly diligent in his Enquiries; 
and who, by applying himself with great assiduity to the study 
of Natural History, is likely to be a useful Member of the , 
Royal Society, and a zealous Promoter of Natural Knowledge, 
for the advancement of which the same was founded.” 

P. 242. The monuwnent in St. Paul's church is thus inscribed: 

“To the Memory of Sir William Jones, Knight, 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature 

« at Fort-William in Bengal. 

‘This Statue was erected by the Honourable East India Company, 
in testimony of their grateful Sense of his public Services, 
their Admiration of his Genius and Learning, 
and their Respect for his Character and Virtues. 

He died in Bengal, on the 27th April, 1794, aged 47.” 
P.244. The article on Dr. Worthington should have been 

omitted. A fuller account of him had been given in p. 57. — 

P. 250.1. 8. Of this edition of the “ Dissertation on the Epis- 
tles of Phalaris, only 350 copies were printed ; and of those by 
far the greater part were sold for waste paper !! q : 

- 279... 
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P. 279, Mrs. Emonson died July 5, 1805; her son in 1989. 
P. 287. Mr. Thomas Fletcher, who had formerly been an‘gmi- 
“ nent Bookseller and Printer at Cambridge, died, in gon 
Leather-lane, Holborn, July 16, 90. It was both singular. 
unfortunate, that, about the time that Mu. Fletcher's illness pré-. 
cluded him from many of the comforts of life, his brother (whom, 
he supposed to be living in great affluence in America, arrived in 
Londbn) in the most indigent circumstances, and, being disap- 
pointed in receiving assistance from the only friend he could apply. 
to, was necessitated to go into St.'Thomas's Hospital, where he died. 

P, 290. ‘The following Entries of Admission in Merchant Tay- 
Jors school were communicated by the Rev. H, B. Wilson, one of 
the Masters of the school, and (I may now add) its Historian. 

“ Guilielmus Bowyer, filius natu max, Guil: Bowyer, Pileonis, . 
natus Londini, in parcecid de Martin’s Ludgat. Sept. 25, 1635, 
an. agens 10; admissus est Jun. 9, 1644; solvitque pro ingressu 1s. 

_ Joannes Bowyer, filius 2 Guliehai Bowycr, Metaparii, natus, 
Londini, in paroncid de Miehuel Querne, Martii 29; 1637,an, agens 
9; admissus est Junii 23, 1645 ; solvitque pro ingressu Ls, 

Edwardus Boivyer, filius 3 Guliclmi Bowyer, Propolw, natus 
Londini, in pareecid de Michael Querne, Februarii 2, 1639, an. 
agens $ ; admissus est Aprilis 26, 1647 ; solvitque pro ingressu 1s, 
Afterwards re-entered, with this difference in his birth, Januarii 
24, 1639, an. agens 9; admissus est Januarii 20, 1647. 

Thomas Bowyer, filius natu maximus Thome Bowyer, Clerici, 
natus Loudini, in parcecid de Peter's Poor, Junii 4, 1635, an, 
agens 14; admissus est Jan. 19, 1648; solvityue pro ingressu Qs. Gd. 

Robertus Bowyer, filius 3 ‘Thema Bowyer, Clerici, natus Lon- 
dini, in paroecid de Peter's Poor, Februari 1, 1639, an. agens 11 ; 
admissus est Maii 28, 1649 ; solvitque pro ingressu 2s, 6d. 

Timotheus Bowyer, filius 7 Guilielmi Bowyer, Propole, na- 
tus Loudini, in parwcif de Michael Querne, Maii 25, 1644, an. 
agens 10; adiiissus est Jan, 18, 1653 ; solvitque pro ingressu s.6d, 

Humfredus Bowyer, filius $ Guilielmi Bowyer, Propole,. natus 
Londini, in pareecid de Michael Querne, Novembris 4, 1645, an. 
agens 9; admissus est Jan, 18, 1653; solvitque pro ingressu 2s. 6d. 

Carolus Bowyer, filius 10 Guilielmi Bowyer, Propolz, natus 
Londini, in pareeciA de Michael Querne, Julii 12, 1649, an. agens 
9; admissus est Aprilis 20, 1659 ; solvitque pro ingressu Qs. Gd. 

Robertus Chapman, filius unicus Roberti Chapman, Typo- 
theta, natus Londini, in paroecid de Allhallowes Lumbard-street, 
Novembris 10, 1637, an. agens 11; admfissus est Oct. 4, 1 

-Thomas Dawks, filius unicus Thoma Dawks, Typograpti, 
natus Kelmescotie, in agro Oxoniensi, Octobris 8, 1636, an. 
agens 13; admissus est Apr. 2, 1649; solvitque pro ingressu 2s. 6d, 

Johannes Grismond, filius unicus Johannis Grismond, Typo- 
graphi, natus Londini, in pareeciA de Giles Cripplegate, Aprilis 1, 
1647, an. agens 8; admissus est Aprilis 3, 1654 

Johannes Grantham, filius natu maximus Bernardi Grantham, 
Typographi, natus Londini, in paroecid de Andrewes Wardrope, 
Septeinbris 24, 1651, an. agens 9; admissus est Decembris 4, 
1659; solvitque pro ingressu 2s. 6d, 5 
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Jacobus Gray, filius unicus Francisci Gray, Typographi, natus ” 
Londini, in parcecii-de Bennet Pauls Wharf, Junii Li, 1651, an, 
agens 9; admissus est Jan. 9, 1659; solvitque pro ingressu 2s. 6d. 

Johannes Ousley, filius natu wfaximus Johannis Oustey, Typo- 
graphi, natus Londini in parecia de Great Allhallowes, Februarii 
17, 1652, an, agens 9; admissus est Junii 25, 1661. 

P. 320.1. 3. “A Specch to the Royal Society.” 

'P. 332. Sir Edward Littleton died, at a very advanced age, at’ 
Teddesley Hay, co. Stattord, May 18, 1812, . 

'P 336.1.17, read * Shareshull,” ‘ 

P. 399. Mrs. Sarah Ha:nilton, only daughter of the elder Mr. 
Archibald Hamilton, died, at her house at Fulham, March 30, 
1812, She was a lady of a well-informed and cultivated mind 3 
and had associated mucb with Johnson, Smoltett, Goldsmith, Gar- 
rick, and many others of the Literati of the last age, whom she 
Was accustomed to meet at her father's hospitablé table. Like him, 
too, she was well acquainted with, and to the last retained a cor 
*vect remembrance of the literary history of an extensive period, 

P.423, Mr. Henry was born at a place called Fovron, about 16 
niles from Aberdeen, As his father lived in a genteel style, and 
Was at great pains to instruct his children, young Henry was 
is to the college of Aberdcen, but left it, and went to London, in 

is 14th year, much to his father's regret, heing a favourite soa, 
and it was the old man’s wish that he should be a clergyman, 
Several of his relations, desirous also to try their fortune, went 
to America, where they acquired considerable property ; and in 
Virginia, where several of them are settled, their name is held 
in reverence—Patrick Henry, esq. son of John Henry (a first 
cousin of our printer) wak the first governor of Virginia after the 
Jate memorable revolution, and next in fame there to Washington, 

P. 454. The Rev. William Masters, M. A. (son of the Anti- 
quary) was educated at St. Paul's school; admitted pensioner of 
Benc't College, 1775; proceeded B. A. 1780. Failing of a Fel- 
lowship in that College, in 1782, he went to Emanuel College. 
His. father resigned: to him the vicarage of Waterbeach 1784, 
which was in the gift of the Bishop of Ely, He died July 4, 1794, 

P. 499. Mr. Daane’s widow died April 14, 1779. ‘ 3 
f P.584. Tycho Wing was son of Vincent, the celebrated alma. 
nack-maker ; of whom, though no painting is known to exist, 
‘there is preserved in Stationers Hall (by the attention of Mr, 
Lockyer Davis when Master ‘of the Company) an engraved por- 
trait, froin‘his « Astronomia Britannica, 1669,” folio, inscribed; 
“ Vincentius Wing, Luffenhamicnsis, in com. Rutlandiz ; natugs 
anno 1619, die 9 Aprilis.” His Life was written by Gadbury, who 
informs us that he died Sept. 20, 1668. & 
+P. 599. note, 1. 12. for 1783," r. © 1708.2 
_ P. 604. Mrs. Wright, the Alderman’s widow, died May 4, 1909 

P. 605. Mr. Johnson’s tomb at Hendon is thus inscribed : 

“ To the memory of Mr. Richard Johnson, Citizen, 
“who ‘died Feb. 25, 1793, aged 53. oa 
He possessed a good and gencrous mind ; was much beloved, as 
- Well as being admired, for his moral principles in Literature. 
Mr, 
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. Mr. Richard Johnson died 11 Feb. 1795, aged 36 years, 
. Vita Humena Bulla est.” 3 

P. 624. Dr. John Glen King’s widow died in Aug 

P.713. “Bp. Aiterbury’s famogs sermon at the fune 
raised a curtosity to enquire into the man’s [private] character : - 
and it was found in some instances to be none of the best.— Dr. 
Young says, he was an admirable orator, both in the pulpit and the 
House of Lords, &e.one of the best he ever heard.” Mfr. Junes, MS. 

P. 735. The Art and Mystery of Bibje-making will be illustrated 
by the following authentic Narrative, which was circula‘ed ‘in 
_print by Dr: Robert Sanders (see vol. II. p. 729) ; whose address, 
to obviate objections, was previously left at the New England, 
St. Paul's, and New Slaughter's Coffee-houses. 

«In the year 1773, I was employed by Mr. **#* * to writea 
‘Commentary on the Bible; but, as 1 was not a Clergyman, con- 
sequently, my ndfne could not be prefixed to it. Application was 
made to several Clergymen for the use of their names: and, at 
last, Henry Southvell, LL.D, granted his. ‘The success that at- 
tended the work was great indeed, and superior to any that had 
ever gone before. As my thoughts, in my own weak opinion, 
‘became more improved, and my reading more extensive, 1 pro- 
posed publishing a second Commentary on the Bible, on a more 
enlarged plan than any that had ever yet been printed! I engaged 
with Messrs, * * * * * and * * * * * *, as the proprietors, at the 
rave of two guineas-per number, and the next thing to be done 
Was, to procure a Clergymans name, as the ostensible author, , 
At my own expence, which was never yet repaid, I went twice 
to Deptford, to solicit Dr, Colin Milne for his name ; but he ho-~ 
nestly told me, “that, although he had no doubts concerning’ my 
abilities, yet he would not have his name to what he was,not 
-to write.” I next made application to Dr.* * * *, who offered his 
name for one hundred guineas ; but the proprietors rejected his 
proposal. The -third application was to Dr, Cruyse; and then 
fourthly to Mr. Selion, of Clerkenwell; but both proved ineffee- 
tual. At last, I procured the name of Mr. Herries, and they paid 
‘him twenty pounds. After this, the publication of the work was 
so Jong delayed, that al} the Booksellers in London heard of it. 
at last the first number was published, and received with general 
approbation, It was necessary for me, as the author, to ask the 
propristors for some buoks to assist. me: but, when I sent for 
them, they tore my letters, and said { was impertinent. I was of 
course obliged to purchase Ahe books myself, for which. I paid 

upwards of five pounds ; and, when T sent in my bill, they ae 
refused to look at it, telling me, at the same time, that thiey 
had no farther occasion for my services, and even denied me my 
week's wages. For these reasons, this is laid before the’ publiek, 
that they may know that no part of the work, afier-No. 13, is, 
.Waitten by me.” be : : 


“END OF THE THIRD VOLYME. 
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